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HON.  RUFUS  MALLORY. 

Occupying  a  position  of  distinctive  preferment  as  a  representative  of  the 
Oregon  bar,  connected  with  the  work  of  the  courts  both  as  a  jurist  and  at- 
torney, Hon.  Rufus  Mallory  has  also  taken  part  in  the  work  of  framing  the 
laws  of  the  state  and  thus  has  left  his  impress  deeply  upon  the  history  of  Port- 
land and  of  Oregon.  A  native  of  New  York,  he  was  bom  in  Coventry,  Chen- 
ango county,  June  lo,  183 1.  The  ancestral  history  of  the  family  in  America 
traces  back  to  Peter  Mallory,  who  in  1643  braved  the  dangers  of  an  ocean 
voyage  at  that  day  to  become  identified  with  the  colonial  interests  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  Among  his  descendants  was  David  Mallory,  who  was 
bom  in  Connecticut,  where  he  spent  his  entire  life,  and  who  during  the  period 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  joined  a  regiment  of  Connecticut  troops  to  battle  for 
the  independence  of  the  colonists.  His  service  won  recognition  in  the  gift  of 
a  land  warrant,  which  was  afterward  located  by  his  grandson.  Samuel  Mallory, 
son  of  David  Mallory,  was  bom  in  Oxford,  Connecticut,  August  9,  1782,  and 
in  early  life  settled  at  Coventry,  New  York.  Subsequently  he  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Allegany  county,  that  state,  and  later  of  Steuben  county.  He  followed 
farming  throughout  his  entire  life  save  for  a  brief  period  devoted  to  seafar- 
ing. He  died  at  Greenwood,  New  York,  August  19,  1854,  in  the  faith  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which  he  had  long  been  a  devoted  member. 
He  married  Lucretia  Davis,  who  was  a  native  of  Oxford,  Connecticut,  and 
also  passed  away  in  Greenwood.  Her  father.  Colonel  John  Davis,  was  bom 
in  New  York  and  was  of  Welsh  descent.  He  valiantly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  colonists  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  his  bravery  and  military  skill  won 
him  promotion  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  likewise  prominent  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived  and,  in  fact,  was  held  in  such  honor  among  those 
with  whom  he  was  constantly  associated  that  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  is 
still  celebrated  at  High  Rock  Grove,  where  he  made  his  home.  Unto  Samuel 
and  Lucretia  Mallory  were  bom  nine  children:  Augustus,  who  made  his  home 
at  Heppner,  Oregon;  Mrs.  Maria  Slocum,  who  was  also  a  resident  of  Heppner; 
Mrs.  Hallock  and  Mrs.  Abigail^ Wallace,  who  also  lived  there;  Homer  H.,  of 
New  York;  and  Rufus,  of  Portland;  George,  deceased;  Lucius  Belvidere;  and 
Sarah,  who  died  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  his  boyhood  days  Rufus  Mallory  was  a  pupil  in  the  district  schools  of 
All^jany  and  Steuben  counties,  New  York,, and  afterward  profited  by  instruction 
in  Alfred  University.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  teachings  school  and 
thereafter  for  some  time  divided  his  time  between  teaching  and  attending  school. 
Taking  up  the  study  of  law  with  a  view  of  making  its  practice  his  life  work^ 
he  has  since  eagerly  availed  himself  of  any  opportunity  that  would  promote  his 
progress  in  that  field,  and  in  his  practice  has  been  of  able  and  conscientious 
service  to  his  clients  and  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  faithful  minister  in  the 
temple  of  justice. 
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Mr.  Mallory,  in  1855,  became  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  New  ILondon, 
Henry  county,  Iowa,  where  he  resided  for  three  years.  In  1858  he  started  by 
way  of  the  Panama  route  for  Oregon.  On  the  western  shore  of  the  isthmus 
he  took  passage  on  a  vessel  bound  for  San  Francisco  and  from  that  point  rode 
across  the  mountains  on  a  mule  to  Oregon,  making  the  journey  by  way  of  Red 
Bluff  and  Shasta.  He  spent  fifteen  months  as  a  teacher  at  Roseburg  and  in 
i860  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  district  attorney 
of  Jackson,  Josephine  and  Douglas  counties  and  two  years  later  was  chosen 
to  represent  Douglas  county  in  the  state  legislature.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 
he  became  a  resident  of  Salem  and  to  the  practice  of  law  and  to  his  legisla- 
tive duties  gave  his  attenticm.  Again  called  to  office,  he  served  for  two  years 
as  district  attorney  for  the  third  district,  including  Linn,  Polk,  Marion  and 
Yamhill  counties.  In  1866  the  republican  party  nominated  him  for  congress, 
where  he  sat  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson.  Some  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  America  has  ever  known  were  members  of  the  national  legis- 
lative body  at  that  time. 

On  his  return  from  Washington  Mr.  Mallory  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
but  was  again  called  to  aid  in  making  the  laws  of  the  state,  when,  in  1872, 
he  was  elected  to  represent  Marion  county  in  the  general  assembly.  His  promi- 
nence and  his  leadership  among  the  republicans  of  the  state  was  indicated  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house.  He  served  as  United  States 
district  attorney  by  appointment  of  President  Grant  and  reappointment  of 
President  Hayes,  continuing  in  the  office  from  1874  until  1882,  and  when  he 
retired  from  that  position  he  received  government  appointment  as  special  agent 
in  relation  to  some  matters  at  Singapore,  Asia.  After  visiting  that  city  and 
faithfully  executing  the  commission  assigned  him,  he  started  around  the  world, 
visiting  many  points  of  historic  and  of  modem  interest  as  well  as  scenic  beauty. 

On  again  reaching  Oregon,  in  November,  1883,  he  entered  law  practice  at 
Portland  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dolph,  Bellinger,  Mallory  &  Simon,  a 
relationship  that  was  maintained  until  the  second  partner  was  appointed  United 
States  district  judge  for  Oregon  by  President  Cleveland,  at  which  time  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  firm  by  Judge  Strahn  under  the  style  of  Dolph,  Mallory, 
Simon  &  Strahn.  Following  the  death  of  Judge  Strahn  the  firm  name  of 
Dolph,  Mallory  &  Simon  was  assumed  and  another  change  occurred  on  the 
election  of  Mr.  Simon  to  the  United  States  senate,  when  the  name  of  Gearin 
was  added,  a  fourth  partner  being  admitted  to  the  firm. 

Mr.  Mallory's  connection  with  the  legal  profession  has  left  an  indelible  im- 
press upon  the  record  of  Oregon's  courts.  He  has  been  connected  with  much 
of  the  most  important  litigation  tried  in  Portland  and  the  state.  He  has  been 
particularly  successful  as  an  attorney  for  the  defense  in  damage  suits  and  for 
some  time  was  the  l^;al  representative  of  a  number  of  railroad  companies.  He 
manifests  the  utmost  precision  and  thoroughness  in  the  preparation  of  his 
cases  and  with  remarkable  clearness  of  insight  arrives  at  the  sdient  feature  of 
a  case,  while  at  the  same  time  he  loses  sight  of  none  of  the  details  which  may 
have  possible  bearing  upon  the  cause.  He  has  been  honored  with  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Oregon  State  Bar  Association,  of  which  he  is  a  charter  member, 
but  even  the  practice  of  law  and  his  political  service  does  not  constitute  his  en- 
tire connection  with  public  interests.  He  has  been  associated  with  various  busi- 
ness projects  and  enterprises  which  have  had  direct  bearing  upon  the  welfare 
and  upbuilding  of  the  state.  He  became  actively  and  helpfully  interested  in  the 
Columbia  River  &  Northern  Railroad  project  and  has  done  important  work 
in  furthering  its  construction  from  Columbia  river  northeast  to  Goldendale. 
He  is  a  director  and  also  attorney  for  the  City  &  Suburban  Railroad  Company 
and  for  the  United  States  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Mallory 's  position  upon  any  vital  question  is  never  an  equivocal  one. 
He  stands  fearlessly  in  support  of  his  convictions  and  his  opinions  are  based 
upon  comprehensive  consideration  of  the  question  at  issue.     He  early  became 
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identified  with  the  whig  party  and  in  1852  supported  Winfield  Scott  for  the 

presidency.     Four  years  later  he  was  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  newly  organized 

republican   party  and  has  since  been  an  influential  factor  among  those  who 

have  given  to  it  their  unfaltering  support.    In  1868  he  was  made  a  delegate  to 

the  naticmal  convention  in  Chicago  and  gave  his  vote  to  General  Grant.    Twenty 

years  later  he  again  visited  Chicago  as  a  delegate  to  the  republican  nationjj 

convention  and  was  the  supporter  of  Benjamin  Harrison  at  that  time.    He  has 

twice  been  chosen  president  of  the  repuWican   state  conventions  and  is  one 

whose  word  is  respectfully  received  by  the  party  in  Oregon  for  it  is  known  that 

his  opinions  are  carefully  considered  and  that  he  is  prompted  in  all  his  political 

activity  by  a  most  earnest  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  coimtry  at  large. 

While  living  in  Roseburg,  Oregon,  Mr.  Mallory  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy 
Rose,  a  native  of  Michigan  and  a  daughter  of  Aaron  Rose,  who  was  bom  in 
New  York  and  after  aiding  in  the  pioneer  development  of  Michigan  came 
overland  to  Oregon  in  1851  and  entered  actively  upon  the  work  of  upbuild- 
ing the  northwest.  He  laid  out  the  town  of  Roseburg  upon  a  portion  of  a 
tract  of  land  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  upon  which  he  settled,  and 
with  the  further  development  and  improvement  of  the  place  he  was  closely 
ccmnected  until  his  death  in  1901.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mallory  has  been  bom 
a  son,  Elmer  E.,  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Portland. 

An  active,  well  spent  and  honorable  life  has  brought  Rufus  Mallory  to  the 
age  of  seventy-nine  years.     His  career  is  one  which  reflects  credit  and  honor 
upon  the  state,  measuring  at  all  times  up  to  the  full  standard  of  honorable  man- 
hood and  of  loyal  and  progressive  citizenship.     He  has  held  to  high  ideals  in 
his  private  practice  and  in  his  public  Ufe,  and  endowed  by  nature  with  keen 
intellect   he  has  used  his  well  developed  powers  not  only  to  further  his  in- 
dividual interests  but  also  to  advance  the  public  welfare  sdong  lines  which  are 
ccmstituting  effective  forces  in  the  world's  civilization. 


ERNEST  BOYD  MacNAUGHTON. 

Ernest  Boyd  MacNaughton,  who  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Mac- 
Naughton  &  Raymond,  has  high  standing  among  the  architects  and  engineers  of 
I  Portland,  thorough  technical  training  and  long  experience  well  qualifying  him  for 

a  position  of  prominence  in  his  chosen  field,  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, October  22,  1880,  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Lillias  D.  (Boyd)  MacNaughton. 
On  the  completion  of  a  course  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Boston  in  1902  he  won  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  having  in  his  course  laid 
the  foundation  for  substantial  advancement  in  the  profession  to  which  he  now 
devotes  his  attention.  He  entered  actively  into  the  contracting  business  in  con- 
nection with  F.  B.  Gilbreth  of  Boston,  but  the  west  with  its  largely  undeveloped 
opportunities  called  him  and  he  respondied. 

On  the  1 6th  of  December,  1903,  he  arrived  in  Portland  and  was  employed  in 
the  office  of  Edgar  M.  Lazarus  for  three  years,  when  laudable  ambition  prompted 
him  to  sever  his  connection  with  Mr.  Lazarus  that  he  might  engage  in  business  on 
his  own  account.  In  1906  therefore  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Herbert  E.  Ray- 
mond under  the  firm  style  of  MacNaughton  &  Raymond,  architects  and  engi- 
neers and  some  of  the  important  work  in  their  line  in  this  city  has  since  been 
executed  by  them.  Both  men  are  well  versed  in  the  scientific  principles  which 
underlie  the  business  and  with  practical  knowledgre  and  constantly  broadening 
experience  have  already  become  well  established  in  a  field  for  which  careful  train- 
ing constitutes  a  splendid  basis.  Their  handiwork  is  seen  in  some  of  the  large 
and  substantial  structures  of  Portland  and  in  the  field  of  engineering  important 
contracts  have  been  awarded  them,  among  which  are  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
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Association  building,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  building,  Alex- 
andra Court  and  the  Blake,  McFall  building. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  MacNaughton,  in  Portland,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1907 
to  Miss  Gertrude  H.  Hutchinson,  a  daughter  of  C.  C.  and  Gertrude  S.  Hutchin- 
son, has  been  blessed  with  two  children,  Boyd  and  Malcolm.  The  parents  are 
active  and  faithful  members  of  the  First  Congregational  church,  take  a  helpful 
part  in  the  various  lines  of  church  work  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  extend  its 
influence.  Mr.  MacNaughton  is  now  serving  as  a  trustee  of  the  church  and  is 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, which  occupies  a  fine  new  building  on  Sixth  street.  His  social  nature  finds 
expression  in  his  membership  in  the  Commercial  and  Arlington  Clubs  and  he  is 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  every  movement  and  project  of  the  former  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  welfare  and  interests  of  Portland.  He  is  also  identified  with 
the  Masons  and  is  recognized  as  an  exemplary  representative  of  the  craft.  The 
thorough  training  of  the  eastern  schools  and  the  vast  opportunities  of  the  west 
are  being  combined  in  the  business  activity  of  Mr.  MacNaughton  with  results  that 
leave  him  no  cause  for  regret  over  leaving  New  England  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  northwest. 


DAVID  E.  JOHNSTON. 

Enjoying  a  large  and  lucrative  law  practice  in  Portland,  where  he  represents 
many  corporations  and  other  important  business  concerns,  while  to  his  credit 
there  is  recorded  eight  years  of  capable  and  honorable  service  on  the  circuit  bench 
of  West  Virginia  and  two  years  service  in  congress,  David  E.  Johnston  was  born 
on  the  loth  of  April,  1845,  in  Giles  county,  Virginia.  He  comes  of  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestry  long  domiciled  in  the  Annandale  District,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland, 
whence  representatives  of  the  name  emigrated  to  county  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  settling  near  Enniskillen.  The  first  of  the  family  in 
America  arrived  about  1727  in  the  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia,  and  later  repre- 
sentatives of  the  name  served  under  General  Washington  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  The  parents  of  David  E.  Johnston  were  Oscar  F.  and  Elizabeth  Johnston, 
the  former  the  owner  of  a  Virginia  plantation. 

In  the  common  schools  near  his  father's  home,  David  E.  Johnston  pursued 
his  education  and  in  1861,  when  a  youth  of  sixteen  years,  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  Confederacy,  as  a  member  of  Pickett's  famous  Virginia  division. 
He  was  in  many  engagements,  including  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  connection 
with  which  the  story  of  Pickett's  gallant  charge  has  thrilled  every  American  of 
both  north  and  south,  and  in  which  the  contending  armies  had  surged  back  and 
forth  over  the  disputed  ground  until  the  wide  field  that  lay  between  was  red 
with  the  blood  of  those  who  had  sacrificed  life  to  the  principle  for  which  they  con- 
tended. On  this  field  Mr.  Johnston  was  wounded  and  on  another  occasion  was 
also  wounded  but  recovered  from  his  injuries,  continuing  with  the  army  until 
the  close  of  the  war. 

After  having  prepared  for  the  bar,  Mr.  Johnston  soon  established  himself  in 
a  good  practice  and  during  his  residence  in  Mercer  county.  West  Virginia,  served 
for  four  years  as  prosecuting  attorney.  He  was  also  prominent  as  a  political  leader 
in  his  district  and  in  1879  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  where  he  made  a  g^eat 
record  in  formulating  the  laws  enacted  during  his  connection  with  the  upper  house 
of  the  general  assembly.  High  honor  came  to  him  in  connection  with  his  profession 
in  1881  when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  his  service  on  the  bench 
continuing  through  eight  years,  or  until  1889.  His  decisions,  strictly  fair  and  im- 
partial, embodied  the  most  correct  application  of  legal  principles,  while  the  equity 
of  the  case  was  also  manifested  in  his  opinions.  A  man  of  well  balanced  intellect, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  law  and  practice  and  possessed  of  comprehensive  gen- 
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eral  infonnation,  he  displayed  also  an  analytical  mind  and  a  self-control  that 
enabled  him  to  lose  his  individuality,  his  personal  feelings,  his  prejudices  and 
his  peculiarities  of  disposition  in  the  dignity,  impartiality  and  equity  of  the  busi- 
ness to  which  life,  property,  right  and  liberty  must  look  for  protection.  His 
splendid  service  in  forming  the  laws  of  the  state  led  to  his  selection  as  one  of  the 
lawmakers  of  the  nation,  the  third  West  Virginia  district  electing  him  to  the  fifty- 
sixth  congress  on  the  democratic  ticket.  While  a  resident  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
Johnston  was  also  prominent  in  financial  circles  of  that  section,  becoming  con- 
nected with  a  number  of  banks,  state  and  national.  He  was  president  of  the 
state  bank  of  Bluefield,  West  Virginia,  and  vice  president  of  the  Princeton  Bank- 
ing G)mpany  of  Princeton,  West  Virginia,  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  like- 
wise local  attorney  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Company  for  nearly 
t\venty  years  and  was  attorney  for  a  large  number  of  corporations  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Coming  to  Portland  in  1908,  he  has  built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  law  prac- 
tice here  He  possesses  those  qualities  which  are  indispensable  to  the  lawyer — a 
keen,  rapid,  logical  mind,  plus  the  business  sense,  and  a  ready  capacity  for  hard 
work. 

In  February,  1868,  Mr.  Johnston  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Pearis,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Daniel  H.  Pearis  of  Mercer  county,  West  Virginia. 
Their  eldest  daughter,  Loula,  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Frank  Wilson,  a  druggist  of  Port- 
land. The  second  daughter,  Virginia,  is  the  wife  of  W.  E.  Pearson,  of  the  firm 
of  McCarger,  Bates  &  Lively  of  Portland.  D.  H.  Johnston,  the  only  son,  mar- 
ried Miss  Pearl  McCreery  of  Beckley,  West  Virginia,  and  is  now  of  the  com- 
pany of  A.  J.  Winters,  on  Sixth  Street,  Portland.  Annie  C,  the  youngest,  is  now 
the  wife  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Wood  of  Bluefield,  West  Virginia. 

Since  coming  to  Portland  Mr.  Johnston  has  joined  the  White  Temple  and  has 
been  a  lifelong  member  of  the  Baptist  church.  The  vital  questions  of  government 
and  of  national  policy  are  of  deep  interests  to  him  and  upon  such  he  is  always 
found  well  informed,  so  that  he  is  able  to  support  his  position  by  intelligent  argu- 
ment. He  cooperates  in  well  devised  plans  for  municipal  progress  and  endorses 
all  movements  for  educational  and  moral  advancement  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
due  attention  to  the  duties  of  an  increasing  law  practice.  His  devotion  to  his 
clients'  interests  is  proverbial  and  with  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  common  law  he  combines  a  familiarity  with 
statutory  law  and  a  sober,  clear  judgment  which  makes  him  not  only  a  formidable 
adversary  in  legal  debate,  but  grave  him  the  distinction,  while  on  the  bench,  of 
having  exceptionally  few  of  his  decisions  reversed. 


THEODORE  JOHN  HEWITT. 

Theodore  John  Hewitt  is  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Portland  bar 
but  has  already  secured  a  position  in  legal  circles  that  many  older  practitioners 
might  well  envy.  He  was  born  in  Lexington,  Nebraska,  August  17,  1877,  his 
parents  being  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Fanny  Augusta  (Rock wood)  Hewitt,  the 
former  also  a  lawyer.  The  son  was  reared  upon  the  home  farm  where  he  re- 
mained to  the  time  that  he  entered  high  school  at  Lexington,  Nebraska,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1896.  His  more  specifically  literary 
course  was  pursued  in  the  State  University  at  Lincoln,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  B.  A!,  degree  in  1901.  He  fiien  entered  the  law  department  of  that 
institution  and  was  graduated  LL.  B.  in  1903.  In  the  meantime  he  had  engaged 
in  teaching  school  and  following  his  graduation  he  practiced  law  in  Omaha.  He 
came  to  Portland  in  1907  and  has  since  been  a  resident  of  this  city  where  as  a 
representative  of  the  legal  profession  he  has  made  steady  advancement  as  he  has 
proven  his  ability  to  c(^  with  intricate  problems  of  the  law  and  to  arrive  at  clear 
deductions  from  the  facts  at  hand.    His  mind  is  analytical  and  logical  in  its  trend 
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and.  in  his  presentation  of  a  case  he  is  always  fortified  by  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  legal  principles  applicable  thereto. 

In  1905,  at  York,  Nebraska,  Mr.  Hewitt  was  married  to  Miss  Laura  Stratton, 
a  graduate  of  Nebraska  University.  They  have  two  children:  Theodore  Laur- 
ance,  bom  in  1906;  and  De  Witt  Stratton,  bom  in  1908.  While  in  the  university 
Mrs.  Hewitt  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Mr.  Hewitt 
became  a  member  of  Nebraska  Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  in  1901 
and  of  Lincoln  Chapter,  Phi  Delta  Phi  (law)  in  1902.  He  also  had  four  years 
training  in  military  work  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  was  commissioned 
first  lieutenant. 

He  favors  the  principles  of  the  republican  party  but  has  never  been  an  aspir- 
ant for  office.  To  this  chosen  life  work  he  gives  his  undivided  attention,  and 
while  in  Portland  he  has  come  into  competition  with  able  lawyers  long  estab- 
lished in  practice  and  has  won  a  liberal  clientage  for  one  of  his  years,  and  his 
business  in  the  courts  is  constantly  increasing  in  volume  and  importance. 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILLIAMS. 

Hon.  George  H.  Williams  was  for  some  years  the  last  surviving  member  of 
a  great  galaxy  of  men  who  managed  the  destinies  of  the  United  States.  Of 
the  long  and  crowded  line  of  illustrious  men  of  whom  Oregon  is  justly  proud 
the  public  life  of  not  another  extended  over  so  long  a  period  as  his,  a£  certainly 
the  life  of  none  has  been  more  varied  in  service,  more  constant  in  honor,  more 
fearless  in  conduct  and  more  stainless  in  reputation.  Honor  and  fame  came 
to  him  in  recognition  of  his  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  a  heart  true  to  every 
mani/  principle  as  well  as  his  preeminent  ability  as  manifest  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  through  long  years  of  active  connecticMi  with  the  bench  and  bar. 
He  stood  as  a  high  type  of  the  ideal  jurist  who  loses  his  individuality,  his  per- 
sonal feelings,  his  prejudices  and  his  peculiarities  of  disposition  in  the  dignity, 
impartiality  and  equity  of  the  office  to  which  life,  property,  right  and  liberty 
must  look  for  protection.  He  was  equally  prominent  by  reason  of  the  tangible 
aid  which  he  gave  Oregon  in  her  development  and  upbuilding,  his  name  being 
inseparably  interwoven  with  her  history.  More  than  this,  when  called  to  Wash- 
ington for  public  seryice  he  rose  at  once  to  a  most  important  place  in  the  direction 
of  national  affairs. 

Judge  Williams  was  a  native  of  the  Empire  state,  his  birth  having  occurred 
in  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  county.  New  York,  March  26,  1823.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  Noah  Goodrich,  a  private  in  Captain  Ashley's  cwnpany  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Captain 
Voss  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Edward  R. 
Williams,  served  as  a  volunteer  soldier  in  the  Continental  army,  participating 
in  its  many  battles  and  enduring  bravely  its  hardships  and  privations.  This 
entitled  Judge  Williams  to  membership  with  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  he  allied  himself  with  the  Oregon  Chapter,  in  the  work  of  which  he 
took  a  great  interest,  contending  that  it  was  an  organization  which  stood  for 
patriotism  and  should  call  for  deep  interest  and  attention.  In  his  childhood 
Judge  Williams  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Pompey,  New 
York,  where  an  academic  education  completed  his  more  specifically  literary 
course.  His  preparation  for  the  bar  was  followed  by  admission  to  practice  in 
the  courts  of  New  York  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  he  sought  the 
opportimities  of  the  growing  middle  west  and  established  his  home  in  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa,  when  the  state  was  still  under  territorial  rule.  Almost  im- 
mediately his  professional  ability  won  recognition  and  at  the  first  election  after 
the  organization  of  the  state  government  in  1847  he  was  chosen  judge  of  the 
first  judicial  district  and  for  five  years  thus  sat  upon  the  Iowa  bench. 
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In  1850  Judge  Williams  was  married  to  Miss  Kate  Van  Atwerp,  a  daugh- 
ter of  General  Verplank  Van  Atwerp.  They  had  one  daughter,  Ellen,  who 
cared  for  her  father  in  his  declining  years.  Mrs.  Williams  died  in  July,  1863, 
and  some  years  later  Judge  Williams  married  Mrs.  Kate  George,  a  daughter  of 
Ross  B.  Hughes,  of  Iowa,  also  now  deceased.  There  were  two  adopted  chil- 
dren of  this  marriage:  Mrs.  Carl  Harbaugh,  who  resides  in  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton; and  Theodore  Williams,  a  student  in  Oregon  State  University. 

Judge  Williams  sat  upon  the  bench  until  1852.  There  came  further  recog- 
nition of  his  ability  as  a  jurist  in  1853,  when  he  received  presidential 
appointment  as  chief  justice  of  the  territory  of  Oregon,^  to  which  office  he  was 
reappointed  by  President  Buchanan  in  1857.  From  that*  time  until  his  demise, 
covering  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years,  he  remained  a  resident  of  Oregon 
and  his  sound  judgment  and  active  labors  were  effective  forces  in  shap-. 
mg  the  policy  and  molding  the  destiny  of  the  state.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  which  drafted  the  first  organic 
law  of  Or^;on  and  acted  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  that 
body.  While  in  the  convention  he  vigorously  opposed  the  introduction  of 
slavery  in  Oregon  and  before  the  instrument  was  presented  to  the  voters  made 
an  active  canvass  in  behalf  of  the  anti-slavery  clause  therein.  Grave  problems 
which  are  ever  to  the  statesman  and  the  thinking  man  of  wide  import  received 
bis  earnest  attention  and  he  took  an  advanced  stand  upon  many  questions 
which  in  the  course  of  years  have  received  public  endorsement  and  become 
elements  in  our  national  growth  and  progress.  In  i860  he  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Union  party  and  subsequently  canvassed  the  country  for  Lin- 
coln and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  awaken  sympathy  and  support  for 
the  Union  cause.  He  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  senate  at  the  most 
critical  period  in  the  country's  history,  having  been  elected  in  1864,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  his  services  during  that  vital  epoch  were  in  line  witfi  the 
policy  which  in  its  consummation  was  productive  of  such  splendid  results.  He 
was  appointed  to  serve  on  the  committees  on  finance  and  public  lands  and  on 
the  reconstruction  committee,  and  all  questions  which  came  up  for  consideration 
received  his  earnest  attentic«i,  and  his  support  or  opposition  thereto  was  the 
expression  of  conscientiously  and  carefully  considered  opinions. 

A  contemporary  biographer  has  thus  given  the  history  of  his  senatorial 
service:  "Among  the  measures  which  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  before 
the  senate  and  which  became  laws  are  the  following:  The  Military  Recon- 
struction Act,  under  which  the  insurrectionary  states  were  reorganized  and 
their  representation  admitted  to  congress;  an  act  creating  a  new  land  district 
in  OregMi,  with  a  land  office  at  La  Grande;  an  amendment  to  the  act  grant- 
ing lands  to  the  state  of  Oregon  for  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from 
Eugene  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state,  granting  odd  sections  to  supply  any 
deficiency  in  the  original  g^ant;  various  acts  establishing  post  roads;  a  genersJ 
law  to  secure  the  election  of  United  States  senators;  the  'tenure  of  office  act' 
vetoed  by  President  Johnson,  but  passed  over  his  veto;  numerous  appropri- 
ations for  Oregon;  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  1861  relative  to  property  lost 
in  suppressing  Indian  hostilities  in  Oregon;  an  amendment  to  the  judiciary 
act  of  1789;  an  amendment  to  the  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  constructicm 
of  a  railroad  from  the  Central  Pacific  in  California  to  Portland,  Oregon;  an 
act  to  pay  two  companies  of  Or^[on  volunteers  commanded  by  Captains  Walker 
and  Olney;  an  act  to  strengthen  the  public  credit;  an  amendment  to  the  act 
granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  Central  Pacific 
to  Portland,  by  which  the  grant  was  prevented  from  reverting  to  the  govern- 
ment; an  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  tele- 
graph Kne  from  Portland  to  Astoria  and  McMinnville;  a  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  building  of  a  light-house  at  Yaquina  Bay,  and  other  light-houses  on  the 
Or^ion  coast;  an  act  granting  certain  lands  to  Blessington  Rutledge,  a  citizen 
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of  Lane  county;  a  resolution  to  increase  the  pay  of  assistant  marshals  in  tak- 
ing the  census  of  1870;  an  act  extending  the  benefits  of  the  donation  law  of 
1850  to  certain  persons;  and  an  act  creating  a  new  land  district  in  Wash- 
•ington,  witli  a  land  oflfice  at  Walla  Walla." 

On  his  return  to  Oregon,  following  the  close  of  his  term  in  the  United 
States  senate,  Judge  Williams  resumed  the  practice  of  law  but  so  valuable  was 
the  aid  which  he  had  rendered  in  the  settlement  of  important  public  questions 
that  he  was  called  to  frame  a  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims 
and  the  northwestern  boundary,  and  other  questions  in  dispute  between  th« 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  as  one  of  the  joint  high  commissioners.  His 
ability,  wisdom  and  tact  were  undoubtedly  instrumental  in  securing  a  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  question  favorable  to  the  contention  of  the  United  States. 
It  had  been  claimed  that  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  but  Judge  Williams  refused  to  agree  to 
this  proposition  unless  it  were  stipulated  that  the  emperor's  decision  should 
be  strictly  in  accord  with  the  treaty  of  1846 ;  that  he  should  not  decide  de  novo 
but  simply  explicate  the  meaning  of  the  contention  which  had  already  decided 
the  question.  The  commission  finally  )aelded  to  his  views  and  thus  rendered 
possible  the  decision  that  gave  to  the  United  States  San  Juan  and  other  islands. 
All  who  are  familiar  with  the  case  accord  Judge  Williams  the  honor  in  secur- 
ing a  settlement  by  reason  of  the  wise  stand  which  he  took  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  problem. 

Again  the  abilities  of  Judge  Williams  were  called  into  requisition  when 
President  Grant  appointed  him  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  and  he 
became  a  member  of  a  cabinet  that  did  important  work  in  shaping  the  policy 
of  the  government  in  a  most  critical  period.  The  esteem  in  which  General 
Grant  ever  held  Judge  Williams  was  manifest  when  on  one  occasion  General 
Grant  turned  to  his  companion  and  said:  "General  Lee,  do  you  know  that  man 
that  just  passed  and  tipped  his  hat  to  us?"  After  being  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive he  continued:  "That  man  is  Attorney  General  George  H.  Williams,  and 
there  can  be  no  gift  in  the  hands  of  the  great  American  people  too  good  or  too 
great  but  what  General  Williams  is  thoroughly  worthy  of  it.  The  ruggedness 
of  his  character  is  like  unto  the  martyred  president."  Upon  Judge  Williams 
in  his  position  as  attorney  general  devolved  the  solution  of  many  intricate  and 
complex  legal  problems  and  the  decisions  which  he  rendered  and  the  course  which 
he  advised  have  both  stood  the  test  of  time  and  have  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  most  eminent  jurists,  lawyers  and  law-makers  of  the  country.  Earnest 
and  thoughtful  consideration  aided  him,  and  his  wide  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  was  manifest  in  the  conclusions  which  he  reached.  It  was 
necessary  also  that  the  attorney  general  possess  great  tact  because  of  the  feel- 
ing which  still  existed  through  tihe  south,  that  he  might  do  nothing  to  widen 
the  breach  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country.  His  labors,  on  the  con- 
trary, helped  to  heal  the  difference  and  show  that  law  was  as  favorable  to  one 
section  of  the  country  as  to  another.  In  1874  his  name  was  presented  to  the 
senate  by  the  president  as  successor  to  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  but 
so  great  an  opposition  to  his  confirmation  developed  in  the  east  among  those 
who  wished  an  eastern  jurist  to  succeed  to  the  office  that  in  the  interests  of 
harmony  he  withdrew  his  name,  much  to  the  regret  of  President  Grant,  who 
was  one  of  his  warm  personal  friends  and  admirers.  Oregon  has  ever  held  in 
highest  honor  the  record  which  he  made  as  one  of  the  members  of  President 
Grant's  cabinet  and  in  fact  the  entire  west  has  felt  the  deepest  pride  in  what 
he  accomplished. 

Judge  Williams,  moreover,  won  distinction  as  the  originator  and  prcMnoter 
of  the  policy  which  was  ultimately  adopted  by  congress  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  historic  presidential  contest  of  1876.  His  policy  was  presented  in  the 
Washington  Star  in  an  article  which  he  contributed  to  that  paper  embodying 
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the  essential  features  of  the  famous  electoral  commission  act,  under  which 
G^ieral  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  became  the  nation's  president  in  1876. 

Judge  Williams  did  not  retire  permanently  from  public  office  on  leaving 
the  cabinet,  for  in  1902  Portland  honored  him  with  election  to  the  mayoralty, 
and  in  municipal  affairs  he  rendered  the  same  just  and  equitable  decisions  which 
marked  his  national  service  and  at  the  same  time  advocated  and  instituted  the 
spirit  of  progressiveness,  reform  and  improvement  which  characterized  his  en- 
tire administration.  He  continued  an  active  member  of  the  bar  to  the  last, 
although  in  his  later  days  his  practice  was  largely  confined  to  consultations  and 
the  preparation  of  briefs  and  legal  documents.  Almost  to  the  closing  day  of 
his  life  he  was  at  his  office  for  several  hours  every  day.  With  the  exception  of 
the  brief  period  of  his  residence  in  the  capital  city  he  maintained  his  home  in 
Portland  from  1853  ^i^d  was  revered  as  one  of  the  patriarchal  representatives 
of  the  community,  whose  wisdom  and  experience  constitute  the  springs  of  much 
diat  is  stable  and  permanent  in  the  city's  growth.  He  ever  maintained  the 
tleepest  interest  in  public  questions — those  which  demanded  the  highest  states- 
manship, the  most  far-reaching  policy  and  the  broadest  intellectual  solution. 
While  in  the  practice  and  interpretation  of  law  his  life  was  largely  passed,  his 
reading  and  research  compassed  many  fields  of  thought  and  were  manifest  in 
his  public  addresses  on  many  themes  of  vital  interest  to  state  and  nation.  Early 
in  his  career  he  won  and  ever  maintained  a  reputation  as  a  clear,  forceful  and 
convincing  speaker  who  in  addition  to  powerful  logic  employed  with  equal 
facility  and  appropriateness  illustration  and  narrative.  His  lectures  upon  the 
subject  of  Christianity  from  the  standpoint  of  the  historian  and  logician  have 
commanded  the  interest  and  attention  of  thoughtful  persons  throughout  the 
country  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  best  writing  of  the  period  on  this 
subject  is  found  in  his  lecture  on  the  divinity  of  Christ.  He  was  notable  as 
an  orator  and  ninnerous  were  the  demands  made  upon  him  in  this  connection. 
He  was  a  strong  speaker  on  public  questions,  clear,  powerful  and  convincing  in 
his  argument  and  to  a  rare  degree  felicitous  as  a  post-prandial  orator. 

The  death  of  Judge  Williams  occurred  April  4,  1910.  On  the  pathway  of 
sleep  he  passed  to  the  home  beyond.  Retiring  to  rest  one  night,  he  awakened 
to  the  etemar  Hfe  the  following  morning.  Said  one  who  knew  him :  "He  has 
lived  a  blameless  personal  life  and  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  Port- 
land's citizens  as  one  of  their  most  precious  heirlooms."  There  is  a  side  of  his 
life  which  should  not  be  overlooked — his  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  of 
heart.  To  him,  in  any  of  the  great  positions  he  has  held,  any  one,  however 
lowly  or  humble,  could  go  with  a  certainty  of  being  kindly  received  and  cour- 
teously treated.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  down-trodden.  His  serv- 
ices were  always  at  the  command  of  the  distressed  and  the  unfortunate.  Through- 
out this  state  he  was  spoken  of  as  "Oregon's  grand  old  man,"  and  only  a  few 
days  prior  to  his  death  two  banquets  were  held  in  his  honor,  one  by  the  bar 
association  and  the  other  by  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club  on  the  occasion 
of  his  eighty-seventh  birthday.  On  both  occasions  he  responded  in  most  fitting 
and  entertaining  manner.  His  thought  was  never  retrospective.  He  lived  in 
the  present  and  preserved  the  precious  prize  of  keen  mentality  to  the  closing 
hours  of  his  life.  At  his  demise  the  Oregonian  stated:  "The  first  citizen  of 
Or^on,  a  man  of  great  and  simple  nature,  yet  of  intellectual  powers  the  high- 
est, has  passed  on  into  history.  His  services  throughout  a  long  and  eventful 
life,  both  to  the  State  of  Oregon  and  to  our  conmion  country,  the  United  States, 
have  been  of  highest  distinction  and  value.  In  him  personal  integrity,  intellectual 
sincerity,  intuitive  perception  of  the  leading  facts  of  every  important  situation, 
quick  discernment  and  faculty  of  separation  of  the  important  features  of  any 
subject  from  its  incidental  or  accidental  circumstances,  with  clearness  of  state- 
ment and  power  of  argument  unsurpassed,  marked  the  outlines  of  his  public 
character.  He  was  a  man  who  never  lost  his  equipoise,  nor  ever  studied  or 
posed  to  produce  sensational  or  startling  effects.    In  his  private  life  and  demeanor 
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there  was  the  same  simplicity  of  character,  evemiess  of  judgment  and  temper 
and  imaffectedness  in  action.  His  immense  powers,  of  which  he  himself  never 
seemed  aware,  were  always  at  his  command.  His  greatness,  like  all  true  great- 
ness, was  rooted  in  his  unconsciousness  of  it.  All  the  mistakes  he  ever  made 
were  due  to  the  simplicity  and  trustfulness  of  his  nature.  Himself  without 
guile,  he  never  imagined  it— even  to  his  latest  day — ^in  others.  If  this  was  a 
limitation,  it  was  a  fault  that  leaned  to  virtue's  side.  George  H.  Williams  is 
beyond  praise  or  blame  of  men.  In  him  there  was  intellectual  ability  the  rarest, 
on  one  side,  and  there  was  unselfishness  the  rarest  on  the  other.  The  life 
of  such  a  man  is  a  heritage  to  the  world  and  an  inspiration  to  it" 


ANDERSON  M.  CANNON. 

Anderson  M.  Cannon,  clerk  of  the  United  States  district  court,  was  born  in 
Linn  county,  Oregon,  November  22,  1871,  a  son  of  Sylvester  and  Joanna  (Cox) 
Cannon.  His  early  educational  advantages  were  supplemented  by  study  in 
Albany  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1892.  His  law 
studies  and  readings  secured  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1895  and  he  then  began 
practice  at  Albany,  Oregon,  in  1896.  He  afterward  practiced  at  Medford  and 
Salem,  remaining  in  the  latter  place  from  1904  until  April  6,  1908,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  as  clerk  of  the  United  States  district  court.  His 
preliminary  law  reading  had  been  pursued  under  the  preceptorship  of  Judge 
Charles  E.  Wolverton.  His  thorough  study  and  his  later  investigation  and  ex- 
perience in  the  practice  of  law  well  qualify  him  for  the  onerous  duties  which  he 
is  now  so  capably  discharging. 

Mj.  Cannon  was  married  in  1905  to  Miss  Mabel  Jones,  of  Salem,  a  daughter 
of  M.  L.  Jones,  a  farmer,  and  they  have  become  parents  of  two  children,  Caro- 
l)m  and  Dorothy.  Fraternally  Mr.  Cannon  is  connected  with  the  Masons  and 
has  taken  the  Royal  Arch  degree  of  the  chapter.  He  is  also  identified  with  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  he  has  won  many  friends  in  those 
societies. 


CYRUS  ABDA  DOLPH. 

Cyrus  Abda  Dolph,  accorded  a  position  of  distinction  in  the  ranks  of  the 
legal  fraternity  of  Portland  and  also  active  as  the  promoter  and  counselor  of 
various  financial  and  railway  enterprises  of  the  northwest,  has  in  his  life  record 
proved  the  fact  that  success  is  not  a  matter  of  fortunate  circumstances  or  of 
genius  as  is  held  by  some  but  is  the  outcome  of  clear  judgment,  experience, 
careful  preparation  for  the  work  in  hand  and  that  keen  discefnment  which  en- 
ables the  individual  to  recognize  and  separate  the  essential  from  all  incidental 
or  accidental  circumstances. 

He  was  bom  September  27,  1840,  upon  a  farm  near  Havana,  Chemung,  now 
Schuyler  County,  New  York.  He  was  called  Abda  in  honor  of  one  of  his  fore- 
fathers, Abda  Dolph,  who  was  bom  in  Bolton,  Massachusetts,  in  1740,  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  as  did  his  brother  Charles. 
The  ancestry  of  the  family,  however,  can  be  traced  back  to  a  much  more  re- 
mote period.  Family  history  records  the  fact  that  Balthazar  De  Wolf,  who 
was  bom  about  1620,  resided  for  some  years  in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  and 
in  1664  became  a  resident  of  Lyme,  that  state.  He  was  married  in  1645  and 
unto  him  and  his  wife,  Alice,  there  were  bom  six  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  Edward  De  Wolf,  who  was  bom  in  1646  and  died  in  1712,  after  having  been 
a  lifelong  resident  of  Lyme.     Unto  Edward  De  Wolf  and  his  wife,  Rebecca, 
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there  were  bom  four  sons:  Simon,  in  1671;  Charles,  in  1673;  Benjamin,  in 
1675 ;  and  Edward,  Jr.    The  line  of  descent  is  traced  through  the  second  son, 
Charles,  who  for  many  years  resided  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  where  h© 
died  in   1731,   his  wife.   Prudence,   surviving  him   for  ten  years.     Their  son 
Joseph  De  Wolf,  bom  in  171 7,  lost  his  Hfe  in  the  battle  of  Ix)uisberg  in  1757 
while  serving  with  the  colonial  army  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.     Joseph 
De  Wolf  wedded  Tabitha  Johnson  and  their  son  Abda  was  also  a  soldier  of 
the  French  and  Indian  war  and,  as  previously  stated,  was  numbered  among 
the  Revolutionary  heroes,   serving  with  Colonel   Whiting's  regiment  of   New 
York  troops  from  Albany  county.     It  was  at  the  time  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian war  that  he  changed  the  orthography  of  the  name  from'  the  French  to 
the  English  form,  adopting  the  present  spelling  of  Dolph.     He  wedded  Mary 
Coleman,  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Ruth  Coleman,  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut.    Their  son  Joseph  was  bom  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  June  6,  1767, 
followed  teaching  and  surveying  and  died  December  21,  1827.     His  wife,  who 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth  Norton,  was  bom  in   1772  and  died  in 
1839.     Her  parents  were  Joseph  and  Martha  Norton,  the  latter  a  daughter  of 
Jabez  and  Elizabeth  (Allen)  Norton.     Both  Joseph  and  Martha  Norton  were 
descended   from   Nicholas   Norton,   of   Weymouth,    Massachusetts,    (1636-60). 
During  much  of  his  life  he  made  his  home  at  Edgartown,  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard.    It  is  said  that  of  the  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  inhabitants  of  that 
place  in   1790  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  these  were   Nortons.     The 
progenitor  of  the  family,  Nicholas  Norton,  had  a  son  Benjamin,  whose  son 
Nicholas  married  Martha  Daggett,  and  their  son,  Jabez  Nortc«i,  was  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Norton)  Dolph.    Little  is  known  concerning  the  first  Nicholas, 
except  that  he  was  bom  in  1610  and  died  in  1690,  after  having  for  years  made 
his  hcrnie  at  Weymouth  and  thcuit./at^Edgartown.     Mention  has  been  made  of 
<Mie  of  the  Norton  descendants,  /vi(Iio;^|iiari3ei. a. member  of  the  Daggett  family. 
This  family  traced  its  lineage  ird  Joter  Daggett,  of  Weymouth,  who  died  in 
1642.     By  the  marriage  of  John  Daggett  to  Bathsheba  Pratt,  there  was  a  son 
Thomas,  who  married  Hannah  Mayhew',"ahd  their  son  Joshua,  married  Han- 
nah Norton,  a  daughter  of  Isaac  -and  -Ruth-.Kortoh.    Joshua  and  Hannah  Dag- 
gett had  a  daughter  Martha,  previously  mentioned  as  the  wife  of   Nicholas 
Norton. 

Through  the  wife  of  Thomas  Daggett  the  family  is  brought  into  relation- 
ship with  the  Mayhew  family  of  colonial  fame.  The  founder  of  this  family  in 
America,  Thomas  Mayhew,  was  bom  in  England  in  March  of  1592.  In  1641 
he  obtained  a  grant  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the  neighboring  island  and  the 
next  year  settled  at  Edgartown,  whose  inhabitants  were  then  Indians.  With 
him  came  a  few  Englishmen  and  they  in  turn  were  joined  by  others  from  their 
native  land.  However,  the  population  still  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Indians. 
During  King  Phillip's  war,  when  the  savages  became  hostile  and  killed  the 
white  settlers  all  over  New  England,  such  was  the  influence  of  Thomas  May- 
hew over  the  red  men  of  his  island  that  they  remained  quiet  and  peaceful, 
though  they  might  easily  have  killed  the  few  white  men  had  they  so  desired. 
After  a  long  and  honorable  service  as  governor  of  the- island,  Thomas  Mayhew 
died  in  March  of  1682.  His  scm  Thomas  was  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  and 
so  greatly  beloved  by  them  that  even  many  years  after  he  perished  at  sea  in 
a  shipwreck  he  was  seldom  named  by  them  without  tears.  Other  members  of 
the  family  also  became  prominent,  especially  Experience  (bom  1637,  died  1758), 
"Zachariah  (1717-1806)  and  Jonathan  (1720-1766),  the  last  named  distinguished 
as  a  theologian  and  patriot 

The  genealogy  is  traced  from  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Norton)  Dolph  to 
-their  son,  Chester  V.  Dolph,  who  was  bom  at  Whitehall,  New  York,  on  Lake 
XHiamplain,  Febmary  14,  1812,  and  died  November  3,  1869.  His  wife  was 
"Elizabeth  V.  Steele  (bom  1813,  died  1884),  whose  parents  were  William  Steele 
<i785-i868)   and  Rachel  Vanderbilt  (1795-1883).     William  Steele  was  a  son 
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of  John  B.  and  Grace  Seville  (Brown)  Steele.  Rachel  Vanderbilt  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cornelius  and  Elizabeth  (Rodman)  Vanderbilt,  her  father  being  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  most  noted  pioneer  families  of  Staten  island,  New  York. 

The  four  sons  in  the  family  of  Chester  V.  Dolph  were:  Joseph  Norton, 
deceased,  who  at  one  time  represented  Oregon  in  the  United  States  senate; 
Cyrus  A.;  William  V.,  who  is  living  on  the  old  homestead  in  New  York;  and 
John  Mathew,  an  educator  of  note  now  at  Port  Jervis,   New  York.     These 
sons  were  reared  on  the  old  home  farm  in  what  is  now  Schuyler  county  and 
there,  like  other  members  of  the  household,  Cyrus  A.  Dolph  assisted  in  the 
farm  work  and  pursued  his  education  in  the  village  school.    Three  years,  from 
1859  to  1862,  were  devoted  to  teaching  and  in  the  latter  year  he  and  his  brother 
Joseph  enlisted  in  a  company  known  as  the  Oregon  Escort,  which  was  formed 
in  order  to  provide  military  protection  to  emigrants  crossing  the  plains  to  Ore- 
gon, for  in  that  year  the  Indians  cm  the  western  plains  to5c  advantage  of  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  country  and  constantly  menaced  the  life  and  prop- 
erty of  those  who  were  journeying  from  the  east  to  the  Pacific  coast.     The 
brothers  continued  on  military  duty  until  they  reached  Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
ington^  where  they  were  honorably  discharged.    They  then  proceeded  to  Port- 
land, and  Cyrus  A.  Dolph  in  1866  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  since  which  time 
he  has  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.    Progress  in  this  field  is  proverbially  slow 
and  yet  he  had  no  long  and  dreary  period  of  waiting  for  clients.    Almost  im- 
mediately he  came  to  the  front  as  a  representative  of  the  legal  profession  here, 
a  position  which  he  has  ever  since  maintained,  being  numbered  among  those 
who  have  conferred  honor  and  dignity  upon  the  legal  profession  and  have 
brought  to  the  Oregon  bar  a  reputation  which  places  it  on  a  par  with  the  bar 
in  the  older  states  of  the  east.     In  1883  ^^  became  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Dolph,  Bellinger,  Mallory  &  Simon.     Ten  years  later  a  change  in  the 
partnership  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  firm  style  of  Dolph,  Mallory,  Simon  & 
Gearin,  his  associates  being  Rufus  Mallory,  Hon.  Joseph  Simon  and  John  M. 
Gearin,   all   distinguished   lawyers   so  that  the  partnership   is  one  of   marked 
legal  talent  and  ability.     Mr.  Dolph  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  law 
counselors  on  the  coast  and  has  specialized  to  a  large  extent  in  corporation 
and  railroad  law. 

He  has  also  been  an  active  factor  in  organizing  and  promoting  business 
projects  and  enterprises  which  have  been  of  far-reaching  importance  and  benefit. 
He  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Portland  Savings  Bank  and  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  occupied  the  presidency 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Terminal  Company  of  Oregon.  He  has  been  finan- 
cially interested  in  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company  and  was  general  attorney 
for  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Company  in  1883  and  1884,  while  for  a 
considerable  period  he  served  as  one  of  its  directors.  He  was  also  a  director 
of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  from  1883  until  1889  and  in 
the  former  year  was  chosen  general  attorney  for  that  company  and  consult- 
ing attorney  in  Oregon  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  being  se- 
lected for  the  two  positions  by  Henry  Villard,  who  was  president  of  the  two 
companies.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Security  Savings  &  Trust 
Company  and  his  name  has  long  been  inscribed  high  on  the  roll  of  the  state's 
distinguished  lawyers  and  financiers. 

Mr.  Dolph  was  married  on  the  24th  of  June,  1874,  to  Miss  Eliza  Cardinell 
a  native  of  Canada  and  a  daughter  of  Charles  Cardinell,  who  was  of  French 
Huguenot  lineage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dolph  became  parents  of  three  sons  and  a 
daughter:  Joseph  N.,  Hazel  Mills,  William  Vanderbilt  and  John  Mathew. 

In  the  social  circles  of  the  city  the  family  has  ever  occupied  a  prominent 
position,  and  Mr.  Dolph  as  been  active  in  many  movements  that  have  been  of 
material  benefit  to  Portland.  The  important  lines  of  public  progress  and  im- 
provement receive  not  only  his  endorsement  but  also  his  cooperation.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  water-works  committee  and  president  of 
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the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Portland  Library  Association.  He  is  also  a  regent 
of  the  Oregon  University  and  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  movements  for 
higher  education.  He  has  been  allied  with  the  republican  party  since  age  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  right  of  franchise  and  undoubtedly  could  have  attained 
to  high  political  hcMiors  had  not  his  ambitions  and  desires  been  centered  juid 
directed  in  other  channels.  In  June;  1869,  entirely  unsolicited,  he  was  accorded 
the  republican  nomination  for  city  attorney  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority, 
serving  for  the  regular  term  of  two  years.  When  he  was  absent  from  the 
dty  in  1874  the  republican  convention  nominated  him  for  the  state  legislature, 
but  at  that  time  he  declined  to  become  a  candidate  as  he  did  later  when  tendered 
the  appointment  of  circuit  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  circuit,  preferring  to  con- 
centrate his  time  and  energies  upon  his  law  practice  and  the  cooperative  in- 
terests with  which  he  had  become  identified.  A  resident  of  Portland  since 
1862^  he  can  without  invidious  distinction  be  numbered  amcnig  her  most  promi- 
nent and  honored  citizens. 


JAMES  LAIDLAW. 


James  Laidlaw,  consul  for  Great  Britain  in  the  district  comprised  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Alaska,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  was 
bom  at  Fisherton  Manse,  Dunure,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1847,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  James  and  Hannah  (Goodfellow)  Laidlaw.  His  father 
was  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland  and  was  for  forty-five  years  chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  residing  at  Wanlockhead,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland.  The 
Laidlaw  family  is  a  very  old  one  in  Scotland,  particularly  on  the 'border,  and 
representatives  of  the  name  are  mentioned  at  various  times  in  connection  with 
important  features  in  Scottish  history,  particularly  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 

James  Laidlaw  pursued  his  education  in  the  parish  school  of  Wanlockhead, 
and  afterward  in  the  Andersonian  University  at  Glasgow.  He  then  entered  the 
shipping  business  in  connection  with  Cross  &  Company  in  Glasgow,  where  he 
remained  until  1867  when,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty  years,  he  sailed  for  Val- 
paraiso, Chili,  being  sent  out  by  the  firm  which  he  represented.  He  remained  in 
the  South  American  city  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  learned  consider- 
able about  the  northern  Pacific  coast  and  determined  to  identify  his  interests  with 
those  of  Portland,  in  which  city  he  arrived  in  1872.  Here  he  established  a  ship- 
ping business  under  the  name  of  James  Laidlaw  &  Company,  and  his  success  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  continued  in  this  line  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury, or  until  1896,  when  he  retired  to  accept  the  position  of  British  consul  for 
the  states  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  Later  Montana  and  Alaska  were 
I  added  to  the  district  which  is  now  the  largest  consular  district  in  area  under  the 
j  British  empire.  Mr.  Laidlaw  is  proving  himself  an  able  representative  of  his 
native  country  in  this  service,  displaying  a  spirit  of  diplomacy  that  is  creditable 
and  favorable  alike  to  the  land  of  his  birth  and  the  land  of  his  adoption.  He  was 
first  appointed  British  vice  consul  at  Portland  in  1874,  and  during  his  service  in 
that  position  became  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  the  office,  so  that  he 
brought  broad  and  thorough  experience  to  bear  when  in  1896  he  was  made  consul 
for  tiie  district  which  he  now  represents. 

In  San  Francisco  in  1874  Mr.  Laidlaw  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Louise 
Carpenter,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Carpenter,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Having  lost  his  first  wife,  he  was  married  in  Portland  in  1890  to  Miss  Charlotte 
Coad  Stout,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Lansing  Stout,  of  this  city.  His  children 
£  are,  James  Ernest.  Hugh  Alexander,  Charlotte  Louise,  Katharine  Goodfellow, 
I  William  Lansing  Stout,  John  Raleieh  and  Hannah  Brownridge. 
r  Mr.  Laidlaw  belongs  to  the  Arlinefton  Club  of  which  he  became  a  charter 

t        member.    He  is  an  Episcopalian  in  his  religious  faith  and  has  been  vestryman  and 
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warden  of  Trinity  church  of  Portland  for  many  years.  His  residence  in  this 
city  covers  thirty-eight  years  and  his  record  as  a  business  man  and  public  offi- 
cial commends  him  to  the  confidence  and  high  regard  of  all,  for  at  no  time  has 
there  been  a  single  esoteric  phase  in  his  career  and  his  devotion  to  duty,  whether 
in  the  management  of  private  interests  or  in  private  service,  is  recognized  as  one 
of  his  marked  characteristics. 


HON.  HENRY  W.   CORBETT. 

Bom  <m  the  Atlantic  coast,  Henry  W.  Corbett  came  to  the  Pacific  seaboard 
in  early  manhood  and  from  that  time  aided  in  shaping  and  formulating  the 
policy  of  the  great  western  country,  leaving  the  impress  of  his  individuality 
upon  its  material  development,  its  political  advancement  and  less  directly,  but 
none  the  less  effectively,  upon  its  intellectual  and  moral  progress.  His  natal 
day  was  February  i8,  1827,  and  the  place  of  his  nativity  Westboro,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  traced  his  ancestry  back  to  Roger  Corbett,  a  military  chieftain 
who  won  fame  and  name  by  service  under  William  the  Conqueror.  Roger 
Corbett's  eldest  son,  William  Corbett,  was  the  owner  of  a  country  seat  at  Wattes- 
borough,  England,  while  the  second  son.  Sir  Roger  Corbett,  had  for  his  in- 
heritance the  castle  and  estate  of  Cans.  He  was  the  father  of  Robert  Corbett, 
Sr.,  who  participated  in  the  siege  of  Acre  under  Richard  I,  bearing  for  his 
arms  in  the  campaign  two  ravens,  which  have  since  been  used  by  the  family 
for  a  crest.  A  branch  of  the  family  was  planted  upon  New  England  soil  in 
early  colonial  days  when  a  settlement  was  made  at  Milford,  Massachusetts. 
Elijah  Corbett,  son  of  Elijah  Corbett,  Sr.,  and  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  edged  tools  in  that  state  and  afterward  at  White 
Creek,  Washington  county.  New  York,  where  his  death  occurred.  His  wife, 
Melinda  Forbush,  was  also  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  that  state,  whose  history  is  also  traced  back  to 
England.  Her  death  occurred  in  New  York.  There  were  eight  children  in 
the  family,  of  whom  three  sons  and  two  daughters  attained  adult  age,  includ- 
ing Elijah  Corbett,  who  came  to  Portland  in  1864  and  remained  here  until  his 
death.  Another  son,  Hamilton,  died  in  New  York  in  early  manhood.  The 
daughters  were  Mrs.  Thomas  Robertson,  who  came  to  Portland  in  1856,  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Failing,  who  became  a  resident  of  this  city  in  1858,  but  both  are 
now  deceased. 

The  youngest  member  of  the  family  was  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Corbett  of 
this  review,  who  was  only  four  years  of  age  when  his  parents  removed  with 
their  family  to  White  Creek,  New  York.  Following  their  removal  to  Cambridge, 
New  York,  he  completed  a  course  in  the  Cambridge  Academy  when  thirteen  years 
of  age.  Entering  business  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  village  store,  after  three  years 
he  sought  the  broader  opportunities  of  the  city  and  went  to  New  Yoric,  carry- 
ing with  him  his  entire  cash  capital,  consisting  of  but  twenty-two  dollars.  Soon 
he  secured  a  position  in  a  dry-goods  store  on  Catherine  and  East  Broadway 
and  a  year  later  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  wholesale  dry-goods  house  of 
Bradford  &  Birdsell  on  Cedar  street,  there  remaining  for  three  years.  He  was 
afterward  with  Williams,  Bradford  &  Company,  wholesale  dry-goods  merchants, 
but  with  notable  prescience  determined  to  seek  a  home  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  in  1850  arrived  at  Portland.  The  tide  of  emigration  was  at  that  time  all 
toward  California,  attracted  by  the  gold  discoveries,  and  few  realized  what  a 
source  of  wealth  there  was  in  the  northwest,  with  its  splendid  forests,  its  rich* 
agricultural  lands  and  many  other  natural  resources  which  might  be  utilized  in 
the  attainment  of  wealth.  Mr.  Corbett  recognized  the  fact  that  products  raised 
in  Oregon  would  be  sold  in  California,  where  almost  the  entire  population 
were  engaged  in  mining  gold,  that  payments  would  be  made  with  gold  dust  and 
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thus  Portland  would  become  an  excellent  trading  point.  That  his  reasoning  was 
sound  time  has  proven. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1851,  he  embarked  as  a  passenger  on  the  Empire 
City,  which  sailed  from  New  York  to  Panama.  He  crossed  the  isthmus  on  a 
mule  and  then  sailed  on  the  Columbia,  a  steamer  which  had  been  built  by  How- 
land  Aspinwall  of  New  York  for  the  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  Port- 
land. After  a  few  years  spent  in  the  former  city  Mr.  Corbett  continued  north- 
ward to  Astoria,  where  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  the  following 
day  he  reached  his  destination.  Large  forests  of  pine  and  spruce  covered  nearly 
the  entire  site  of  what  is  now  one  of  America's  most  beautiful  cities,  although 
a  few  business  houses  had  been  established  on  Front  street,  around  which  were 
seen  the  homes  of  a  few  settlers.  The  territory  of  Oregon  at  that  time  embraced 
Washington,  Idaho  and  a  part  of  Montana.  The  goods  which  he  had  shipped 
on  the  baiic  Francis  and  Louisa  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  some  months  before 
he  started  reached  Portland  in  May,  185 1,  and  in  a  little  building  on  Front  and 
Oak  streets  he  opened  a  general  mercantile  store,  over  which  he  had  personal 
supervision  until  June,  1852,  when  he  placed  his  store  in  charge  of  a  manager 
ami  by  way  of  the  Panama  route  returned  to  the  east.  For  almost  a  year  he 
remained  in  New  York,  during  which  time  he  made  shipments  to  the  Portland 
store.  In  1853  he  resumed  personal  charge  of  the  business  and  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  merchandise  was  shipped  in  that  way 
to  San, Francisco  and  thence  by  boat  to  Portland.  In  1868  he  made  his  first 
trip  by  rail  from  the  east  to  San  Francisco,  previous  to  which  time  he  had 
crossed  the  isthmus  thirteen  times  on  trips  between  the  east  and  the  west.  Fr(Hn 
the  earliest  period  of  his  residence  in  Portland  he  was  recognized  as  a  promi- 
nent factor  in  its  commercial  circles.  He  instituted  many  progressive  methods 
and  also  reformed  measures  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  When  he  closed 
his  store  on  Sunday  it  was  regarded  as  a  startling  innovation,  for  previous  to 
that  time  every  business  house  was  open  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  With 
the  growth  of  the  city  his  enterprise  expanded,  the  original  house  of  H.  W. 
Cor^t  becoming  in  time  the  property  of  the  firm  of  H.  W.  Corbett  &  Com- 
pany, predecessors  of  Corbett,  Failing  &  Company,  who  in  turn  were  succeeded 
by  Corbett,  Failing  &  Robertson.  The  line  of  general  merchandise  was  dis- 
continued and  the  trade  centered  in  wholesale  hardware,  the  business  in  this 
line  exceeding  every  other  similar  enterprise  in  the  northwest  since  1867. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Corbett  became  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  Port- 
land and  this  section  of  the  country.  Strong  in  his  ability  to  plan  to  perform, 
strong  in  his  honor  and  name,  Mr.  Corbett  not  only  promoted  many  business 
projects  but  largely  set  the  standard  for  commercial  and  financial  integ^ty  and 
enterprise.  In  1868  he  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  which  Mr.  Failing  was  made  president  and  so  continued  until  his 
death  in  1898,  when  Mr.  Corbett  became  the  executive  head  of  the  institution. 
This  was  the  first  national  bank  organized  on  the  coast  and  during  his  life  time 
the  capital  stock  was  increased  from  one  to  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
while  its  deposits  aggregated  about  seven  million  dollars.  It  became  the  larg- 
est bank  of  the  northwest  and  its  success  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
conservative  policy  and  progressive  methods  of  Mr.  Corbett.  He  was  also 
prominent  in  organizing  the  Security  Savings  &  Trust  Company  of  Portland 
and  became  its  president  and  one  of  its  directors.  He  was  likewise  interested 
in  the  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company  of  Portland  and  thus  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  financial  circles.  He  was,  moreover,  president  of  the  Willamette 
Steel  &  Iron  Works  and  president  of  the  Portland  Hotel  Company,  which 
erected  at  Portland  one  of  the  finest  hotels  on  the  coast.  He  was  a  promoter 
of  city  and  suburban  railway  building  and,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Street  Railway  Companies,  added  much  to  the  development  of 
the  lines.     Long  before  this,  however,  he  was  connected  with  transportation 

facilities.     In  1865  he  was  awarded  the  ccMitract  for  transporting  the  mails  to 
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California  and  four  years  later  became  owner  of  the  California  stage  line, 
which  he  extended  to  carry  out  the  contract  for  running  the  four-horse  stage 
coach  with  the  mail  between  Portland  and  California.  On  his  election  to  the 
United  States  senate  in  1866  he  relinquished  the  contract,  but  for  many  years 
thereafter  was  identified  with  transportation  interests  as  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  of  its  successor,  the  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. 

He  was  a  cooperant  factor  in  establishing  and  promoting  many  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  Portland,  whereby  the  industrial  activity  of  the  city  has  been 
greatly  promoted,  and  while  in  the  United  States  senate  he  was  a  stanch  champion 
of  the  cause  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Portland's  upbuilding  has  been 
greatly  prcmioted  by  him,  for  he  was  largely  instnmiental  in  erecting  the  First 
National  Bank  building;  the  Worcester  block  on  Third  and  Oak  Streets;  the 
Cambridge  block  on  Third  and  Morrison ;  the  Neustadter  building  on  Stark  and 
Fifth;  the  Corbett,  Hamilton  and  Marquam  buildings,  etc.  At  all  times  recog- 
nizing the  signs  of  the  times,  he  labored  to  meet  existing  conditions  and  to 
anticipate  the  needs  of  a  growing  community,  and  while  he  promoted  his  in- 
dividual interests  he  contributed  as  well  to  the  general  prosperity.  The  activity 
of  today  becomes  the  history  of  tomorrow,  and  thus  Mr.  Corbett  was  closely 
associated  with  events  which  are  regarded  as  important  features  in  the  city's 
annals. 

He  had  close  connection  with  many  interests  and  events  which  bore  no 
relation  to  commercial,  industrial  or  financial  activity.  He  stood  as  the  pro- 
moter of  many  municipal  projects  and  his  prominence  and  public  spirit  made 
him  logically  the  candidate  for  the  United  States  senate  in  1866,  when  he  was 
elected  over  Governor  Gibbs  and  John  H.  Mitchell,  becoming  a  member  of 
the  upper  house  of  the  national  legislature  on  the  4th  of  March,  1867.  His 
service  there  was  attended  with  tangible  and  beneficial  results.  He  secured  the 
appropriation  for  the  Portland  postoffice,  also  the  custom  house  at  Astoria 
and  succeeded  in  having  Portland  made  the  port  of  entry  for  the  Willamette 
custom  district.  He  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  return  of  the  govern- 
ment to  specie  payment,  which,  though  not  passed  at  the  time,  was  eventually 
adopted.  In  the  senate  he  was  especially  effective  in  securing  much  needed 
financial  legislation.  After  his  retirement  on  the  4th  of  March,  1873,  he  spent 
seven  months  in  travel  abroad.  He  again  became  an  active  factor  in  politics, 
when,  in  1896,  the  St.  Louis  platform  declared  for  the  gold  standard.  He  was 
among  those  that  held  the  party  to  this  standard  in  Oregon,  when  many  of 
its  advocates  became  supporters  of  the  free  silver  platform.  The  labors  of 
Mr.  Corbett  and  his  associates,  however,  won  a  republican  victory  in  Oregon, 
when  all  of  the  other  western  states  gave  their  support  to  the  democracy.  In 
1900  he  was  again  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  United  States  senate  and 
had  the  majority  of  republican  legislators  but  was  defeated  by  John  H.  Mitchell 
througli  a  combination  of  democrats  and  some  of  the  republicans.  When  the 
Or^ion  legislature  failed  to  elect  a  United  States  senator  in  1899  Governor 
Geer  appointed  him  to  the  office,  but  he  was  not  seated  on  account  of  the  senate 
ruling  that  an  appointed  senator  was  not  entitled  to  a  seat  caused  by  the  failure 
of  a  state  legislature  to  elect  when  they  had  the  opportunity.  He  was  several 
times  chosen  as  a  delegate  to  the  republican  national  conventions  and  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  Oregon  leaders. 

Among  Mr.  Corbett's  more  recent  public  work  was  his  splendid  service  in 
connection  with  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  Exposition.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  bent  every  energy  toward  making  the  exposition  the 
success  which  history  records.  Ideally  situated  on  the  bank  of  an  inland  lake, 
the  exposition  grounds  were  laid  out  in  most  attractive  form,  and  the  exhibits 
were  of  a  most  interesting  character.  Mr.  Corbett  gave  much  time  and  thought 
to  plans  and  active  work  for  the  exposition  and  contributed  in  substantial 
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measure  to  its  success  up  to  the  day  prior  to  his  death,  when  realizing  that  his 
strength  was  failing  he  resigned  the  presidency. 

Pleasantly  situated  in  his  home  life,  Mr.  Corbett  was  married  in  Albany, 
New  York,  to  Miss  Caroline  E.  Jagger,  who  was  bom  in  that  city  and  there 
passed  away  in  1865,  leaving  two  sons,  Henry  J.  and  Hamilton  P.,  both  of 
whcmti  died  in  Portland  in  early  manhood.  It  was  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts^ 
that  Mr.  Corbett  wedded  Miss  Emma  L.  Ruggles,  a  native  of  that  state. 

Few  men  have  more  fully  realized  the  obligations  of  wealth  or  met  their 
responsibilities  in  a  more  creditable  manner.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
and  a  generous  supporter  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Aid  Society,  which  endeavored 
to  secure  arrangements  whereby  children  guilty  of  a  first  crime  should  not 
be  thrown  among  hardened  criminals.  The  home  was  built  especially  for  such 
first  offenders  and  its  influence  has  been  most  beneficial.  Mr.  Corbett's  private 
benevolences  were  many  and,  in  fact,  no  good  work  done  in  the  name  of  char- 
ity or  religion  sought  his  aid  in  vain.  He  never  allowed  the  acquirement  of 
wealth  to  warp  his  kindly  nature,  but  remained  throughout  life  a  genial,  court- 
eous gentleman,  appreciative  of  social  amenities  and  generously  bestowing 
warm  r^ard  in  recognition  of  true  personal  worth.  Many  enterprises  of  Port- 
land today  stand  as  monuments  to  his  life  work,  but  a  more  fitting  and  even 
more  lasting  tribute  to  him  is  the  cherished  memory  which  his  friends  enter- 
tain for  him. 


GUSTAVUS  C.  MOSER. 

Gustavus  C.  Moser,  a  practitioner  at  the  Portland  bar  since  the  ist  of  June, 
1894,  was  bom  in  Alma,  Wisconsin,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1870,  a  son  of 
Fred  and  Anna  Moser,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Switzerland.  Following 
their  marriage  they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  city  of  Berne  but  after  a  short 
period  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world,  becoming  residents  of  Wisconsin. 
The  father  is  still  living  at  Alma  where  for  a  long  period  he  engaged  in  the  dairy 
business,  retiring,  however,  a  few  years  ago.  His  wife  died  when  their  son 
Gustavus  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  education  Gustavus  C.  Moser  completed  the  work  in 
successive  grades  and  the  high  school  of  Mondovi,  Wisconsin,  and  later  continued 
his  studies  in  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  College  at  Valparaiso.  In  the  in- 
terim between  his  high  school  course  and  his  college  course  he  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  the  district  school  for  three  winters  in  Wisconsin,  and  during  the  summer 
time  accepted  an  agency  position.  In  this  way  he  earned  the  money  that  enabled 
him  to  enter  college.  He  did  not  graduate  at  Valparaiso,  however,  because  ill- 
ness depleted  his  funds.  Attracted  toward  a  professional  career,  he  studied  for 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Oregon  on  the  ist  of  June,  1894.  He  had  become 
a  resident  of  this  state  in  1891  and  has  since  been  closely  identified  with  the  in- 
terests and  the  upbuilding  of  the  northwest.  Following  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
he  at  once  opened  a  law  office  in  Portland  and  in  the  intervening  period  of  sixteen 
years  has  made  substantial  progress  in  his  profession.  With  a  nature  that  can- 
not be  content  with  mediocrity,  he  has  closely  applied  himself  to  the  mastery  of 
legal  principles,  often  intricate  and  involved,  and  his  clear  and  cogent  reason- 
ing and  forceful  presentation  of  his  cases  indicate  his  careful  and  thorough 
preparation.  On  the  ist  of  July,  1904,  he  became  chief  deputy  district  attorney 
for  the  fourth  judicial  district  of  Oregfon  and  continued  to  fill  the  position  until 
the  1st  of  January,  1908,  when  he  resigned. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1898,  Mr.  Moser  was  married  to  Miss  Sara  Meta  Keats, 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  Keats.  She  was  bom  in  Toronto,  Canada,  and  engaged  in 
teaching  there  before  coming  to  Portland.    She  also  taught  in  the  public  schools 
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of  this  city  for  several  years  before  her  marriage.    She  is  a  distant  relative  of  the 
poet  Keats. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moser  hold  membership  in  the  First  Christian  church  and 
he  is  identified  with  several  fraternal  and  social  organizations.  He  is  prominent 
in  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which  order  he  was  grand  chancellor  for  Or^;on 
from  June,  1908,  until  June,  1909.  He  is  also  a  past  exalted  ruler  of  Portland 
Lodge,  No.  142,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  having  served  from  April  1909  until  April  1910. 
He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Multnomah  Amateur  Athletic  Club,  the  Conmiercial 
Club  and  several  other  organizations  of  like  character.  He  served  for  three 
years  in  the  Oregon  National  Guard  as  a  noncommissioned  officer.  He  has 
always  been  a  stalwart  republican,  interested  in  the  success  of  the  party  and  doing 
all  that  he  can  to  further  its  success.  His  ambition,  however,  is  not  in  the  line 
of  office  seeking.  He  has  some  real-estate  and  mining  investments  which  are 
paying  good  returns,  but  his  time  and  attention  are  chiefly  given  to  his  law  prac- 
tice and  in  a  profession  demanding  keen  intellectuality  and  individual  merit  he  is 
making  continuous  progress. 


HENRY  LEWIS  PITTOCK. 

Henry  Lewis  Pittock,  who  for  half  a  century  has  been  identified  with  Port- 
land, as  managing  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Or^cMiian,  is  known  for  the 
impress  that  his  life  has  made  upon  the  pages  of  its  history.  Quiet  and 
unostentatious,  he  has  ever  sought  to  keep  his  personality  in  the  back  ground, 
but  as  the  man  behind  the  paper  which  for  over  fifty  years  has  led  public 
thought  and  voices  its  sentiments,  anticipated  the  public  needs  and  fostered 
every  movement  for  the  development  of  the  city  during  the  entire  period  of  its 
growth  from  a  mere  village  to  a  metropolis,  has  been  associated  to  some  extent 
with  its  every  thought  and  action  since  its  infancy,  his  career  is  inseparably  linked 
with  that  of  Portland  and  the  influence  that  his  character  has  had  upon  the 
moulding  of  its  history  can  hardly  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Pittock  was  bom  in  London,  England,  March  i,  1836,  a  son  of  Frederick 
and  Susanna  (Bwiner)  Pittock,  both  natives  of  Kent  county.  His  father  first 
came  to  America  in  1825,  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Pittock,  who 
emigrated  from  Dover,  Kent  county,  England,  and  established  their  home  in 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Frederick  Pittock  later  went  to  London,  where  he 
learned  the  printer's  trade  and  was  married  but  returned  to  Pittsburg  in  1839 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  city,  engaged  principally  in  the  print- 
ing business.  Henry  Lewis  Pittock  was  the  third  in  a  family  of  eight  children, 
of  whom  five  are  yet  living.  A  brother,  Robert  Pittock,  formerly  of  Portland, 
died  in  San  Diego,  California,  three  years  ago.  Another  broUier,  John  W. 
Pittock,  was  the  founder  of  the  Pittsburg  (Penn.)  Leader. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Pittock  received  his  early  education 
and  later  attended  the  preparatory  school  of  the  University  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father  being  a  printer,  he  learned  something  of  the  trade  while 
working  in  his  office  in  Pittsburg  and  was  attracted  to  Portland  by  letters 
written  to  the  Pittsburg  papers  by  members  from  the  missionary  colony  founded 
in  Oregon  by  the  United  Presbyterian  church.  He  decided  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  new  country,  and  in  the  simimer  of  1853,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
he  and  his  elder  brother,  Robert,  joined  an  emigrant  party  for  the  Pacific  coast. 
At  Malheur  river  they  separated,  the  brother  going  to  Eugene,  while  Henry 
Pittock  came  to  Portland.  He  attempted  to  get  work  in  the  different  newspaper 
offices  of  the  city  but  failed.  After  looking  for  emplojrment  for  several  days 
without  success  he  refused  a  position  as  assistant  bar  tender  at  the  Columbia 
Hotel  because  it  afforded  no  possibilities  of  a  career.  In  the  latter  part  of 
October  he  was  offered  a  situation  by  Thomas  J.  Dryer,  proprietor  of  the 
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Weekly  Oregonian,  who  agreed  to  give  him  his  board  and  clothing  for  six 
months'  services.  Long  before  this  period  ended  he  had  proved  his  ability  and 
worth  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  engaged  for  a  year  at  a  salary  of  nine 
hundred  doUars,  after  which  he  was  paid  journeyman's  wages. 

Frequently  during  the  first  years  of  his  connection  with  the  Oregonian,  the 
responsibility  of  getting  out  the  paper  devolved  entirely  upon  him  as  Mr.  Dryer 
was  too  busy  with  other  affairs,  and  thus  Mr.  Pittock  soon  assumed  the  business 
management  of  the  enterprise.  During  the  campaign  of  i860  he  took  charge  of 
the  paper  under  contract  with  Mr.  Dryer,  who  made  a  canvass  of  the  state  as  a 
republican  candidate  for  presidential  elector,  and  immediately  following  the 
election  Mr.  Pittock  purchased  the  Oregonian.  He  at  once  instituted  a  pro- 
gressive spirit  in  its  management,  and,  deeming  it  necessary  to  make  it  a  daily, 
soon  went  to  San  Francisco  and  purchased  a  cylinder  press,  arranged  for  news 
service  from  Yreka,  California,  by  mail,  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  1861, 
published  the  first  issue  of  the  Morning  Oregonian.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  con- 
duct the  paper  c«i  a  sound  business  basis  and  pay  all  employes  weekly,  though 
to  do  so  often  required  his  last  dollar.  At  that  time  there  were  three  other 
dailies  in  the  field  and  competition  was  very  strong,  but  he  exerted  every  effort 
to  produce  the  best  paper,  and,  in  spite  of  being  often  handicapped  by  lack  of 
means,  the  Oregonian  became  the  only  survivor  of  the  four.  At  times  Mr. 
Pittock  found  it  difficult  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  paper,  yet  in  the 
fifty-seven  years  of  his  connection  therewith,  it  has  never  missed  an  issue, 
although  fire  and  flood  threatened  to  stop  its  publication. 

The  Weekly  Oregonian  was  established  on  the  4th  of  December  1850,  by 
T.  J.  Dryer,  who  conducted  it  as  a  four  page,  seven  column  weekly,  until  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Pittock  in  December,  i860.  The  latter  began  the  publication 
of  the  daily,  called  the  Morning  Oregonian,  as  a  four  page,  five  column  sheet, 
with  a  circulation  of  about  three  hundred  copies.  It  is  now  a  seven  column 
psiper  averaging  twenty  pages  daily,  with  seventy-two  to  ninety  pages  in  the 
Stmday  edition.  The  average  daily  circulation  is  over  fifty  thousand  and  the 
Sunday  paper  has  a  circulation  of  over  sixty  thousand.  Hard  pressed  finan- 
cially through  malicious  competition,  Mr.  Pittock  was  obliged,  in  1873,  ^^ 
organize  a  stock  company  which  he  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Oregon- 
ian Publishing  Company,  but  the  competition  being  soon  overcome,  he  gradually 
r^iained  the  larger  part  of  the  stock.  The  paper,  easily  recognized  as  the  lead- 
ing journal  of  Portland,  ranks  with  the  foremost  publications  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  policy  having  its  root  at  all  times  in  the  progressive  spirit  which  was 
instituted  by  Mr.  Pittock  when  he  assumed  control.  As  he  has  prospered  in 
business  he  has  extended  his  efforts  into  other  fields  and  is  now  interested  in 
timber  lands;  was  vice  president  of  the  company  which  built  the  railway  from 
Lyle  to  GcJdendale,  now  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific ;  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany which  built  the  first  paper  mills  in  Oregon,  located  near  Oregon  City ;  was 
the  vice  president  of  the  Salem,  Falls  City  &  Western  Railway  Company;  and 
president  of  the  Portland  Trust  Ccnnpany;  and  also  one  of  the  company  which 
built  the  paper  mills  at  La  Camas,  Washington,  now  one  of  the  largest  enter- 
prises of  this  character  on  the  coast,  owned  by  the  Crown  ColumWa  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company,  in  which  Mr.  Pittock  is  still  interested. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Pittock  has  been  very  active  in  Masonic  affairs  and  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  held  in  Portland  in  1910  was  elected  grand 
senior  steward  for  the  state  of  Oregon.  Aside  irom  his  connection  witii  the 
Oregonian,  which  is  the  acknowledged  champion  of  all  that  pertains  to  public 
progress,  he  is  interested  in  various  public  movements  that  have  constituted  and 
are  still  an  element  in  the  city's  growth  and  development. 

Concerning  the  character  of  Henry  L.  Pittock,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Port- 
land who  knows  the  publisher  and  managing  owner  of  the  Or^;onian  intimately 
upcm  request  penned  these  lines:  "It  is  the  fashion  to  reserve  for  obituary 
notices  such  praise  as  a  man  merits  while  he  is  yet  living.    Of  adverse  criticism, 
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every  energetic  and  forceful  man  in  a  community  hears  enough;  of  commenda- 
tion very  little. 

"When  such  a  man  has  lived  his  three  score  and  ten  and  his  twilight  shadows 
lengthen,  it  is  proper  to  record  a  just  estimate  of  him.  Henry  Pi ttock  has  the 
finest  perception  of  a  newspaper's  relation  to  its  readers  and  to  the  conmion- 
wealth  whose  voice  it  is.  No  one  within  or  without  the  field  of  journalism  in 
Oregon  could  have  a  nicer  sense  of  a  newspaper's  duties  to  the  public  From 
the  time,  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  daily  OregcMiian  was  a  doubtful  enterprise, 
financially  a  weakling  and  its  roots  barely  set,  until  to-day  when  it  is  rich  beyond 
its  founder's  dreams,  influential  and  powerful — Henry  Pittock  lent  it  freely  and 
generously  to  every  cause  that  made  for  material  and  spiritual  advancement.  In 
the  early  days  of  his  paper  and  after  it  had  been  firmly  established,  he  encoun- 
tered very  strong  and  at  times,  unscruplous  opposition,  backed  by  practically 
unlimited  money.  Almost  alone  and  unaided  he  defeated  every  combination 
that  was  made  to  kill  off  his  paper.  He  carried  it  at  various  times,  through 
three  crises  that  would  have  unnerved,  if  indeed  they  would  not  have  bank- 
rupted an  ordinary  man.  Always  imperturbable,  he  seemed  calmer  in  great 
stress  than  under  ordinary  conditions.  He  is  fair  minded.  He  weighs  men 
and  things  judicially.    Slow  in  his  judgment,  having  formed  it,  he  never  wavers. 

"His  success  was  due  largely  to  his  acute  knowledge  of  the  value  of  news. 
During  the  Civil  war  his  expenditures  for  telegrams,  considering  the  income  of 
his  paper,  were  enormous.  The  policy  he  inaugurated  of  securing  important 
news  at  any  cost,  has  prevailed  to  this  day.  After  all  is  said,  the  Oregonian  is 
the  biggest  institution  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Pittock  laid  its  foundations  and  for 
fifty  years  upbuilded,  hand  in  hand  with  its  great  editor.  He  has  created  his 
own  monument." 


ARTHUR  CHAMPLIN  SPENCER. 

Arthur  Champhn  Spencer,  a  member  of  the  Portland  bar  who  is  now  acting 
as  attorney  for  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  was  bom  at  Suffield, 
Connecticut,  October  17,  1872,  his  parents  being  George  Francis  and  Martha 
(Champlin)  Spencer.  He  pursued  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Deep  River,  Connecticut,  passing  through  consecutive  grades  to  his  graduation 
from  high  school  at  that  place  with  the  class  of  June,  1889.  His  more  specifically 
literary  course  was  received  in  the  Connecticut  Literary  Institution  at  Suffield, 
Connecticut,  and  in  the  Vermont  Academy  at  Saxton's  River,  Vermont,  com- 
pleting the  course  in  the  latter  institution  in  June,  1891. 

Mr.  Spencer  made  his  initial  step  in  the  business  world  as  a  clerk  in  a  general 
merchandise  store  at  Deep  River,  and  after  being  thus  employed  for  a  time,  be- 
gan clerking  in  the  Deep  River  National  Bank.  He  came  to  the  west  in  1893  and 
after  thorough  preparation  for  the  bar,  his  studies  being  pursued  in  the  University 
of  Oregon,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Oregon  courts  in  June,  1895. 
He  has  since  followed  this  calling  in  Portland  and  while  advancement  at  the  bar 
is  proverbially  slow,  no  dreary  novitiate  awaited  him.  He  soon  became  estab- 
lished in  a  successful  law  practice  that  has  connected  him  with  much  important 
litigation  work  in  the  courts  and  he  was  deputy  district  attorney  for  the  fourth 
judicial  district  of  Oregon  from  1900  until  1904.  He  never  fails  to  give  a  thor- 
ough preparation  and  his  close  and  careful  analysis  of  a  case  enables  him  to  as- 
semble his  points  with  regard  to  their  due  relative  value,  never  for  a  moment 
losing  sight  of  the  important  point  upon  which  the  decision  of  every  case  finally 
depends.  After  engaging  for  several  years  in  general  practice  he  was  appointed 
six  years  ago  as  attorney  for  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  which 
he  now  represents  in  a  legal  capacity. 
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On  the  15th  of  June,  1898,  in  Portland,  Mr.  Spencer  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Margaret  Fenton,  a  daughter  of  James  D.  and  Margaret  A.  Fenton. 
Their  children  are:  George  Fenton,  aged  ten  years;  Margaret,  four  years  of  age; 
and  Arthur  Champlin,  a  year  old.  Mr.  Spencer  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  gives  his  political  endorsement  at  the  polls  to  the 
republican  party.  But  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office  have  no  attraction  for 
him  as  he  prefers  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  his  professional  duties,  in 
which  field  he  has  displayed  comprehensive  knowledge  with  special  efficiency  in 
the  department  of  railroad  law,  to  which  he  is  now  devoting  his  attention. 


CHARLES  BALDWIN  SEATklAN. 

Oregon  furnished  a  field  in  which  the  different  lines  of  business  were  not 
overcrowded  in  the  days  when  Charles  Baldwin  Seaman  was  a  young  man,  and 
to  this  country,  which  seemed  to  him  a  land  of  promise,  he  turned  his  attention, 
coming  to  the  northwest  with  a  hope  that  success  awaited  him  here^  He  was  a 
native  of  Ohio  and  a  son  of  Milton  and  Rebecca  Seaman,  the  latter  a  descendant 
of  a  noble  English  family.  The  father  was  a  steamboat  man  of  Ohio,  of  consid- 
erable prominence. 

Charles  Baldwin  Seaman  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  his  native  state  and,  his 
father  being  wealthy,  was  accorded  the  advantages  of  a  college  education.  As  a 
young  man,  however,  he  came  to  the  northwest  and  for  a  number  of  years  was 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  Portland  and  in  Oregon  City,  continuing  in  the  service 
of  others  until  he  felt  that  his  capital,  saved  from  his  earnings,  was  sufficient 
to  justify  him  in  engaging  in  the  grocery  business  on  his  own  account.  He  then 
established  a  store  and  his  business  ability,  enterprise  and  capable  management 
were  evidenced  in  the  success  that  followed  his  labors.  Gradually  he  developed 
a  large  trade  and  continued  in  business  until  two  years  prior  to  his  death,  when 
he  retired  with  a  handsome  competence. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  Mr.  Seaman  was  united  in  marriage  in  Port- 
land to  Miss  Samantha  J.  Waldron,  who  was  bom  in  Butler  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1844,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Sleppy)  Waldron.  The 
ancestry  of  her  family  is  traced  back  to  Baron  Resolved  Von  Waldron,  who  was 
one  of  the  original  patentees  of  New  Harlem,  New  York.  He  was  born  near 
the  town  of  Old  Harlem,  Holland,  in  1608,  was  educated  in  four  different 
languages  and  traveled  largely  over  Europe  and  South  America.  He  was  mar- 
ried, April  10,  1653,  to  Lady  Faneka  Van  Nagle,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  sailed 
for  New  York.  He  had  nine  children,  William,  Daniel,  Rebecca,  Aletje,  Barent, 
Armetje,  Ruth,  Joseph  and  Samuel.  The  fifth  son,  Samuel  Nagle  Waldron, 
was  bom  at  New  Harlem,  October  10,  1670,  and  was  married  to  Lady  Margaret 
Bloodgood,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Francis  Bloodgood,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
in  March,  1692.  They  had  nine  children  and  the  second  son,  Francis  B.  Waldron, 
was  bom  November  10,  1697.  He  was  married  December  21,  1 721,  to  Catherine 
Bruneal,  of  New  Harlem,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Bruneal,  who  removed  from 
New  Harlem  to  Clover  Hill,  Hunterdon  county.  New  Jersey,  in  1730.  To  him 
and  his  wife  were  bom  ten  children,  the  fourth  being  Samuel  B.  Waldron,  who 
was  bom  at  New  Harlem,  March  3,  1729.  He  married  Miss  Getty  Van  Ness, 
of  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey,  in  1751,  and  they  had  eight  children.  Their 
first  bora  was  Samuel  Von  Waldron,  who  was  bom  August  19,  1752,  and  was 
married  April  26,  1774,  to  Magdalene  Simpson.  They  had  nine  children,  the 
third  being  John  Waldron,  who  was  bom  April  17,  1785.  He  was  the  grand- 
father of  Mrs.  Seaman.  He  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  Weston,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1797,  and  in  1808  married  Maria  Lindsey,  of  Crawford  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. They  had  eight  children:  Margaret,  bom  February  7,  1809;  Isabell 
October  21,  1810;  Jemima,  July  15,  1812;  Alexandre,  January  19,  1814;  Samuel, 
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December  lo,  1815;  John  L.,  May  24,  1818;  Susan,  November  13,  1820;  and 
William,  June  23,  1823. 

Of  this  family  Samuel  Waldron  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Seaman.  He  re- 
moved to  Iowa  when  his  daughter  was  seven  years  of  age  and  the  following 
year,  1852,  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon  with  his  family,  joining  a  wagon  train 
under  the  command  of  Captain  James  Swafford.  His  wife  died  from  the  hard- 
ships of  the  journey  and  was  buried  in  Eastern  Oregon.  His  daughter,  Samantha 
J.,  acquired  her  education  in  the  schools  of  Or^on  City  and  of  Portland,  and 
on  the  list  of  January,  1863,  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Charles  B.  Seaman. 
Unto  them  were  born  six  children :  Mabel,  now  the  widow  of  George  York,  and 
a  resident  of  Kent,  Washington ;  Capitola,  the  widow  of  Charles  Forney ;  Lavella, 
the  widow  of  John  W.  Marshall ;  Milton  Waldron,  who  is  business  manager  for 
the  Baker  Theater  Company;  Norma  G.,  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business  in 
Portland;  and  Arlie,  also  of  Portland.  The  death  of  Mr.  Seaman  occurred 
when  he  was  about  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Seaman  is  still  living  in  Port- 
land, having  been  a  resident  of  this  section  of  the  state  for  fifty-eight  years.  She 
has  therefore  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  city  from  the  time  it  was  a  tiny  village 
and  has  seen  the  transformation  of  the  surrounding  country  from  a  wild  and 
unsettled  region  to  a  populous  district  where  fine  farms  and  good  homes  indicate 
the  prosperity  of  the  people. 


HARVEY  WHITEFIELD  SCOTT. 

A  splendid  figure  on  the  stage  of  action,  Harvey  Whitefield  Scott,  for  forty 
years  editor  of  the  Oregonian,  passed  away  on  the  7th  of  August,  1910,  yet 
he  remains  today  a  dominant  factor  in  the  interests  of  Oregon  through  the 
many  lives  which  his  intellect  quickened  into  activity.  His  profession  naturally 
brought  him  into  close  contact  with  the  world's  work,  but  his  was  no  perfunctory 
interest  in  that  which  the  journals  of  the  age  chronicle  day  after  day. 
His  clear,  keen  analysis  enabled  him  to  delve  below  the  surface  to  the  motive 
power  which  found  expression  in  results,  while  his  equally  strong  logic  enabled 
him  to  foresee  the  conclusion  of  the  matter.  Again  and  again  when  he  took  a 
stand  in  support  of  a  course  then  opposed  to  popular  opinion  time  proved  the 
wisdom  of  his  judgment  and  the  clearness  of  his  insight.  He  was  termed 
"the  greatest  man  among  all  the  Oregon  pioneers"  and  his  identification  with 
the  state  and  its  interests  dated  from  1852,  when  as  a  youth  of  fourteen  he 
came  to  dwell  in  the  territory  wherein  his  labors  were  destined  to  prove  a 
formative  and  guiding  element  in  subsequent  growth  and  development. 

He  was  bom  in  Tazewell  county,  Illinois,  February  i,  1838,  and  the  in- 
fluences of  a  Scotch  ancestry  were  found  in  his  rugged  honesty  and  uncon- 
querable determination  to  support  a  cause  in  which  he  believed.  As  early  as 
1755  his  forefathers  landed  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  His  grandparents 
became  residents  of  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina  and  his  parents,  John 
Tucker  and  Anne  (Roelofson)  Scott,  were  residents  of  Kentucky.  Follow- 
ing their  removal  to  Illinois  they  settled  upon  a  farm  in  Tazewell  county,  where 
the  youthful  days  of  Harvey  W,  Scott  were  passed  to  his  fourteenth  year, 
the  summer  seasons  being  largely  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  fields  and  the 
winter  months  to  the  acquirement  of  a  district-school  education.  Then  came 
the  memorable  journey  across  the  plains  with  ox-teams.  A  little  colony  left 
Tazewell  county  and  the  teacher  at  the  district  school  which  Harvey  W.  Scott 
had  attended  allowed  the  pupils  a  brief  respite  from  lessons  that  they  might 
witness  the  departure  and  bid  their  former  school  companion  good-bye.  It 
was  the  year  of  most  memorable  hardships  and  disasters  that  came  to  the 
emigrants  who  wended  their  way  to  the  northwest,  and  among  the  new-made 
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graves  that  marked  the  route  were  those  of  the  mother  and  a  brother,  who 
succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  the  long  journey. 

A  year  was  spent  in  Yamhill  county  and  the  family  home  was  established 
about  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Oljrmpia  in  what  is  now  Mason  county,  Wash- 
ington. The  land  must  be  cleared  before  crops  could  be  planted  and  Harvey 
W.  Scott  assisted  in  the  arduous  task,  giving  his  attention  to  such  labor  until 
1855,  when  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  war  caused  him  to  enlist  as  a  private 
of  the  Washington  territory  volunteers  under  Captain  Calvin  W.  Swindall. 
For  about  nine  months  he  was  engaged  in  arduous  Indian  warfare,  always 
ready  to  obey  the  call  of  duty  regardless  of  persc»ial  consequences.  The  same 
spirit  of  personal  bravery  was  manifest  throughout  his  entire  life.  Then  came 
other  experiences  ccnnmon  to  the  development  of  a  pioneer  district — work  in 
the  logging  camps,  in  surveying  parties  and  on  the  farms.  But  the  realization 
of  the  need  of  an  education  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  dominant  force 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Scott  and  in  the  summer  of  1857  he  resolved  to  resume  his 
studies.  With  his  scanty  supply  of  clothing  and  a  few  books  tied  in  a  pack 
swung  over  his  shoulder,  he  started  on  foot  for  Oregon  City.  When  the 
streams  were  too  deep  to  ford  and  no  boat  was  available  he  swam  the  rivers, 
holding  his  pack  high  above  the  water  or  pushing  it  on  a  little  float  .before  him. 
For  a  brief  period  he  lived  with  relatives  in  Clackamas  county  near  Oregon 
City,  where  he  attended  school,  and  later  continued  his  studies  at  Forest  Grove, 
providing  the  necessary  funds  for  his  education  and  maintenance  by  working  as 
a  farm  hand  in  the  community.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  still  unabated,  Mr. 
Scott  entered  the  Pacific  University  jn.^859-and-was'  the  first  to  complete  the 
four  years'  classical  course,  thus  beconttf^  Vthe  !first  alumnus  of  the  institution. 

His  life  work  nor  his  ambition  batf"i4c>t')^et "taken  definite  shape  and  follow- 
ing' his  graduation,  mining  interests  in  Idaho  and  other  general  work  claimed 
his  attention  for  a  short  time,  but  in  1864  he  returned  to  Portland.  That 
sununer  he  became  librarian  of  the  Portland  Library,  which  at  that  time  utilized 
one  or  two  small  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  a  brick  building  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  First  and  Stark  streets.  While  thus  engaged  he  wrote  the  first  few 
articles  that,  appearing  in  the  Oregonian,  eventually  led  him  to  the  position  of 
editor  in  chief.  He  did  this  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Judge  Matthew  P. 
Deady,  then  president  of  the  Portland  Library  Association.  He  was  at  that 
time  studying  law  in  his  leisure  hours  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Erasmus 
D.  Shattuck,  but  the  ability  which  he  manifested  in  his  articles  for  publication 
in  the  Oregonian  led  to  the  direction  of  his  forces  into  the  field  of  journalism. 
The  first  article  which  he  wrote  for  the  paper  was  brought  to  the  office  by 
Judge  Deady  in  February,  1865,  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Pittock,  the  owner  of 
the  paper.  Articles  irom  the  same  pen  were  accepted  from  time  to  time  and 
while  Ae  author  was  unknown  the  concise,  clear  and  pointed  style  proved  most 
pleasing.  Early  in  March,  1865,  Mr.  Scott  began  taking  his  articles  to  the 
office  in  person  and  on  the  15th  of  May  that  year  it  was  formally  announced  that 
he  was  thenceforward  to  be  the  editor  of  the  Oregonian,  and  he  was  editor 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  through  the  two  score  years  and  more  in  which 
he  was  identified  with  the  paper.  With  passing  years  newspaper  publication 
became  a  specialized  thing,  a  combination  of  departments,  but  the  Oregonian 
ever  remained  the  paper  of  Mr.  Scott,  bearing  the  impress  of  his  individuality 
and  the  exponent  of  his  views.  He  won  for  it  acknowledgment  as  one  of  the 
foremost  American  journals.  One  of  his  first  notable  articles  was  an  editorial 
written  on  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  and  his  force  as  a  writer  soon  be- 
came apparent.  The  only  break  in  his  connection  with  the  paper  extended  from 
i8y2  until  i877>  during  which  period  he  served  as  collector  of  customs  for 
/  the  port  oi  Portland.  He  afterward  became  editor  of  the  Bulletin  for  a  short 
time^  hut  in  1S77  bought  most  of  the  stock  of  the  Oregonian,  formerly  owned 
by  H.  W.  Corbett,  and  again  took  his  place  as  editor. 
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Alfred  Holman,  of  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  wrote  of  him.  "Mr.  Scott 
came  to  his  work  in  the  vigor  of  early  life,  bringing  to  it  a  trained  mind  and 
unwearying  bent  toward  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  things,  a  dwninant  will 
and  a  vital  conscience.  He  became  an  editor  before  commercialism  had  chal- 
lenged the  virtue  of  journalism,  while  still  the  sense  of  intellectual  and  moral 
responsibility  was  its  controlling  motive.  Events  of  mighty  import  held  tihc 
stage  when  Mr.  Scott  came  to  the  Oregonian.  The  Civil  war  and  the  issues 
growing  out  of  it  called  for  judgment,  charity,  courage  to  resist  the  urgency  of 
embittered  passions  and  of  transient  excitements.  And  significantly  in  relation 
to  his  personal  development,  Mr.  Scott  wrought  in  a  remote  and  limited  field 
and  singularly  alone.  There  was  no  other  journal  within  a  week's  journey; 
what  the  Oregonian  said  must  be  said  considerately  and  authoritatively.  It 
was  amid  these  inspirations,  under  these  responsibilities,  that  the  young  editor, 
already  schooled  in  history  and  law,  a  stoic  in  spirit,  a  judge  by  temperament, 
acquired  the  intrepid  mental  habit  which  dominated  his  life.  It  was  in  this 
atmosphere  that  he  came  to  feel  his  powers  and  to  know  in  relation  to  them 
the  value  of  fixed  and  essential  principles.  He  never  forgot  the  lesson,  for 
there  was  in  it  a  philosophy  and  a  spirit  suited  to  the  native  constitution  and 
temper  of  his  character." 

At  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Associated  Press  in  1898  Mr. 
Scott  took  prominent  part  therein  and  was  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors 
during  five  years  preceding  his  demise. 

The  year  which  brought  him  before  the  public  as  a  newspaper  writer  was 
also  the  one  which  witnessed  the  establishment  of  his  home  ties  in  his  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Elizabeth  Nicklin,  in  October,  1865.  They  became  parents  of 
two  sons,  John  H.  and  Kenneth,  but  the  latter  died  in  childhood.  The  mother 
passed  away  in  1875  ^^^  i°  ^876  Mr.  Scott  wedded  Miss  Margaret  McChesney^ 
of  Latrobe,  Pennsylvania,  and  unto  them  were  bom  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
Leslie  M.,  Ambrose  and  Judith. 

From  the  time  when  age  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of  franchise  Mr. 
Scott  was  a  stalwart  republican  in  his  advocacy  of  many  of  the  party  principles, 
and  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  any  course  or  measure  of  the  party 
which  he  deemed  detrimental  to  good  government  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
He  was  always  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  party  leaders  upon  the 
subject  of  a  protective  tariff.  He  stood  for  the  gold  standard  and  championed 
it  through  the  columns  of  the  Or^onian  when  the  republican  as  well  as  the 
democratic  party  of  Oregon  strongly  advocated  the  Bryan  policy  of  free  silver 
at  a  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.  His  virile  arguments  and  his  logical  proofs  con- 
cerning the  worthlessness  of  such  a  monetary  system  awoke  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  throughout  the  state  and  Oregon  became  the  supporter  of  the 
McKinley  platform  through  the  influence  of  Harvey  W.  Scott.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  United  States  senate  in  the  I^islative  session  of 
1903  and  was  offered  the  positions  of  embassador  to  Mexico  and  minister  to 
Belgium,  which  offices  he  declined.  In  1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  nationaj 
convention  which  nominated  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  for  president,  again  when 
James  A.  Garfield  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  and  in  1886  he  was  tempo- 
rary secretary  of  the  union  party  and  on  other  occasions  was  a  delegate  to 
various  political  conventions. 

There  was  perhaps  no  man  more  truly  a  dominant  factor  in  Oregon  politics 
than  Harvey  W.  Scott,  for  while  he  never  held  office  his  editorials,  virile, 
trenchant,  clear  and  logical,  had  an  almost  unmeasurable  influence  over  public 
thought  and  action.  The  statements  were  so  concise  and  forcible,  the  power  of 
his  logic  so  incontrovertible,  that  thinking  men  recognized  the  worth  and  cor- 
rectness of  his  argument.  The  president  of  Miles  College  of  California  says: 
"Mr.  Scott's  influence  in  guiding  processes  of  thought  and  reasoning  and  ex- 
pression of  thought  was  always  definite  and  impressive.  An  influence  upon  a 
people  as  to  their  habits  of  thought  and  their  sanity  of  reasoning,  though  al- 
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ways  subtle  and  unconscious,  is  none  the  less  sure  and  potent.  The  daily  edi- 
tonals  of  the  Oregonian  for  these  many  years,  read  by  thousands  throughout 
the  nortwest,  have  influenced  the  public  mind  toward  clear  thinking  upcwi  vital 
questions;  logical  reasoning  and  simple,  virile  English  diction  and  phraseology. 
Versatile  diction  and  nothing  overwrought,  splendid  phrase  and  perfectly  in- 
telligible, noble  thought  upon  great  themes,  appeals  to  calm  reasoning  and 
jud^ent — ^these  have  been  the  daily  food  for  a  generation  and  who  can  estimate 
their  value?"  Lee  Moorhouse  wrote:  "I  have  always  considered  him  the 
brainiest  writer  in  the  United  States." 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Oregonian  stood  at  all  times  for  progress. 
Its  policy  was  dictated  by  Mr.  Scott  and  no  one  had  more  loyal  interest  in  the 
substantial  upbuilding  and  the  advancement  of  the  state  along  permanent  lines 
than  he.  He  was  a  member  of  the  charter  board  which  drafted  the  present  char- 
ter of  the  city  of  Portland.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Portland  water  board 
and  was  active  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  monument 
in  the  Plaza  to  the  dead  of  the  Second  Oregon  Volunteers  who  fought  in  the 
Spanish- American  war.  He  always  gave  personal  editorial  support  to  every 
project  which  he  deemed  of  vital  significance  to  the  city  and  was  a  member  of 
the  state  textrbook  commission.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Pacific  University  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  its  president.  The  work  which  he  did  in  behalf  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
Exposition  cannot  be  overestimated.  He  took  upon  himself  to  promote  the 
project  with  the  Or^onian  as  the  organ.  So  much  space  was  given  to  the 
fair  that  other  papers  of  the  northwest  believed  that  at  least  a  part  of  this 
was  paid  for.  However,  he  had  the  cuts  made  and  the  articles  inserted  with- 
out receiving  a  cent  of  remuneration  and  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  fair 
he  dictated  that  a  similar  policy  should  be  pursued  in  relation  to  other  papers 
and  the  other  Portland  journals  followed  in  his  lead  and  made  the  Lewis 
and  Qarke  Exposition  the  best  advertised  fair  that  has  ever  been  held  in  America. 
In  1903  he  was  elected  president  of  the  fair  association  and  declined  reelection 
in  1904. 

A  member  of  the  Arlington  and  Commercial  Clubs,  it  followed  as  a  natural 
sequence  that  he  was  a  valued  representative  of  these  organizations.  He  at- 
tained high  rank  in  Masonry,  with  which  he  became  identified  in  1905  as  a 
member  of  Portland  Lodge,  No.  55,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  He  afterward  became  a 
member  of  Washington  Chapter,  No.  18,  R.  A.  M. ;  and  Or^on  Commandery, 
No.  I,  K.  T.  In  1906  he  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  became  a  member  of  Al  Kader  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  on  the  15th  of  June,  1907. 

When  death  claimed  him  his  life  was  the  subject  of  comment  by  the  press 
throughout  the  entire  country.  He  was  a  national  figure  in  that  he  stood  as 
one  of  the  eminent  journalists  and  a  molder  of  public  thought  and  action.  He 
drew  the  source  of  his  strength  not  only  from  his  deep  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  moment  but  also  from  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  history  and  the 
writings  of  the  past  and  thus,  judging  events  in  the  lig^t  of  the  whole,  he 
learned  to  give  each  incident  its  due  relative  importance  and  to  arrive  at  logical 
conclusions.  His  writings  and  his  conversation  were  continually  enriched  by 
classical  allusions  and  historical  incidents. 

George  H.  Himes,  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Pioneers  Association,  said  of 
him:  "Mr.  Scott  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  historians  of  the  world. 
He  was  a  complete  master  of  the  classics  and  read  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew 
at  sight.  He  was  probably  better  posted  on  the  Bible  from  a  literary  stand- 
point that  most  of  the  ministers.  There  was  nothing  in  history,  ancient,  mediaeval, 
modem  or  local  with  which  he  was  not  thoroughly  familiar.  He  was  con- 
versant with  all  the  great  authors  and  was  able  to  quote  literally  pages  and 
pages  from  most  of  the  great  writers.  He  was  particularly  conversant  with 
Milton,  Byron  and  Shakespeare.     He  was  probably  the  best  informed  man  in 
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the  United  States  on  affairs  in  general.  There  was  not  a  phase  of  human  endeav- 
or in  connection  with  the  progress  of  the  race  with  which  he  was  not  conversant. 
He  knew  the  trend  of  events  in  all  countries  and  had  the  quality  of  analyzing 
principles  and  following  out  the  results  of  historical  movement  for  years  and 
years  in  advance." 

Ernest  Bross,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  formerly  managing  editor 
(1899-1904)  said :  "The  death  of  Mr.  Harvey  W.  Scott  of  the  Portland  Oregon- 
ian  removes  from  the  scene  of  his  toils  and  triumphs  the  first  citizen  of  the 
Oregon  country  and  a  man  of  exceptional  intellectual  power.  He  easily  domi- 
nated the  thought  of  his  section,  but  such  was  the  preeminent  quality  of  his 
fiber  that  he  never  appeared  to  more  striking  advantage  than  in  the  presence 
of  other  great  minds.  Among  the  hiunblest  he  was  their  friend.  Among  the 
highest  he  was  their  peer. 

"Mr.  Scott  was  bom  in  Illinois  seventy-two  years  ago  of  Scotch-Irish  parent- 
age, drawn  from  the  same  North  Carolinian  hills  whence  the  family  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  emigrated.  As  a  boy  he  became  a  pioneer  and  in  his  early  teens 
helped  to  bury  his  mother  in  a  lonely  grave  beside  the  Oregon  trail.  His  early 
struggles  were  those  of  many  another  who  has  risen  from  poverty  to  power 
by  virtue  of  sterling  ancestry  and  the  unconquerable  soul. 

"The  newspaper  profession  drew  this  man  into  it  as  it  has  drawn  so  many 
others  with  the  passion  for  learning,  for  literary  expressions  and  for  influence 
upon  the  course  of  human  affairs.  To  its  duties  he  brought  full  knowledge 
of  the  lore  of  antiquity,  profound  mastery  of  history,  whether  circumstantial 
or  philosophical,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  literature  of  all  ages  and 
a  style  whose  simplicity,  sublimity  and  cogency  are  matched  only  in  the  highest 
models. 

"Having  fed  at  the  supreme  sources  of  wisdom  and  being  endowed  with 
a  nature  fearless  as  it  was  forceful  and  honest  as  it  was  discerning,  it  became 
Mr.  Scott's  duty  to  lead  in  many  battles  where  he  stood  almost  alone.  One 
such  was  his  fight  for  the  gold  standard  in  1896,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
Pacific  coast  had  suddenly  become  blind  to  the  annals  of  history  and  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  human  experience. 

"Another  such  battle  was  his  superb  struggle  for  acceptance  of  the  results 
imposed  upon  religious  thought  by  the  evolutionary  philosophy  and  by  the 
literary  and  scientific  study  of  the  Bible.  These  additions  to  the  stun  of  human 
knowledge  he  welcomed  as  with  the  vision  of  a  seer  and  upheld  them  un- 
answerably in  a  generation  that  could  not  yet  bear  the  full  light  of  the  new 
intellectual  day. 

"Fortunately,  this  pioneer  in  state  building  and  'in  political  and  religious 
thought  lived  to  see  his  ideas  accepted  by  those  who  had  been  unable  to  un- 
derstand them  and  to  find  himself  appreciated  and  honored  in  the  land  whose 
material  and  spiritual  progress  he  had  done  so  much  to  advance.  Full  of  years 
and  honors,  he  has  passed  on  to  his  reward,  leaving  a  place  that  cannot  be 
filled  either  in  the  van  of  battle,  where  he  fought  without  a  stain  upon  his 
plume,  or  in  countless  inconsolable  hearts  that  he  had  strengthened,  guided 
and  upheld.  Of  such  a  man  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  does  not  die  but  lives 
on  in  the  institutions  he  has  helped  to  found  and  in  the  lives  he  has  helped  to 
form.  The  newspaper  profession  never  had  a  finer,  braver,  truer  toiler  in  its 
ranks  and  the  world  has  lost  the  noblest  woric  of  God — ^an  honest  man." 

Said  one  who  was  long  closely  associated  with  him:  "Mr.  Scott  was  in  a 
sense  a  solitary  man,  for  he  had  no  way  of  getting  on-  an  exact  social  or  personal 
or  intellectual  level  with  others.  But  he  had,  nevertheless,  a  highly  developed 
social  gift.  He  was  fond  of  congenial  company,  loved  a  humorous  story  and 
told  many,  and  told  them  well,  and  he  sought  always  in  his  period  of  relaxation 
the  companionship  of  those  who  could  interest  or  instruct  him.  Yet  there  were 
not  many  who  could  vie  with  him  in  the  ready  play  of  a  scintillating  wit  or 
discuss  with  him  the  pressing  problems  of  politics  or  life  or  religion.     His 
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books  were  his  familiar  friends  and  constant  companions.  He  knew  history, 
he  knew  theology,  he  knew  literature,  he  knew  ever3rthing  that  men  can  know. 
He  even  knew  men,  though  it  was  easy  for  such  as  had  the  rare  possession  of 
his  faith  in  them  to  deceive  him.  He  had  a  superb  courage  to  do  what  he 
thought  he  ought  to  do  and  to  tell  others  what  he  thought  they  should  do, 
whether  it  pleased  them  or  not  to  hear  it.  But  they  listened  always  and  usually, 
they  heeded.  He  cared  very  little  for  the  harsh  judgments  of  his  many  critics, 
and  he  often  affected  an  exasperation  he  never  felt.  He  was  scrupulous  in 
discharging  his  personal  obligations  to  others,  though  he  was  careful  to  avoid 
intimacy  with  many,  since  it  imposed  burdens  that  he  had  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  assume.  He  was  honest  always  with  himself  and  with 
those  around  him,  he  was  petty  in  nothing  whatever.  He  was  exceedingly 
modest  in  his  personal  deportment,  in  dress,  and  in  his  manner  of  living." 

Death  came  to  Mr.  Scott  following  a  surgical  operation  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, when  he  was  seventy-two  years  of  age.  The  public  funeral  service  was 
in  charge  of  the  consistory.  In  this  connection  one  of  the  local  papers  said: 
"The  midnight  service  of  the  Scottish  Rite  bodies  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive of  the  ceremonial  functions  of  the  Masonic  fratemi^,  in  performing 
the  obsequies  over  the  bodies  of  its  deceased  members.  The  occasion  last  night 
was  shorn  of  none  of  its  striking  solenmity  in  the  staging  and  wonderful  light- 
ing effects  of  this  staid  ancient  burial  service.  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  ceremonial  all  the  lights  were  extinguished  in  the  main  auditorium  where 
the  large  audience  was  seated.  Through  a  thin  curtain  was  seen  the  casket 
attaining  the  body,  amid  a  most  realistic  setting  representing  the  interior  of  a 
cathedral.  In  carr3dng  out  the  illusion  of  midnight,  the  cathedral  chimes  struck 
the  hour  of  twelve.  At  the  last  stroke  of  the  hour  the  Sir  Knights,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  highest  body  of  the  Oregon  order,  under  whose  direction  the  service 
was  conducted,  marched  slowly  into  view  of  the  large  audience.  They  were 
garbed  in  the  habiliments  of  the  order  and  each  knight  bore  in  his  left  hand 
a  lighted  candle.  As  the  knights  took  their  places  around  the  bier,  the  deep 
diapason  of  the  chime  bells  resounding  throughout  the  audience  chamber  carried, 
without  a  break  in  the  perfect  harmonious  effect  of  its  tone  value,  the  strains  of 
that  classic  among  gospel  hymns,  'Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee.'  The  hour  for  the 
last  rites  over  the  body  of  an  honored  member  had  come  and  nothing  was  lack- 
ing that  could  mar  the  beauty  or  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion." 

Though  the  final  word  was  spoken  in  the  ritualistic  utterance  "this  heart  has 
ceased  to  beat ;  it  has  counted  all  the  moments  of  our  brother's  life,  and  stopped 
forever,"  the  life  work  of  Harvey  W.  Scott  shall  not  be  counted  finished  untU  his 
influence  is  no  longer  felt  in  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
through  his  writings,  which  had  their  root  in  strong  intellectuality,  great  breadth 
of  knowledge,  unfaltering  devotion  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right  and  an  un- 
questioned loyalty  to  the  best  interests  as  he  saw  them  of  state  and  nation. 
Many  of  the  elements  of  Oregon's  greatness  today  are  a  monument  to  Harvey 
Whitefield  Scott. 


JOHN  HOYT  BARBOUR. 

John  Hoyt  Barbour,  immigration  officer  at  Portland,  was  bom  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  'April  22,  1874.  His  father,  William  Thomas  Barbour,  was  bom  in 
Ginada,  of  Scotch  parentage,  and  is  a  journalist  of  Chicago,  being  now  editorial 
writer  for  The  Economist,  a  financial  paper.  He  married  Emily  Carolina,  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  Vloyt  and  a  native  of  Ohio. 

At  the  usual  age  John  H.  Barbour  began  his  education  as  a  pupil  in  the 
Qiicago  public  schools  and  he  is  now  pursuing  the  study  of  law  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Oregon,  not,  however,  with  any  intention  of  practicing 
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but  because  he  wishes  to  inform  himself  upon  certain  legal  questions  which  have 
important  bearing  upon  business  affairs  and  the  official  duties  that  claim  his 
attention.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Chicago  National  Bank,  with 
which  he  was  connected  until  1898.  In  that  year  he  entered  the  government 
service  as  private  secretary  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  at  Washington 
and  in  November  of  that  year  was  transferred  to  San  Francisco  in  the  immigra- 
tion service,  continuing  in  that  city  until  1903,  when  he  was  sent  here  to  organize 
the  immigration  service  in  the  state  of  Oregon.  He  established  headquarters  in 
Portland  and  has  since  been  in  charge  at  this  point.  He  has  been  a  close  student 
of  the  subject  of  immigration  in  its  far  reaching  aspects  as  effecting  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  country  and  has  written  and  spoken  upon  the  subject,  deliv- 
ering a  number  of  public  addresses  relative  thereto. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Barbour  is  an  earnest  republican.  He  belongs  to 
the  Portland  Commercial  Qub  and  to  the  Multnomah  Qub  and  social  qualities 
render  him  popular  in  both  organizations.  He  was  married  at  River  Forest, 
Illinois,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1899,  to  Miss  Edith  Cornelia  Yalding,  a  daughter  of 
Herman  Wentworth  Yalding,  of  Chicago,  who  for  forty  years  was  connected 
with  the  American  Express  Company  there.  Their  children  are  as  follows: 
Kenneth  Hoyt,  a  lad  of  nine  years;  Robert  Yalding  and  John  Alan,  who  are 
eight  and  five  years  of  age  respectively ;  and  Jean  Cornelia,  who  is  one  year  old. 
the  family  residence  is  at  No.  726  Wasco  street. 


M.  J.  MacMAHON. 


M.  J.  MacMahon,  a  brilliant  member  of  the  Portland  bar,  formerly  professor 
of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  France,  was  bom  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan, January  12,  1854,  a  son  of  P.  J.  and  Helen  MacMahon,  whose  remains  lie 
interred  in  a  cemetery  at  Ann  Arbor.  His  father  followed  the  occupation  of 
farming,  and  possessed  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  draw 
from  his  reading  and  experiences  clear  and  logical  deductions  concerning  life. 
Back  of  M.  J.  MacMahon  there  is  found  a  Celtic,  Soldires,  Irish  and  French 
ancestry.  In  the  pursuance  of  his  education  he  passed  through  consecutive 
grades  in  the  ward  schools  of  his  native  city,  attended  the  high  school  and  then 
matriculated  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  completed  his  classical 
course  by  graduation  in  1875.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  in 
1879-80-81.  In  his  college  days  he  ranked  as  the  first  athlete  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Following  his  graduation  he  became  actively  connected  with  the 
teacher's  profession  as  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
high  school,  where  he  remained  from  1875  imtil  1879.  He  then  went  abroad 
for  study  and  spent  three  years  in  one  of  the  highest  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  old  world. 

Mr.  MacMahon  arrived  in  Portland  on  the  24th  of  August,  1882,  and  registered 
at  the  old  Clarendon  Hotel.  He  has  since  been  a  resident  of  this  city  and  in  the 
field  of  law  practice  has  won  success  and  honor,  his  close  analytical  reasoning  en- 
abling him  to  readily  determine  the  salient  features  of  a  case  and  to  give  due  rela- 
tive value  to  every  point  bearing  upon  the  litigation.  He  is  ever  found  where  the 
strongest  intellects  of  the  city  are  gathered  and  his  discussion  of  governmental, 
sociological  and  economic  problems  indicates  that  he  always  keeps  abreast  with 
the  best  thinking  men  of  the  age.  His  political  ability  and  position  would  class 
him  as  a  Blaine  republican.  Unbiased  bv  creed  or  dogma,  to  do  good  is  his 
religion,  and  many  attest  his  spirit  of  helpfulness.  A  gentleman  of  high  culture 
and  fine  scholarship,  he  has  given  considerable  attention  to  literary  work,  chief 
among  which  is  his  translation  of  L.  Bredif  *s  celebrated  volume  on  Demosthenes, 
of  which  the  La  Republique  Democratique  et  Sociale  says :  "The  most  scholarly 
Hellenist  can  read  it  with  advantage,  while  the  man  of  the  world — ^the  general 
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reader,  the  class  of  men  pressed  for  time — will  appreciate  the  skill  of  the  author, 
and  will  derive  no  less  pleasure  than  the  savants  from  perusing  these  pages." 
That  Mr.  MacMahon  is  a  linguist  of  superior  ability  is  shown  by  his  faiUiful 
rendition  of  the  original  Greek,  Latin  and  French  of  this  work  into  admirable 
English.    In  a  review  of  the  translation  Le  Journal  des  Debats  says :  "M.  Bredif 
has  mastered  his  subject  admirably ;  he  has  treated  it  with  that  animation  without 
which  nothing  can  be  well  done.    *    *    ♦    The  brilliant  American  translator. 
Professor  MacMahon,  has  left  nothing  undone.     His  notes  to  the  American 
edition  evince  a  clear  knowledge  of  ancient  as  well  as  modem  history.    There  is 
nothing  dull  in  the  orations  whose  composition  he  analyzes  under  our  eyes,  and 
in  which  he  points  out  not  only  literary  beauties  but  also  political  beauties. 
*     *    *    He  wishes  that  from  this  book  we  should  learn  a  political  and  moral 
lesson.    M.  Bredif  has  analyzed  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  with  a  rare  critical 
talent,  with  remarkable  erudition,  with  an  elegance  and  boldness  of  style  that  is 
worthy  of  the  tinest  eulogy.    Always  brilliant,  following  the  modem  method,  he 
replaces  each  oration  in  the  midst  of  those  events  in  which  it  was  pronounced, 
he  revives  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  it,  and  places  us  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  situation  of  the  audience  who  heard  it,  and  he  makes  us  share  the 
same  emotions.    When  he  judges,  it  is  with  an  accuracy  and  justice  which  are 
never  at  fault."     Le  Salut  public  de  Lyon  writes:     "The  lucidity  of  his  ex- 
position equals   the  eradition  of  his  researches.     *     *    *    Two  notable   fea- 
tures add  to  the  interest  of  this  scholarly  work :  One  is  the  great  number  of 
translated  extracts  to  support  his   formulated  opinions;  another  the   entirely 
modem  spirit  which  animates  these  pages  devoted  to  antiquity,  and  which,  under 
the  walls  of  Piraeus,  behind  the  contemporaries  of  Pericles  or  Philip,  portray 
before  us  Qiristianity,  France,  the  Revolution,  the  aspirations,  the  passions  and 
conflicts  of  our  epoch." 


HAYWARD  HAMILTON  RIDDELL. 

Hayward  Hamilton  Riddell,  who  engages  in  the  general  practice  of  law 
although  specializing  to  some  extent  in  mining  law,  was  bom  at  Salem,  Oregon, 
•  April  6,  1868.  His  father,  George  H.  Riddell,  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
I  old  Dutch  families  of  the  east,  being  a  descendent  of  Anetje  Jans,  the  wife  of 
Everardus  Bogardus,  one  of  the  first  Dutch  ministers  to  come  to  America  in 
1637,  since  which  time  the  family  has  been  represented  in  this  cotmtry.  George 
H.  Riddell  came  to  Oregon  in  1857  from  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  was  an 
architect  and  builder  at  Salem  from  i860  until  1878,  after  which  he  tumed  his 
attention  to  farming  and  stock  raising  in  Wasco  county,  being  thus  engaged  from 
1886  until  1900.  He  married  Angeline  M.  Hamilton,  who  was  bom  on  the 
Oregcm  trail  June  4,  1847,  ^  daughter  of  Joseph  Hamilton,  of  Linn  county, 
Oregon.  Her  parents  started  to  the  northwest  from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  in  the  spring 
of  1847.  Her  father  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  an  early  day  and 
organized  one  of  the  first  Presb)rterian  churches  in  Oregon  in  1849,  associated 
with  Dr.  Irvine  and  Dr.  Kendall.  It  was  his  daughter  Angeline  M.,  who  in  June, 
1867,  became  the  wife  of  George  H.  Riddell.  His  death  occurred  in  1909.  He 
had  been  a  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  party  in  Oregon  for  many  years, 
covering  the  period  of  the  Civil  war. 

In  the  common  schools  Hayward  Hamilton  Riddell  began  his  education  and 
afterward  attended  the  Wasco  Independent  Academy  and  the  State  Normal 
School  at  The  Dalles.  He  was  graduated  on  the  loth  of  June,  1890,  in  the  class- 
ical and  normal  course,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  Mays,  Huntington  &  Wilson 
at  The  Dalles  in  1890  and  a  part  of  189 1.  He  attended  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  in  1^1-92  and  on  the  3d  of  June  of  the  latter  year  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  after  which  he  practiced  in  the  state  and  federal  courts.    He 
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is  a  general  practitioner  and  has  conducted  much  of  the  city's  litigation,  including 
the  Broadway  Bridge  and  Bull  Run  Pipe  Line  cases.  He  has  also  taken  special 
interest  in  mining  law.  Although  his  early  youth  was  spent  on  a  cattie  ranch  in 
Eastern  Oregon,  his  tastes  were  more  in  the  line  of  education  than  the  saddle. 
He,  however,  was  connected  with  cowboy  life  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  began  the  study  that  took  him  from  the  agricultural  environment  and  brought 
him  at  length  to  a  prominent  position  in  connection  with  the  legal  profession  of 
Portland.  He  is  also  the  president  of  the  Alta  Lumber  Ccmipany,  which  he 
organized  in  1910  and  which  is  operating  a  mill  in  Washington  county. 

Mr.  Riddell  has  an  interesting  military  record,  enlisting  in  Company  C  of  the 
Third  Brigade  of  the  Oregon  State  Militia  at  The  EfeUes  c«i  the  nth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1886.  This  was  an  organization  of  the  Oregon  National  Guard.  He  was 
discharged  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  May  12,  1890,  was  appointed 
sergeant  major  of  the  Third  Regiment,  O.  N.  G.,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1890, 
was  commissioned  adjutant  of  the  Third  Regiment,  August  5,  1893,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  National  Guard  veterans  on  December  31,  1898,  having  for 
twelve  years  been  connected  with  the  military  organization  of  the  state.  la 
politics  he  is  an  earnest  republican  and  in  religious  faith  is  a  Presb3rterian,  hold- 
ing membership  in  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  comer  of  East 
Tenth  and  Weidler  streets. 

Mr.  Riddell  was  married  in  Portiand,  September  14,  1899,  to  Miss  Enmia 
Morse,  a  daughter  of  H.  B.  and  Harriet  (Millard)  Morse  and  a  granddaughter 
of  Dr.  Justine  Millard,  a  pioneer  physician  of  Portiand  who  came  to  this  city 
from  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  1852.  His  time  on  journeying  across  the  plains  was 
largely  occupied  in  ministering  to  cholera  sufferers  for  that  was  the  year  of  the 
cholera  epidemic  when  the  death  of  the  emigrants  across  the  plains  could  be 
easily  traced  by  the  new  made  graves  made  along  the  way.  Dr.  Millard  died  in 
Portland  in  1857.  His  children,  Levi  C.  Millard,  Mrs.  Henry  Hoyt,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Morse  and  Emma  Millard  all  lived  and  died  in  Portiand.  Mrs.  Morse  was  a 
teacher  in  the  early  Portland  schools  at  a  time  when  Sylvester  Pennoyer  was 
principal.  She  was  active  in  building  up  the  first  Presbyterian  church  of  Port- 
land and  afterward  was  the  moving  cause  of  the  organization  of  the  Westminister 
Presbyterian  church  at  East  Tenth  and  Weidler  streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riddell  have  one  son,  Morse  Riddell,  bom  in  Portland,  October 
29,  1902.  The  family  residence  is  at  No.  415  East  Nineteenth  street,  North,  in 
Irvington.  Mr.  Riddell  finds  his  chief  recreation  in  trout  fishing  and  is  also 
greatly  interested  in  historical  research,  keeping  well  informed  concerning  the. 
history  and  the  literature  of  Oregon  and  everything  that  bears  upon  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  the  city. 


JAMES  P.  O'BRIEN. 


In  thoroughness  and  a  mastery  of  every  detail  of  the  duties  that  have 
devolved  upon  him  lies  the  secret  of  the  success  which  has  brought  James  P. 
O'Brien  to  the  eminent  position  which  he  occupies  in  railway  circles  in  the 
northwest  The  history  of  such  a  man  should  ever  be  a  stimulus  to  honest 
endeavor,  close  application  and  initiative  effort.  As  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune  he  has  builded  wisely  and  well  and  at  the  same  time  his  labors  have 
been  a  valuable  asset  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  northwest  through 
his  connection  with  transportation  interests,  without  which  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  are  blocked  and  prepress  is  brought  to  a  standstill. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  bom  at  Winsted,  Connecticut,  April  26,  1862,  and  as  the 
name  indicates  is  of  Irish  lineage.  His  parents,  Matthew  and  Betsey  (Crowe) 
O'Brien,  were  both  natives  of  Ireland,  the  former  of  County  Tipperary  and  the 
latter  of  County  Clare.     In  early  childhood,  however,  they  came  to  America 
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and  were  married  in  this  country.  The  father,  now  deceased,  devoted  his 
entire  life  to  the  railway  service,  being  for  many  years  a  railroad  station  agent 
in  0>nnecticut.  • 

Reared  in  the  state  of  his  nativity,  James  P.  O'Brien  pursued  his  education 
in  the  Christian  Brothers  school  and  the  public  schools  of  Winsted  and  natur-* 
ally  turned  his  attention  to  railroading  when  he  reached  that  period  when  it 
seemed  inciunbent  upon  him  to  enter  business  life  and  provide  for  his  own 
support.  He  had  from  his  earliest  youth  been  acquainted  with  railroad  terms 
as  a  consequence  of  his  father's  occupation  and  at  Winsted  he  sought  and 
secured  a  position  of  trucker.  At  all  times  actuated  by  laudable  ambition  and 
recognizing  the  wisdom  of  the  old  Greek  adage:  "Earn  thy  reward:  the  gods 
give  naught  to  sloth,"  he  bent  every  energy  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  tasks 
assigned  him  and  his  faithfulness  and  ability  naturally  won  him  promotion.  He 
left  Winsted  to  become  chief  dispatcher  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Railroad 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  took  a  further  advanced  step  when,  in  1889,  he 
removed  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  become  general  agent  and  later  superin- 
tendent and  purchasing  agent  of  the  St.  Joseph  Terminal  Company.  The 
ability  which  he  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  duties  which  devolved  upon 
him  led  to  his  selection,  in  1890,  for  the  position  of  master  of  transportation  of 
the  St  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  Railroad.  Later  he  came  to  Oregon  and  took  the 
position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany at  La  Grande.  The  steps  in  his  orderly  progression  are  easily  discernible. 
He  was  next  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent  of  the  same 
company,  occupying  that  position  until  October,  1892,  when  the  proffered  positicMi 
of  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Central  Railway  caused  him  to  remove 
to  Marsballtown,  Iowa.  The  value  of  his  service  was  recognized  by  the  officials 
of  that  road  and  in  December,  1892,  he  was  made  superintendent  in  charge  of 
transportation,  with  headquarters,  at  Marsballtown.  Further  promotion  made 
him  general  superintendent  of  the  same  company  in  1894,  but  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  northwest  he  had  become  strongly  attached  to  this  section  of  the 
country  and  in  July  of  that  year  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  accept 
a  position  of  greater  importance  with  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  lines, 
with  offices  in  Portland.  Ten  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  general 
superintendency  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  lines  in  Oregon,  this  position  being  accorded  him  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  a  retiring  general  manager  who  named  Mr.  O'Brien  as  his  successor. 
His  position  as  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company  also  makes  him  an  official  of  its  various  subsidiary  com- 
panies, so  that  he  is  now  president  and  director  of  the  Beaverton  &  Willsburg 
Railroad  Ccwnpany,  the  Camas  Prairie  Railroad  Company,  the  Clearwater  Valley 
Railroad  Ownpany,  the  Columbia  River  &  Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company, 
the  Columbia  Southern  Railway  Company,  the  Corvallis  &  Elastem  Railroad 
Company,  the  Des  Chutes  Railroad  Company,  the  Lake  Creek  &  Coeur  d'  Alene 
Railroad,  the  Oregon  &  California  Land  Company,  the  Oregon  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  the  Oregon  Western  Railway  Company,  the  Riverside  Homestead 
Company  and  the  Umatilla  Central  Railroad  Company;  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  Ilwaco  Railroad  Ccwnpany,  the  OregcMi  &  California  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  Snake  River  Valley  Railroad  Company  and  the  Spokane  Union  Depot 
Company;  and  director  of  the  Idaho  Northern  Railroad  Cwnpany,  Ltd.,  the 
Northern  Pacific  Terminal  Company  of  Or^;on,  the  Or^on,  Washington  & 
Idaho  Railroad  Company  and  the  Washington  Union  Coal  Company.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact,  moreover,  that  Mr.  O'Brien  has  the  unqualified  support  not  only 
of  his  fellow  officials  of  the  road  but  also  of  its  employes  who  entertain  for 
him  the  highest  regard,  respect  and  confidence.  His  Hfe  work  has  indeed  proven 
his  worth  in  his  advancement  as  the  direct  result  of  earnest  effort,  close  applica- 
tion and  indefatigable  industry— qualities  that  may  be  cultivated  by  all.  It  is 
the  fact  that  he  has  ever  placed  business  duties  first,  bending  every  energy  to 
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the  accomplishment  of  a  given  task  and  thus  qualifying  for  a  position  of  larger 
responsibility. 

On  the  i6th  of  October,  1888,  Mr.  O'Brien  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Anna  Louise  Ryan,  of  New  Britton,  Connecticut,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Ryan, 
and  to  them  has  been  bom  a  daughter,  Lillian  Crowe  O'Brien.  His  social  posi- 
tion is  indicated  in  his  membership  with  the  leading  clubs  of  Portland,  including 
the  Arlington  and  Commercial.  He  is  also  identified  with  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  attending  at  the  cathedral. 
He  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party  and  is  thoroughly 
informed  concerning  the  significant  problems  which  engage  the  attention  of 
statesmen  and  thinking  men  throughout  the  country.  Since  1894  he  has  resided 
continuously  in  Portland  and  in  1906  erected  his  present  residence  at  No.  72 
North  Twentieth  street.  His  life  in  its  steady  and  continuous  progress  exempli- 
fied that  spirit  of  the  northwest  in  its  wonderful  development  and  advancement 
There  has  been  no  miracle  connected  with  the  latter,  and  the  former  is  no  matter 
of  marvel.  In  each  instance  it  has  been  the  utilization  of  the  opportunities 
which  nature  has  provided.  Mr.  O'Brien  has  employed  his  innate  talents  and 
powers  in  the  mastery  of  those  duties  which  have  devolved  upon  him  and  the 
problems  which  have  arisen.  Each  forward  step  has  brought  him  a  broader  out- 
look and  wider  opportunities  and  he  has  ever  been  found  equal  to  the  task,  his 
initiative  spirit  enabling  him  to  carve  out  a  path  to  success  if  another  avenue  of 
effort  seemed  closed  to  him. 


JUDGE  REUBEN  S.  STRAHAN. 

Judge  Reuben  S.  Strahan,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  keystone  of 
Oregon's  legal  arch,  was  for  many  years  distinguished  as  a  member  of  the  Oregon 
bar,  his  active  mind  causing  him  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  study  and  science 
of  government.  His  well  rounded  character,  finely  balanced  mind,  splendid 
intellectual  attainments  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  made  him  most 
efficient  in  the  discharge  of  the  multitudinous  and  delicate  duties  which  devolved 
upon  him  during  his  service  as  a  member  of  the  supreme  court.  A  native  of 
Kentucky,  Judge  Strahan  was  born  in  Lawrence  county,  January  i,  1835.  His 
father  removed  to  Missouri  in  1841  and  the  son  acquired  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  state  and  by  the  home  fireside  until  the  opportunity  came 
for  him  to  spend  a  short  period  as  a  pupil  in  an  academy  at  Mexico,  Missouri. 
At  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  returned  to  Kentucky  where  he  obtained  a  position 
and  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  R.  F.  Canterbury,  of  Louisa, 
that  state.  Two  years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  returned  to  Missouri, 
entering  upon  the  practice  of  law  at  Milan.  Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed 
probate  judge  and  served  on  that  bench  for  four  years.  The  west  with  its  limit- 
less opportunities  attracted  him,  however,  and  in  1865  he  came  to  Or^on  by  way 
of  the  isthmus  route,  settling  at  Corvallis,  where  his  ability  was  soon  recognized 
and  an  extensive  clientage  of  an  important  character  accorded  him.  In  i8i58  he 
was  chosen  prosecuting  attorney  for  that  district  and  in  1870  popular  election 
conferred  upon  him  other  official  honors,  for  in  that  year  he  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent Benton  county  in  the  state  senate  for  a  term  of  four  years.  In  1876  he 
removed  to  Albany,  Linn  county,  where  he  devoted  ten  years  to  the  practice  of 
law.  The  zeal  with  which  he  followed  his  profession,  the  careful  regard  evinced 
for  the  interests  of  clients  and  his  assiduous  and  unrelaxing  attention  to  all  the 
details  of  his  cases  brought  him  much  business  and  made  him  very  successful  in 
its  conduct.  His  arguments  elicited  warm  commendation  not  only  from  his  asso- 
ciates at  the  bar  but  also  from  the  bench  and  his  handling  of  a  case  was  compre- 
hensive and  accurate,  while  his  analvsis  of  the  facts  was  clear  and  exhaustive.  A 
well  established  reputation  for  aWlitv  in  his  chosen  field  naturally  called  to  him 
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the  attention  of  the  electors  of  his  district  and  in  1886  he  was  elected  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  and  in  1890  succeeded  to  the  office  of  chief  justice,  presiding 
over  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  state  until  1892.  On  his  retirement  from  the 
bench  he  removed  to  Portland  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Judges  Whalley 
and  Pipes  vmder  the  firm  name  of  Whalley,  Strahan  &  Pipes,  which  continued 
until  1894  when  he  joined  the  firm  of  Dolph,  iVlallory  &  Simon  imder  the  firm 
style  of  Dolph,  Mallory,  Simon  &  Strahan.  In  this  relation  he  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  Judge  Bellinger,  who  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  federal  bench. 
Judge  Strahan's  service  on  the  bench  was  distinguished  by  the  highest  legal  ability 
and  a  masterful  grasp  of  every  proUem  presented  for  solution.  His  varied  legal 
learning,  wide  experience  in  the  courts,  the  patient  care  with  which  he  ascertained 
all  the  fact  bearing  upon  every  case  which  came  before  him  gave  his  decisions  a 
solidity  and  an  exhaustiveness  to  which  no  member  of  the  bar  could  take  excep- 
tion. He  was  also  interested  in  various  business  enterprises  in  his  later  years, 
especially  railway  interests  in  northern  California. 

Judge  Strahan  was  married  in  Milan,  Missouri,  to  Miss  Sarah  H.  Wilson  of 
Canton,  Illinois,  who  still  survives  and  is  a  resident  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  They 
became  the  parents  of  three  daughters  and  a  son,  but  Jessie  and  Fannie,  the  two 
eldest,  are  now  deceased.  Qaude  Strahan  is  a  member  of  the  Portland  bar, 
represented  below.  Madeline  is  the  wife  of  Henry  C.  Lewis,  a  prominent  and 
wealthy  business  man  of  London,  England,  of  the  old  mercantile  firm  of  Lewis 
&  Marks,  of  London  and  Johannesburg. 

Judge  Strahan  died  July  21,  1895,  and  the  news  of  his  demise  brought  a  sense 

of  personal  bereavement  to  all  who  knew  him.    He  was  a  valued  member  of  the 

Masonic,  Knights  of  P)^hias  and  other  fraternal  organizations.    For  many  years 

he  was  a  recognized  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  democracy  in  Oregon  and  was 

elected  on  the  democratic  ticket  when  that  was  a  rare  occurrence  in  this  state, 

owing  to  the  normal  republican  majority.    He  always  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 

party  work  but  was  opposed  to  free  silver.     He  was  a  lover  of  literature,  an 

Ofiiniverous  reader,  and  possessed  an  extensive  library  with  the  contents  of  which 

he  was  larg^ely  familiar.     Many  of  his  happiest  hours  were  spent  in  the  com- 

pam'onship  of  the  master  minds  of  all  the  ages.    He  was  also  ofttimes^seen  where 

the  most  independent  men  of  the  city  gathered  in  the  discussion  of  problems  and 

questions  of  vital  significance  and  his  opinions  always  carried  weight. 


CLAUDE  STRAHAN. 


Claude  Strahan  is  devoting  his  time  to  the  practice  of  law  and  yet  is  not  un- 
known in  business  circles  aside  from  his  profession.  He  was  bom  in  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  January  29,  1871,  and  is  a  son  of  Judge  Reuben  Strahan,  of  whom  men- 
tion is  made  above.  In  the  acquirement  of  his  education  he  attended  successively 
Albany   College,  the  Willamette  University  of   Salem  and  the  University   of 

\  Oregon  and  in  1894  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  with  his  father  as  preceptor. 

He  finished  his  course  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Oregon  and 

■  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1896,  after  which  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice 

of  law,  becoming  associated  with  Waldemar  Seton  in  a  partnership  which  still 
continues.  As  general  practitioners  they  have  secured  a  good  clientage  and  Mr. 
Strahan  has  proven  his  professional  strength  in  the  successful  conduct  of  many 
important  litigated  interests.  He  is  a  member  of  the  county  and  state  bar  asso- 
ciations and  enjoys  the  respect  of  his  fellow  members  of  the  bar.  In  addition  to 
his  practice  he  is  giving  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  secretary  of  the  Blue  Point 
Oyster  Company,  a  wholesale  and  producing  company  with  holdings  on  Shoal- 
water  Bay,  Washington,  the  oyster  field  of  the  northwest. 
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Mr.  Strahan  was  married  in  Vancouver,  Washington,  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1908,  to  Marie  A.  Craig,  a  daughter  of  J.  M.  Ryan,  of  Portland.  They  reside 
on  Capitol  Hill  in  South  Portland,  where  he  has  an  attractive  subtu-ban  home  in 
the  midst  of  ten  acres  of  land.  His  political  support  is  given  to  the  republican 
party. 


JOSIAH  FAILING. 


Among  the  men  who  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  city  of  Portland  in  the 
days  of  its  early  development,  Josiah  Failing  was  prominent.  Not  only  did  he 
contribute  to  its  material  progress  but  also  aided  in  establishing  its  educational 
and  moral  development,  while  in  the  field  of  charity  and  general  helpfulness  his 
nature  found  ready  and  prompt  expression.  No  history  of  Portland  therefore 
would  be  complete  without  reference  to  Mr.  Failing  as  one  of  its  pioneer  busi- 
ness men  and  most  valued  citizens.  The  ancestors  of  Josiah  Failing  on  his 
father's  side  were  citizens  of  the  Palatinate  in  Germany,  plain,  sturdy  people. 
They  were  Protestants,  and,  being  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion,  rather 
than  yield  they  preferred  to  sacrifice  everything  else.  When  offered  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  wilderness  and  freedom  of  conscience  they  acepted  it.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  beginning  of  the  eighteeenth  the  wars  of 
Europe  were  waged  largely  on  religious  grounds.  The  Lower  Palatine  was  for 
a  long  period  the  scene  of  the  ravages  incident  to  such  strife,  and  finally  the 
remnant  of  the  people  adhering  to  the  Protestant  faith  were  compelled  to  flee 
to  England  for  refuge.  Queen  Ann,  upon  the  recc«nmendation  of  her  Board  of 
Trade,  granted  the  petition  of  Joshua  Kockenthal  and  fifty-one  of  his  coreligion- 
ists and  furnished  vessels  to  transport  them  to  the  American  colonies.  These 
religious  refugees  arrived  in  New  York  in  1708,  having  been  naturalized  in 
England.  Most  of  them  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  subsequently 
acquired  from  the  crown  the  lands  upon  which  they  settled.  Others  followed 
in  1710  to  the  number  of  three  thousand. 

Josiah  Failing  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Jacob  Failing,  of  Montgomery 
county,  New  York,  who,  in  1804,  married  Mary  Chapman,  bom  in  Bradford, 
Wiltshire,  England.  Josiah  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Canajoharie,  in  McMit- 
gomery  county.  His  wife,  Henrietta  Legge  Ellison,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Ellison,  of  York,  England,  and  Mary  Beek,  of  New  York  city,  was  bora  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Soon  after  her  birth  her  father  died  and  tfie 
widow,  with  her  infant  daughter,  returned  to  her  parents  in  New  York  city. 
This  daughter  was  there  married  to  Josiah  Failing,  July  15,  1828.  The  name 
of  Failing  is  a  common  one  in  Montgomery  and  the  neighboring  counties.  The 
village  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  opposite  Canajoharie,  is  called 
Palatine  Bridge,  from  the  township  so  called  in  memory  of  the  European 
home  of  the  early  settlers.  The  family  is  referred  to  creditably  at  various 
points  in  the  Broadhead  papers,  notably  as  participants  in  the  battle  of  Fort 
Herkimer,  and  the  names  of  three  Failings  appear  on  the  roster  of  the  Palatine 
battalion,  which  did  good  service  in  this  battle.  Further  notice  of  the  family 
appears  in  Sim's  Frontiersmen  of  New  York. 

Henry  J.  Failing,  or  Jacob  Failing  as  he  was  ordinarily  called,  was  a  farmer 
and  had  a  trading  post  with  settlers.  From  his  father  he  inherited  three  farms, 
one  of  which,  situated  on  the  Mohawk,  was  the  birthplace  of  Josiah.  The  other 
two  were  in  the  neigborhood,  one  of  which  is  the  present  site  of  St.  Johnsville. 
One  of  his  farms  he  gave  to  a  brother  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Indians 
when  quite  young  but  who  was  rescued  by  Sir  William  Johnson  and  restored 
to  his  family  after  many  years  of  captivity.  This  act  may  be  noted  as  some- 
what characteristic  of  Josiah  Failing's  father  and  of  his  ancestry  generally. 
They  were  people  of  generous  instincts,  freehearted  and  liberal,  and  hence  were 
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not  likely  to  be  suspicious  or  mistrustful  of  others.  They  observed  only  one 
part  of  tiie  maxim,  "Never  to  cheat  or  allow  yourself  to  be  cheated."  On  one 
occasion  Jacob  Failing's  partner  in  the  trading  post  went  to  Albany,  carrying 
a  large  sum  of  money  with  which  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  firm  and  buy  goods, 
and  was  never  heard  of  afterward.  But  they  were  men  in  whom  honesty  was 
ingrained  and  instinctive,  and  no  suffering  that  they  might  undergo  at  the 
hands  of  others  through  indirection  or  imposition  could  impair  their  reverence 
of  int^^ty  and  their  scrupulous  practice  of  this  virtue.  They  were  industrious 
and  intelligent,  independent  and  self-reliant,  and  held  debt  in  abhorrence.  If 
any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  them  in  their  way  of  life  it  is  that  they  seemed  to 
have  had  no  large  ambitions.  If  they  were  less  thrifty  than  the  Knickerbodcers, 
this  can  be  explained  partially  by  references  to  their  surroundings  and  opportu- 
nities in  the  quiet  Mohawk  valey,  and  to  that  kindliness  of  spirit  which,  like 
lending,  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.  But  they  managed  to  have  an  abundance 
of  good  things,  which  they  knew  how  to  enjoy,  for  they  suffered  the  minimum 
from  those  pains  and  worriments  which  are  begotten  of  acquisitiveness.  Their 
nearest  markets  for  the  products  of  their  farms  and  orchards — of  which  some 
of  the  latter  stand  much  as  they  were  to  this  day — were  Albany  and  Schenectady, 
to  which  places  they  journeyed  once  a  year  in  sleighs  or  wagons  in  long  trains. 
Those  were  great  occasions  and  much  enjoyed,  we  may  be  sure. 

For  two  generations  the  Palatine  settlement  on  the  Mohawk  was  almost 
exclusively  German.  The  Lutheran  church  was  the  only  religious  teacher  and 
German  tiie  only  language  used  in  the  schools.  The  mother  tongue  was  fast 
deteriorating  among  them,  however,  owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  immigrants 
and  besides  it  placed  them  at  such  disadvantage  in  the  midst  of  English  speak- 
ing people  that  Jacob  FaiHng,  realizing  this,  insisted  that  nothing  but  English 
should  be  spoken  in  his  household.  English  had  not  yet  become  the  language  in 
the  common  schools  and  German  was  still  the  language  in  every  day  use  in  the 
settlement.  The  building  of  the  Erie  canal,  that  grand  act  of  internal  develop- 
ment, brought  a  new  and  active  life  into  the  quiet  and  restful  community.  The 
world  was  thereby  brought  to  their  doors.  Aggressive  people  came  in  with 
pr(^essive  ideas.  The  country  was  awakened  and  English  began  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools  and  spoken  on  the  streets  and  at  home.  The  only  relic  of  the 
German  vernacular  in  Jacob  Failing's  speech  was  a  slight  difficulty  in  managing 
his  Ts  and  his  Ds.  This  good,  easy  man  of  inflexible  honesty  and  pure  charity, 
died  at  about  middle  age  in  a  singular  way ;  he  was  sttmg  on  the  top  of  the  head 
by  a  yellow- jacket,  the  poison  of  which  proved  fatal.  He  left  a  widow  with 
seven  children  and  a  fair  estate  in  land  and  houses,  though  had  he  cared  more 
for  mcwiey,  had  he  known  how  to  econwnize  as  the  mode  was  in  New  England 
or  in  New  York  among  the  Dutch,  or  had  he  been  able  to  say  no  to  his  neighbors 
who  needed  his  signature  on  notes  to  strengthen  and  ultimately  to  replace  theirs, 
he  could  have  left  a. considerable  estate  in  money  and  realty.  His  wife  was  one 
of  the  few  English  persons  in  the  Palatine  settlement.  She  came  there  with 
her  parents  on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  who  had  married  Thomas  Day  in  England 
and  with  her  husband  had  come  to  live  in  this  neighborhood.  There  she  met 
and  married  Jacob  Failing.  She  was  a  woman  of  sterling  character.  In  her 
likeness  are  seen  unmistakable  signs  of  strong  sense  and  uncompromising  will. 
Her  presence,  while  anything  but  unkind  or  severe,  compelled  respect  and  con- 
sideration. No  description  of  her  is  so  apt  or  so  suggestive  as  that  contained 
in  the  word,  now  gone  out  of  use,  but  which  was  in  vogue  during  her  time, 
"gentlewoman" — stately  and  dignified,  yet  sympathetic  and  affable.  Obedience 
to  her  in  the  household  was  absolute  though  never  compelled.  Compliance  with 
her  wishes  on  the  part  of  her  children  was  unhesitating  and  seemed  a  matter  of 
course.  Her  influence  over  them  was  such  that  her  discipline  was  not  only  never 
questioned  but  to  her  children  it  would  have  seemed  an  unnatural  thing  not  to 
obey.  She  was  a  woman  of  deep  religious  sentiment,  a  Baptist  in  creed,  and 
fashioned  her  Ufe  upon  the  teachings  of  Scripture.    Her  views  she  impressed 
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deeply  upon  her  children.  She  was  devoted  to  them  and,  being  of  such  positive 
character  and  possessing  culture  much  beycMid  her  day  and  locality,  it  is  not 
singular  that  a  knowledge  of  her  individuality  is  well  preserved  among  her 
descendants.  In  order  to  maintain  her  family  and  give  them  such  opportunities 
of  study  as  the  neighborhood  afforded  and  also  to  keep  up  a  household  the 
hospitality  of  which  a  long  list  of  acquaintances  and  friends  always  found 
themselves  at  liberty  to  command,  she  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  land  piece 
by  piece  as  the  exigency  arose.  When  she  died  in  her  eighty-eight  year  the 
farm  that  remained  she  willed  to  her  only  surviving  daughter,  Sarah  Rapp.  Of 
late  years  it  fell  in  the  line  of  railroad  development  and  was  traversed  by  the 
Lake  Shore  road,  which  purchased  it  rather  than  foot  the  bill  for  damages. 
Mrs.  Failing  retained  her  mental  and  physical  force  to  a  very  late  day  in  life. 
Such  was  her  vitality  that  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  her  handwriting  was  admir- 
able for  its  firmness  and  regularity.  From  her  to  her  son  Josiah  the  transition  is 
easy  and  natural,  for  though  he  is  not  unlike  his  father  in  some  respects,  his 
more  distinctive  characteristics  are  those  of  his  mother. 

Josiah  Failing  was  bom  July  9,  1806,  in  the  environment  already  described. 
In  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all,  direct,  straightforward  behavior, 
scrupulous  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligations,  labor  respected,  independ- 
ence and  self-reliant  pride,  to  which  aid  is  distasteful  but  which  delights  in  all 
that  is  charitable  and  for  the  elevation  of  man — in  such  an  atmosphere  did 
Josiah  Failing  pass  his  days  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  His  early  years 
were  not  eventful.  He  was  faithful  in  school  and  made  the  most  of  the  best 
opportunities  available  in  acquiring  an  education.  The  lessons  that  were  taught 
he  mastered  thoroughly  and  constantly  built  upon  this  foundation  ever  after- 
word by  the  perusal  of  good  books,  the  chief  of  which  was  his  Bible,  and  by 
association  with  and  friction  among  men.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  feeling  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  shift  for  himself  and  become  helpful  to  others  as  soon  as  he 
was  able,  he  obtained  his  mothers*  consent  to  go  to  Albany  and  learn  the  paper- 
stainer's  trade,  the  art  of  which  at  the  time  consisted  in  impressing  designs 
upon  wall  paper  by  hand  with  blocks.  It  was  what  his  hands  found  to  do  and 
he  did  it.  He  completed  his  apprenticeship  in  New  York  city  in  1824  and 
worked  at  the  trade  there  until  his  marriage.  Then,  his  health  not  having  been 
good  while  engaged  in  paper-staining,  he  went  into  the  draying  business  and 
subsequently,  for  many  years,  held  the  office  of  city  superintendent  of  carts. 
Of  the  Draymasters  Association  he  was  secretary.  His  means  were  limited  but 
he  continued  to  support  his  family  in  comfort  and  to  educate  his  children.  This 
was  his  chief  care.  As  their  number  increased  his  anxiety  for  their  welfare 
caused  him  to  think  much  of  ways  and  means  to  better  his  financial  condition. 
Early  in  the  '30s  he  became  greatly  interested  in  Oregon  and  was  on  the  point 
at  one  time  of  joining  a  company  of  emigrants  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  he  was 
a  man  of  great  caution  and  the  responsibility  of  his  family,  together  with  the 
uncertainty  of  the  venture,  deterred  him.  The  idea  never  left  his  mind, 
influenced  largely  by  letters  from  the  early  missionaries.  When,  however,  years 
afterward  the  undertaking  had  become  more  feasible,  thought  it  was  still  a  bold 
step  for  him  to  take,  situated  as  he  was,  he  did  not  decide  upon  it  fully  until  it 
had  been  talked  over  among  the  members  of  the  family  for,  perhaps,  twelve 
months.  His  life  in  New  York  city,  meanwhile,  was  not  marked  by  any  not- 
able event.  It  was  one  of  great  activity,  nevertheless,  from  1824  until  1851. 
First  of  all  he  discharged  his  duty  conscientiously  to  those  dependent  upon  him. 
And  it  was  no  light  task  to  provide  comfortably  for  and  rear  with  good  educa- 
tional facilities  a  family  which  had  increased  to  six  children.  His  business 
required  the  closest  attention,  yet  his  charity  which  began  at  home  did  not  end 
there.  In  the  Baptist  church,  of  which  he  was  a  deacon  and  leading  spirit,  he 
always  found  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion 
and  morals,  and  to  do  the  greatest  good  in  many  practical  ways.  In  relieving 
the  needy  and  comforting  those  in  distress  he  was  always  a  ready  and  cheerfid 
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helper.  His  interest  in  the  public  schools  was  hearty  and  earnest,  and  he  was 
an  active  friend  of  this  bulwark  of  sound  morality  and  good  government.  But 
the  sphere  of  his  activity  in  this  respect  was  not  so  wide  or  pronounced  as  it 
became  later  in  the  pioneer  field,  where  he  earned  the  title  of  "father  of  the 
schools." 

On  the  isth  of  April,  185 1,  Josiah  Failing,  accompanied  by  his  sons,  Henry 
and  John  W.  Failing,  sailed  from  New  York  city  to  thoroughly  examine  the 
Oregon  country,  which  he  had  tudied  as  carefully  as  he  could  from  a  distance 
and  which  he  was  satisfied  should  be  the  future  home  of  the  family.  In  185 1 
Portland  had  a  population  of  three  or  four  hundred  people  who  had  settled 
near  the  river.  Back  of  the  few  small  buildings  which  had  been  hastily  thrown 
up  stood  a  virgin  forest.  In  the  one  or  two  streets  laid  out  there  were  still  the 
stumps  of  great  fir  trees.  In  the  immediate  outlook  there  was  as  little  tonic  as 
in  the  auttunn  rains  beyond  which  the  sun  was  hidden ;  but  there  was  a  future 
for  the  country,  a  great  and  solid  future.  They  could  see  it.  They  had  the 
gift  of  patience  to  wait  for  it  and  do  what  could  be  done  in  the  meantime.  The 
stock  of  goods  with  which  Josiah  and  Henry  Failing  were  to  begin  business  did 
not  arrive  until  October.  While  waiting  for  their  arrival  they  occupied  them- 
selves in  building  a  store  for  their  reception,  twenty-two  feet  front  and  fifty 
feet  deep,  on  the  lot  in  the  southwest  comer  of  Front  and  Oak  streets.  This 
was  replaced  by  a  brick  building  in  1859  ^^^  ^he  original  wooden  structure  was 
removed  to  the  lot  in  the  rear,  where  it  long  stood  as  a  memorial  of  1851.  In 
the  first  structure  they  started  with  a  miscellaneous  stock  adapted  to  the  some- 
what restricted  requirements  of  the  pioneers  who  were  at  first  exclusively  farm- 
crs.  Later  as  the  wants  of  their  customers  became  more  varied  and  extensive 
their  stock  grew  in  volume  and  variety  to  meet  their  'demands.  Father  and  son 
did  not  start  out  auspiciously  in  traffic.  A  succession  of  disasters  befell  them  in 
1852.  Three  vessels,  the  barks  Mendora  and  J.  C.  Merithew,  and  the  brig 
Vandalia,  the  latter  with  all  her  crew,  went  down  on  the  bar  of  the  Columbia 
river  in  one  night.  In  order  to  divide  the  risk  as  much  as  possible,  for  insur- 
ance could  not  be  had  at  that  time,  they  had  goods  on  each  of  these  vessels. 
Their  loss  by  this  wreckage  was  therefore  total  and  severe.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  seven  or  eight  years  they  were  but  little  in  advance  of  the  point  at  which 
tfiey  started,  but  while  struggling  against  adversity  they  were  acquiring  strength 
and  laying  a  foundation  deep  and  broad.  Their  connections  were  with  New 
York  and  they  imported  a  great  many  goods  for  San  Francisco.  Henry  Failing 
shared  in  the  management  and  control  with  his  father.  They  did  a  strictly 
Intimate  business  and  avoided  everything  like  speculation,  taking  only  such 
risks  that  were  inevitable  in  their  line  of  trade.  They  were  conservative  and 
prudent,  but  they  did  not  lack  either  in  activity  or  enterprise;  in  every  respect 
they  conducted  their  affairs  upon  the  highest  business  principles.  They  employed 
no  drummers.  They  resorted  to  none  of  those  artifices  which  inflate  traffic  by 
proportionately  increasing  the  expense  account.  They  started  out  with  the 
determination  not  to  incur  any  obligations  they  could  not  meet  with  certainty. 
Father  and  son  planted  themselves  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  as  the 
country  grew  they  grew  with  it.  Whoever  traded  with  them  once  traded  with 
them  ever  afterward  and  in  this  was  their  advertisement.  Their  business  was 
from  the  beginning  confined  almost  entirely  to  supplying  up-country  merchants. 
As  each  of  these  enlarged  his  business  theirs  was  enlarged;  and  whenever  new 
stores  were  established  in  the  interior  they  secured  their  share  of  the  custom.  In 
the  spring  of  1864  Josiah  Failing  withdrew  with  a  comfortable  competency. 

From  that  time  until  his  death,  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  1877,  he  had 
ample  leisure  to  look  after  those  interests  which  had  always  been  dear  to  him, 
chiefly  the  aflFairs  of  the  church  and  the  public  schools,  and  he  made  good  use 
of  his  time.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  season  of  his  long  and  active 
career,  for  the  dominating  idea  of  his  life  was  to  do  good.  While  in  business 
he  was  attentive  to  its  requirements,  methodical  and  thorough  in  the  discharge 
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of  his  duties  as  a  merchant,  but  the  store  did  not  swallow  him  up  and  separate 
him  from  the  world.  There  was  never  a  time  when  he  was  not  a  leader  and 
recognized  as  the  spirit  and  inspiration  of  practical  beneficence  in  Portland. 
The  Baptist  church  remembers*  him  as  one  of  the  most  active  builders  and 
liberal  contributors  to  its  well-being  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was 
devotedly  attached  to  his  own  denomination,  but  he  entertained  a  broad  charity 
for  the  people  who  disagreed  with  him.  He  was  not  demonstrative  in  his  relig- 
ion. His  faith  was  rather  manifested  in  his  acts.  His  was  the  first  family  of 
Baptists  that  came  to  live  in  Portland,  and  the  church  may  be  said  to  have 
grown  up  about  him  as  a  nucleus.  He  was  active  and  earnest  in  securing  the 
site  of  the  Baptist  church  on  the  comer  of  Alder  and  Fourth  streets,  which 
was  originally  a  gift  of  the  town  proprietors.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  church 
which  in  his  case  was  not  a  nominal  office,  and  he  discharged  all  his  duties  con- 
scientiously and  as  a  labor  of  love.  The  cry  of  distress  never  reached  his  ears 
unheeded  or  found  him  unprepared.  The  immigrants  of  1852  will  never  forget 
his  activity  in  their  behalf,  when  stricken  with  disease  and  threatened  with 
starvation  beyond  the  mountains  he  worked  for  their  relief  as  earnestly  and  as 
tenderly  as  though  they  had  been  members  of  his  own  family.  His  influence 
was  felt  everywhere  in  the  young  city  in  shaping  its  affairs  for  the  better.  It  is 
largely  due  to  his  exertions  that  the  first  school  district  in  Portland  was  organized 
and  a  tax  levied  to  build  a  schoolhouse.  He  was  ever  a  firm  believer  in  the 
cause  of  education  as  a  preparation  for  life's  practical  and  responsible  duties, 
believing  that  thorough  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  ordinary  branches  of 
an  English  education.  But  he  did  not  believe  in  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys 
in  the  maintenance  of  schools  of  higher  education,  which  the  children  of  the  poor 
could  not  attend  because  of  a  necessity  that  would  force  them  out  into  the  world 
at  an  earlier  age  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  the 
schools  wherein  science  and  the  languages  were  taught  were  for  the  benefit  of 
people  who  could  probably  afford  to  pay  for  such  educational  training  for  their 
children. 

Mr.  Failing  gave  his  early  political  support  to  the  whig  party  and  upon  its 
dissolution  joined  the  ranks  of  the  republican  party.  In  1853  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Portland  on  the  citizens  or  non-partisan  ticket  and  in  1864  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  which  nominated  Lincoln  and  to  that  which  nominated 
Grant  four  years  later.  He  held  to  federal  views  as  opposed  to  state  rights  and 
believed  in  a  protective  tariff.  He  was  not  an  abolitionist  in  the  sense  of  laying 
violent  hands  upon  an  institution,  recognized  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  what  his  feelings  were  on  the  subject  may  be  determined  by  his 
vote  in  1857,  when  three  questions  were  submitted  to  the  people  of  Oregon 
territory :  first,  the  adoption  of  the  constitution ;  second,  whether  Oregon  should 
be  admitted  as  a  free  or  slave  state;  and  third,  whether  negroes  other  than 
those  already  residents,  should  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  state.  He  voted  against 
the  constitution,  believing  that  it  would  be  wise  for  Oregon  to  remain  a  territory 
until  it  had  a  larger  population;  he  was  against  slavery  and  in  favor  of  free 
negroes.  His  political  views  were  a  matter  first  of  reason  and  then  of  faith. 
He  sought  good  government  but  was  not  offensive  in  his  partisanship  and  some 
of  his  warmest  personal  friends  were  those  practically  opposed  to  him  in  politics. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  sharp  angles,  however,  and  never  aroused  an  antagonist 
needlessly.  He  would  not  insist  on  a  point  but  would  not  yield  a  principle,  yet 
he  was  so  considerate  and  gentle  that  differ  from  him  as  you  might  he  never 
seemed  unkind.  He  had  little  of  what  is  termed  policy  but  few  men  ever  had 
better  self-control. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Failing's  persistent  effort  and  personal  influence  that  the 
city  council  of  Portland  in  1856  decided  to  have  four  cemented  cisterns  dug  at 
regular  intervals  on  First  street  from  Oak  to  Yamhill,  so  that  a  supply  for 
engines  could  be  depended  upon  in  case  of  fire.  The  value  of  these  were  soon 
demonstrated  and  many  more  were  dug.    Josiah  Failing  was  a  man  of  noble 
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character  and  the  luxury  of  his  life  seemed  to  do  good.  He  found  great  happi- 
ness in  aiding^  others,  giving  freely  of  his  means  or  his  advice  and  wise  counsel 
as  the  case  demanded.  He  never  judged  by  appearance  but  looked  under  the 
surface  to  get  at  the  real  facts  in  the  case.  He  was  a  man  of  dignified  carriage, 
address  and  demeanor  and  while  cordial  in  manner  had  that  in  his  nature  which 
prevented  familiarity.  He  was  a  man  of  natural  rugged  intellectual  power,  of 
contemplative  habits  and  inflexible  will  and  at  the  same  time  he  possessed  a 
most  sympathetic  and  kindly  nature  which  reached  out  in  helpfulness  to  all 
humanity.  He  has  been  characterized  a  grand,  good  man ;  a  Christian  gentleman, 
who  loved  his  fellow  beings  and  did  all  he  could  for  them. 

The  home  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Failing  was  largely  ideal,  each  being  the 
supplement  and  complement  to  the  other.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  char- 
acter, affectionate  and  loyal  disposition  and  remarkable  personal  beauty.  Devoted 
first  of  all  to  her  husband  and  children,  her  home  was  her  world,  yet  quietly  and 
without  confusion  she  discharged  her  full  duty  to  society  until  called  to  her 
home  beyond  in  1883. 
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WILLIAM  FORESTER  SLAUGHTER. 

Identified  for  a  third  of  a  century  with  logging,  timber  and  liunbering  inter- 
ests in  the  northwest,  William  Forester  Slaughter  is  now  c«ie  of  the  promin^it 
lumber  merchants  of  Portland  where  he  has  made  his  home  since  1904.    His  long 
experience  has  made  him  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  phase  of  lumbering  in 
this  section  of  the  country  and  his  life  history,  if  written  in  detail,  would  present 
many    interesting    chapters    concerning    the    utilizatic«i    of    Orion's    natural 
resources  as  provided  in  her  forests,  from  the  time  the  trees  are  cut  until  they  are 
placed  on  the  maricet  as  a  finished  lumber  product. 

Mr.  Slaughter  was  born  in  Jackson  county,  Missouri,  July  26,  1858,  a  son  of 
Elijah  Franklin  and  Amanda  Melvina  Slaughter.  The  father  devoted  his  life  at 
various  periods  to  school  teaching,  civil  engineering  and  farming.  Residing  in 
his  native  county  through  the  period  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  William  F. 
Slaughter  pursued  his  educaticm  in  the  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  in 
1877,  when  a  young  man  of  nineteen  years,  came  to  Oregon  where  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  logging  business.  From  1878  until  1880  he  was  engaged  in 
k^:ging  at  South  Bend,  Washington,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  Columbia 
River  and  continued  in  the  logging  business  at  Oak  Point  and  at  Stella,  Washing- 
ton. Exf>erience  heightened  his  usefulness  and  growing  capability  brought  him 
larger  returns  for  his  labor  until  in  1886  his  financial  resources  justified  him  in 
purchasing  the  logging  interests  of  Charles  Mayger,  Sr.,  at  the  town  of  Mayger, 
Oregon,  and  there  in  association  with  Charles  Mayger,  Jr.,  he  continued  in  the 
logging  business  which  was  reorganized  in  1889  under  the  name  of  the  Mayger 
Company.  Mr.  Slaughter  remained  an  active  factor  in  its  management  and  con- 
trol until  in  1899  when  he  sold  his  interest  and  organized  the  Oregon  Wood  Ccwn- 
pany  at  St.  Helens,  this  state.  He  has  since  continued  as  its  president  and  man- 
2LgcT,  having  at  that  point  a  large  and  well  equipped  plant,  the  output  of  which 
finds  ready  sale  on  the  market  because  of  the  promptness  of  the  company  in 
executing-  orders  and  their  reliability  in  all  trade  transactions.  In  1904  Mr. 
Slaughter  removed  to  Portland  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  timber  business 
for  the  past  five  years.  He  also  has  considerable  timber  interests  in  Yamhill, 
Columbia  and  Douglas  counties  of  Or^ion  and  in  Skamania  county,  Washington. 
On  the  26th  of  November,  1885,  in  Columbia  county,  Oregon,  Mr.  Slaughter 
was  married  to  Miss  Isobel  M.  Black  and  they  have  one  son,  Holt  Wilson,  six 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Slaughter  has  been  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Society  since 
1892  and  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  since  1888,  acting  as 
master  of  Rainier  Lodge,  No.  24,  F.  &  A.  M.,  four  years.    In  1907  he  became  a 
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member  of  the  Elks  lodge  of  Portland  and  is  in  ready  sympathy  with  the  benefi- 
cent spirit  which  constitutes  the  basic  element  of  all  these  organizations.  He 
was  formerly  identified  with  the  democratic  party  but  is  now  largely  independent 
in  politics. 

His  life  has  been  one  of  continuous  activity  in  which  has  been  accorded  due 
recognition  of  labor  and  today  he  is  nimibered  among  the  substantial  citizens  of 
his  city.  His  interests  are  thoroughly  identified  with  those  of  Portland  and  at 
all  times  he  is  ready  to  lend  his  aid  and  cooperation  to  any  movement  calculated 
to  benefit  this  section  of  the  country  or  advance  its  wonderful  development 


FREDERICK  S.  STANLEY. 

So  rapidly  is  progress  being  conserved,  so  extensively  are  natural  resources 
being  utilized,  that  the  growth  and  development  of  the  northwest  are  matters  of 
marvel.  To  plan,  promote  and  project  large  business  enterprises  requires  men 
with  marked  powers  of  organizaticMi  and  executive  control.  To  this  class  belongs 
Frederick  S.  Stanley,  whose  position  as  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Hood  River  and  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Stanley-Smith  Lumber  Company 
places  him  with  the  leading  and  prominent  residents  of  the  northwest. 

His  birth  occurred  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin,  February  6,  1864.  His 
father,  Lemuel  C.  Stanley,  was  a  native  of  New  York,  who  later  became  well 
known  as  a  banker  and  capitalist  of  Chippewa  Falls,  where  he  died  September  24, 
1909,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He  was  a  pioneer  of  northern 
Wisconsin  and  one  of  tibe  most  prominent  financiers  of  that  part  of  the  state. 
His  wife,  who  in  her  maidenhood  was  Cornelia  A.  Porter,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  died  in  1906  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  The  Stanleys  are  of  English 
lineage,  the  original  American  pregenitor  coming  to  America  with  the  early  Pil- 
grims about  1650  and  settling  in  New  England,  where  his^descendants  are  now- 
numerous. 

Frederick  S.  Stanley  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  na- 
tive state  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  began  work  in  connection  with  the  lumber 
trade,  gaining  therein  the  broad  practical  experience  which  enabled  him  to  suc- 
cessfully conduct  a  similar  enterprise  following  his  removal  to  the  northwest  in 
1888.  Coming  to  Oregon,  he  organized  the  Grande  Ronde  Lumber  Company  at 
Perry  and  conducted  business  there  until  1902,  when  he  removed  to  Portland 
and  organized  the  Stanley-Smith  Lumber  Company  of  Hood  River,  with  head- 
quarters in  Portland.  The  company  owns  and  operates  a  large  milling  and  manu- 
facturing plant  at  Hood  River  and  is  doing  an  extensive  business,  its  growth  be- 
ing the  result  of  carefully  devised  plans  promptly  executed.  In  1904  Mr.  Stanley 
organized  the  First  National  Bank  of  Hood  River,  of  which  he  has  been  the 
president  since  1905.  The  rapid  development  of  the  Hood  River  valley,  where 
large  business  enterprises  are  springing  up  almost  as  if  by  magic,  affords  an 
ample  field  for  the  conduct  of  a  large  and  successful  banking  business  such  as  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Hood  River  is  now  doing.  Mr.  Stanley  is  also  interested 
to  some  extent  in  irrigation  projects  and  in  the  year  1910,  in  association  with 
others,  he  erected  the  Railway  Exchange  building,  a  large  modem  office  struc- 
ture of  six  stories,  on  Stark  street  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  which  has 
just  been  opened  for  occuDanc>'.  He  i?  th^e  president  of  the  Railway  Exchange 
Building  Company  and  his  work  in  this  connection  has  given  to  Portland  one  of 
its  finest  office  buildings.  His  latest  activity  in  business  circles  and  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  important  moves  which  he  has  made  has  been  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Central  Oregon  Irrigation  Company  with  headquarters  at  Portland. 
This  company  has  taken  over  all  assets,  consisting  of  contract  notes  and  real  es- 
tate,, of  the  Deschutes  Irrigation  &  Power  Company  and  is  capitalized  for  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars.  *  The  purpose  of  the  company  is  to  complete  the  trriga- 
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tk>Q  of  two  hundred  dnd  sixteen  thousand  acres  of  semi-arid  lands  iti  Crook 
county,  Or^non,  upon  which  there  has  already  been  constructed  over  three  him- 
dred  miles  of  canals.  The  prosecution  of  the  work  will  require  over  four  mil- 
lion dollars  and  the  reclamation  of  these  arid  lands  will  enable  many  thousands 
of  settlers  to  secure  productive  farms  there.  :Mr.  Stanley  is  the  president  and 
the  moving  spirit  of  this  company  and  the  work  which  he  is  doing  in  this  connec- 
tion will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  section  of  the  state  in  which  he  is  operating. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  married  at  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  June  22,  1889,  to  Miss 
Ruth  M.  Parks,  a  daughter  of  S.  A.  Parks,  a  prominent  paper  manufacturer  of 
northern  New  Yoric.  They  have  three  children,  George,  Cornelia  and  Frederick, 
aged  respectively  nineteen,  twelve  and  three  years,  who  are  with  their  parents 
at  No.  771  Park  avenue. 

Mr.  Stanley  is  prominent  in  the  club  and  social  life  of  the  city,  holding  mem- 
bership with  the  Commercial  Qub,  the  Arlington  Club,  the  Waverly  Golf  Qub, 
the  Multnomah  Club  and  the  Meadow  Lake  Qub.  In  Masonry  he  has  attained 
the  Knight  Templar  degree  of  the  York  Rite,  has  taken  the  Scottish  Rite  de- 
grees and  is  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  attends  the  Episcopal  church.  A  republican 
in  politics,  he  has  twice  been  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  being  chosen  in  1892 
and  1894  to  represent  Union  county.  In  his  legislative  service  as  well  as  in 
business  life  his  work  has  been  of  a  constructive  character.  In  his  business  af- 
fairs he  has  never  sought  success  at  the  sacrifice  of  others'  interests  but  in  the  use 
of  legitimate  opportunities  has  found  the  path  to  success  and  the  extent  of  his 
operations  has  made  him  one  of  the  prominent  business  men  of  Portland  and 
this  part  of  the  state. 


GEORGE  ALEXANDER  BRODIE. 

On  the  list  of  Portland  attorneys  appears  the  name  of  George  Alexander 
Brodie,  who  won  his  LL.B.  degree  by  graduation  from  Washington  College  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Since  1878  he  has  resided  in  Oregon  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  bar  of  the  state  in  1882.  Since  that  time  continuous  progress 
has  marked  his  course  and  he  is  now  accorded  a  good  clientage.  He  was  born 
in  Pulaski  county,  Arkansas,  September  11,  1854.  His  father,  George  Brodie, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  millwright  by  trade.  Coming  to  America,  he 
settled  in  Arkansas  as  a  pioneer  in  1836  and  there  spent  his  remaining  days,  pass- 
ing away  September  11,  1879,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  His  wife,  who  bore 
tiie  maiden  name  of  Emily  Kirkwood,  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
died  in  Arkansas,  September  7,  1878,  when  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Among 
her  ancestors  was  one  who  participated  in  the  "Boston  tea  party." 

Geoi^e  Alexander  Brodie  was  a  pupil  in  private  schools  until  thirteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  went  to  Fort  Edward,  New  York,  there  attending  the  preparatory 
college  from  1868  until  1870.  He  was  afterward  a  student  in  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lexington,  Virginia,  from  1871  until  1875,  being  graduated  in  the 
latter  year.  Becoming  interested  in  the  legal  profession  and  believing  that  he 
would  find  the  practice  of  law  congenial,  he  began  studying  in  the  law  office  of 
Compton,  Martin  &  Parson,  well  known  attorneys  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  who 
directed  his  reading  in  1875-76.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
by  tiie  supreme  court  of  Arkansas  and  later  attended  the  law  department  of 
Washingtcm  College,  now  Washington  Universitv,  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  spent 
two  years,  winning  his  LL.B.  d^jee  upon  graduation  with  the  class  of  May, 
1878. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Brodie  came  to  Oregon  and  resided  for  three 
years  at  Roseburg,  where  he  taught  school  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
He  then  came  to  Portland  in  1888  and  for  a  time  was  employed  as  a  shorthand  re- 
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porter.  The  following  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Oregon.  He  was  the  first  c^cial  court  reporter  of  Multnomah  county,  serving 
from  1890  until  1894,  and  in  1896  he  was  appointed  examiner  in  chancery  for  the 
United  States  circuit  and  district  courts,  which  position  he  still  fills.  In  1890 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  D.  R.  Murphy  and  Julius  Silverstone,  and  in 
1893  a  change  in  partnership  led  to  the  ad(^tion  of  the  firm  style  of  Gearing,  Sil- 
verstone, Murphy  &  Brodie.  This  was  dissolved  in  1897  and  later  Mr.  Brodie 
became  a  member  of  the  present  law  firm  of  Murphy,  Brodie  &  Swett,  now  en- 
gaged in  general  practice. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1882,  Mr.  Brodie  was  united  in  marriage  to  Georgia, 
daughter  of  Dr.  H.  Carpenter,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Or^on  State  In- 
sane Asylum.  They  have  four  children:  H.  C.  Brodie,  who  is  assistant  in  the 
state  engineer's  office  at  Salem,  Oregon ;  R.  C.  Brodie,  a  fruit  farmer  near  Cam- 
by,  Oregon;  R.  K.  Brodie,  who  is  professor  of  chemistry  at  Corvallis;  and  a 
daughter,  De  Etta,  at  home. 

The  family  reside  at  East  Fifty-first  and  Powell  streets.  Mr.  Brodie  was  a 
director  of  the  South  Mount  Tabor  school  for  twelve  years  and  the  cause  of 
education  has  ever  found  in  him  a  stalwart  champion.  His  political  allegiance  is 
given  to  the  democracy  and  fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  has  always  been  interested  in  the  welfare  and  pro- 
gress of  his  adopted  city,  which  has  never  sougrht  his  cooperation  in  vain  when 
a  project  for  the  city's  upbuilding  and  development  has  been  under  consideration. 
In  the  woric  of  the  courts  he  has  manifested  keen  discrimination  as  to  legal  prin- 
ciples and  ethics,  has  prepared  his  cases  with  great  thoroughness  and  care  and  in 
his  pleas  has  manifested  sound  logic  combined  with  a  forceful  presentation  of 
fact  and  the  law  applicable  thereto. 


DURON  WHITTLESEY  WAKEFIELD. 

Duron  Whittlesey  Wakefield,  president  of  the  real-estate  and  insurance  firm 
of  Wakefield,  Fries  &  Company,  with  offices  at  No.  85  Fourth  street  in  Port- 
land, was  bom  in  Plainfield,  Vermont,  September  30,  1836.  His  father,  Dana 
Wakefield,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  was  a  clothing  manufacturer  in 
early  life  and  in  later  years  engaged  in  the  insurance  business.  He  died  in 
Essex  county.  New  York,  in  1863.  His  wife,  Betsy  Chase  Whittlesey,  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  representative  of  a  prominent  family  of  Plain- 
field,  Vermont — z  family  of  well  known  musical  ability,  which  talent  was  inheri- 
ted by  Mrs.  Wakefield,  who  was  a  fine  vocalist  She,  too,  passed  away  in 
Elizabethtown,   Essex  county.   New  York,  her  death  occurring  November   i, 

1853. 

D.  W.  Wakefield  was  the  elder  of  two  children  and  is  now  the  only  survivor 

of  the  family.  The  public  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York  afforded  him  his 
educational  advantages  and  he  continued  a  resident  of  the  east  until  1854,  when, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  uncle,  Leland  H.  Wakefield,  who  had  returned  from  Oregon  in  the  spring  of 
1854  to  accompany  his  family  to  their  new  home  in  this  state.  Duron  W.  Wake- 
field came  out  with  them  to  accept  a  position  in  the  general  mercantile  store  of 
Wakefield  &  Conner,  at  Albany,  Oregon.  He  continued  his  education  in  Lebanon 
Academy  of  Linn  county,  Oregon,  and  under  private  tutorship.  After  clerking 
for  a  time  with  the  firm  of  Wakefield  &  Conner  he  was  subsc  juently  associated 
as  a  salesman  with  the  house  of  Wilson,  Wakefield  &  Company  at  Portland  and 
later  started  upon  an  independent  venture  in  the  early  '60s,  when  he  established 
a  drug  store  in  Albany,  continuing  in  business  there  until  1868.  Mr.  Wakefield 
then  sold  out  and  formed  a  partnership  with  W.  T.  Shanahan,  opening  a  music 
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and  art  store  m  Portland.  .  He  finaUy  sold  his  interest  in  the  store  and  accepted 
the  position   of   deputy  postmaster.     Later,  however,  he  resigned  to  enter  the 
anploy   of    the   firm  of  Parrish,  Atkinson  &  Woodward,  which  later  became 
Atkmson,   Woodward  &  Company,  with  Mr.  Wakefield  as  one  of  the  partners 
Later  Mr.  Woodward  transferred  his  interest  to  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Wake^ 
fidd  and  the  firm  style  of  Atkinson,  Wakefield  &  Company  was  then  assumed 
Later  Henry  W.  Fries,  for  a  long  time  an  employe  of  the  firm,  was  admitted  to 
a  partnership  but  without  change  in  the  name.    On  the  29th  of  April    loio   at 
Oie  earnest  solicitation  of  J.  L.  Atkinson,  who  was  then  in  ill  health,  Mr  Wake- 
field Md   Mr.    Fries  todc  over  the  business,  changing  the  name  to  Wakefield, 
Fnes  &  Company.     In  February,  1900,  incorporation  papers  were  taken  out  Mr' 
Wakefield   becoming  president  of  the  company  with  H.  W.  Fries  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  and  S.  H.  Guild,  who  then  became  a  member,  as  secretary 
For  many  years  this  has  been  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  their  line  in  the  city* 
conducting-  a  general  real-estate  and  insurance  business.    They  have  negotiated 
many  of  the   most  important  property  transfers  in  Portland  and  the  insurance 
written  in   their  office  each  year  amounts  to  large  figures. 

Into  other  channels  Mr.  Wakefield  has  also  directed  his  energies,  nor  has 
he  foimd  difficulty  in  solving  the  intricate  problems  which  continually  arise  in 
connection  Mrith  the  conduct  of  important  business  interests.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  United  States  National  Bank  of  Portland.  He  was  formerly  a  director 
and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Trans-Continental  Street 
Railway  and  upon  its  omsolidation,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  City  &  Subur- 
ban Railway,  he  continued  as  a  director  of  the  latter  until  two  years  before  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  present  company.  He  has  likewise  been  identified  with 
various  other  business  enterprises  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  forceful  factors 
in  business  circles  in  Portland,  his  work  proving  a  valuable  asset  in  the  public 

life  of  the  community.  - 

Nor  have  the  interests  of  public  concern  been  neglected  by  him.  Recognizing 
the  duties  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  citteenship,  he  has  stanchly  advocated  the 
pditical  principles  in  which  he  believes,  giving  loyal  support  to  the  republican 
party.  He  does  not  seek  nor  desire  office,  however,  although  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  while  in  Albany.  He  acted  as  a  member  of  the  Home 
Guard  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  war  and  is  interested  in  movements  to 
advance  the  business  interests  of  Portland,  as  shown  by  his  membership  in  the 
Chamber  of  Comnnerce  and  the^Board  of  Trade. 

In  January,    i860,  Mr.  Wakefield  was  married  in  Albany,  Oregon,  to  Miss 

Sarah  M.   Miller,    a  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Miller,  a  physician  of  that  city, 

and  his  wife.   Wealthy  S.  Miller.     They  have  had  two  children:     Martha  Bv, 

^^\jLO  ^2ls  horn   March  16,  1861,  and  died  November  12,  1863;  and  Lucy,  the 

NsfvV^  oi  George    L.   Walker,  of  the  Brown- Walker-Simmons  Company  of  San 

^T^ncisco  and  a   resident  of  Alameda,  California. 

Mr.  Wakefield   is  a  member  of  the  Portland  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church.     In  early  life  he  was  a  very  active  member  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  is  now  connected  with  the  men's  resort  committee  of 
the  church.      His   wife  is  also  an  active  worker  in  the  church,  is  very  much 
interested  in  foreign  missions  and  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Old  Ladies 
Home.    They   reside  at  No.  265  Fourteenth  street,  where  they  have  lived  for 
the  past  eighteen   years.     They  have  traveled  quite   extensively,   visiting  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  while  in  1907  they  took  the 
Mediterranean   cruise  with  Frank  Clark's  party  of  New  York,  spending  over 
five  months  in  that  way.    In  the  present  year,  1910,  they  took  a  very  much  more 
extended  and  comprehensive  trip  with  H.  W.  Dunning's  party.     Sailing  from 
New  York  on  the  2d  of  February,  they  spent  one  month  in  Egypt,  one  month  in 
Palestine  and  also  visited  Italy  and  Germany,  attended  the  Passion  Play  and 
returned  to  New  York  on  the  4th  of  July.    In  this  way  they  have  gained  that 
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broad  knowledge  and  culture  which  only  travel  can  bring  and  which  adds  to 
life  a  larger  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  world  that  is  being  worked  out 
through  the  development  of  the  races.  His  close  application,  unfaltering  per- 
severance and  indefatigable  energy  in  former  years  have  brought  Mr.  Wake- 
field the  success  that  now  gives  him  leisure  for  participation  in  those  interests 
which  are  to  him  a  matter  of  rest,  recreation  and  pleasure  but  still  he  takes 
much  pleasure  in  being  at  his  desk  during  office  hours  most  of  the  time,  insist- 
ing that  an  active  life  is  the  one  that  gives  the  most  happiness. 


JOHN  KOSCIUSKO  KOLLOCK. 

Among  the  comparatively  young  men  who  are  active  factors  in  the  profes- 
sional life  of  Portland  may  be  named  John  Kosciusko  KoUock.  He  came  direct 
to  this  city  after  graduating  from  one  of  the  great  law  schools  of  New  York, 
and  for  fifteen  years  has  been  identified  with  the  professional,  business  and  so- 
cial circles  of  Portland.  From  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  has  injected  into 
his  work  an  enthusiasm  and  energy  that  are  indispensable  factors  of  success  in 
any  vocation  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  has  secured  a  fair  share 
of  the  legal  business.  He  is  a  general  practitioner,  but  has  for  some  years  de- 
voted special  attention  to  corporation  and  real  estate  law. 

John  K.  Kollock  is  of  Polish  ancestry,  as  is  indicated  not  only  by  his  fam- 
ily name  but  by  the  name  of  the  patriot  Kosciusko,  whose  tragic  death  has  been 
immortalized  in  lines  which  are  committed  to  memory  by  almost  every  school 
child  of  America.  The  subject  of  this  review  was  bom  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
November  3,  1870.  He  is  the  son  of  F.  N.  and  Mary  (Green)  Kollock,  the 
former  a  native  of  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  the  latter  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Brotherly  Love.  F.  N.  Kollock  came  to  Portland  in  1893,  where  his  genial  qual- 
ities have  made  many  friends.  He  is  general  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  in  this  city. 

Early  evincing  a  taste  for  study,  John  K.  Kollock  was  given  advantage  of  the 
best  educational  facilities.  He  matriculated  at  Amherst  Collie  in  1888,  and  was 
graduated  from  that  time-honored  institution  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1892. 
Shortly  afterward  he  entered  the  New  York  Law  School,  graduating  in  1895  with 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  state  in  July,  1895, 
and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was  admitted  at  Portland.  Mr.  Kollock  has 
always  been  a  student  and  steadily  worked  his  way  up  until  he  became  recognized 
as  one  of  the  able  practitioners  and  a  lawyer  whose  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  a 
case  are  entitled  to  thoughtful  consideration.  He  prepares  his  cases  thoroughly 
and  his  briefs  and  arguments  show  a  mind  that  clearly  detects  the  salient  points 
and  arrives  at  a  logical  conclusion.  He  belongs  to  the  modern  school  and  loses 
no  energy  or  time  in  his  arguments  or  papers  in  unnecessary  verbiage.  The  se- 
vere mental  training  he  received  at  Amherst,  one  of  the  most  thorough  educational 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  at  the  law  school,  where  the  ability  of  prospective 
members  of  the  bar  are  put  to  the  severest  test,  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in 
a  career  calling  for  contact  with  the  brightest  minds  and  often  demanding  a  re- 
serve power  of  which  the  ordinary  man  has  little  knowledge. 

Mr.  Kollock  is  an  adherent  of  the  republican  party  whose  principles  of  cen- 
tralization and  building  up  of  national  resources  early  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  his  mind.  He  is  identified  with  many  societies  and  clubs,  among  which  are 
the  Oregon  and  Multnomah  Bar  Associations,  the  Masonic  order,  the  Chi  Psi 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  (college  fraternities)  and  the  University,  Waverly  Golf 
and  Irvington  Qubs.  He  is  also,  through  descent  from  ancestors  who  fought 
under  General  Washington,  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Although  his  profession  makes  heavy  demands  upon  his  time,  he  is  an  active  par- 
ticipant at  many  of  the  gatherings  indicated  above. 
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Mr.  Kollock  was  united  in  marriage  December  23,  1896,  to  Miss  Fredericka 
S.  Massey,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Frederick  S.  and  Minnie  Louise  Massey,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K<Jlock  are  members  of  St.  Mark's  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church.  In  a  profession  in  which  the  standing  of  the  individual 
is  determined  by  real  merit  and  close  reasoning  powers,  Mr.  Kollock  has  won  a 
creditable  position  and  is  every  year  gaining  new  friends  and  enlarging  his  field 
of  operation.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  brighter  outlook  anywhere  in  the 
country  for  an  aspiring  lawyer  than  is  found  at  Portland ;  and  judging  by  what 
he  has  accomplished  in  the  past,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Kollock  prophesy  for  him  an 
honorable  and  useful  career  in  the  years  to  come. 


JULIUS  KRAEMER. 


Improving  opportunities  which  others  have  passed  by  heedlessly,  and  utiliz- 
ing time  and  talents  to  the  best  advantage,  Julius  Kraemer  has  now  reached  a 
prominent  position  in  business  circles  in  Portland,  operating  at  the  present  time 
in  the  field  of  real-estate  and  general  brokerage.  He  was  bom  at  Obemzenn,  Ba- 
varia, Germany,  January  10,  1837,  a  son  of  Jonas  and  Cecilia  Kraemer,  the 
former  engaged  in  the  grocery  and  hardware  business.  The  son  pursued  his 
education  at  Augsburg,  Germany,  and  attended  Koenigliche  Handel  und  Gerverb- 
shule  from  185 1  until  1854,  being  graduated  therefrom  in  the  latter  year.  He 
entered  business  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  Simon  Landauer  at  Hurben,  Ger- 
many, and  was  thus  connected  with  the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  from  1854  to 
1857.  The  latter  year  witnessed  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  and  to  further  ac- 
uaint  himself  with  the  English  language  and  further  qualify  for  life's  respon- 
sible duties  he  attended  the  San  Francisco  College  until  June,  1858. 

At  that  date  Mr.  Kraemer  came  to  Portland,  making  the  trip  up  the  coast  as 
a  passenger  on  the  steamer  Columbia.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  he  secured 
a  clerkship  with  J.  Seller  &  Company  and  from  June,  1859,  until  June,  1862,  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  M.  Seller  as  a  salesman.  He  then  became  financially 
interested  under  the  firm  style  of  M.  Seller  &  Company,  but  sold  out  in  1865.  In 
that  year  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Isaac  Kaufman  and  they  purchased  the 
store  of  Wiberg  &  Strowbridge.  The  firm  of  J.  Kraemer  &  Company  then  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  business  from  1868  until  1876  when  they 
sold  their  stock  of  goods  to  Kaufman,  Hecht  &  Akin.  After  withdrawing  from 
that  business  Mr.  Kraemer  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  W.  Schaeffer  & 
Company,  manufacturers  of  cigars,  at  San  Francisco,  but  withdrew  from  that 
business  in  1880  after  a  four  years*  connection  therewith.  Later  he  was  inter- 
ested in  various  enterprises  and  in  real-estate  operations  on  a  limited  scale  but 
since  1889  has  devoted  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  real-estate  and  general 
brokerage  business,  in  which  connections  he  has  secured  a  large  clientage.  He 
has  n^potiated  many  important  realty  transfers  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  con- 
cerning property  values  in  this  city. 

On  the  loth  of  May,  1868,  Mr.  Kraemer  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Ricka  Oppenheimer  of  Portland,  who  was  bom  in  Sennfeld,  Baden.  They  have 
reared  three  sons  but  the  eldest,  James  J.,  died  on  the  23d  of  December,  1889,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  seven  months  and  eighteen  days.  The  second  son,  San- 
ford,  was  bom  December  7,  1870,  and  is  a  resident  of  San  Francisco.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Cora  Saroni  of  that  city  and  is  president  of  the  American  Import  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco.  The  third  son,  Otto  J.  Kraemer,  was  bom  in  Portland, 
October  25,  1874,  and  is  a  practicing  attorney  of  the  firm  of  Chamberlain,  Thomas 
&  Kraemer. 

Mr.  Kraemer  holds  to  the  religious  faith  of  his  fathers  and  belongs  to  the  con- 
^^tion  of  Beth  Israel.  His  political  allegfiance  is  g^ven  to  the  republican  party 
but  he  has  never  had  desire  for  public  office,  preferring  to  concentrate  his  energies 
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upon  his  business  interests.  He  came  to  the  new  world  when  a  young  man  of 
twenty  years,  attracted  by  the  favorable  reports  which  he  heard  concerning  the 
opportunities  in  this  country.  He  did  not  hold  the  idea,  however,  that  wealth 
might  be  had  for  the  asking  and  find  that  he  was  pinning  his  faith  to  a  fallacy ; 
he  knew  that  indefatigable  energy  and  unfaltering  enterprise  must  constitute 
the  basis  of  business  advancement  in  this  country  as  in  his  native  land  and  as 
the  years  have  gone  by,  his  earnest  and  intelligent  efforts  have  enabled  him  to 
make  steady  progress,  achieving  success  in  the  various  fields  in  which  he  has  la- 
bored until  now  1^  occupies  a  prcwninent  position  in  connection  with  real-estate 
and  the  general  brokerage  business  and  sustains  an  unassailable  reputation  by  rea- 
son of  the  salient  characteristics  of  his  business  activity. 


HENRY  FAILING. 


There  came  to  Henry  Failing  during  the  course  of  his  active  and  honorable 
life  many  expressions  of  public  regard  and  approval  but  none  that  indicated 
more  clearly  the  attitude  of  Portland's  citizens  toward  him  than  his  election  to 
the  mayoralty  for  a  second  term  with  only  five  dissenting  votes.  He  remained 
through  the  period  of  his  residence  here  a  high  type  of  American  manhood  and 
chivalry,  the  simple  weight  of  this  character  and  ability  carrying  him  into 
prominence.  His  public  record  and  his  private  life  are  alike  untarnished  by 
any  dishonor  or  lack  of  fidelity  to  duty.  His  achievements  were  notable  and  he 
wrote  his  name  upon  the  hearts  of  his  friends  in  characters  that  time  will  never 
efface.  The  width  of  the  continent  separated  Henry  Failing  during  the  period 
of  his  residence  in  Portland  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  for  he  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  January  17,  1834.  His  parents  were  Josiah  and  Henrietta 
(Ellison)  Failing,  a  sketch  of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

At  the  usual  age  Henry  Failing  began  his  education,  being  sent  to  a  school 
then  under  the  control  of  the  New  York  Public  School  Society,  an  organization 
which  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  the  management  of  the  schools  being  now 
merged  into  the  general  system  of  the  board  of  education.  Although  the  cur- 
riculum was  not  very  broad,  the  methods  of  instruction  were  thorough.  Henry 
Failing  continued  to  attend  school  until  April,  1846,  when  he  made  his  initisd 
step  in  the  business  world  by  entering  the  counting  house  of  L.  F.  de  Figanere 
&  Company  in  Piatt  street  as  an  office  boy.  The  senior  partner  was  a  brother 
of  the  Portuguese  minister  to  the  United  States,  while  Mr.  Rosat,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  was  a  French  merchant  from  Bordeaux.  The  house  had  among 
its  patrons  many  French  dealers  in  the  city  and  while  connected  with  that  estab- 
lishment Mr.  Failing  learned  to  both  speak  and  write  the  French  language  with 
facility  and  correctness.  He  also  made  rapid  progress  in  business,  working  his 
way  upward  until  he  became  an  expert  accountant,  while  later  he  became  junior 
bookkeeper  in  the  large  dry-goods  jobbing  house  of  Eno,  Mahoney  &  Company, 
the  senior  partner  being  Amos  R.  Eno,  a  New  York  millionaire,  who  after- 
ward told  an  intimate  friend  that  it  was  one  of  the  mistakes  of  his  life  that  he 
did  not  make  it  more  of  an  inducement  for  Henry  Failing  to  remain  with  him. 
However,  an  uninterrupted  friendship  continued  between  the  two  men  until  Mr. 
Eno's  death.  Mr.  Failing's  knowledge  of  the  importing  business  and  custom 
house  firms  and  dealers  was  such  that  the  two  concerns  with  which  he  was 
connected  had  no  occasion  for  the  services  of  a  broker  while  he  was  associated 
with  them.  He  wisely  used  his  opportunities  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  business 
methods  and  in  1851,  when  little  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was 
better  equipped  for  his  future  business  career  than  many  young  men  who  have 
far  wider  advantages  and  educational  importunities. 


HENKY  FAILING 
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The  15th  of  April,  1851,  was  an  important  day  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Failing, 
for  it  was  on  that  day,  with  his  father  and  a  younger. brother,  John  W.  Failing, 
that  he  left  New  York  to  beoxne  a  resident  of  Oregon.  They  sailed  for  Chagres 
on  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  proceeded  by  boat  up  the  river  of  the  same 
name  and  thence  to  Panama  by  mule  train.  On  the  western  coast  of  the  isthmus 
they  took  passage  on  the  steamer  Tennessee,  which  in  due  time  took  them  to 
San  Francisco,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  they  arrived  in  Portland  as  passengers  on 
tfie  old  steamer  Columbia,  which  was  then  one  of  the  fleet  of  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company.  A  fellow  passenger  on  that  trip  was  C.  H.  Lewis,  late  treasurer 
of  the  water  conmiittee,  and  for  many  years  Mr.  Failing  and  Mr.  Lewis  together 
annually  observed  the  anniversary  of  their  arrival  in  this  city. 

The  following  year  brought  a  great  many  people  to  Portland,  but  in  185 1 
the  city  was  a  small  village,  its  only  advantage  apparently  being  its  position  on 
the  river,  bringing  it  into  close  connection  with  the  sea.  Father  and  son  began 
the  building  of  a  store  room  on  Front  street,  one  door  south  of  Oak,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  their  little  stock  of  goods  was  installed  there  and  they  were 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  public  in  the  lines  of  their  trade.  The  father  at 
once  took  an  active  part  in  municipal  and  educational  affairs,  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  city  council  in  1852  and  the  following  year  was  elected  mayor 
of  Portland.  He  retired  from  active  connection  with  the  business  in  1854  and 
Henry  Failing  then  conducted  the  store  under  his  own  name.  With  the  growth 
of  the  city  he  increased  his  stock  and  extended  his  business  connecticms  until 
he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  commercial  and 
financial  cirdes  of  the  city. 

On  the  2ist  of  October,  1858,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Failing 
and  Miss  Emily  Phelps  Corbett,  the  youngest^sistcr  of  Hon.  H.  W.  Corbett,  for- 
merly of  this  city.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Failing  4xfetifted^i«i,  Portland,  July  8,  1870. 
She  was  survived  by  three  of  her  four  d^i^lKti|rs,  gamely :  Henrietta  E.,  Mary 
F.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Cabell,  whose  hushauid,  Ci^[ftain  Gi^bell,  is  a  member  of 
the  United  States  army. 

It  was  in  the  year  1869  that  Henry  Failing  entered  into  active  connections 
with  the  financial  interests  of  the  city.  He" joined  with  his  father,  Josiah  Failing, 
and  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Corbett  in  purchasing  a  controlling  interest  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Portland  from  A.  M.  and  L.  M.  Starr,  who  in  1866  had  been 
prominent  in  the  establishment  of  the  bsmk.  From  1869  ^"^^  his  death  Henry 
Failing  served  as  president  of  the  instituticm,  and  his  careful  guidance,  execu* 
tive  ability  and  keen  discrimination  were  salient  features  in  the  conduct  of  the 
establishment,  which  became  one  of  magnitude.  He  had  no  sooner  assumed  charge 
than  the  capdal  stock  was  increased  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  in  1880  the  latter  sum  was  doubled,  the  bank 
being  capitalized  for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  the  legal  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  amounted  to  more  than  the  capital.  Year  after  year 
extensive  dividends  were  paid  to  the  stockholders  and  the  bank  became  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  prominent  financial  enterprises  on  the  coast.  In 
January,  1871,  Mr.  Failing  and  Mr.  Corbett  consolidated  their  mercantile  enter- 
prises, forming  the  firm  of  Corbett,  Failing  &  Company,  which  maintained  an 
existence  for  twenty-two  years  and  was  then  succeeded  in  the  ownership  by  the 
firm  of  Corbett,  Failing  &  Robertson. 

Something  of  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  interests  of  Mr.  Failing  is 
indicated  in  the  fact  that  not  only  was  he  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
capable  merchants  and  bankers  of  Portland  but  was  also  equally  active  in  his 
effcMts  in  behalf  of  political, 'intellectual  and  moral  progress.  He  believed  it  the 
duty  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  every  American  citizen  to  support  through 
political  activity  and  by  his  ballot  the  measures  that  he  deemed  most  beneficial  to 
the  community  and  to  the  country  at  large.  His  position  was  never  a  matter 
of  doubt  He  stood  loyally  *for  what  he  believed  to  be  right  and  advocated  a 
poKcy  which  he  believed  to  be  both  practical  and  progressive.    He  was  made 
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chairman  of  the  state  central  committee  of  the  Union  party,  a  combination  of 
republicans  and  war  democrats,  who  in  1862  carried  Oregon  for  the  Uni<Mi. 
Two  years  later,  when  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  Portland 
and  his  administration  constituted  an  era  of  development,  improvement  and 
reform  in  connection  with  Portland's  affairs.  During  his  first  administration 
a  new  city  charter  was  obtained,  a  system  of  street  improvements  adopted  and 
much  good  work  was  done.  So  uniform  was  the  endorsement  of  his  first  term 
that  at  his  reelection  there  were  only  five  dissenting  votes.  In  1873  he  was 
chosen  for  a  third  term  and  as  chief  executive  of  the  city  he  advocated  and 
supported  much  municipal  legislation  which  is  still  felt  in  its  beneficial  effects  in 
Portland.  In  1885  he  became  a  member  of  the  water  committee  and  when  that 
committee  was  organized  was  unanimously  chosen  chairman,  thus  serving  until 
his  death.  He  was  never  bitterly  aggressive  in  politics  nor  indulged  in  person- 
alities. He  believed  in  the  principles  which  he  advocated  and,  therefore,  sup- 
ported them,  but  he  allowed  to  each  the  right  to  individual  opinion.  His  marvel- 
ous judgment  and  powers  of  exact  calculation  are  well  illustrated  by  his  service 
as  chairman  of  the  water  committee.  For  many  years  he,  substantially  unaided, 
annually  made  the  estimates  required  by  law  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  committee  for  the  year  next  ensuing.  These  estimates  are,  imder  the 
varied  circumstances  necessarily  considered  in  making  them,  characteristic  of 
him,  and  some  of  them  are  marvels  of  exactness.  His  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
operation,  maintenance,  repairs  and  interest  for  the  year  1893  was  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  the  actual  outlay  was  one  hundred  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  eleven  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents.  His  estimate  of  receipts  for  the  year 
1892  was  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  receipts  actually 
collected  were  two  hundred,  thirty-seven  thousand,  three  hundred  dollars  and 
eighty-five  cents.  His  estimate  of  the  receipts  for  the  year  1897  was  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  actually  collected  was  two 
hundred,  thirty-one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  and  ninety-five 
cents.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  making  these  estimates  is  emphasized 
when  the  fact  is  considered  that  not  only  the  fluctuations  in  the  population  of 
a  large  city  must  be  considered  but  climatic  conditions  anticipated,  and  the 
amount  of  water  consumed  in  irrigation  based  thereon;  the  amount  of  building 
and  the  volume  of  trade  considered,  and  an  estimate  made  of  the  water  con- 
sumed in  building  and  in  the  use  of  elevators.  These  various  sources  of 
revenue  were  all  carefully  considered  and  estimates  made  which  were  in  excess 
of  the  actual  income  in  but  trifling  amounts. 

Not  only  in  the  field  of  politics  did  Mr.  Failing  put  forth  effort  that  had 
direct  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  Portland,  for  in  many  other  ways  his  labors 
were  of  equal  value.  No  good  work  done  in  the  name  of  charity  or  religion 
sought  his  cooperation  in  vain.  He  gave  freely  and  generously  of  his  means  and 
of  his  time  to  support  beneficial  public  projects.  Chosen  a  regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  he  was  made  president  of  the  board  and  so  continued  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  November  8,  1898.  He  was  also  a  trustee  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Pacific  University,  the  oldest  educational  institution  of  the  state.  He 
was  a  generous  contributor  to  and  active  worker  in  the  First  Baptist  church  of 
Portland  and  the  Baptist  Society,  of  which  he  long  served  as  president.  He  was 
the  treasurer  of  the  Children's  Home  and  his  heart  and  hand  reached  out  in 
ready  sympathy  and  aid  to  all  who  needed  assistance.  He  was  associated  with 
William  S.  Ladd  and  H.  W.  Corbett  in  purchasing  and  laying  out  the  grounds 
of  Riverside  cemetery  and  the  beautiful  city  of  the  dead  is,  as  it  were,  a 
monument  to  his  efforts  in  that  direction.  He  labored  earnestly  and  effectively 
for  the  Portland  Library  Association,  of  which  he  was  president,  and  his 
benevolence  and  et^terprise  largely  made  possible  the  erection  of  the  library 
building.  Coming  to  Portland  in  pioneer  times,  he  lived  for  forty-seven  years 
to  witness  its  growth  and  upbuilding.  No  duty  devolving  upon  him  was  n^lected 
and  no  opportunity  to  aid  his  city  was  passed  by  headlessly.     He  was  still 
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serving  as  a  member  of  the  water  commission  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  that 
committee  prepared  a  lengthy  memorial  in  his  honor.  In  every  home  of  the  city 
where  he  was  known — ^and  his  acquaintance  was  wide — the  news  of  his  demise 
was  received  with  sorrow  and  r^^et.  He  had  attached  himself  closely  to  his 
fellow  townsmen  not  only  by  reason  of  his  public  activities  but  by  those  personal 
qualities  which  win  warm  regard  and  enduring  friendship.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  personal  appearance — ^an  index  of  the  larger  life  and  broader  spirit  within. 


SUMNER  J.  BARBER,  D.  D.  S. 

Dr.  Sumner  J.  Barber,  successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  in 
Portland,  was  bom  in  Potsdam,  New  York,  October  24,  1841.  He  is  descended 
from  Thomas  Barber,  who  came  from  England  in  1635  and  settled  in  Massa- 
diusetts.  He  served  in  the  Pequot  Indian  war  of  1637.  His  descendants  are 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States  and  the  information  comes  from  one  of  the 
name  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  that  his  investigations  show  that  there  are  more 
than  forty  thousand  descendants  of  Thomas  Barber  alive  at  this  date.  Ira  S. 
Barber,  the  father,  was  bom  March  4,  1806,  and  died  December  24,  1876.  He 
had  for  only  a  few  brief  months  survived  his  wife,  Mary  (Wright)  Barber,  who 
was  born  May  4,  1806,  and  passed  away  on  the  loth  of  March,  1876. 

Dr.  Barber  supplemented  his  early  education  by  study  in  the  Canton  Academy 
at  Canton,  New  York,  completing  his  literary  course  by  graduation  with  the 
class  of  1862.  A  review  of  the  field  of  business,  with  the  object  of  selecting  a 
line  which  he  wished  to  make  his  life  work,  led  him  to  determine  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  entered  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
Collie,  where  he  pursued  the  regular  course  to  his  graduation  in  1870.  Win- 
ning the  d^ree  of  D.D.S.,  he  at  once  entered  upon  practice,  and  steady,  hard 
work  has  constituted  the  basis  of  the  success  which  he  has  attained.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  rendered  active  service  to  his  country  in  the  Civil  war.  In 
early  manhood  he  became  a  member  of  Company  K,  One  Hundred  Six  New 
York  Volunteers,  with  which  command  he  participated  in  the  campaign  of  West 
Virginia.  He  was  also  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  Shenandoah,  and  in 
all  of  the  battles  fought  after  the  spring  of  1863,  and  was  in  the  front  when 
Lee  surrendered.  At  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  he  rode  twice  as  far  as  did 
General  Sheridan  in  the  line  of  his  duty.  Twice  he  was  struck  by  pieces  of  shell, 
cmce  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  again  at  Monocacy,  but  was  not  seri- 
ously wounded.  He  remained  continuously  with  his  command  during  the  last 
tfiree  years  of  the  war  and  made  an  excellent  military  record  by  his  unswerving 
loyalty. 

It  was  after  the  war  that  Dr.  Barber  took  up  the  study  of  dentistry,  in  which 
field  he  has  now  practiced  for  four  decades,  his  ability  gaining  him  wide  recog- 
nition in  a  liberal  and  extended  patronage.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Port- 
land since  1875  suid  ranks  here  with  the  able  representatives  of  the  dental  science, 
having  continuously  kept  abreast  with  the  onward  march  of  the  profession  as 
experience,  research  and  investigation  have  broadened  the  knowledge  and  pro- 
moted the  efficiency  of  its  followers. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1873,  ^^  Rochester,  New  York,  Dr.  Barber  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ellen  G.  Barton,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Abiah 
Barton  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  first  missionaries  of  northern  New  York. 
Their  children  are :  Alice,  the  wife  of  Louis  R.  Alderman ;  Lieutenant  John  R. 
Barber,  A.B.,  U.  S.  medical  corps;  Fannie  L.  Barber,  A.B. ;  Alvin  B.  Barber,  U. 
S.  engineer ;  Joseph  L.  Barber,  A.B. ;  and  Helen  D.  Barber. 

That  the  Doctor  is  a  believer  in  higher  education  is  indicated  by  the  excellent 
opportunities  which  he  has  afforded  his  children  in  that  direction,  and  the  family 
record  is  one  which  reflects  credit  upon  his  name.     His  religious  faith  is  indi- 
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cated  by  his  membership  in  the  Baptist  church  and  his  social  nature  finds  expres- 
sion in  his  connection  with  the  Arlington  Qub.  He  is  regarded  as  an  exemplary 
representative  of  those  principles  for  which  the  Masonic  fraternity  stands  and 
he  gives  earnest  support  to  the  republican  party,  the  principles  of  which,  in  his 
opinion,  conserve  the  best  interests  of  good  government.  In  all  matters  of 
citizenship  he  has  ever  been  as  true  and  loyal  to  his  country  as  when  he  followed 
the  old  flag  upon  southern  battle  fields,  and  held  his  place  in  the  ranks  while 
shot  and  shell  fell  thick  around  him.  His  positicMi  upon  any  vital  question  has 
never  been  an  equivocal  one  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  stands  fearlessly  in 
support  of  his  honest  convictions,  while  in  his  chosen  life  work  his  close  con- 
formity to  a  high  standard  of  professional  ethics  has  won  him  the  regard  of  his 
brethren  in  the  dental  fraternity,  while  his  constantly  advancing  ability  has  gained 
him  public  recognition. 


JAMES  W.  COOK. 


James  W.  Cook,  capitalist,  manufacturer,  real-estate  investor,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  salmon  packing  industry,  prominent  citizen  and  honored  pioneer, 
is  one  of  the  few  living  of  the  remarkaWe  coterie  of  clear-visioned,  level- 
headed pioneers  who  played  an  important  part  in  laying  the  fotmdations  of 
Portland,  and  the  story  of  whose  life  is  no  less  romantic  than  the  story  of  the 
city's  development  from  an  insignificant  trading  post  to  the  metropolis  of  today. 

Mr.  Cook  was  bom  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  August  22,  1833,  the  son  of 
Horatio  and  Anna  (Bennett)  Cook,  natives  of  Worcestershire  and  London, 
England,  respectively.  Mrs.  Anna  Cook  was  bom  in  London  in  1795,  a  soldier's 
daughter  and  an  orphan  at  twelve  years  of  age  through  the  death  of  her  father 
in  the  war  against  Napoleon  in  Egypt.  At  twenty  years  of  age  she  came 
alone  to  America  on  the  same  ship  with  Horatio  Cook,  and  the  friendship  was 
begun  which  afterwards  ripened  into  love  and  resulted  in  marriage  in  New 
York,  where  they  lived  for  a  time,  later  removing  to  Newark,  New  Jersey.  He 
was  a  wood  turner  by  trade  and  was  credited  with  being  the  most  skillful  in 
his  line  in  the  United  States,  during  the  active  years  of  his  life. 

In  1837  Horatio  Cook  went  to  Chicago  and  two  years  later  was  joined  by 
his  wife  and  their  six  children.  In  1852  the  two  eldest  sons  came  to  Portland. 
The  father  followed  in  1853,  while  the  other  members  of  the  family,  including 
James  W.  Cook  of  this  review,  left  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1854  and  after  Ae 
long  hard  journey  characteristic  of  those  days,  arrived  in  Portland,  January 
26,  1855. 

It  was  at  their  home  known  as  the  Robbins  house  that  the  first  Uhitarian 
congregation  met,  which  later  became  the  Church  of  Our  Father,  in  which 
Mrs.  Anna  Cook  was  always  a  devoted  worker.  A  woman  .of  remarkable 
strength  of  character  she  was  one  of  the  best  known,  best  loved  of  Portland's 
pioneer  settlers,  and  her  death  January  4,  1880,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five  years,  was  the  occasion  for  universal  sorrow. 

James  W.  Cook  began  life  in  Portland  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  with  a 
cash  capital  of  five  dollars.  He  first  worked  as  a  chair  finisher,  which  trade  he 
had  learned  in  Chicago.  In  1855  he  made  his  first  business  venture  in  the 
manufacture  of  tents  and  wagon  covers.  This  was  the  first  enterprise  of  the 
kind  in  the  city  and  in  the  day  of  travel  by  wagon  train  across  the  plains  filled 
a  long  felt  want.    The  business  was  continued  successfully  until  1870. 

With  implicit  faith  in  Portland's  future,  Mr.  Cook  became  one  of  the  first 
investors  in  real  estate  and  is  still  largely  interested  in  property  in  and  around 
the  city.'  From  time  to  time  he  became  identified  with  many  business  interests 
of  the  early  days,  always  being  willing  to  risk  a  loss  to  promote  industrial 
activity.     The  soundness  of  his  judgment,  however,  has  usually  been  demon- 
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s\x^\ed  by  the  success  of  these  ventures.    In  1870  he,  with  his  brother  Vincent, 

tngag^  \n  the  business  of  sahnon  packing,  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  W.  & 

\ .  Cook.    They  were  among  the  pioneers  in  the  business  on  an  extensive  scale, 

erecting  in  1873  ^  cannery  at  Clifton  and  continued  in  the  fishing  and  canning 

of  salmon  continuously  until  1898,  when  the  plant  was  sold. 

In  1900  they  established  two  canneries  at  Port  Townsend  and  Blaine  on 
IHiget  Sound,  which  they  operated  until  1909,  when  they  disposed  of  their 
interests  and  retired  from  active  business,  after  forty  years  of  successful  operation. 

For  many  years  they  were  the  largest  packers  on  the  Columbia  river  and 
the  Soimd,  and  their  product  found  a  ready  sale  in  practically  every  market  of 
the  world.  With  the  passing  years  the  labors  of  Mr.  Cook  have  been  chronicled 
in  the  terms  of  success  and  recently  he  has  retired  from  active  business  cares, 
devoting  his  time  to  private  interests  and  to  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  a  well 
earned  rest. 

He  has  always  been  a  stanch  republican,  supporting  the  men  and  policies 
of  the  party  since  casting  his  first  vote  after  his  arrival  in  this  city.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Lincoln  campaign  and  was  for  many  years  recognized  as 
one  of  the  party  leaders  of  the  state  and  served  by  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  city  council.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  since 
its  organization,  is  a  member  of  the  Commercial  and  Portland  Heights  Clubs. 
For  fifty-six  years  he  has  been  prominent  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which 
his  loyalty  and  efficient  service  have  gained  for  him  election  to  the  honorary 
thirty-third  degree. 

On  January  4,  1888,  Mr.  Cook  was  married  in  Salem,  Or^on,  to  lantha, 
daughter  of  John  F.  Miller,  of  that  city.  They  have  two  daughters,  Cornelia 
and  Cully  Anna.  The  family  residence  on  Vista  avenue,  Portland  Heights,  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  Portland's  many  beautiful  homes,  commanding  a  view  of 
Ae  Willamette  valley  for  miles,  with  the  mountains  in  the  distance,  while  the 
grounds  are  among  the  finest  examples  of  the  landscape  architects'  art  to  be 
found  in  or  about  Portland. 

Fifty-six  years'  residence  here  ranks  him  with  the  pioneer  settlers,  and  his  labors 
have  been  of  distinct  value  to  the  city  and  state,  as  well  as  to  himself.  In  fact, 
his  initiative  spirit  has  led  him  into  new  and  broader  fields,  thus  extending  the 
business  activity  and  trade  relations  to  the  northwest.  The  reliability  of  his 
business  methods  has  gained  for  him  an  honorable  name,  while  those  who  have 
met  him  in  social  relations  are  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  strong  and  endur- 
ing friendship.  Starting  in  life  with  no  capital  except  a  determination  to  suc- 
ceed, he  has  attained  success  and  stands  today  a  splendid  example  of  that 
peculiarly  American  product,  the  self-made  man. 


FRANZ  JOSEPH  ALEXANDER  MAYER. 

Franz  Joseph  Alexander  Mayer,  state  agent  for  the  Fire  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  states  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  a  well  known  resi- 
dent of  Portland,  was  bom  March  10,  1855,  in  Stuttgart.  His  father,  the  late 
J.  G.  Mayer,  was  private  secretary  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Stuttgart,  Wurtemberg. 
The  son  was  provided  with  liberal  educational  advantages  in  his  native  land, 
attending  the  Real-Gymnasium  at  Stuttgart.  He  entered  business  circles  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  and  throughout  most  of  his  life  has  been  connected  with 
fire  insurance.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  October,  1869,  that  he  obtained  a  position  in 
the  (rffice  of  the  Prussian  National  Fire  Insurance  G>mpany  at  Stuttgart.  His 
start  was  a  comparatively  humble  one  but  gradually  he  worked  his  way  upward, 
ever  recognizing  the  fact  that  close  application  and  faithful  service  will  win  pro- 
motion. Gradually  he  was  advanced  from  one  position  to  another  with  increased 
responsibilities,  and  considerable  experience  in  the  field  of  insurance  qualified  him 
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for  further  progress  when,  in  1882,  he  came  to  America.  He  was  first  a  resident 
of  New  York,  and  coming  to  Portland  in  1882  has,  since  1894,  been  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Oregon  Fire  Marine  Insurance  Company  and  has  represented  the 
Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia  as  state  agent  for  the  states  of  Or^jon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  during  which  period  he  has  maintained  his  residence  in  Port- 
land. In  this  field  he  has  won  success  that  has  brought  him  to  a  comfortable 
financial  position. 

On  the  I2th  of  June,  1889,  in  Portland,  Mr.  Mayer  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Mary  C.  Wolfe,  a  daughter  of  Captain  John  H.  and  Phillippine  (Saling) 
Wolfe,  of  whom  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  voltmie.  The  two  sons  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mayer  are  Lloyd  Othmar  and  Harold  Alexander.  The  former  was 
born  April  20,,  1890,  and  is  now  studying  medicine  at  Yale  University.  The 
younger  son,  bom  April  24,  1892,  will  enter  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  Boston  in  September,  1910,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  course  in 
architecture  and  engineering. 

Mr.  Mayer  is  connected  with  no  secret  societies  and  is  independent  in  politics. 
His  military  record  covers  a  year's  service  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Garde  Grenadier 
Regiment  at  Stuttgart.  His  benevolent  and  helpful  spirit  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  life  member  of  the  German  Aid  Society  and  his  deep  interest  in  the 
state  of  his  adoption  is  manifest  in  his  life  membership  in  the  Or^on  Historical 
Society.  Public-spirited,  he  cooperates  in  all  movements  for  Portland's  welfare 
and  belongs  to  that  class  of  men  whose  devotion  to  all  that  is  best  in  citizenship 
is  a  strong  factor  in  upholding  the  political  and  legal  status  of  the  municipality. 


JAMES  B.  KERR. 


James  B.  Kerr  is  a  comparatively  recent  addition  to  the  Portland  bar  and  yet 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Carey  &  Kerr  is  enjoying  a  large  practice  in  the  field 
of  corporation  law,  his  ability  winning  him  not  only  substantial  recognition 
among  prominent  business  interests  but  also  among  the  representatives  of  the 
legal  profession  in  this  city.  He  was  born  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  September  28, 
1867,  His  father,  Alexander  Kerr,  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  came  to 
America  in  1835,  first  settling  in  Winnebago  county,  Illinois,  whence  he  aftcfr- 
ward  removed  to  Beloit,  Wisconsin.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Beloit  College 
and  in  1870  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  continu- 
ing in  that  connection  for  many  years,  while  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years'  he 
is  now  professor  emeritus.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Katharine  Kerr,  was  bom  in  Massa- 
chusetts, a  daughter  of  Hope  Brown,  who  later  became  a  home  missionary  in  Illi- 
nois. Mrs.  Kerr  died  in  1891,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years.  Two  sons  of  the 
family  survive,  the  brother  being  Charles  H.  Kerr,  a  publisher  of  Chicago. 

James  B.  Kerr  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  being  gradu- 
ated therefrom  in  1889  with  the  A.  B.  degree,  while  in  1890  the  A.  M.  degree 
was  conferred  upon  him.  He  completed  a  course  in  the  law  department  of  the 
Wisconsin  University  in  1892,  and  at  once  entered  upon  practice  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Spooner,  Sanborn  &  Kerr,  a  connection 
that  was  maintained  for  four  years.  He  afterward  became  general  land  attorney 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  and 
from  1900  until  1907  was  assistant  general  counsel  for  the  Northern  Pacific.  In 
1905  he  went  to  Vancouver,  Washington,  and  spent  two  years  at  that  place,  rep- 
resenting the  Hill  interests  in  their  litigation  over  the  North  Bank  road.  In  1907 
he  came  to  Portland  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Judge  Charles  H.  Carey  as 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Carey  &  Kerr,  which  relation  still  maintains.  They 
are  largely  engaged  in  corporation  practice  and  represent  all  of  the  Hill  lines 
here,  including  the  Oregon  Trunk  Railway  Company,  the  Oregon  Electric  Rail- 
way and  also  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company.    Mr.  Kerr  is,  moreover,  vice 
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president  of  the  Bank  of  Kenton,  and  is  interested  in  other  business  enterprises 
which  are  proving  a  source  of  substantial  profit. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1893,  Mr.  Kerr  was  married  in  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, to  Miss  Mabel  Bushnell,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Allen  R.  Bushnell,  a  member 
of  congress  from  Wisconsin.  They  have  two  children,  Katharine  and  Elizabeth, 
aged  ten  and  six  years  respectively.  The  family  residence  is  at  No.  625  Everett 
street, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kerr  hold  membership  in  Trinity  Episcopal  church  and  his 
political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party.  He  belongs  to  the  Arling- 
ton, Commercial,  University,  Portland  Heights  and  Waverly  Golf  Qubs,  and  to 
the  Chi  Psi,  a  collie  fraternity.  He  also  holds  membership  in  the  County  and 
State  Bar  Associations,  but  above  and  beyond  all  his  interests  center  in  the  law, 
which  he  has  made  his  life  work  and  in  which,  through  native  and  acquired  abil- 
ity, close  application  and  thorough  preparation,  he  has  won  substantial  success 
and  wide  recognition. 


W.  A.  T.  BUSHONG. 


W.  A.  T.  Bushong,  a  Portland  capitahst,  whose  business  career  has  been 
marked  by  a  steady  progress  that  in  time  made  him  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
publishing  houses  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  enabled  him  to  retire  on  the  ist  of 
January,  1910,  was  bom  at  East  Union,  Ohio,  October  25,  1862.  His  parents 
were  J.  W.  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Williams)  Bushong.  His  great-grandparents 
on  both  sides  of  the  house  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  in  the 
Bushong  line  he  is  descended  from  French  Huguenots  who  came  to  America  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  His  father,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  at  one  time  president  of  a  college  in  Indiana. 
In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  church, 
devoting  his  energies  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  until  his  death,  about  1896.  He 
traveled  extensively  all  over  the  globe,  was  a  profound  student  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages and  fluently  spoke  seven  different  tongues.  He  filled  some  of  the  most 
prominent  pulpits  in  the  south  and  middle  west,  being  called  to  pastorates  and 
churches  in  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Seattle  and  Port- 
land. In  1890  he  built  the  Centenary  Methodist  church,  the  finest  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  in  Portland,  to  which  city  he  had  come  in  1888.  His  wife  was 
a  native  of  Ohio,  where  her  parents  were  among  the  earliest  settlers,  there  own- 
ing a  large  estate.  After  the  death  of  Rev.  Bushong  his  widow  married  Robert 
Booth,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Salem,  Oregon.  Mr.  Booth  has  reared  a  family 
of  distinguished  sons,  including  Robert  Booth,  of  the  Booth  Kelly  Lumber 
Company,  and  Henry  Booth,  a  banker  of  Roseburg,  Oregon.  W.  A.  T.  Bushong 
is  the  eldest  of  three  sons,  his  brothers  being:  H.  F.  Bushong,  who  is  living 
retired  in  one  of  Portland's  suburbs ;  and  J.  W.  Bushong,  a  hotel  man  of  this  city. 

In  the  acquirement  of  his  education  W.  A.  T.  Bushong  attended  successively 
the  Woodward  High  School  of  Cincinnati,  Drury  College,  at  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1882.     He  then  entered  the  wholesale  grocery  business  as  a 
clerk  and  later  removed  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  where  he  was  connected  with  a 
manufacturing  concern.    In  1884  he  engaged  in  the  nursery  business  there,  con- 
tinuing therein  until  1890,  when  he  came  to  Portland  and  with  his  father  pur- 
chased stock  in  the  Standard  Box  factory  which,  however,  failed  in  1891.    Dur- 
ing the  financial  panic  that  was  then  prevalent  he  accepted  a  very  humble  posi- 
tion with  the  Lewis  &  Dryden  Printing  Company,  but  his  manifest  ability  soon 
won  him  advancement  and  he  served  successively  as  bookkeeper,  cashier,  assist- 
ant manager  and  manager.    In  the  meantime  changes  in  partnership  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  firm  style  of  the  C.  H.  Crocker  Company,  this  becoming  a  branch 
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of  the  San  Francisco  house.  He  remained  as  manager  for  more  than  a  year  and 
then  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  business,  changing  the  name  to  Bushong  & 
Company,  in  which  connection  he  built  up  one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  trade  bringing  such  sub- 
stantial financial  returns  that  on  the  ist  of  January,  1910,  Mr.  Bushong  was  able 
to  retire  with  a  handsome  competency,  being  now  numbered  amcMig  the  capi- 
talists of  the  city. 

On  the  i6th  of  June,  1884,  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  Mr.  Bushong  was  married 
to  Miss  Kate  Carrington,  they  being  twenty-one  and  seventeen  years  of  age  re- 
spectively. Mrs.  Bushong  is  a  daughter  of  Charles  Carrington,  of  Springfield. 
She  has  been  quite  prominently  identified  with  musical  circles  in  Portland.  An 
accomplished  vocalist,  she  has  sung  in  several  of  the  leading  churches  of  the  city. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bushong  reside  at  No.  821  Hawthorne  avenue,  where  he  erected 
a  beautiful  residence  about  six  years  ago.  Following  his  retirement  they  spent 
eight  months  abroad,  traveling  in  Turkey,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt  and  all 
of  the  European  countries  except  Russia  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  re- 
turning on  the  1st  of  September. 

Mr.  Bushong  now  gives  his  attention  entirely  to  his  large  holdings  in  down- 
town real  estate.  He  belongs  to  the  Commercial  Club  and  to  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, and  votes  with  the  republican  party.  He  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman  and  has  hunted  and  fished  throughout  this  country,  gathering  a  fine 
collection  of  Indian  relics  while  on  his  trips.  He  is  also  a  lover  of  motoring  and 
now  has  leisure  to  indulge  his  interest  in  the  various  outdoor  sports.  His  rise 
has  been  rapid.  Left  without  anything  in  1891,  and  starting  anew  in  the  world 
in  the  most  hiunble  capacity,  he  has  within  eighteen  years  not  only  retrieved  his 
lost  possessions  but  gained  a  place  among  the  most  successful  business  men  of 
Portland,  and  in  balancing  accounts  between  his  acts  and  his  motives  it  is  found 
that  truth  and  honor,  as  well  as  enterprise  and  ambition,  have  guided  him  in 
all  of  his  business  relations. 


CAPTAIN  J.  C.  AINSWORTH. 

Among  the  builders  of  the  great  northwest  Captain  J.  C.  Ainsworth  was 
prominent,  taking  active  part  in  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of 
the  country  and  the  promotion  of  commercial  and  financial  interests.  His  initia- 
tive spirit  and  notable  ability  carried  him  into  important  relations  and  the  breadth 
and  scope  of  his  activities  were  such  that  his  labors  constituted  an  important 
feature  in  the  history  of  Portland  and  of  the  Pacific  coast.  For  more  than  four 
decades  he  was  identified  with  this  section  of  the  country,  coming  to  the  west 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

He  was  at  that  time  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  years,  his  birth  having 
occurred  at  Springboro,  Warren  coimty,  Ohio,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1822.  He 
was  only  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  when  he  lost  his  father,  George  Ainswortii, 
and  at  an  early  age  b^^n  providing  for  his  own  support,  being  employed  on  the 
Mississippi  river  when  yet  in  his  teens.  His  ability  and  faithfulness  won  him 
rapid  promotion  until  he  became  pilot  and  subsequently  master  on  a  passenger 
steamer  sailing  between  St.  Louis  and  up-river  points.  He  was  thus  engaged 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  recognizing  the  possibilities 
for  labor  and  capital  in  that  state  he  arranged  his  plans  to  msJce  a  trip  to  the 
coast,  whither  he  journeyed  in  company  with  William  C.  Ralston,  who  became 
one  of  the  distinguished  bankers  and  financiers  of  the  great  west.  The  friend- 
ship between  the  two  men  continued  throughout  their  remaining  days.  Mr. 
Ralston,  however,  remained  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  figured  as  one  of  the 
pioneer  bankers  of  the  city,  while  Mr.  Ainsworth  went  to  Oregon  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Lot  Whitcomb.  He  remained  for  many  years  thereafter  a  central 
figure  in  marine  interests  in  this  section  of  the  country,  developing  his  business 
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in  prq[X)rtion  to  the  rapid  growth  and  settlement  of  the  northwest.  To  his 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  in  all  its  details  was  due  the 
marvelous  success  achieved  by  the  great  transportation  company  in  which  he  was 
the  leading  spirit  from  the  time  of  its  inception  until  the  Oregon  Steamship  & 
Navigation  Company  was  merged  with  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany. Of  the  latter  Captain  Ainsworth  continued  as  president  until  1881, 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  Villard  syndicate  for  five  million  dollars.  Realizing 
that  transportation  facilities  must  ever  constitute  the  foundation  for  growth  and 
development  in  a  new  country,  he  was  instrumental  in  building  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  from  California  to  the  south,  getting  the  engine  to  Puget 
Sound  twenty-four  hours  before  the  expiration  of  a  valuable  land  subsidy.  The 
means  for  this  undertaking  he  personally  furnished, 

His  sound  business  judgment  was  seldom  if  ever  at  fault  in  any  transaction 
and  his  keen  insight  into  business  propositions  enabled  him  to  look  beyond  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  so  that  he  labored 
not  alone  for  his  own  generation  but  for  those  who  follow  after.  His  activities 
touched  many  lines,  all  of  which  profited  by  the  stimulus  of  his  effort  and  busi- 
ness discernment.  In  1881  he  erected  the  Ainsworth  Bank  in  Portland,  at 
the  comer  of  Oak  and  Third  streets  and  about  the  same  time  established  the 
Central  Bank  of  Oakland,  California,  of  which  he  remained  the  president  until 
his  death.  In  1883  he  organized  the  Ainsworth  Bank  of  Portland.  He  financed 
many  projects  which  have  constituted  important  elements  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  northwest,  and  his  activity  and  enterprise  enabled  him  to  carry 
forward  to  successful  completion  whatever  he  undertook.  He  came  to  be  known 
as  a  prominent  figure  in  American  finance,  his  ability  being  recognized  in  finan- 
cial circles  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west.  He  always  maintained  a  liberal 
policy  with  his  employes,  giving  to  them  always  a  fair  compensation  for  their 
labor,  and  it  was  one  of  the  well  knoWttf  axioms  of  his  business  policy  "gfive  the 
boys  good  salaries." 

Following  his  retirement  frcmi  business  life  The  Dalles  Inland  Empire  said 
of  him  editorially :  "He  has  been  at  all  times  a  gentlemanly  public  servant  and 
faithful  custodian  of  the  interests  of  his  fellow  stockholders  and  a  most  equit- 
able and  merciful  employer.  In  fine,  he  has  been  a  good  friend  to  friends  and 
a  semi-foe  to  enemies.  His  broad  sense  of  justice  has  made  him  the  object  of 
an  almost  filial  degree:  of  affection  from  his  employes  and  to  his  sagacity  in 
making  three  volimteer  reductions  of  freight  rates  without  ccmipulsion  in  five 
years'  time,  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  western  empire  are  largely  attribut- 
able. 

Captain  Ainsworth  was  a  large  investor  in  Tacoma  real  estate  and  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  between  the  Columbia  river  and  Puget  Sound.  Following  his  removal 
to  California  in  1880  he  was  largely  interested  in  local  banking  and  in  the 
initiation  and  promotion  of  other  business  enterprises  in  that  state.  He  financed 
the  project  making  Redondo  Beach  what  it  is  today — one  of  the  finest  seaside 
resorts  on  the  Pacific  coast,  expending  nearly  three  million  dollars  in  this  under- 
taking. His  plans  were  always  wisely  formulated  and  carefully  executed  and 
he  displayed  a  notable  mastery  of  detail  that  enabled  him  to  use  each  point  of  the 
business  to  its  best  advantage. 

Captain  Ainsworth  was  married  three  times ;  his  first  wife  died  in  six  mcmths 
after  their  marriage.  His  second  wife  was  Jane  White,  a  daughter  of  Judge  S. 
S.  White,  a  pioneer  of  1845,  who  settled  in  Oregon  City.  To  this  marriage  was 
bom  George  J.  Ainsworth,  who  is  later  spoken  of  in  this  volume.  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth died  in  1863.  He  was  then  married  in  San  Francisco  to  Miss  Fanny 
Babbitt,  a  daughter  of  General  Edwin  Babbitt  of  the  United  States  Army.  Unto 
this  marriage  were  bom  six  children;  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  of  Portland;  H.  B. 
Ainsworth,  of  Redondo  Beach,  California;  Laura  Ainsworth,  deceased,  the 
wife  of  John  S.  Baker,  of  Tacoma,  Washington;  Daisy  Ainsworth,  wife  of 
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Percy  T.  Morgan,  of  San  Francisco,  California;  Maud  Ainsworth,  of  Portland; 
and  Belle  Ainsworth,  wife  of  Ralph  Jenkins,  of  Portland. 

The  death  of  Captain  Ainsworth  occurred  December  30,  1893,  at  his  home 
near  Oakland,  California.  He  was  for  years  a  prominent  Mason  and  Ainsworth 
Chapter  of  Rose  Croix  is  named  in  his  honor.  He  was  the  first  grand  master  from 
Hiis  state  and  was  for  years  captain  and  inspector  general  of  the  supreme  council 
of  the  southern  jurisdiction  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  the  highest  post  of  honor  pos- 
sible of  attainment  in  the  state.  The  honorary  thirty-third  degree  was  also  con- 
ferred upon  him.  While  he  attained  prominence  and  eminent  success  in  business, 
his  own  advancement  was  never  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  interests  and  he  retained, 
as  few  men  have  done,  the  friendship  and  good-will  of  his  business  associates 
and  colleagues.  Moreover,  those  who  knew  him  socially  entertained  for  him 
the  warmest  regard.  In  his  life  he  embodied  the  principles  of  upright  manhood 
and  citizenship,  and  his  labors  were  ever  of  a  diaracter  that  contributed  not 
alone  to  individual  success  but  also  to  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity.  His 
name  is  written  high  on  the  roll  of  the  honored  dead  who  were  among  Ae 
builders  and  promoters  of  the  great  northwest 


LLOYD  B.  WICKERSHAM. 

Lloyd  B.  Wickersham,  chief  engineer  of  the  Oregon  Electric  &  United  Rail- 
ways Company  and  interested  in  Portland  and  Tacoma  property,  is  a  native  of 
Coatesville,  Pennsylvania,  bom  in  1877,  and  a  son  of  J.  L.  and  Annie  E.  Wicker- 
sham. He  is  a  nephew  of  J.  Brandt  and  a  grandson  of  A.  Brandt,  who  were 
identified  with  the  railroad  interests  in  Pennsylvania.  They  came  to  Oregon  as 
superintendent  and  master  mechanic  of  the  Or^on  &  California  Railroad,  be- 
fore it  was  merged  into  the  Southern  Pacific  system.  The  Wickersham  family 
came  to  Oregon  in  1882  and  J.  L.  Wickersham  entered  the  employ  of  the  same 
railroad  company,  but  left  the  service  soon  after  the  Oregon  and  CaUfomia  be- 
came the  Southern  Pacific  and  joined  the  Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Company.  In 
manufacturing  interests  he  thereafter  figured  prominently. 

Brought  to  the  west  in  his  boyhood  days,  Lloyd  B.  Wickersham  attended  the 
schools  of  Portland  and  also  the  Portland  high  school,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  1896.  He  then  entered  Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto, 
California,  winning  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1900,  and  completing  the 
course  of  electrical  engineering.  He  has  since  kept  abreast  of  the  notable  pro- 
gress which  has  marked  the  development  of  electrical  interests  in  this  country. 
He  was  at  one  time  electrician  for  the  General  Electric  Company  and  later  was 
cable  expert  for  the  Washburn  Moen  Company  at  San  Francisco.  He  afterward 
acted  as  engineer  of  the  Portland  Alaska  syndicate,  was  engineer  for  the  Ameri- 
can Gold  Fields  Company,  was  engineer  for  the  Portland  New  York  Power  pro- 
ject, was  engineer  for  the  United  Railways  project  and  subsequently  became  gen- 
eral manager  for  the  company.  He  was  a  member  of  the  United  Railways  syndi- 
cate of  seven  and  held  a  ninth  interest  in  the  company's  stock  but  in  September, 
1909,  sold  to  James  J.  Hill.  In  these  different  connections  he  has  assisted  ma- 
terially in  promoting  the  development  of  the  northwest,  his  initiative  spirit  being 
manifest  in  the  promotion  of  power  projects  along  electrical  lines.  He  has  writ- 
ten his  record  in  the  terms  of  success,  resulting  from  the  capable  management 
and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  At 
present  he  is  a  director  of  the  United  Railways  Company  and  aside  from  this  he 
is  interested  in  Portland  and  Tacoma  property,  having  made  judicious  invest- 
ment in  real  estate  which  finds  a  ready  sale  upon  the  market  when  he  chooses  to 
dispose  of  his  holdings. 
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Mr.  Wickersham  was  married  in  southern  Oregon  in  June,  1906,  to  Miss  Aida 
B.  Umphlette,  a  daughter  of  A.  Umphlette,  and  unto  them  has  been  bom  two 
children,  Jean  B.  and  Lloyd  B.,  Jr.  Mr.  Wickersham  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity  and  is  associated  with  the  leading  club  organizations  of  the  city, 
including  the  Commercial,  University  and  Multnomah  Clubs.  His  salient  charac- 
terists  are  those  which  make  for  popularity,  while  his  well  developed  business 
powers  have  brought  him  the  preeminence  that  follows  superior  ability  and  con- 
centrated effort. 


WILLIAM  REID. 


While  William  Reid  regards  himself  primarily  as  an  attorney  in  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Portland  bar,  he  is  also  recognized  as  a  man  of  letters  and  one 
whose  wide  and  varied  experiences  have  made  him  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term  a  man  of  the  world — one  whose  knowledge  has  come  from  travel  and  ex- 
perience rather  than  from  the  acceptance  of  opinions  which  others  have  written. 
He  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  November  22,  1844,  a.  son  of  David  and  Jessie 
(Crockett)  Reid.  He  was  educated  in  St.  Andrews  parish  school  of  his  native 
dty  and  also  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  devoting  two  years  to  the  study  of 
law  in  the  latter  institution.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  supreme 
court  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh  on  the  2d  of  November,  1867,  and  engaged  in 
practice  at  Dundee  until  he  came  to  Oregon  in  1874  as  secretary  of  a  company 
of  Scotch  people,  the  Earl  of  Arlie  being  president  of  the  company,  which  was 
organized  under  the  name  of  The  Or^on  &  Washington  Trust  &  Investment 
Oxnpany  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Reid  at  once  bent  his  energies  to  an  investigation  of  conditions  existing 
here,  that  investments  for  the  company  might  be  judiciously  and  profitably 
made,  and  in  1876  he  formed  the  first  savings  bank  of  deposits  in  the  state.  In 
18;^  he  was  engaged  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lincoln  to  aid  her  in  publishing  the  memoir 
of  the  martyred  president.  In  the  year  of  his  arrival  here  he  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  Portland  Board  of  Trade,  and  filled  that  position  for  six  years,  or 
until  1880.  His  activities  have  also  extended  to  the  field  of  official  service.  He 
was  United  States  vice  consul  at  Dundee  until  his  removal  to  Oregon  in  1874, 
and  was  United  States  consular  agent  at  Wellington,  the  capital  of  New  Zea- 
land in  1902.  He  became  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  first  board  of  emigra- 
tion for  Or^ian.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  his  adopted  country,  especially  in 
the  northwest,  recognizing  its  natural  resources  and  its  opportunities,  and  seek- 
ing in  every  legitimate  way  to  further  its  interests  by  bringing  to  it  a  population 
of  sturdy  and  substantial  citizens  who  will  use  the  opportunities  here  offered  for 
their  personal  interests  and  also  for  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

On  the  isth  of  December,  1867,  Mr.  Reid  was  married  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
to  Miss  Agnes  Dunham,  and  they  now  make  their  home  at  51  East  Seventeenth 
street.  North. 


LESLIE  E.  CROUCH. 


Leslie  E.  Crouch,  attorney  at  law,  specializing  in  the  department  of  corpora- 
tion law,  abstracts  and  titles,  was  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Wisconsin,  July  28,  1878. 
His  father,  John  O.  Crouch,  was  a  farmer  of  that  place  and  wedded  Elizabeth  J. 
Youmans.  He  died  when  his  son  Leslie  was  only  eighteen  months  old  but  the 
mother  is  still  living  and  makes  her  home  in  Portland. 

Leslie  E.  Crouch  was  educated  in  the  country  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  in 
Stockbridge  high  school,  which  he  attended  from  1893  ^"til  1897.    ^t  different 
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periods,  however,  prior  to  his  graduation,  he  worked  to  support  himself,  being 
employed  from  January,  1889,  until  July,  1902,  by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Chicago  &  Great  Western  Railroad  Company.  While  thus 
engaged  he  took  up  the  preliminary  study  of  law  and  in  the  latter  year  removed 
to  Oregon  and  entered  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Or^on,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  LL.B.  degree  in  1904,  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Salem  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  month  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  United  States  disrict  and  circuit  courts.  He  has  since 
been  associated  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  Rodney  L.  Glisan,  and  has 
made  a  specialty  of  corporation  law,  abstracts  and  titles.  He  was  attorney  for 
the  civic  improvement  board  having  in  charge  the  cleaning  up  of  the  city  for  the 
exposition  of  1905.  Although  he  has  been  in  practice  here  for  only  six  years, 
he  has  made  continuous  and  gratifying  progress  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
more  capable  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Portland  bar.  He  is  also  interested 
in  the  Almeda  Consolidated  Mines  Company,  owning  one  of  Oregon's  largest 
gold  and  copper  mines,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Crater  Lake  Company,  which  is 
developing  the  Crater  Lake  region  as  a  park. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1903,  Mr.  Crouch  enlisted  as  a  member  of  Company  F, 
Third  Infantry,  O.  N.  G.,  and  on  the  9th  of  September,  1908,  was  elected  ob- 
tain, which  commission  he  still  holds.  He  is  very  prominent  socially,  belonging 
to  Chase  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Delta  Phi,  while  in  the  grand  lodge  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  he  represents  Ivanhoe  Lodge,  No.  i,  of  which  he  is  a  trustee.  He 
laid  the  comer  stone  of  the  Pythian  Temple  in  1904.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Dramatic  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Khorassan  and  has  passed  through  all  of  the 
chairs.  In  politics  an  active  republican,  he  is  a  committee-man  of  precinct  No. 
66,  and  also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  county  central  com- 
mittee. 

On  the  nth  of  December,  1904,  Mr.  Crouch  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  B. 
Frantz,  of  Seattle,  and  they  reside  at  No.  876  East  Ash  street.  His  interests  are 
wide  and  varied,  his  activities  resultant ;  his  qualities  well  fit  him  for  leadership 
and  thus  he  has  already  come  to  a  prominent  position  in  political,  fraternal  and 
social  as  well  as  professional  circles. 


JUDGE  EDWARD  BYERS  WATSON. 

Regarded  as  the  peer  of  the  ablest  members  who  have  sat  upon  the  bench 
of  the  supreme  court  and  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  practicing  at  the 
Portland  bar.  Judge  Edward  Byers  Watson  has  represented  the  profession 
in  this  city. since  1884.  His  attention  has  been  given  exclusively  to  the  law, 
and,  wisely  and  conscientiously  using  the  talents  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed him,  he  has  risen  to  a  position  of  distinction  in  his  chosen  field,  his 
record  conferring  honor  and  dignity  upon  the  state  which  has  honored  him 
as  a  representative  of  its  highest  tribunal. 

A  native  of  Gamaville,  Iowa,  Judge  Watson  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  October, 
1844,  2ind  is  a  son  of  J^unes  and  Emily  Adams  (Franklin)  Watson*  His 
ancestors  in  the  paternal  line  were  Scotch-Irish  Presb)rterians  who,  coming 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  settled  in  the  Carolinas  at  a  period  long  antedating 
the  Revolutionary  war,  in  which  two  of  the  great-uncles  of  Judge  Watson  served 
as  soldiers.  His  grandmother  in  the  paternal  line  was  a  Barbour,  related  to 
the  Virginia  family  of  that  name.  The  maternal  grandfather  was  Charles 
Franklin  and  his  wife  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  Dutch  families  of 
New  York. 

Judge  Watson's  father  was  taken  to  Missouri  by  his  parents  in  his  childhood 
from  the  old  family  in  South  Carolina  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  farming  and  stock-raising.    He  was  married  in  Missouri  to  Miss  Emily 
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Adams  Franklin,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  had  accompanied  her  parents 
on  their  removal  to  Missouri  in  her  childhood  days.  Following  their  marriage 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  removed  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  the  former  conducted 
a  store  for  a  number  of  years,  after  which  he  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  in 
Clayton  county,  Iowa,  on  a  portion  of  which  Gamaville,  the  county  seat,  now 
stands.  In  1852  he  sold  his  farm  and  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon  with  his 
family  the  following  year.  He  settled  in  what  is  now  Douglas  county,  Umpqua 
Valley,  in  the  fall  of  1854,  and  there  he  and  his  wife  spent  their  remaining 
days.  Both  were  Presbyterians  in  their  religious  faith.  The  father  was  a 
whig  in  his  political  views  until  the  dissolution  of  the  party.  Bitterly  opposed 
to  slavery  and  oppression  in  every  form,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  new  republi- 
can party  when  it  was  organized  to  prevent  the  further  extension  of  slavery 
in  the  north.  The  advanced  views  which  he  held  upon  many  vital  questions 
and  his  loyalty  and  citizenship  made  him  a  leader  of  public  thought  and  action 
and  led  to  his  election  to  the  state  legislature  in  1862.  On  the  close  of  his  two 
years'  term  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  in  which  he  served  from  1864 
to  1868.  He  died  in  1874,  while  his  wife  passed  away  in  1894,  and  both  were 
laid  to  rest  in  Rosebui^  cemetery. 

Judge  Watson  began  his  education  at  home  under  the  direction  of  his  father 
and  mother  who,  throughout  the  period  of  his  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
of  the  neighborhood  supervised  his  studies,  realizing  that  they  could  give  no 
better  legacy  to  their  child  than  a  thorough  and  liberal  education.  He  after- 
ward attended  Wilbur  Academy  for  a  portion  of  two  terms  and  in  August, 
1863,  matriculated  in  the  Pacific  University  at  Forest  Grove,  from  which  in- 
stitution he  was  graduated  in  June,  1866,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Two  years  later  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 
His  experience,  habits  and  tastes  of  early  youth  were  similar  to  those  of  most 
farm  boys  in  those  early  days.  He  had  ample  opportunity  for  long  tramps  over 
the  mountains  and  through  the  woods  and  for  hunting  and  fishing,  in  which 
he  toc4c  great  delight. 

His  elder  brother,  James  Finley  Watson,  largely  influenced  him  in  the  choice 
of  a  life  work  and  under  his  direction  Judge  Watson  took  up  the  study  of 
law,  which  he  continued  at  intervals  for  two  years.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1868  and  in  October  of  that  year  located  for  practice  in  Jacksonville, 
Oregon.  There  he  soon  demonstrated  his  ability  to  handle  intricate  and  com- 
plex legal  problems  and  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from  the  facts  presented. 
Public  recognition  of  his  merit  came  in  1872,  when  he  was  elected  county  judge 
of  Jackson  county  for  a  term  of  four  years.  In  1878  he  was  elected  county 
clerk  and  while  still  occupying  that  position  was  elected  to  the  supreme  bench 
in  1880  and  served  for  four  years  in  that  capacity.  His  decisions  were  marked 
by  a  masterful  grasp  of  every  problem  presented  for  solution  and  the  records 
of  that  tribunal  attest  his  ability  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  law. 

Following  his  retirement  from  the  court  of  last  appeal,  Judge  Watson,  in 
October,  i8&^,  removed  to  Portland,  where  he  has  since  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1885  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother,  James 
Finley  Watson,  and  William  Hume  and  later  was  a  partner  of  his  brother  and 
B.  B.  Beekman,  this  association  being  maintained  until  the  death  of  James 
Finley  Watson,  since  which  time  the  firm  of  Watson  &  Beekman  has  practiced 
continuously  in  Portland.  Judge  Wats<Mi  concentrates  his  efforts  exclusively 
upon  this  field. 

The  family  of  Judge  Watson  consists  of  a  wife  and  two  children:  James 
Owen,  who  is  now  practicing  law  at  Roseburg,  Oregon;  and  Eleanor  Gertrude, 
the  wife  of  Rufus  C.  Holman,  a  resident  of  Portland.  In  his  political  views 
Judge  Watson  has  always  been  a  stalwart  republican  but  has  had  little  political 
aspiration,  although  in  1906  he  was  a  candidate  before  the  primaries  for  the 
United  States  senate.  He  has  ever  regarded  the  pursuits  of  private  life  as 
abundantly  worthy  of  his  best  efforts  and  he  has  been  content  to  labor  for 
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the  public  good  as  a  private  citizen.  In  all  municipal  afifairs  his  opinions  carry 
weight  and  influence.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  lawyers  who  regard  it  as  the 
duty  and  the  purpose  of  an  advocate  to  assist  the  court  in  administering  justice. 
His  is  a  natural  discrimination  as  to  legal  ethics  and  he  is  so  thoroughly  well 
read  in  the  minutiae  of  the  law  that  he  is  able  to  base  his  arguments  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with  precedents  and  to  present  a  case 
upon  its  merits,  never  failing  to  recognize  the  main  point  at  issue  and  never 
neglecting  to  give  a  thorough  preparation.  His  pleas  have  been  characterized 
by  terse  and  decisive  logic  and  a  lucid  presentation  rather  than  by  flights  of 
oratory  and  his  power  is  greater  from  the  fact  that  it  is  recognized  that  his  aim 
is  ever  to  secure  justice  and  not  to  enshroud  the  case  in  a  sentimental  garb  or 
illusion  which  will  thwart  the  principles  of  right  and  equity  involved. 


JAY  SMITH. 


Starting  in  life  in  a  humble  capacity  in  a  hardware  store  in  Qeveland,  Ohio, 
Jay  Smith  has  since  made  continuous  progress  until  as  general  manager  of  the 
Marshall- Wells  Hardware  Company  of  Portland  he  stands  as  a  leading  repre- 
sentative of  trade  in  the  northwest.  He  was  bom  in  Saginaw,  Michigan,  August 
23,  1864.  His  father,  Jay  Smith,  was  born  in  the  Empire  state  and  became  a 
pioneer  druggist  in  the  Saginaw  valley  of  Michigan,  removing  there  when  the 
town  of  Saginaw  was  an  Indian  trading  post.  He  continued  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness there  for  forty  years  and  was  the  best  known  merchant  in  that  line  in  the 
Saginaw  valley.  He  attained  the  success  which  follows  earnest,  persistent  effort 
and  close  application,  and  won  the  honored  name  which  results  from  a  close 
conformity  to  the  highest  standard  of  commercial  ethics.  He  died  in  1895  while 
his  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Susan  W.  Cochrane,  and  was  also  a 
native  of  the  Empire  state,  survived  him  until  1903. 

Jay  Smith  of  this  review,  one  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Saginaw,  passing  through  consecutive  grades  until  graduated 
from  the  high  school  with  the  class  of  1881.  Immediately  afterward  he  entered 
business  circles  and  in  1882,  going  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  accepted  a  minor  position 
in  the  service  of  Mcintosh,  Good  &  Huntington,  proprietors  of  the  largest  hard- 
ware house  in  Ohio.  His  fidelity,  ready  adaptability  and  trustworthiness  enabled 
him  to  work  his  way  rapidly  upward  and  passing  through  intermediate 
positions  he  became  manager  of  the  supply  department  which  at  that  time 
constituted  about  half  of  the  business.  He  also  became  a  stockholder  in  the 
company  and  was  recognized  as  a  prominent  factor  in  the  business  circles  of 
Cleveland.  He  held  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  there  and  also 
in  the  Colonial  Club,  and  was  prominent  socially  as  well  as  in  business  lines. 

Heeding  the  call  of  the  west,  Mr.  Smith  disposed  of  his  Cleveland  interests 
in  1903  and  came  to  Portland  to  accept  the  management  of  the  Portland  branch 
of  the  Marshall- Wells  Hardware  Company  which  at  one  time  had  only  a  dis- 
tributing warehouse  here,  located  at  the  comer  of  East  Morrison  and  Water 
streets.  The  previous  year  Mr.  Marshall  had  made  a  trip  throu^out  the  north- 
west in  seach  of  the  best  location  for  a  branch  house  in  this  section  and  decided 
upon  Portland.  At  the  time  there  were  three  establishments  of  the  same  char- 
acter in  this  city  and  everyone,  even  his  friends,  tried  to  discourage  him  from 
locating  here  on  the  ground  that  the  field  was  already  overcrowded  and  other 
cities  of  the  northwest  offered  greater  advantages  in  many  ways.  Nevertheless 
he  held  to  his  decision,  for  with  remarkable  prescience  he  discerned  what  the 
future  had  in  store  for  Portland.  Realizing  the  possibilities  of  the  broad  field 
of  which  this  city  could  be  made  the  center,  and  understanding,  too,  that  at  that 
time  only  the  immediate  vicinity  was  being  covered  by  Portland  firms  in  the 
hardware  trade,  he  purchased  the  present  site  of  the  plant  at  Fifth  and  Pine 
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streets^  erecting  there  a  six-story  building,  seventy-five  by  two  hundred  feet, 
and  stocking  it  with  a  full  line  of  general  hardware,  sporting  goods,  cutlery, 
mill  and  mining  supplies,  harness  and  saddlery,  hardware,  paints,  oils  and  elec- 
trical goods.  He  secured  Mr.  Smith  as  resident  manager  and  the  latter  bent  his 
energies  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  business,  which,  although  estaMished  on  a 
smaU  scalje,  has  greatly  developed,  the  boundaries  of  their,  trade  territory  being 
continuously  extended  from  the  inception  of  the  business  to  the  present  time. 
Their  patronage  has  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  anticipated,  until  today 
the  Marshall- Wells  Hardware  Company  is  controlling  tiie  largest  line  in  the 
northwest,  if  not  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  his  capacity  as  manager  Mr.  Smith 
has  supervision  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  people  employed  in  the  Portiand 
establishment,  with  a  corps  of  over  one  hundred  office  assistants  and  fifty  sales- 
men upon  the  road.  Their  trade  covers  the  territory  from  Nome,  Alaska,  to 
Bakersfield,  California,  and  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  coast.  They  now 
occupy  five  large  warehouses  and  have  under  construction  two  new  buildings, 
each  covering  an  entire  block,  one  to  be  four  stories  and  the  other  six  stories 
and  basement  in  height.  The  two  will  contain  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  are  located  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
streets,  between  Johnson  and  Lovejoy  streets.  Instead  of  having  overcrowded 
the  market  here  they  have  made  Portland  the  hardware  center  of  the  north- 
west and  indirectiy  have  greatly  increased  the  business  of  other  local  hardware 
enterprises,  and  have  done  much  toward  the  advancement  of  Portland's  com- 
mercial interests  in  general.  Mr.  Smith  has  devoted  his  entire  attention  and 
confined  his  financial  interests  to  this  business,  and  the  mammoth  enterprise 
which  is  today  one  of  the  important  mercantile  concerns  of  Portland,  stands  as 
a  monument  to  his  business  discernment,  keen  foresight  and  indefatigable 
energy. 

On  the  i6th  of  December,  1901,  in  Kent,  Ohio,  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Kate  Bell,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Bell,  formerly  of  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  become  parents  of  four  children,  of 
whom  three  are  living:  Mary  Stuart,  aged  seventeen  years;  Gretchen  Eckley, 
aged  eleven;  and  Jessie  Craig,  aged  five.  The  family  residence  is  on  Laurel 
street,  in  Portland  Heights,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  lower  sections 
of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding  country  with  its  encircling  range  of  foothills 
and  mountains. 

Mr.  Smith  is  well  known  in  the  org^izations  which  have  for  their  object 
the  benefit  of  Portiand,  belonging  to  the  Commercial  Qub  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Portiand  Heights  Qub.  In  his  entire 
career  there  has  never  been  an  esoteric  phase.  He  has  builded  his  success  upon 
the  substantial  qualities  of  industry,  close  application  and  ready  discernment 
and  the  utilization  of  opportunities.  He  is  preeminently  a  business  man  whose 
record  is  written  in  the  terms  of  success.  A  splendid  commercial  enterprise 
stands  as  a  significant  monument  to  what  he  has  accomplished  and  its  influence 
on  the  commercial  activity  of  Portiand  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 


ERNEST  EUGENE  MERGES. 

A  capitalist  whose  supervision  is  given  to  his  real-estate  and  business  invest- 
ments but  with  no  active  participation  in  the  management  of  any  of  the  concerns 
wfth  which  he  is  associated  or  in  the  practice  of  law  to  which  he  devoted  many 
years  of  his  life,  Ernest  Eugene  Merges  was  bom  December  22,  1873,  in  Olympia, 
Washington,  a  son  of  Nicholas  Charles  and  Florence  (Marcile)  Merges.  The 
father  was  in  former  years  engaged  in  the  marble  industry  but  is  now  conducting 
a  hardware  enterprise.  He  is  of  French  and  German  lineage  while  the  niother 
is  of  French  extraction.     His  ancestors  were  connected  with  military  life  in 
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France  and  Germany.  One  of  his  great-grandfathers  in  the  paternal  line  was 
with  Napoleon  at  Moscow  and  returned  with  him  on  the  retreat,  while  one  of  the 
great-grandfathers  on  the  maternal  side  also  participated  in  tlie  Moscow  cam- 
paign and  fell  in  battle.    Both  were  officers  on  the  staff  of  the  Little  Corsican. 

Ernest  Eugene  Merges  received  his  professional  training  in  Pacific  University 
at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  from  which  he  received  the  Bachelor  of  Law  d^free  in 
1892.  He  was  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
with  the  class  of  1894  at  which  time  the  Doctor  of  Law  degree  was  conferred 
upon  him.  His  preliminary  education  was  obtained  in  the  city  schools  of  Port- 
land to  which  his  parents  removed  in  1879,  his  primary  course  being  pursued  in 
the  Central  School  which  was  situated  on  the  present  site  of  the  Hotel  Portland. 
Immediately  after  the  completion  of  his  university  course  he  entered  upon  the 
active  practice  of  law  and  specialized  in  the  department  of  commercial  law  in 
which  connection  he  represented  a  number  of  the  leading  business  houses  of  the 
northwest.  In  1908,  however,  he  retired  f rc«n  active  law  practice  for  his  previous 
judicious  investments  had  gained  him  rank  with  Portland's  capitalists.  He  is 
now  interested  in  real  estate,  both  business  and  residence  property,  and  in  acreage, 
his  holdings  being  both  extensive  and  remunerative  in  character. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1904,  Mr.  Merges  was  married  in  Portland  to  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Edwards,  a  daughter  of  H.  E.  Edwards,  a  pioneer  furniture  dealer  of 
this  city,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  here  since  1870.  Mrs.  Merges 
acquired  her  early  education  in  St.  Mary's  Academy  and  College  at  Portland  and 
later  was  graduated  from  Holy  Name  Academy  and  Normal  School  of  Seattle. 

He  is  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  his  political  faith  is 
indicated  in  his  exercise  of  his  right  of  franchise  in  support  of  the  republican 
ticket.  He  has  never  allowed  the  accumulation  of  wealth  to  affect  in  any  d^;ree 
his  relations  with  those  less  fortunate  or  to  dwarf  his  kindly  nature.  Almost  a 
life-long  resident  of  Portland,  he  is  widely  known  here  and  his  friends — and  they 
are  many — ^speak  of  him  only  in  terms  of  praise  and  admiration  for  what  he  has 
accomplished  and  the  methods  which  he  has  pursued. 


HENRY  WALTON  GOODE. 

The  record  of  no  business  man  of  Portland  has  stood  in  larger  measure  a3 
a  S3mon)mfi  for  honor  and  fairness  than  that  of  Henry  Walton  Goode.  A 
spirit  of  marked  enterprise  ever  characterized  him  in  his  business  career  and 
carried  him  into  a  prominent  connection  with  large  and  important  undertak- 
ings, and  yet  through  all  he  maintained  a  spirit  of  fairness  that  wcxi  him  the 
respect,  admiration  and  enduring  loyalty  of  employes  and  contemporaries  alike. 
I-ong  acquaintance  with  him  meant  stronger  friendship,  for  his  life  in  all  of 
its  various  phases  stood  the  test  of  intimate  knowledge  and  of  close  association. 
His  name  is  indelibly  engraven  upon  the  pages  of  Portland's  history  through 
his  connection  with  the  Portland  Railroad  Company  and  through  his  service  as 
president  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  Expositicm. 

A  native  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Goode  was  bom  in  Newcastle,  September  26, 
1862,  a  son  of  Walton  and  Lucy  (Beck)  Goode.  The  father  was  of  English 
descent  and  the  lineage  could  be  traced  back  in  direct  line  for  over  nine  hun- 
dred years,  the  family  in  America  being  the  Goodes  of  Virginia,  one  of  th^ 
leading  aristocratic  families  of  that  state.  Walton  Goode  died  when  his  son 
Henry  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  but  the  mother  is  still  living  and  is  y€t 
a  resident  of  Indianapolis. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools,  Henry  W.  Goode  entered  the  high  school 
when  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  and  the  record  which  he  therein  made 
was  the  highest  in  his  class.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  left  school  to  ac- 
cept a  position  in  the  business  world.     Without  the  advantages  of  a  coUq^ 
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course  he  was  largely  a  self-educated  and  self-made  man,  learning  many  valuable 
lessons  in  the  school  of  experience  and  becoming  in  time  a  man  of  wide  and 
comprehensive  knowledge.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  the  business  world,  his 
alMlity  winning  him  prcnnoticHi  from  time  to  time  until  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  he  was  occupying  the  position  of  head  bookkeeper  with  one  of  the  larg- 
est wholesale  grocery  firms  in  Minneapolis.  He  later  turned  his  attention  to 
the  electrical  machinery  business,  at  which  he  became  an  expert.  The  broad 
field  that  opened  before  him  gave  him  ample  scope  for  his  energy  and  ambition 
— his  d(Mninant  qualities.  He  displayed  great  thoroughness  in  everything  which 
he  undertook  and  laid  thorough  the  foundation  for  the  success  which  he  achieved 
in  later  life.  The  period  between  1885  and  1892  was  devoted  to  service  with 
the  Westinghouse  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company  of  Pittsburg  and  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  of  New  York. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1890,  Mr.  Goode  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Edith  Fairclough,  a  daughter  of  Henry  W.  and  Minerva  J.  (Calkins) 
Fairclough,  the  wedding  being  celebrated  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  following  year  9iey  came  to  Portland  and  Mr.  Goode  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Portland  General  Electric 
Company.  He  was  then  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  At  that  time  the 
common  stock  was  selling  for  only  twenty  cents  (hi  the  dollar,  but  his  splendid 
management,  however,  brought  it  up  to  par.  For  seven  years  he  remained 
manager  of  the  Portland  General  Electric  Company.  Owing  to  a  matter  of 
sentiment  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  presidency,  which  showed  the  greatness  of 
the  man.  In  his  position  as  vice  president  and  general  manager,  however, 
his  initiative  spirit  and  his  recognition  of  possibilities  were  brought  into  play. 
He  saw  the  opportunities  for  a  combination  of.  forces  and  later  consolidated  all 
of  the  different  electrical  interests  under  the  name'  of  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company,  a  thirty  million  dollar  corporation  of  which  he  be- 
came the  active  head  and  president.  This  included  the  Portland  General  Electric 
Company,  the  Portland  Railway  Company  and  the  Oregon  Water  Power  & 
Railway  Company,  of  all  of  which  organisations  Mr.  Goode  was  made  presi- 
dent at  the  time  the  merger  was  completed.  The  amalgamation  of  these  in- 
terests occurred  about  1906,  and  he  ccmtinued  at  the  head  of  the  consolidated 
company  until  his  death.  His  labors  were  instrumental  in  making  the  Port- 
land Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company  the  great  corporation  which  it  is  to- 
day, being  one  of  the  most  important  of  this  character  in  the  country.  He  bent 
his  energies  to  administrative  direction  and  executive  control,  and  regarded  no 
detail  of  the  business  as  too  unimportant  to  engage  his  attention.  In  fact  his 
thorough  understanding  of  every  phase  of  it,  his  previous  practical  training 
along  electrical  lines  and  his  recognition  of  future  possibilities  were  strong  and 
dc»ninant  elements  in  the  success  which  attended  the  mammoth  corporation. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Goode,  Frederick  Strauss,  the  well  known  banker  and 
financier  of  New  York,  asked  Mrs.  Goode  if  she  had  ever  heard  the  true  story 
of  how  the  New  York  interests  had  taken  over  the  several  prc^erties  which  con- 
stitute the  consolidation.  Upon  her  replying  "No,"  he  said  it  was  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  Henry  W.  Goode  be  made  president  and  manager  of 
the  company. 

While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goode  were  visiting  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
in  St  Louis  in  1904  he  received  a  telegram  requesting  him  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  Exposition  in  Portland.     He  had  no  desire  to 
do  so,  but  his  wife  was  anxious  that  he  should.     From  St.  Louis  she  went 
to  Chicago  and  after  her  departure  Mr.  Goode  received  a  telegram  insisting 
upon  his  acceptance  of  the  presidency.     He  wired  Mrs.  Goode  that  he  would 
not  take  the  place  and  she  answered  by  telegram  that  she  would  be  greatly  dis- 
Bf^xmted  if  he  did  not.    Acceding  to  her  wishes,  upon  his  return  to  the  city 
be  Siccepted  and  had  charge  of  the  fair  for  two  years  before  it  opened.    At  the 
time  he  remarked  to  Mrs.  Goode  that  when  the  fair  was  over  he  would  show 
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the  people  that  he  was  honest.  He  took  full  charge  and  gave  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  to  the  development  of  its  interests.  One  of  the  notable  features 
in  connection  with  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  exposition  was  that  after  a  dele- 
gation of  Portland  men  failed  to  secure  consent  in  Washington  for  the  erection 
of  the  government  building  on  the  peninsula  he  went  to  the  capital  city,  where 
he  spent  twelve  or  thirteen  days,  during  which  time  he  met  Secretary  Shaw 
and  others,  with  whom  the  matter  of  location  was  discussed.  The  objection  to 
the  erection  of  the  government  building  on  the  peninsula  was  that  at  times 
the  land  is  overflowed  by  a  rise  of  the  river.  Before  going  east  Mr.  Goode 
studied  the  question  thoroughly,  looked  up  all  the  history  and  information  which 
he  could  get  on  the  subject  and  proved  almost  absolutely  that  1905  was  not 
the  year  in  which  an  overflow  miglit  be  anticipated.  As  a  result  of  his  labors 
consent  of  President  Roosevelt  and  others  in  authority  was  secured  and  nd 
one  who  visited  the  exposition  will  ever  forget  the  beautiful  effect  produced  by 
the  location  of  the  government  building  with  the  bridge  of  all  nations  connect- 
ing the  peninsula  with  the  main  land.  On  that  occasion  President  Roosevelt, 
impressed  by  the  remarkable  personality  and  ability  of  Mr.  Goode,  escorted  him 
clear  to  the  outer  door  and  said :  "Any  man  ought  to  be  proud  to  shake  hands 
with  you."  The  exposition  was  not  financed  at  as  high  a  figure  as  some  other 
fairs,  yet  he  made  of  it  a  splendid  success.  His  powers  of  management,  his 
keen,  clear  discernment  of  needs  and  opportunities  enabled  him  to  so  direct 
interests  that  the  fair  opened  just  at  the  moment  planned,  with  everything 
finished  and  in  good  shape,  notwithstanding  that  a  big  strike  occurred  among 
the  laborers  just  two  weeks  before  the  exposition  was  to  be  inaugurated.  Dur- 
ing this  strike  Mr.  Goode  was  advised  by  the  city  officials  and  by  his  friends 
to  be  very  careful  in  going  around  alone,  as  they  were  fearful  that  he  might 
meet  with  personal  injury  or  violence.  He  paid  no  heed  to  these  injunctions 
but  went  out  among  the  men  and  soon  had  them  again  at  work.  Kind  words 
and  just  measures  were  employed  and  they  recognized  that  Mr.  Goode  might 
be  depended  upon  to  further  their  interests.  Not  only  in  the  business  manage^ 
ment  of  the  fair  did  Mr.  Goode  gain  wide  recognition  but  also  as  the  social 
head  of  the  city  during  the  summer  of  1905.  With  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Goode 
he  entertained  all  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  attended 
the  fair,  held  receptions  and  gave  elaborate  dinners.  One  of  the  most  notable 
of  the  latter  was  held  in  honor  of  J.  J.  Hill,  the  railway  magnate,  on  which 
occasion  Caruso's  full  orchestra  furnished  the  music.  On  "Portland  Day"  there 
was  the  largest  attendance  ever  seen  at  a  fair  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
city,  there  being  over  ninety  thousand  admissions  to  the  grounds.  Mr.  Goode 
received  a  salary  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  as  president  of  the  fair  but  spent 
all  of  this  and  more  in  entertaining  those  who  officially  visited  the  exposition, 
together  with  distinguished  European  and  American  citizens  who  visited  it  in 
an  unofficial  capacity.  He  also  gave  a  dinner  to  five  hundred  working  girls  on 
the  grounds  and  during  this  made  one  of  the  famous  speeches  which  gained 
him  prominence  as  an  orator.  Another  large  dinner  was  given  in  the  New 
York  building,  on  which  occasion  the  entire  Mormon  choir  surrounded  the 
building  and  rendered  a  number  of  vocal  selections.  Mr.  Goode  closed  the  fair 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  designated  from  the  outset.  On  that  occasion 
he  made  another  memorable  speech,  thanking  the  people  for  their  cooperation 
and  assistance  and  telling  them  that  he  considered  that  upon  him  as  its  presi- 
dent had  been  conferred  as  great  an  honor  as  any  man  could  desire.  He  held 
his  watch  in  his  hand  and  exactly  as  midnight  was  struck  he  declared  the  fair 
closed  and  bade  goodnight  to  the  people.  Those  who  visited  the  expositfon 
can  never  forget  the  picture  of  the  grounds,  with  their  architectural  adornment 
amid  the  fine  setting  of  hills  and  mountains.  No  other  American  exposition  has 
ever  paid  a  dividend  but  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Goode  thirty-five  per 
cent  was  turned  over  to  the  stockholders.  At  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goode  in  his  home  in  Washington,  Hon.  Joseph  Cannon,  speaker 
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of  the  house,  said :  "It  will  go  down  in  history  that  Mr.  Gkxxle  had  done  what 
no  other  man  had  done."  On  more  than  one  occasion  in  public  address  Theodore 
Wilcox  said:  "No  one  ought  to  take  credit  for  the  success  of  our  fair;  it  is 
due  our  president." 

When  his  duties  in  this  connection  were  ended  Mr.  Goode  did  not  take  the 
rest  which  many  people  advised  but  at  once  resumed  his  duties  with  the  Port- 
land Railway,  Light  &  Power  Cc^npany  and  under  the  continued  strain  his 
health  became  impaired.  Moreover,  labor  troubles  soon  arose  and  no  one  else 
could  have  managed  the  situation  as  he  did.  A  Mr.  Burton  of  Chicago,  a  well 
known  strike  leader,  came  to  Portland  and  tried  to  influence  the  men  in  the 
service  of  the  company  to  go  upon  a  strike.  There  were  over  seventeen  hun- 
dred employes,  but,  recognizing  the  fact  that  they  had  in  Mr.  Goode  a  just,  fair 
and  considerate  employer,  they  refused  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  labor 
leader.  Mr.  Burton  then  went  back  to  Chicago  but  after  about  ten  weeks  re- 
turned, determined  that  the  company's  employes  should  strike.  Because  of 
their  continued  refusal  he  boycotted  all  of  them  and  the  men  then  dropped  the 
union  and  joined  a  brotherhood  with  Mr.  Goode  at  the  head.  C.  A.  Dolph,  one 
of  the  prominent  attorneys  of  Portland,  said  that  these  men  did  not  drop  the 
union  for  any  reason  except  their  friendship  for  Mr.  Goode  and  took  this  means 
of  expressing  their  loyalty  to  and  regard  for  him.  He  had  the  love  and  friend- 
ship of  all  who  knew  him  and  especially  those  who  worked  for  him.  When  he 
passed  away  some  one  mentioned  to  one  of  the  motormen  on  the  line  that  the 
president  was  dead.  With  astonishment  and  sorrow  the  motorman  replied: 
"Not  our  boss,  our  friend?"  It  is  said  that  he  never  walked  past  a  dog  with- 
out patting  him  on  the  head  and  saying :  "Hello,  old  fellow !"  Another  instance 
of  his  great  kindness  is  given  in  the  story  that  he  owned  a  poor  old  white  horse 
which  was  very  sick,  and  he  hired  two  men  to  stay  with  the  animal  for  three 
weeks  and  care  for  it  until  it  died.  "Man's  inhumanity  to  man"  had  no  part 
in  his  life.  He  was  quick  to  recognize  the  good  in  others  and  to  reward  faith- 
fulness and  justice  was  one  of  his  paramount  features. 

Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goode  were  bom  two  children :  Helen,  who  is  now  at- 
tending school  in  New  York  city;  and  Henry,  a  student  in  Lawrenceville,  New 
Jersey.  In  his  family  he  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father  and  found  his 
greatest  joy  in  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  wife  and  children.  He  had  the 
highest  ideals  for  his  children  and  in  his  letters  to  his  wife  said:  "Train  them 
that  their  lives  may  be  of  service  to  their  fellowmen." 

That  he  might  have  needed  rest  he  went  east  and  after  an  illness  of  only 
four  days  passed  away  at  Atlantic  City  on  Easter  Sunday  morning,  the  ist  of 
April.  1907.  Something  of  the  regard  and  honor  in  which  he  was  everywhere 
held  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  five  thousand  dollars  were  sent  to  be  expended 
upon  flowers  for  the  funeral,  the  money  coming  from  his  friends  and  admirers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  the  time  the  funeral  services  were  being  held 
in  Chicago  all  cars  in  Portland  stopped  for  ten  minutes.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  attaining  the  thirty-second  djegree,  and  also  belonged 
to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  other  lodges.  He  likewise 
held  membership  in  the  Commercial  Club,  was  both  vice  president  and  president 
of  the  Arlington  Club  and  was  popular  in  all  social  organizations.  He  was 
being  talked  of  for  the  senatorship  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  would  have 
been  accorded  almost  any  honor,  political  or  otherwise,  that  he  desired.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance  and  while  he  attained  to  the  position 
of  one  of  the  foremost  business  men  of  the  northwest  it  was  not  alone  his 
success  that  will  make  him  remembered  and  honored  for  years  to  come  but  the 
greater  and  grander  quality  of  htunanity — that  quality  which  recognizes  the 
rights  of  other  individuals,  which  seeks  justice  and  fairness  and  will  sacrifice 
personal  interests  rather  than  infringe  upon  the  privilege  of  others.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  no  better  criterion  of  a  man's  real  nature  than  the  honor  which  his 
employes  entertain  for  him  and  judged  by  this  standard  Mr.  Goode  stood  as 
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a  man  among  men,  and  to  him  were  given  as  a  spontaneous  and  free-will  offer- 
ing the  respect  and  honor  of  hundreds  who  served  him.  At  his  death  Mrs. 
Goode  received  hundreds  of  telegrams  and  letters  not  only  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  this  nation  but  also  from  eminent  men  of  Europe,  express- 
ing their  deep  sorrow.  The  feeling  entertained  for  him  by  those  who  served 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Lewis  and  Qarke  Exposition  was  expressed 
in  a  most  handsomely  engraved  memoir,  which  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Goode  and 
which  reads: 

"In  the  death  of  H.  W.  Goode,  president  of  this  corporation,  the  board  of 
directors  feels  that  the  state  of  Oregon  and  the  city  of  Portland  have  sustained 
an  irreparable  loss.  To  his  unusual  executive  ability,  his  ready  grasp  of  affairs, 
his  generous  spirit  and  uniform  kindness  toward  all  men  was  due  the  unsur- 
passed success  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  Centennial  Exposition,  an  achievement 
of  national  importance  and  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  endeared  himself  alike 
to  associates  and  subordinates. 

"A  man  of  splendid  public  spirit,  believing  in  the  future  of  the  state  of 
his  adoption,  he  was  ever  ready  to  identify  himself  with  measures  of  public 
benefit.  Liberal  in  his  benefactions,  a  sincere  friend,  an  exemplary  husband 
and  father,  his  death  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  usefulness  is  no  ordinary 
loss  to  the  public  or  his  friends  and  this  board,  composed  of  fellow  workers 
and  personal  friends,  desires  to  express  its  deepest  grief  at  his  death. 
Therefore  be  it. 

Resolved,  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  Centennial 
American  Pacific  Exposition  and  Oriental  Fair  desires  to  record  their  unanimous 
assent  to  the  foregoing  expression  of  their  regard  and  estimate  of  their  co- 
worker and  be  it  further, 

"Resolved,  that  this  memorial  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  corporation 
and  an  engrossed  cc^y  be  sent  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Goode." 

Commenting  editorially  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Goode  under  the  title  "With 
his  Work  Undone"  the  Oregonian  said:  "When  a  man  dies  who  has  com- 
pleted his  three  score  years  and  ten  there  is  mourning  but  no  complaint.  Far 
otherwise  does  it  appear  when  a  man  like  the  late  H.  W.  Goode  is  called  to 
his  account  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  pride  of  his  strength  and  the  vigor  of 
his  career.  There  is  then  a  sense  of  power  wasted,  of  blighted  hopes  and 
thwarted  purposes.  So  far  as  we  can  see  from  the  lowly  plane  whereon  we 
stand  in  this  life  there  is  no  plan  which  untimely  death  helps  to  fulfill.  Many 
men  are  hurried  away  into  eternity  with  the  problems  of  their  lives  unsolved, 
their  ambitions  unachieved  and  their  work  undone.  The  poet  Keats,  when  he 
died,  had  but  struck  upon  his  lyre  those  first  notes  of  surpassing  sweetness 
whose  passionate  allurement  will  go  to  the  end  of  time  a  question  without  an 
answer.  When  Byron  perished  at  thirty-seven  he  had  but  just  found  his  true 
voice.  Had  he  lived  longer  he  might  have  come  to  stand  for  the  modem 
world,  with  its  aspiration  and  rebellions,  as  Dante  stands  for  the  age  of  faith. 
Strange  appears  the  destiny  that  stilled  the  voices  of  Byron,  Keats  and  Shelley 
with  a  world  of  unuttered  melody  upon  their  lips.  Alexander  of  Macedon 
perished  with  great  undertakings  teeming  in  his  brain.  However  extensive 
the  territory  of  heaven  may  be,  it  must  be  densely  populated  with  eminent  per- 
sonages long  before  this  time;  while  the  need  of  the  earth  for  ability  and  in- 
tegrity becomes  more  crying  every  day.  There  may  be  a  reason  for  the  death 
of  Henry  W.  Goode,  but  if  there  is  we  cannot  understand  it.  To  our  finite 
intelligences  the  premature  cutting  short  of  human  existence  must  forever  re- 
main a  problem  and  a  mystery." 

Simple  yet  great  in  its  simplicity  were  the  words  of  Theodore  Wilcox: 
"We  have  lost  our  biggest  man."  Dr.  K.  A.  J.  McKenzie  said:  "I  havcf 
never  read  about  a  greater  character." 

F.  M.  Gilmore,  of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  wrote:  "I  don't  know  what  I 
can  say  to  you  that  can  assuage  your  grief  at  the  loss  of  such  a  husband.    He 
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has  gone  and  left  us — ^that  is  true — but  he  has  left  behind  him  the  great  mark 
that  stamps  the  honored  man.  He  leaves  that  magnificent  heritage  of  nobility, 
of  honesty  of  purpose,  of  sincerity  of  character,  of  love  of  home  that  makes 
his  memory  dear  to  every  living  soul — ^who  ever  came  within  his  acquaintance- 
ship.   I  feel  that  I  have  lost  a  very  great  and  a  very  dear  friend." 

John  Barrett,  president  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics, 
wrote:  "Mr.  Goode  in  my  mind  was  a  rare  man — nay  more,  an  extraordinary 
man  of  a  kind  which  has  too  few  representatives  on  the  earth.  His  masterly 
brain,  his  keen  executive  capacity,  his  power  to  conmiand  and  his  gentleness 
with  all  caused  everybody  to  admire  and  follow  him.  Portland  and  Or^oa 
suffer  an  irreparable  loss  in  his  death,  while  all  his  friends  will  look  in  vain 
to  find  another  to  take  his  place." 

Vice  President  Fairbanks  sent  several  telegrams  to  Mrs.  Goode  in  which 
he  expressed  his  love  for  Mr.  Goode  and  said  he  considered  him  one  of  the 
greatest  men  he  had  ever  met. 


OSCAR  ALMAMEN  NEAL. 

Oscar  Almamen  Neal,  of  the  law  firm  of  Wilson  &  Neal,  was  bom  at  Hood 
River,  Wasco  cotmty,  Or^on,  October  ii,  1870.  His  parents  were  Jesse  and 
Lucy  M.  Neal,  natives  of  Indiana  and  New  York  respectively.  The  former  was 
a  son  of  Peter  Neal  and  the  latter  was  a  daughter  of  Kitridge  Read.  The  father 
was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  came  to  Oregon  in  1843,  being  among  those  to 
whom  the  occupancy  of  the  state  meant  the  development  of  its  business  interests 
and  not  the  temporary  search  for  gold  which,  if  found,  should  be  spent  in  the 
east.  He  came  here  to  make  a  home  and  bore  an  active  part  in  the  early  and 
substantial  development  of  the  state.  His  wife  became  a  resident  of  Oregon 
m  1853. 

Oscar  Almamen  Neal  was  only  ten  years  of  age  when  his  father  died,  and 
with  his  mother,  brother  and  sister  he  removed  to  Marion  county,  Oregon,  where 
he  lived  until  1897,  when  he  came  to  Portland.  His  youth  was  spent  upon  a 
farm  until  about  1891.  In  the  meantime  he  had  acquired  a  good  education  by  at- 
tending the  public  schools  at  Turner,  Oregon,  from  1882  until  his  graduation  in 
the  year  1890.  Previous  to  this  he  had  spent  one  year  as  a  pupil  in  the  puMic 
school  at  Hood  River.  As  previously  stated,  he  remained  upon  the  farm  until 
1891.  In  the  following  year  he  began  learning  the  trade  of  the  blacksmith  and 
carriage  worker,  which  he  continued  to  follow  until  the  fall  of  1897,  when  he 
abandoned  it  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  the  study  of  law.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  he  matriculated  in  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Or^fon  at 
Portland  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  June,  1899,  with  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
Following  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  b^;an  practice  in  Portland  in  the  office 
of  A.  King  Wilson  by  whom  he  had  been  previously  employed  as  a  stenogra- 
pher. In  1906  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  since  that  date 
has  continued  the  practice  of  law  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wilson  &  Neal, 
with  offices  at  the  present  time  at  No.  631  Chamber  of  Commerce  building. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  in  no  profession  does  advancement  depend  more  largely 
upon  individual  merit  than  in  the  law,  Mr.  Neal  bent  every  energy  toward  mas- 
tering the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  his  preparation  of  cases  has  been 
most  painstaking  and  thorough.  He  quickly  sees  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  gives  to  each  point  in  the  case  its  due  relative  prominence,  while  never  for  a 
moment  losing  si^t  of  the  important  point  upon  which  the  decision  of  every 
case  finally  turns. 

Mr.  Neal's  military  record  covers  three  years'  connection  with  the  Oregon 
National  Guard.  He  is  a  member  of  the  legal  fraternity  known  as  the  Phi  Delta 
Pbi  and  his  political  support  is  given  to  the  republican  party,  with  which  he  has 
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been  identified  since  casting  his  first  presidential  vote  for  Benjamin  Harrison  in 
1892.  He  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  exemplifies  in  his 
life  those  principles  of  honorable  manhood  which  in  every  land  and  clime  awaken 
confidence  and  regard. 

On  the  iSth  of  February,  1902,  in  Portland,  Mr.  Neal  was  imited  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Margaret  J.  Sinclair,  who  was  born  in  Illinois  and  came  to  Port- 
land in  1900.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  are  widely  and  favorably  known  socially  while 
in  his  law  practice  Mr.  Neal  has  gained  a  position  which  is  the  direct  result  of 
close  and  unremitting  effort  and  the  wise  use  of  the  innate  talents  with  which 
nature  endowed  him. 


JOSEPH  O.  STEARNS. 


Joseph  O.  Stearns,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Portland  since  1898,  has 
in  other  districts  been  identified  with  the  pioneer  developfnent  of  Oregon  and  has 
been  active  in  political  circles.  He  was  bom  in  Jackson  county,  Oregon,  October 
15,  1855,  *  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  E.  and  Susan  (Whittaker)  Stearns,  the  former 
a  Baptist  minister.  In  the  public  schools  of  Portland  the  son  pursued  his  edu- 
cation. He  possessed  an  artistic  temperament,  the  beauties  of  nature  making 
a  strong  appeal  to  him,  and  he  was  ambitious  to  excel  as  an  artist,  but  circum- 
stances rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  pursue  his  studies  in  that  line.  After 
leaving  school  he  entered  a  machine  shop  and  learned  the  trade,  being  influenced 
to  that  step  by  the  fact  that  his  eldest  brother  was  engaged  in  that  occupation. 
In  the  spring  of  1879  he  left  Portland  for  Walla  Walla  with  the  intention  of 
purchasing  a  machine  shop  at  that  place,  the  sale  of  which,  however,  was  con- 
summated prior  to  his  arrival  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Stearns  then  turned  his  attention  to  mining  at  the  head  of  Granite  Creek, 
Baker  county,  Oregon,  lured  by  the  tales  of  fortunes  easily  made.  He  found 
that  wealth  could  not  be  had  for  the  asking,  however,  and  returning  to  Walla 
Walla  in  the  late  fall,  he  there  entered  the  real-estate  and  insurance  business.  He 
met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  in  his  undertakings  there  and  remained  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  until  December,  1888,  when  he  removed  to  Alsea  Bay  in  Ben- 
ton (now  Lincoln)  county,  Oregon,  where  he  occupied  the  position  of  justice  of 
the  peace  until  the  formation  of  Lincoln  county  in  1893.  He  had  served  as  justice 
of  the  peace  for  six  years  and  at  the  end  of  that  term  was  appointed  one  of 
the  first  county  commissioners  and  assisted  in  forming  the  county.  He  acted  as 
commissioner  until  July,  1894,  and  was  again  called  to  office  in  September,  1896, 
when  appointed  county  judge  by  Governor  Lord.  He  served  upon  the  bench 
until  July,  1898,  and  following  his  retirement  returned  to  Portland  where  he 
has  since  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  has  here  been  accorded  a  good 
clientage  connecting  him  with  some  of  the  important  litigation  tried  in  the  courts 
of  the  district.  He  has  developed  powers  of  careful  analysis,  clear  and  cogent 
reasoning,  and  his  arguments  present  the  strongest  points  that  can  be  found  for 
his  contention.  He  has  always  been  associated  with  the  republican  party  in  his 
political  activity  and  a  stanch  and  eflFective  advocate  of  its  principles. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1881,  Mr.  Steams  was  married  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
ington, to  Miss  Isa  R.  Smith,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Smith, 
who  were  Washington  pioneers  of  1852.  The  father  was  one  of  the  early  sheriffs 
of  Cowlitz  county  and  it  was  there  that  Mrs.  Stearns  was  born.  Unto  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stearns  have  been  born  the  following  named:  Edwin  L. ;  Joseph  O. ; 
Ralph  C.;  Edith  A.;  Ellice  M.;  David  W.;  Walter  T.;  Agnes  R.;  Kenneth  P.; 
Howard  C. ;  and  Horace  Avery,  all  of  whom  are  yet  at  home.  A  life-long  resi- 
dent of  the  northwest,  Mr.  Steams  has  been  a  witness  of  the  growth  and  progress 
of  Oregon  and  of  this  section  of  the  country  for  more  than  a  half  century  and 
in  the  various  localities  in  which  he  has  resided  he  has  been  numbered  among  the 
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men  of  enterprise  and  of  influence,  taking  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  good  citi- 
zenship and  progressive  movements.  He  is  now  actively  connected  with  a  pro- 
fession which  has  important  bearing  on  the  advancement,  stability  and  prosperity 
of  the  cwnmunity  and  one  to  which  life  and  liberty,  right  and  property  must  look 
for  protection. 


DAN  R.  MURPHY. 

Dan  R.  Murphy,  coming  upon  the  stage  of  activities  at  a  time  when  the  state, 
having  passed  through  the  epoch  of  pioneer  development  was  entering  upon  a 
second  and  better  organized  period  of  progress  and  business  and  professional  ac- 
tivity, has  in  the  years  of  his  connection  with  the  bar  proven  his  capability  to 
handle  the  intricate  legal  problems  which  arise  not  only  as  the  result  of  lawless- 
ness and  crime  but  through  the  complexity  of  growing  interests,  representative  of 
every  developing  phase  of  business  life.  He  was  bom  in  Champoeg,  Oregon, 
April  i6,  i860,  a  son  of  Matthew  O'C.  and  Ellen  Murphy.  The  father  crossed 
the  plains  to  California  in  1848,  and  in  185 1  arrived  in  Oregon.  The  mother 
made  the  long  journey  by  ox  team  from  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  to  Oregon  in  1852 
and  is  now  living  in  Seattle,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  pioneer  women  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  country  in  the  northwest. 

Dan  R.  Murphy  attended  St.  Mary's  College  at  San  Francisco,  California, 
and  completed  the  scientific  course  by  graduation  in  the  year  of  1881,  at  which 
time  the  B.  S.  degree  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  taught  a  country  school  in 
order  to  earn  sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to  read  law  but  he  always  r^jarded 
teaching  merely  as  an  initial  step  to  other  professional  labor  and  after  qualifying 
for  the  bar  entered  at  once  upon  active  practice.  Advancement  in  law  is  pro- 
verbially slow  but  in  his  earlier  years  of  connection  with  the  bar  he  established 
a  reputation  which  at  length  carried  him  into  important  relations  with  the  work 
of  the  courts.  He  filled  the  position  of  United  States  attorney  from  1893  until 
1897  but  with  this  exception  has  continued  in  the  private  practice  of  law  and  the 
court  records  bear  testimony  of  his  ability. 

On  the  loth  of  April,  1885,  in  St.  Paul,  Oregon,  Mr.  Murphy  was  married  to 
Miss  Caroline  V.  Kennedy,  a  native  of  the  Sunset  state  and  a  representative  of 
one  of  its  old  pioneer  families.  Their  children,  Arthur  A.,  Adrain  J.  and  Ruth 
v.,  are  all  yet  at  home,  and  the  family  are  Catholic  in  religious  faith. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  always  resided  in  Oregon  and  during  the  fifty  years  which 
compass  his  life  record  he  has  been  an  interested  witness  of  events  and  move- 
ments which  have  shaped  its  history,  promoting  its  development  along  the  pro- 
gressive modem  lines  which  have  made  its  growth  notable,  rapid  and  substan- 
tial. Actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  he  has  f  requentlv  given  substantial  help  to  pub- 
lic projects  and  can  be  counted  upon  for  aid  where  the  vital  interests  of  the  com- 
munity are  involved,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  thoroughly  loyaJ  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  devotion  to  his  clients'  interests  has  become  proverbial. 


WILLIAM  A.  CARTER. 

William  A.  Carter,  a  general  practitioner  at  the  Portland  bar,  who  is  accorded 
a  large  and  distinctively  representative  clientasre,  was  born  in  Greenville,  Ten- 
nessee, June  7,  1874,  his  parents  being  Louis  A.  and  Sarah  J.  Carter,  both  of 
whom  were  members  of  old  southern  families.  His  grandfather  in  the  paternal 
line  was  Dr.  Daniel  Carter,  prominent  during  his  lifetime  in  professional,  busi- 
ness and  political  circles  and  well  known  throughout  the  state  of  Tennessee.  The 
maternal  grandfather,  Colonel  Wiley  B.  Carter,  was  a  pioneer  farmer  and  stock 
raiser  of  Blast  Tennessee,  and  though  of  the  same  name  was  not  a  relative  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Carter.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
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community  in  which  he  lived  and  was  the  founder  of  Carter's  Chapel,  located 
at  Carter's  Station,  Tennessee. 

In  the  common  schools  of  that  state  William  A.  Carter  pursued  his  early  edu- 
cation, which  was  supplemented  by  a  course  in  the  high  school  and  the  business 
college  at  Willow  Springs,  Missouri.  He  was  a  youfii  of  fourteen  years  when 
he  accompanied  his  parents  from  Tennessee  to  Missouri,  and  in  1892  became  a 
resident  of  Oregon,  since  which  time  his  interests  have  been  closely  allied  with 
those  of  the  northwest.  Determining  upon  the  practice  of  law  as  a  life  work, 
he  pursued  a  thorough  course  of  reading  in  the  office  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Hon.  J.  L.  Hammersly,  an  attorney  of  Gold  Hill,  Oregon,  and  on  the  12th 
of  June,  1899,  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  bar  of  the  state.  On  the  21st 
of  December,  1908,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  United  States  circuit  and 
district  courts.  For  eleven  years  he  has  continued  an  active  representative  of  the 
bar  and  has  made  gradual  advancement  as  he  has  demonstrated  his  power  to 
successfully  solve  the  intricate  problems  of  jurisprudence.  No  one  more  fully 
recognizes  the  need  of  thorough  preparation,  and  in  the  application  of  legal  prin- 
ciples he  is  seldom,  if  ever,  at  fault.  He  was  formerly  also  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising and  in  lime  manufacturing  in  Jackson  county,  Oregon.  In  July^  1908, 
however,  he  removed  from  that  county  to  Portland,  where  he  has  since  devoted 
his  attention  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  law.  He  owns  considerably  property 
in  this  city  and  vicinity,  his  investments  in  this  direction  having  been  judiciously 
made. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1901,  in-  Salem,  Oregon,  Mr.  Carter  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Ethel  Hughes,  a  daughter  of  John  Hughes,  a  pioneer  merchant 
and  business  man,  who  settled  in  Salem  during  the  early  period  of  development 
and  upbuilding  there.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  have  been  bom  two  sons  and 
a  daughter,  John  Hughes,  Bemice  Jane  and  William  Alfred,  aged  respectively 
six,  four  and  two  years. 

The  parents  are  members  of  the  Methodist  church  and  that  Mr.  Carter  is 
interested  in  all  manly  athletic  and  outdoor  sports  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  be 
is  a  member  of  the  Multnomah  Amateur  Athletic  Qub  of  Portland.  He  also 
holds  membership  relations  with  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Elks,  and 
was  grand  master  of  the  Odd  Fellows  of  Oregon  in  1907-08,  being  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  fraternity  in  this  state.  A  republican  in  his 
party  adherance,  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  political  matters  and  labors  to  pro- 
mote the  principles  which  he  deems  essential  elements  in  good  government.  In 
1901  he  represented  Jackson  county  in  the  Oregon  legislature.  In  1898  he  was 
captain  of  the  company  of  volunteers  organized  in  Rogue  river  valley  to  go  to 
the  Philippines.  This  company  was  held  in  readiness  and  camped  at  Medford, 
Oregon,  awaiting  the  call,  but  no  call  was  ever  made  except  for  the  regular 
Oregon  National  Guard,  so  after  several  months  the  company  was  disbanded. 
He  stands  as  a  high  type  of  the  American  citizen  whose  interests  are  broad, 
whose  activities  are  resultant  and  he  is  at  all  times  alive  to  the  vital  questions 
and  interests  of  .the  day. 


CALVIN  U.  GANTENBEIN. 

Presiding  as  circuit  court  judge  frcwn  the  fourth  judicial  district  and  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  eminent  representatives  of  the  legal  profession  in  Portland, 
Calvin  U.  Gantenbein  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1865,  a-  son  of  John  Gantenbein,  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  and  Mary  Jane 
(Schwable)  Gantenbein.  He  was  a  lad  of  nine  years  when  in  1874  he  accompanied 
his  parents  on  their  long  journey  to  the  northwest  by  ways  of  the  Panama  route, 
becoming  a  resident  of  Oregon.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia and  of  Portland  between  the  years   1871  and  1875  and  then  became  a 
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student  in  Bishop  Scott  Academy,  which  he  attended  until  1878.  In  the  latter 
year  he  matricuUited  in  the  Royal  Charles  Gymnasium  at  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  April,  1885,  on  the  completion  of  a  seven 
years'  course.  He  afterward  spent  several  months  of  the  same  year  in  the 
CcJlege  de  France,  at  Paris,  and  was.  graduated  from  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Or^;on  in  June,  1891,  at  the  head  of  his  class,  after  two 
years  devoted  to  study  in  that  institution.  Immediately  following  his  g^duation 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Salem  and  in  the  practice  of  law  has  made  con- 
tinuous progress,  his  ability  gaining  him  recognition  as  one  of  the  foremost 
lawyers  at  the  Portland  bar.  Preparing  his  cases  with  great  precision  and 
care,  he  has  presented  his  cause  in  a  cogent  and  logical  manner  that  has  held 
the  attention  of  the  courts  and  jurors  and  has  won  for  his  clients  many  favorable 
verdicts. 

In  the  year  of  his  admission  to  the  bar  Judge  Gantenbein  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  G,  First  Regiment  of  the  Oregon  National  Guard,  thus 
serving  frcmi  the  8th  of  July,  1891,  to  the  19th  of  May,  1892.  He  was  then 
elected  to  the  captaincy  of  Company  H  of  the  same  regiment  and  so  continued 
nntil  August,  1894.  On  that  date*  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  and 
served  until  September  22,  1897,  when  he  became  lieutenant  colonel,  holding  that 
rank  until  honorably  discharged  on  the  25th  of  May,  1898.  He  was  appointed 
major  of  the  second  regiment  of  the  Oregon  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry 
on  the  7th  of  May  of  that  year  and  so  continued.  untiLthe  7th  of  August,  1899, 
thus  respcMiding  to  the  call  for  troops  for  the  Spihiah-American  war.  He  was 
also  made  a  member  of  the  board  of  claims'  against  the  United  States  govern- 
ment Resuming  active  ctmnection  with  the  National  Guard,  he  was  adjutant 
general  for  the  state  of  Oregon  from  the  ist  of  November,  1899,  to  the  31st 
of  August,  1903.  On  the  25th  of  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  dected  colonel 
of  the  Third  Infantry  of  the  Oregqn  National  Guard  and  so  continued  until 
November  14,  1906.  He  served  as  vice  president  of  the  Interstate  National 
Guard  Association  in  1902;  was  certified  as  eligible  for  colonelcy  in  the  United 
States  Volunteers  under  the  "Dick  Act,"  July  19,  1905,  certified  valid  until 
March  22,  1920.  In  1899  he  was  tendered  an  appointment  as  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Philippine  Islands  but  declined.  On  the  2d  of  July,  1906, 
he  became  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  state  of  Oregon  for  the  fourth 
judicial  district  and  has  since  sat  upon  the  bench,  his  decisions  being  characterized 
by  a  masterful  grasp  of  every  problem  presented  for  solution.    . 

That  Judge  Gantenbein  is  honored  by  the  profession  is  indicated  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  chosen  vice  president  of  the  Oregon  State  Bar  Association. 
In  his  law  practice  he  was  associated  with  James  N.  Davis  and  Arthur  L. 
Veazie  from  1892  until  1901  and  was  afterward  a  partner  of  the  latter  until 
dected  to  the  circuit  bench.  He  has  been  dean  of  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  since  1903  and  is  a  capable  instructor,  having  won  a 
creditable  reputation  in  educational  lines  in  early  manhood  when  he  served  as 
professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  German  and  French  in  the  West  Chester  State  Normal 
School  of  Pennsylvania,  from  1885  until  1888.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
instructor  in  German  and  Latin  in  the  Portland  high  school  and  so  continued 
tmtil  1892,  when  he  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  the  law  in  this  city. 

Judge  Gantenbein  was  married  on  the  i8th  of  October,  1899,  to  Miss  Winifred 
Watson,  a  daughter  of  Judge  James  Finley  Watson.  They  are  the  parents  of 
four  children :  James  Watson,   Mary  Ellen,   Calvin   Edward  and  John   Flint. 

The  Judge  is  a  member  of  several  of  the  prominent  social  and  club  organi- 
zations of  the  city,  including  the  Commercial  Club  and  the  Multnomah  Amateur 
Athletic  Qub,  of  which  he  is  a  life  member.  He  has  attained  to  the  Thirty- 
second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in  Masonry  and  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  craft.  He  renders  assistance  in  benevolent  move- 
ments through  his  membership  in  the  German  Aid  Society  and  the  Swiss  Aid 
Society.    His  political  alliance  is  given  to  the  republican  party  and  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  interesting  military  chapter  in  his  life  history  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  he  was  presented  a  medal,  authorized  by  act  of  congress  and  approved 
June  29,  1906,  for  military  service  in  the  Spanish  war  and  Philippine  insur- 
rection. Judge  Gantenbein  is  a  man  of  strong  individuality,  at  once  forceful 
and  resourceful,  his  ability  calling  him  to  leadership  in  the  various  lines  into 
which  he  has  directed  his  activities.  He  stands  at  all  times  for  that  which  is 
progressive  in  community  life  and  helpful  to  the  individual  and  is  accorded 
the  honor  to  which  his  upright  life  and  successful  achievements  justly  entitle 
him. 


FREMONT  O.  DOWNING. 

To  present  the  history  of  Fremont  O.  Downing  is  to  record  an  important 
chapter  in  the  development  of  Portland  during  the  past  two  decades  or 
more,  for  since  1888  he  has  been  a  cooperant  factor  in  movements  which  have  ex- 
ploited the  advantages  and  furthered  the  interests  of  the  city,  and  which  have 
promoted  its  growth  in  the  lines  of  business  development  and  adornment.  He 
was  born  December  20,  1856,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  son  of  Thomas  A.  Downing,  a 
contractor,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Downing.  In  his  youthful  days  a  removal  was 
made  to  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  so  that  he  pursued  his  education  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  that  place  to  his  graduation  with  the  class  of  1870.  He  lived  in 
Sommerville  from  1862  until  1878,  when  he  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  country,  es- 
tablishing his  home  in  California.  He  accepted  a  position  as  purser  on  steamers 
running  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  and  owned  by  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company.  In  the  summer  of  1881  he  was  transferred  to  the  steamer 
California  on  the  run  from  Portland,  Or^on,  to  Alaska.  At  that  time  Alaska 
was  without  laws  and  continued  in  that  condition  until  the  United  States  govern- 
ment placed  the  country  under  territorial  law  some  five  years  later.  At  that  time 
Portland  controlled  all  the  trade  of  southeast  Alaska.  Few  of  the  merchants, 
however,  were  of  sufficient  standing  to  warrant  the  Portland  merchants  extending 
credit  to  them  and  in  most  cases  Alaskan  orders  would  not  be  filled  unless  Mr. 
Downing  would  agree  to  see  that  the  goods  were  paid  for.  The  California  made 
one  round  trip  per  month  and  the  only  news  received  from  the  outside  world  by 
the  Alaskan  people  came  by  way  of  this  monthly  steamer. 

Mr.  Downing  continued  on  that  run  until  1886,  when  after  very  successful 
speculations  in  the  mines  and  other  profitable  business  ventures  he  decided  to  re- 
tire from  the  sea.  In  1887  he  was  a  resident  of  California  and  spent  the  gfreater 
part  of  the  year  1888  in  European  travel.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  returned  to 
Portland,  but  it  was  not  until  1893  that  he  again  entered  active,  business,  estab- 
lishing the  brokerage  house  of  Downing,  Hopkins  &  Company,  with  which  he 
was  connected  until  the  spring  of  1906,  when  he  withdrew  from  that  firm  and  has 
since  given  his  attention  to  the  management  of  his  large  realty  interests.  His  in- 
vestments have  been  carefully  and  judiciously  made  and  are  now  dividend  paying 
propositions.  In  1907  he  erected  the  Medical  building  at  the  corner  of  Alder  and 
Park  streets  and  is  the  owner  of  other  valuable  realty  in  this  city. 

In  1891  Mr.  Downing  was  married  in  Portland  to  Miss  Susie  E.  Woodard, 
and  in  the  social  circles  of  the  city  they  occupy  an  enviable  position.  Mr.  Down- 
ing is  an  exemplary  member  of  Willamette  Lodge,  No.  2,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Oregon 
Commandery,  No.  i,  K.  T. ;  Oregon  Consistory,  No.  i,  A.  &  A.  S.  R. ;  and  Al 
Kader  Temple,  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  has  been  active  in  the  management  of 
the  Portland  Hunt  Club  since  shortly  after  its  formation  and  was  its  presidait  in 
1904,  1905  and  1906.  He  has  been  a  director  of  the  Portland  Country  Qub  and 
Live  Stock  Association  from  its  inceotion  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  three  in  the  management  of  the  first  fair  held  at  the  Country  Qub  in  1908.  He 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Rose  Festival  Association  since  its  formation  and  has 
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taken  active  and  helpful  part  in  the  promotion  of  its  annual  celebrations,  acting 
as  grand  marshal  of  the  festival  of  1908  and  treasurer  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  managers  for  1909  and  1910.  In  this  connection  he  has  done  splendid  work 
in  giving  to  the  city  a  f  estivd  which  has  attracted  many  visitors  to  Portland  and 
has  thus  constituted  an  element  in  that  publicity  plan  whereby  the  growth  of  the 
city  is  being  augmented  as  its  opportunities  and  advantages  become  exploited. 
Mr.  Downing  has  in  all  of  his  private  affairs  manifested  keen  discrimination  and 
sound  judgment,  never  fearing  to  venture  where  favoring  opportunities  seems 
to  point  the  way  and  readily  recognizing  and  improving  opportunities  that  the 
casual  observer  passes  by  without  notice.  Profiting  by  the  rich  natural  resources 
of  the  northwest  and  wisely  placing  his  profits  in  paying  business  interests  and 
realty  in  Portland,  he  now  occupies  a  financial  position  to  which  his  worth  and 
capability  justly  entide  him. 


JOHN  ANNAND. 


Few  men  attain  to  positions  of  leadership,  the  great  majority  being  follow- 
ers. In  human  achievement,  however,  it  is  the  leader  who  makes  for  progress, 
who  organizes  and  marshals  forces  to  success.  Something  more  than  circum- 
stances is  required  to  develop  leaders — ^unless  inherent  qualifications  are  con- 
sidered circumstances.  It  has  been  inherent  force  of  character  and  the  devel- 
opment of  latent  natural  forces,  together  with  a  recognition  and  utilization  of 
q)portunity,  that  have  brought  John  Annand,  one  time  messenger  boy,  to  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company. 

He  was  born  at  Hillsburg,  Ontario,  Canada,  November  29,  1864,  a  son  of 
Henry  and  Mary  Annand.  Back  of  him  was  an  ancestry  that  rated  life  and  its 
opportunities  at  their  true  value  and  the  parents,  recognizing  the  fact  that  they 
could  give  no  better  legacy  to  their  son  than  thorough  mental  training,  sent  him 
to  the  best  educational  establishments  of  Canada  until,  eager  to  become  self- 
supporting,  he  sought  and  obtained  a  position  as  messenger  in  the  Dominion 
Telegraph  office  at  Barrie,  Canada,  when  he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age.  His 
school  days  in  one  sense  were  not  finished  then.  In  fact,  throughout  his  life 
he  has  been  a  student  and  from  much  experience  has  learned  the  lessons  that  it 
contains.  He  applied  himself  earnestly  to  his  work  and  formed  habits  of  close 
aH)lication,  industry  and  perseverance  which  have  constituted  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  superstructure  of  his  later  progress  has  been  built.  For  a  time 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  Company  in  Canada,  and 
later  was  employed  by  the  Canadian  Mutual  Telegraph  Company  previous  to 
accepting  a  position  with  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company.  His  ability  was 
winning  him  recognition  in  railway  and  telegraph  circles  and  in  1881  he  accepted 
the  inducements  which  were  offered  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
whereby  he  became  a  telegraph  operator  in  Montana.  Promotion  following,  he 
was  made  a  dispatcher  and  was  thus  connected  with  the  Northern  Pacific  in 
Montana  and  Washington  in  1888,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  as  operator  in  Portland.  A  further  change  in  his 
business  connections  made  him  dispatcher  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  and  in  1890  he  became  chief  operator 
for  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  Advancement  followed  in  1902  when  he 
became  manager  for  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  in  which  connection  he  is 
now  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  important  railroad  and  telegraph  lines  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1890,  Mr.  Annand  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  J. 
Baker,  of  Portland,  and  they  have  one  dauerhter,  Irene  Martha.  Mr.  Annand  is 
prominent  in  Masonry,  having  taken  the  Knight  Templar  degree  of  the  York 
Rite,  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite  and  also  the  degree  of  Al 
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Kader  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  the  Old  Time  Telegraphers  Club  of  Portland,  the  Commercial  Qub  and 
the  Irvington  Tennis  Club.  Prominent  in  local  political  circles,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  city  council  until  he  resigned  after  about  nineteen  months'  failure 
to  elect  his  successor.  He  is  still  serving  as  councilman  at  large  and  in  official 
positions  is  exercising  his  prerogatives  in  support  of  measures  that  have  consti- 
tuted vital  and  significant  elements  in  the  city's  progress  and  advancement. 


CICERO  HUNT  LEWIS. 

Among  those  who  have  been  most  active  in  furthering  Portland's  interests 
and  especially  in  promoting  its  commercial  development  Cicero  Hunt  Lewis 
was  numbered,  and  from  the  beginning  of  his  connection  with  mercantile  af- 
fairs here  no  man  occupied  a  more  enviable  position  in  business  circles.  His 
success  was  rated  not  alone  by  material  gain  but  also  in  the  high  regard  which  he 
won,  his  commercial  integrity  ever  remaining  unsullied  through  the  forty-seven 
years  in  which  he  carried  on  merchandising  in  Portland. 

The  width  of  the  continent  separated  Mr.  Lewis  from  his  birthplace' after 
he  came  to  the  northwest  for  he  was  a  native  of  Cranbury,  Middlesex  county. 
New  Jersey,  his  birth  having  there  occurred  on  the  22d  of  December,  1826. 
When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to 
Newburgh,  New  York,  and  when  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  he  went  to 
New  York  city.  It  was  in  the  Empire  state  that  he  acquired  his  education  and 
received  that  business  training  which  prepared  him  for  the  responsibilities  which 
devolved  upon  him  in  meeting  the  new  conditions  of  the  west. 

In  the  eastern  metropolis  Mr.  Lewis  was  employed  in  the  dry-goods  house 
of  Chambers,  Heiser  &  Company,  but  realizing  that  greater  opportunities  were 
to  be  secured  in  the  then  primitive  but  developing  west  he  left  New  York  city 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1850,  in  company  with  L.  H.  Allen,  taking  the  Panama 
route  to  the  Pacific  coast.  They  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  23d  of  March, 
their  vessel  sailing  through  the  golden  gate  and  landing  them  in  a  country  rich 
with  promise.  They  remained  in  San  Francisco  until  June,  making  arrange- 
ments for  starting  in  business  in  Portland,  then  a  small  village  of  no  com- 
mercial or  industrial  importance,  its  business  enterprises  centering  on  Front 
street.  On  the  9th  of  June  the  two  young  men  reached  this  city.  In  1853, 
when  Mr.  Allen  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  east,  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Lewis 
was  organized  and  thus  was  established  the  largest  wholesale  house  on  the 
coast.  The  record  of  Mr.  Lewis  from  the  time  when  he  opened  a  small  grocery 
house  in  Portland  to  the  time  of  his  death  constituted  an  important  element  in 
the  city's  business  history  for  in  the  intervening  years  he  developed  an  enter- 
prise which  was  of  vital  significance  in  extending  the  trade  relations  of  the 
city.  At  an  early  day  he  was  agent  for  the  Adams  Express  Company  and  for 
a  line  of  Pacific  steamships  from  San  Francisco  and  even  his  three- fold  duties 
scarcely  occupied  all  his  time.  He  gave  tireless  attention  to  his  interests,  how- 
ever, and  with  the  passing  years  his  trade  grew  in  volume  and  importance  until 
its  ramifying  interests  covered  a  wide  territory.  He  also  became  well  known 
in  financial  circles,  becoming  a  director  in  the  Security  Savings  &  Trust  Com- 
pany and  several  other  heavy  banking  institutions.  Long  before  his  death  his 
financial  position  would  have  permitted  of  his  retirement  but  he  did  not  care 
to  leave  the  field  of  business  and  one  day  when  asked  if  he  did  not  expect  to 
put  aside  business  cares  he  replied  with  a  smile:  "Yes,  I  am  getting  mature, 
it's  true.  I  have  rounded  off  three  score  and  ten  and  yet  I  feel  hardy  and 
vigorous  enough  to  last  in  hard  work  for  many  years  to  come.  I  don't  want 
to  stop  now.    I  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself.    I  find  my  recreation 
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and  happiness  in   business,"  and  for  this  reason  he  continued  actively  therein 
until  his  death. 

On  the  i8th  of  January,  1857,  Mr.  Lewis  was  married  to  Miss  Clementina 
Couch,  a  daughter  of  Captain  Couch,  one  of  the  first  of  the  courageous  band 
who  conquered  Oregon  for  the  purposes  of  civilization  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  its  present  development  and  prosperity.  His  donation  claim  comprised  all 
of  the  property  which  is  known  as  Knob  Hill  and  became  very  valuable.  Unto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  were  bom  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  had  reached  years 
of  maturity  at  the  time  of  his  death.  These  are:  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bingham;  John 
Couch  Lewis;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Good;  Lucius  Allen  Lewis;  of  the  well  known 
firm  of  Allen  &  Lewis;  Mrs.  Evelyn  Scott  Mills;  David  Chambers  Lewis; 
Sarah  Heard  Lewis;  Robert  Wilson  Lewis;  Cicero  Hunt  Lewis;  Mrs.  Clem- 
entine Hall  and  Mrs.  Frances  Fairbanks. 

All  through  the  years  of  his  residence  in  Portland  Mr.  Lewis  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  city  and  in  the  early  days  served  as  a 
member  of  Engine  Company  No.  i  of  the  volunteer  fire  department.  The  only 
public  office  he  ever  held  was  that  of  a  member  of  the  water  committee.  His 
influence,  however,  was  always  found  on  the  side  of  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement and  he  cooperated  in  many  movements  for  the  public  good.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  exempfifying  in  his  life 
its  beneficent  teachings,  while  Trinity  church  found  in  him  a  member  ever 
devoted  to  its  best  interests.  His  charity  was  bounteous  but  ever  unostentatious. 
The  poor  and  needy  ever  found  in  him  a  friend  but  his  giving  was  quietly 
done  nor  did  he  wish  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  He  was  plain  and  unas- 
suming in  all  his  ways.  His  was  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  worth  and  not 
of  wealth,  and  no  man  ever  met  him  who  did  not  recognize  in  him  those  sterling 
qualities  which  in  every  land  and  clime  awaken  confidehce  and  respect.  One 
who  knew  him  long  and  well  said  of  him:  "C.  H.  Lewis  was  a  fine  man. 
There  was  no  brag  about  him.  He  was  quiet  and  simple  in  his  tastes  yet  im- 
pressed all  with  his  genuine  worth.  He  was  hard  to  approach  by  schemers  or 
promoters  but  was  generous  and  communicative  to  his  friends." 

Mrs.  Lewis  occupies  a  beautiful  home  in  the  midst  of  attractive  and  well 

fcept  grounds  that  embrace  an  entire  city  block,  which  was  a  part  of  her  father's 

original  claim.     She  is  generous  to  charities  and  has  been  especially  gracious 

and  liberal  toward  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  to  which  she  added  a  memorial  wing 

in  honor  of  her  husband.     Innate  culture  and  refinement  are  hers  and  she  has 

Jong  been  a  social  leader. 


CHESTER  ARTHUR  SHEPPARD. 

Chester  Arthur  Sheppard,  although  one  of  the  younger  representatives  of 
the  Portland   bar,   possesses  the  determination,  laudable  ambition  and  ability 
which  promises  well  for  the  future,  and  already  has  established  himself  in  a 
creditable  position  among  the  younger  representatives  of  the  legal  fraternity. 
He^was  bom  in  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  June  28,  1879,  ^  son  of  William  Ed- 
ward and  Orpha  Esther  Sheppard,  the  former  of  Irish  and  German  lineage  and 
the  latter  of  English  and  Scotch  descent.    In  the  pursuance  of  his  education  he 
completed  the  high-school  course  at  Fremont,  Michigan,  in  1897.    He  was  a  stu- 
dent in  Ferris  Institute  at  Big  Rapids,  Michigan,  in  the  summers  of  1896,  1897 
and  1898,  and  in  the  following  year  entered  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College  at 
Ypsilanti,  which  he  attended  until  the  close  of  the  school  year  of  1901.    He  won 
a  teacher's  life  certificate  and  in  postgraduate  work  in  1905  won  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Pedagogics.    From  1905  until  1908  he  studied  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chicago  Correspondence  School  of  Law  and  entering  the  law  school  of  the 
Oregon  University,  was  graduated  therefrom  with  the  LL.B.  degree  in  1908. 
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In  the  meantime  Mr.  Sheppard  had  done  successful  work  in  teaching.  He 
spent  three  years — ^nine  months  in  each  year — as  a  teacher  in  rural  schools  in 
order  to  obtain  money  to  finish  his  education.  He  was  also  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Quinnesec,  Michigan,  for  two  years,  and  did  nearly  three  years' 
work  in  the  Chicago  Parental  school  with  unruly  boys.  He  afterward  served  as 
principal  of  a  ward  school  in  Portland  for  a  year,  but  since  his  admission  to  the 
bar  has  concentrated  his  energies  in  building  up  a  law  practice,  and  the  position  to 
which  he  has  already  attained  among  the  younger  representatives  of  the  legal 
profession  in  this  city  indicates  that  the  employment  of  his  talent  will  eventually 
bring  him  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  legal  fraternity. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1902,  in  Grant,  Michigan,  Mr.  Sheppard  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Ethelyn  C.  Kriger,  formerly  an  English  teacher  who  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  English  and  composition  while  a  student  in  the  State  Normal  College 
at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  In  his  college  days  Mr.  Sheppard  became  a  member 
of  the  Phi  Delta  Phi,  a  legal  fraternity,  and  the  Phi  Delta  Pi,  a  literary  fraternity. 
His  political  support  is  given  to  the  republican  party. 


GEORGE  P.  LENT. 


The  story  of  the  life  work  of  George  P.  Lent  deserves  the  same  measure  of 
honor  and  recognition  which  has  always  been  associated  with  the  family  name 
since  the  father  established  his  home  within  the  borders  of  the  state  long  years 
before  Oregon's  admission  to  the  Union.  While  reared  upon  a  farm  amid 
pioneer  environment,  George  P.  Lent  early  chose  the  profession  of  law  as  a  life 
work  and  in  his  practice  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  cope  with  intricate  l^;al 
problems,  while  his  devotion  to  his  clients'  interests  has  become  proverbial. 

He  was  born  on  the  old  family  homestead  in  this  section  of  the  state  Novem- 
ber I,  1852,  a  son  of  Oliver  P.  and  Martha  A.  (Buckley)  Lent,  natives  of  Ohio 
and  Virginia  respectively.  The  father  was  bom  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  August  31, 
1830,  and  was  there  reared  on  the  frontier  amid  surroundings  that  called  forth 
all  that  is  best  and  strongest  and  most  resourceful  in  men.  In  his  youth  he  learned 
the  stone-mason's  trade  and  while  following  that  pursuit  was  married  in  West 
Virginia  in  1851  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Buckley,  who  was  bom  in  Parkersburg,  Vir- 
ginia, March  19,  1833,  and  was  left  an  orphan  in  her  early  girlhood.  Soon  after 
their  marriage  the  young  couple  started  for  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr.  Lent  purposed 
to  make  California  his  home  but,  changing  his  plans,  came  to  Oregon,  making  the 
long  journey  across  the  plains  and  over  the  mountains  to  this  state.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  William  S.  Buckley,  the  brother  of  his  wife,  who  later  became  su- 
perior judge  of  Stockton,  California.  A  sister,  Susan  Buckley  Jenne,  also  joined 
the  train,  but  these  two  are  now  deceased,  the  latter  having  passed  away  in 
Portland  in  1893. 

Having  arrived  in  Or^on,  Oliver  P.  Lent  sought  employment  at  his  trade 
and  readily  secured  work  on  the  old  penitentiary,  while  later  he  was  engaged 
on  the  construction  of  the  old  Prettyman  house  at  the  end  of  Hawthorne  avenue. 
Desirous  of  owning  property,  he  secured  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
land  at  what  was  then  Pleasant  Valley  but  is  now  Sycamore.  There  he  built  a 
hewed  log  house,  which  for  many  years  has  stood  a  silent  witness  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  carried  on,  bringing  this  section  of  the  state  from  its  pioneer 
environment  to  a  foremost  position  as  a  representative  of  the  higher  civilization 
that  is  now  found  on  the  coast.  The  Lent  family  continued  to  reside  upon  the 
claim  until  1861,  when  the  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Cedarville,  where 
he  leased  and  operated  an  old  sawmill  for  a  year.  He  afterward  became  manager 
of  the  mill  owned  by  J.  B.  Stevens,  but  later  concentrated  his  energies  upon  gen- 
eral farming  and  stock-raising  on  a  tract  of  land  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
acres,  which  he  purchased  in  1866.    Upon  this  land  the  town  of  Lents  has  since 
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been  built.  The  farm  was  partially  improved  when  it  came  into  his  possession 
but  he  built  a  new  residence  and  enlarged  and  remodeled  the  outbuildings,  put  up 
new  fences  and  carefully  carried  on  general  agricultural  pursuits  with  the  result 
that  his  labors  were  attended  with  excellent  success.  In  1883  Mr.  Lent  and  his 
son  built  a  sawmill  and  at  the  same  time  he  carried  on  his  farming  interest,  both 
proving  sources  of  substantial  profit  to  him.  He  continued  actively  in  business 
until  1890,  when  with  a  handsome  competence  he  retired  to  an  attractive  home, 
which  he  had  purchased  in  Mount  Tabor. 

Moreover,  he  was  interested  in  progressive  movements  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  especially  in  educational  lines.  He  believed  firmly  in  a  public-school 
system  that  would  provide  opportunities  for  practical  and  comprehensive  edu- 
cation to  the  young.  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  school  district  No.  12 
was  established  and  to  its  conduct  he  gave  general  supervision,  laboring  always 
to  promote  its  interests.  He  served  as  school  director  and  also  as  clerk  of  the 
hoird  and  he  likewise  filled  other  offices,  including  that  of  road  supervisor  and 
justice  of  the  peace,  in  which  position  he  *'won  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts 
of  people''  by  the  impartiality  and  equity  of  his  decisions.  He  was  also  at  one 
time  the  democratic  candidate  for  state  senate,  but  his  ambition  was  not  in  the 
line  of  office  holding.  He  was  a  stanch  Union  man  during  the  Civil  war  and  a 
great  admirer  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  whom  he  gave  his  political  support,  al- 
Siough  he  afterward  became  a  stalwart  democrat.  He  was  among  the  promoters 
of  the  Grange,  of  which  he  serveral  times  served  as  master,  and  his  religious  faith 
was  manifest  in  his  connection  with  the  Universalist  and  Unitarian  churches.  He 
assisted  in  building  the  Universalist  church  at  East  Portland  and  his  practical  re- 
Kgion  found  demonstration  in  the  helpful  hand  which  he  continually  extended  to 
the  poor  and  needy.  He  passed  away  April  22,  1899,  in  Mount  Tabor.  He  was 
an  excellent  specimen  of  that  strong  physical  manhood  in  which  intellectual 
strength  has  its  root  and  which  often  finds  expression  in  geniality  and  kindliness. 
Mrs.  Lent  died  April  5,  1905.  She  was  a  lifelong  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  and  was  keenly  interested  in  philanthropic  movements.  She  also 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  social  life  of  the  community  and  in  the  old  Pioneer 
Association. 

George  P.  Lent  is  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  twelve  children.  The  others  are  as 
follows:  Emma  L.,  bom  in  1854,  became  the  wife  of  J.  C.  McGrew  and  has 
three  children.  Fremont  L.,  was  born  in  1856  and  is  making  his  home  at  Lents. 
William  and  Charles  died  of  diphtheria  in  1863.  Ella,  bom  in  1862,  is  the  wife 
of  C.  Whitlock,  of  Silverton,  and  has  four  children.  Oscar  B.,  who  is  a  school 
director  of  his  home  district  at  Lents,  was  bom  in  1864,  is  married  and  has  five 
diildren.  Rose  was  bom  in  1866,  married  William  Giddings  and  is  living  in 
Fulda,  Washington.  Jean  was  born  in  1868  and  died  in  1900.  Elizabeth  was 
bom  in  1870,  married  F.  P.  Wood,  of  Sunnyside,  and  has  one  son.  Oliver  W., 
was  bom  in  1875  and  is  engaged  in  the  meat  business  in  Mount  Tabor,  and  a 
daughter  died  in  infancy.  All  of  these  children  were  bom  in  Multnomah  county 
and  all  received  practical  educations  in  the  public  schools. 

George  P.  Lent  spent  his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof  and  supple- 
mented his  public-school  education  by  collegiate  training.  He  was  graduated  at 
Corvallis  College  in  the  spring  of  1876  on  the  completion  of  the  scientific  course 
and  after  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  of  a  life  work  he  determined  upon 
the  practice  of  law.  Already  he  had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  farm  and  in  the  milling  business,  but  he  turned  to  a  professional 
career  as  one  more  congfenial  and  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  and  under 
the  direction  of  J.  J.  Brown,  now  of  Spokane,  Washington.  A  year  later  he  he- 
gan  teaching  school  in  Multnomah  county,  following  the  profession  for  three 
terms.  Later  he  devoted  a  few  months  to  the  operation  of  a  sawmill  in  Spokane 
and  afterward  etigaged  in  the  assaying  business  in  Portland  for  two  years  and  in 
the  conduct  of  a  job  printing  establishment.  In  1882  he  became  associated  with 
J.  C.  McGrew  in  the  conduct  of  a  real-estate  and  brokerage  business  and  while 
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thus  engaged  kept  up  his  law  studies.  Entering  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  he  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1896  and  almost  inmiediately 
afterward  opened  an  office  in  Portland,  where  for  fourteen  years  he  has  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  demands  of  a  constantly  growing  practice. 

Mr.  Lent  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Johnson  and  they  have 
become  parents  of  seven  children  but  lost  one  in  infancy  and  one  in  early  child- 
hood. The  others  are  Bessie  V.,  Perley  B.,  Kenneth  G.,  George  Balfe  and  Frank 
B.  The  family  residence  is  at  Piedmont  and  the  social  position  of  the  family  has 
ever  been  a  prominent  one. 

Mr.  Lent,  like  his  father,  has  ever  been  helpfully  interested  in  public  affairs 
and  for  two  years  served  as  supervisor  of  roads  for  the  west  side,  during  which 
time  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  boulevard  system  in  Portland  Heights, 
raising  funds  largely  by  private  subscription.  The  practice  of  law,  however,  has 
claimed  the  major  part  of  his  time  and  attention  during  the  past  fourteen  years. 
While  he  gives  to  his  clients  the  service  of  talent,  unwearied  industry  and  rare 
learning  he  never  forgets  that  there  are  certain  things  due  to  the  court,  to  his  own 
self-respect  and  above  all  to  justice  and  a  righteous  administration  of  the  law, 
which  neither  the  zeal  of  an  advocate  nor  the  pleasure  of  success  will  permit 
him  to  disregard.  He  is  an  able,  faithful  and  conscientious  minister  in  the  tem- 
ple of  justice  and  he  has  become  endeared  in  private  life  to  all  who  know  him  by 
the  simple  nobility  of  his  character. 


EARL  C.  BRONAUGH,  Jr. 

For  more  than  two  decades  Earl  C.  Bronaugh  has  been  a  representative 
of  the  Portland  bar  and  to  an  understanding  of  uncommon  acuteness  and  vigor 
he  added  a  thorough  and  conscientious  preparatory  training,  while  in  his  practice 
he  has  exemplified  all  the  higher  elements  of  the  truly  great  lawyer.  While 
in  recent  years  he  has  largely  concentrated  his  efforts  upon  corporation  law, 
he  is  constantly  inspired  by  an  innate,  inflexible  love  of  justice  and  a  delicate 
sense  of  personal  honor  which  controls  him  in  all  his  personal  relations.  He 
enjoys  in  large  measure  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow  practitioners 
and  that  he  has  the  trust  of  the  general  public  is  indicated  in  the  extensive 
clientage  accorded  him. 

Mr.  Bronaugh  has  always  resided  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was  bom  in  Cross  county, 
Arkansas,  February  26,  1866,  and  was  only  two  years  old  when  brought  to 
Oregon  by  his  father.  Earl  C.  Bronaugh,  Sr.,  of  whom  extended  mention  is  made 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Reared  amid  a  home  atmosphere  of  intellectuality  and 
morality.  Earl  C.  Bronaugh  came  to  young  manhood  well  equipped  to  become 
the  worthy  successor  of  an  honored  father.  After  mastering  the  elementary 
branches  of  learning  in  the  public  schools  of  Portland  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Pacific  at  San  Jose,  California,  and  on  his  graduation  therefrom 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Three  years  later  his  alma  mater  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  Master  of  Arts  degree.  His  preliminary  law  studies  had 
been  pursued  in  the  office  of  Whalley,  Bronaugh  &  Northup  and  his  preparation 
for  the  profession  was  completed  as  a  law  student  in  the  University  of  Oregon, 
where  he  won  his  Bachelor  of  Law  degree  in  1890.  In  June  of  that  year,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  entered  upon  practice  as  the  fourth  member  of  the 
firm  of  Bronaugh,  McArthur,  Fenton  &  Bronaugh.  Following  the  death  of 
Judge  McArthur  in  1897  and  the  retirement  of  his  father  the  firm  style  became 
Fenton,  Bronaugh  &  Muir,  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  that  partnership  in 
February,  1900,  Earl  C.  Bronaugh  was  joined  by  his  cousin,  Jerry  Bronaugh^ 
in  organizing  the  law  firm  of  Bronaugh  &  Bronaugh,  which  existed  until  Earl 
C.  Bronaugh  was  appointed  to  the  circuit  bench  in  December,  1907,  by  Gov- 
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crnor  Chamberlain,  to  succeed  Judge  Arthur  L.  Frazer,  deceased.  He  was 
dected  to  the  office  in  June,  1908,  and  during  the  last  year  of  his  service  on  the 
circuit  bench  he  also  occupied  the  position  as  judge  of  the  juvenile  court.  As 
circuit  court  judge  he  rendered  decisions  that  were  strictly  fair  and  impartial,  his 
opinions  being  sustained  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  which  were  appealed. 
Moreover,  comparatively  few  appeals  were  taken  and  he  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  ablest  members  who  have  presided  over  the  circuit  court.  As  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court  he  also  did  excellent  work,  instituting  a  service  that 
stands  for  a  higher  civilization  in  its  recc^^ition  of  the  good  in  each  indivdual 
and  the  possibilities  for  redemption  of  the  young  offenders.  He  had  many  im- 
portant cases  come  before  him  during  his  service  as  judge,  and  altogether  his  was 
a  strenuous  work  that  included  the  trial  of  five  homicide  cases  in  the  first  year, 
in  which  he  was  obliged  to  pronounce  the  death  sentence  four  times.  In  Jtme, 
1910,  he  resigned  to  reenter  upon  the  active  practice  of  law. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  bench  the  Multnc«nah  County  Bar  Association 
held  a  banquet  in  his  honor,  on  which  occasion  he  was  presented  with  a  lov- 
ing cup,  and  in  the  presentation  speech  Charles  J.  Schnabel,  president  of  the 
Association,  said:  "It  is  a  remarkable  fact  and  perhaps  rightfully  appreciated 
Aat  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  paid  to  Judge  Bronaugh  is  to  recall  that  in 
the  history  of  Oregon's  judiciary,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  judges  that 
have  come  and  gone  in  tliat  interval,  this  is  the  second  occasion  when  by  unan- 
imous and  spontaneous  consent  a  testimonial  of  this  character  has  been  paid 
to  a  retiring  judge.  Certainly  the  highest  encooium  of  a  judge's  success  in 
die  administration  of  his  exalted  and  powerful  office  is  not  Uie  plaudits  of  the 
multitude  but  the  respect  and  standing  accorded  him  by  the  lawyers.  Men  at 
times  who  are  elevated  from  the  ranks  to  a  position  of  power  and  influence 
d^[enerate  into  tyrants  but  in  Judge  Bronaugh's  case  no  man  living  and  having 
experience  with  him  would  think  of  such  an  aspersion  to  his  judicial  career. 
He  not  only  loved  a  square  deal  but  was  himself  a  square  dealer." 

Since  leaving  the  bench  Judge  Bronaugh  has  given  his  attention  especially 
to  the  law  of  real  property  and  is  regarded  as  authority  upon  this  subject  in 
Portland.  Few  men  are  better  informed  not  only  concerning  the  law  of  prop- 
erty but  also  concerning  realty  values  and  the  possibilities  for  real-estate  develop- 
in«it  here.  He  is  now  vice  president  and  general  counsel  of  the  Title  &  Trust 
Company  of  Portland  and  for  many  years  has  been  local  counsel  for  the  states 
of  Or^on  and  Washington  for  the  Alliance  Trust  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Dundee, 
Scotland,  Investors  Mortgage  &  Security  Company,  Ltd.,  and  for  the.  Western 
ft  Hawaiian  Investment  Company,  both  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Portland  Trust  Company  of  Oregon  until  he  became  circuit 
judge. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1888,  Mr.  Bronaugh  was  married  in  San  Jose,  California, 
to  Miss  Grace  L!  Huggins,  a  daughter  of  Asa  G.  Huggins,  of  that  place.    Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brwiaugh  were  classmates  in  college.    Their  marriage  has  been  blessed 
with  four  children :  Elizabeth,  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  Lewis  J.,  nineteen  years 
of  age ;  Earl  C,  sixteen ;  and  Polly,  eleven  years  of  age.    The  family  residence 
is  at  No.  965  FrcMit  street  during  the  winter  months,  and  they  spend  the  sum- 
mer seasons  at  Homewood,  their  summer  residence  near  Oak  Grove,  on  the 
Willamette  river.     Mr.  Bronaugh  is  connected  with  a  number  of  the  leading 
associaticms  of  Portland.     He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Bar  Association  and 
of  the  Multnomah  County  Bar  Association.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
city  council  from  the  seventh  ward  in  1900  and  during  his  two  years'  service 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  streets,  health  and  police  and  a  member  of  the 
judiciary  committee.    In  1901  he  received  legislative  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  charter  board  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  executive 
dqwrtment  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  legislative  department.    His 
kiM>wledge  of  the  law,  combined  with  practical  ideas  and  progressive  and  patriotic 
public  spirit,  have  well  qualified  him  for  the  important  work  that  he  has  done 
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In  Portland's  behalf.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Presb)rterian  church,  in  which  he 
is  a  ruling  elder,  and  in  various  departments  of  the  church  work  is  helpfully 
interested,  acting  on  its  board  of  trustees  and  serving  for  a  long  period  as 
Sunday-school  superintendent.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  no  good  work  in  the  name  of 
charity  or  religion  seeks  his  aid  in  vain,  if  he  can  find  opportunity  to  render 
assistance  thereto. 

His  social  nature  finds  expression  in  his  membership  in  the  Arlington  and 
Commercial  Clubs  and  he  belongs  also  to  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  and  Phi  Delta  Phi. 
While  a  university  student  he  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  Chase  Chapter 
of  Legal  Fraternity,  Phi  Delta  Phi,  of  the  University  of  Oregcwi.  He  belongs 
to  the  Mazamas,  the  mountaineering  society  of  the  northwest  of  which  he  has 
been  an  enthusiastic  member  for  fourteen  years.  Fraternally  he  is  ccmnected 
with  the  Masons,  having  attained  the  Royal  Arch  degree  and  also  belongs  to  the 
Royal  Arcanum.  His  interests  touch  the  various  activities  which  constitute 
important  forces  in  life  and  as  is  seen  he  is  associated  with  those  social,  fraternal 
and  church  interests  which  constitute  an  even  balance  to  professional 
and  business  life.  His  is  a  well  rounded  nature  and  in  the  development  of 
strong  and  honorable  manhood  he  as  commanded  the  respect,  confidence  and 
honor  of  his  fellowmen. 


HARRY  WILDEY  HOGUE. 

Harry  Wildey  Hogue,  who  for  twenty-one  years  has  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  Portland,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  February,  1865,  at  The  Dalles,  Wasco 
county,  Oregon.  His  father,  Harvey  Alexander  Hogue,  came  to  this  state  in 
185 1  and  took  up  a  homestead  near  Shedds,  Linn  county.  He  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising in  that  county  prior  to  i860  and  between  i8(5o  and  1870  carried  on 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  at  The  Dalles.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to 
Portland,  where  he  continued  in  business  as  a  lumber  manufacturer  until  1895. 
His  last  days  were  spent  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  he  passed  away  on 
the  15th  of  August,  1902.  He  is  still  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  Lavina 
Hogue,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1850.  They  were  married  in  this  state  and  Mrs. 
Hogue  is  now  living  in  Boston  with  her  son  Chester  James  Hogue,  an  architect 
and  constructing  engineer  of  that  city. 

Harry  W.  Hogue  was  but  five  years  of  age  when  the  family  removed  to 
Portland,  so  that  his  early  education  was  acquired  in  the  schools  of  this  city, 
being  continued  through  successive  grades  until  he  had  completed  the  Latin 
course  in  the  Portland  high  school,  from  which  he  was  graduated  on  the  ist  of 
June,  1882.  In  1883-84  he  was  a  student  in  Harvard  University  and  in  1888-89 
attended  the  Columbia  College  School  of  Law  in  New  York  city.  His  prelim- 
inary reading,  however,  was  done  in  the  office  of  Benton  KilHn,  of  Portland, 
who  directed  his  studies  from  1885  until  1888.  His  taste  in  youth  inclined 
toward  being  literary  and  while  a  high-school  student  he  edited  an  amateur  paper. 
After  leaving  school  he  became  a  newspaper  reporter  on  the  Evening  Tel^^ram 
of  Portland,  devoting  his  time  and  attention  to  that  work  until  he  determined 
upon  the  practice  of  law  and  qualified  for  the  profession  by  his  studies  in  this 
city  and  in  the  eastern  universities.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Oregon  in  October,  1888,  but  spent  the  succeeding  year  in  further  study 
in  the  law  school  of  Columbia  College  and  in  October,  1889,  opened  an  office  in 
Portland,  where  he  has  since  followed  his  profession.  A  large  and  distinctively 
representative  clientage  has  been  accorded  him,  connecting  him  with  much  of  the 
important  litigation  tried  in  the  courts  which  hold  their  sessions  in  this  city. 
He  served  as  municipal  judge  of  Portland  from  the  ist  of  July,  1902,  until  the 
1st  of  July,  1905.    His  record  on  the  bench  was  in  harmony  with  his  record  as  a 
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man  and  citizen,  distinguished  by  unfaltering  fidelity  to  duty  and  by  a  masterful 
grasp  of  every  problem  that  was  presented  for  solution. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1909,  Mr.  Hogue  was  married,  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  to  Anastasia  Norton.  His  military  experience  covered  service  with 
Company  G,  of  the  Oregon  State  Militia,  from  1885  until  1888.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Portiand  and  his  personal  worth  and 
social  qualities  are  such  that  all  who  know  him  are  glad  to  call  him  friend. 


HARRY  GEORGE  BECKWITH. 

Occupying  a  position  of  notable  distinction  in  real-estate  circles,  the  record 
of  Harry  George  Beckwith  seems  almost  phenomenal  for  he  has  accomplished 
within  three  years  what  many  men  have  striven  a  lifetime  to  maintain,  estab- 
lishing within  that  period  credit,  attaining  success  and  winning  the  admiration 
and  regard  of  all  by  reason  of  his  marked  enterprise  and  his  business  reliability. 
His  labors,  too,  have  been  a  valuable  element  in  Portland's  upbuilding  and  im- 
provement for  within  this  period  he  has  handled  fifteen  divisions. 

Mr.  Beckwith  is  a  native  of  Quebec,  Canada,  born  June  16,  1878.  His  father, 
Henry  Giles  Beckwith,  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Granada  in  the  West  Indies, 
on  which  island  his  father,  Henry  Beckwith,  was  at  the  time  governor.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  Henry  Giles  Beckwith  became  a  resident  of  Quebec  and 
throu^  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  connected  with  the  publishing  business, 
which  he  followed  in  Toronto  and  later  in  Montreal,  where  he  died  in  1901. 
His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth  Adams,  was  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  and  is  still  living  in  Toronto.  She  was  a  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  ship  owner  of  England.  Liberal  educational  privileges  were  afforded 
Harry  George  Beckwith,  who  after  attending  private  schools  and  the  Montreal 
high  school  became  a  student  in  the  Upper  Canada  College  and  afterward  in 
McGill  University,  one  of  the  strongest  Canadian  institutions  of  learning.  He 
not  only  made  a  good  record  in  his  classes  but  was  also  largely  interested  in 
athletics  during  his  college  days,  and  played  on  the  Montreal  football  team  which 
won  the  championship  of  Canada.  He  was  also  on  the  crew  of  the  Airgonauts, 
a  rowing  club  of  Toronto  which  won  the  championship  of  Ontario,  and  he 
played  hockey  with  the  famous  Victorians  of  Montreal.  At  school  he  was  cap- 
tain of  the  football  team  and  also  played  on  the  school  cricket  and  baseball  teams. 
He  was  likewise  captain  of  the  Junior  Montreals,  and  thus  became  widely  known 
in  athletic  circles.  He  held  membership  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Qub  of 
Torcmto  and  in  numerous  other  boating  clubs. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  college  days  Mr.  Beckwith  went  to  New  York  about 
1900  and  there  entered  the  employ  of  James  Clarke  &  Company,  publishers, 
where  he  worked  in  connection  with  the  John  Wanamaker  Century  Dictionary 
campaign  until  1903,  when  he  left  the  eastern  metropolis  to  come  to  the  west 
with  the  field  force  of  the  John  Wanamaker  Company.  He  was  thus  employed 
on  the  coast  for  about  three  years,  after  which  he  went  to  San  Francisco  and 
closed  up  the  campaign,  having  decided  to  locate  in  the  west.  He  was  in  that 
city  during  the  memorable  earthquake  and  lost  all  of  his  belongings.  A  few 
days  later  he  came  to  Portland  and  after  beine  connected  with  various  business 
enterprises  for  about  a  year  turned  his  attention  to  the  real-estate  business  as  a 
partner  in  the  Jacobs-Stine  Company.  In  1908  he  organized  a  company,  pur- 
Aased  the  interests  of  Mr.  Stine  and  in  1910  the  business  was  reorganized  under 
the  firm  name  of  tiie  Fred  'K.  Jacobs  Company,  with  F.  A.  Jacobs  as  president,  H. 
G.  Beckwith,  vice  president,  C.  W.  Hodson,  treasurer  and  Charles  B.  Shank,  secre- 
tary. The  record  of  Mr.  Beckwith  since  that  time  has  been  a  notable  one.  Coming 
to  Portfcind  practically  penniless,  and  embarking  in  business  with  Mr.  Jacobs, 
who  had  very  limited  resources,  they  were  refused  credit  in  business  and  finan- 
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cial  circles  because  they  were  unknown.  Their  superior  business  ability,  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  upright  dealing,  however,  soon  won  them  recogniticHi 
and  they  have  not  only  gained  gratifying  success  but  also  the  highest  standing 
in  financial  circles.  They  have  handled  Portland  subdivisions  and  three  years 
ago  put  on  the  market  their  first  property,  that  of  Belle  Crest,  formerly  a  farm- 
ing district  but  now  fully  improved,  constituting  a  well  built  residential  dis- 
trict. Since  then  the  firm  has  handled  fifteen  subdivisions,  comprising  over 
one  thousand  acres  of  land.  They  have  four  thousand  customers  on  their 
bodes,  all  home  buyers,  and  on  account  of  the  increase  in  values  in  Portland 
property,  through  their  methods  of  handling  their  properties  large  numbers  of 
their  clients  have  realized  substantial  sums  on  their  investments.  The  firm  now 
have  assets  of  over  a  half  million  dollars.  They  began  with  two  rooms  in  the 
Swetland  building  but  now  occupy  the  entire  second  floor  at  No.  148  Fifth 
street.  They  have  without  doubt  the  finest  sales  organization  on  the  coast,  in- 
cluding over  fifty  men,  many  of  whom  were  old  Wanamaker  salesmen.  Their 
sales  amount  to  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  month,  and  they  employ  hundreds  of  laborers  in  getting  their  subdivisions 
into  shape.  Their  large  force  of  workmen  constitute  a  medium  of  distribution 
for  a  large  sum  of  money.  Their  properties  are  being  improved  in  the  most 
modern  manner,  being  laid  out  with  a  view  to  convenience,  utility  and  beauty, 
and  supplied  with  all  modem  conveniences.  Mr.  Beckwith  is  also  an  officer  and 
director  in  several  land  and  building  companies  including  the  Northwestern 
Home  Building  Company,  the  Interurban  Realty  Company,  the  Willamette 
Building  Company  and  the  Riverside  Orchard  Company,  being  thus  interested 
in  the  development  not  only  of  the  city  but  of  suburban  property  and  the  horti- 
cultural interests  of  the  state. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1907,  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Beckwith  was  married 
to  Miss  Marie  Swenson,  of  Spokane,  Washington,  and  they  have  one  daughter, 
Eleanor,  two  years  of  age,  who  is  with  them  in  a  pleasant  home  at  No.  505 
College  Street.  Mr.  Beckwith  has  attained  high  rank  in  Masonry  and  belongs 
to  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Commercial  and 
Multnomah  Qubs  and  belongs  to  the  Episcopal  church.  He  is  proving  himself 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  citizenshio  of  Portland,  possessing  broad,  eidightened 
and  liberal-minded  views,  faith  in  himself  and  in  the  vast  potentiality  for  de- 
velopment in  the  city's  wide  domain.  His  has  been  an  active  career  in  which  he 
has  accomplished  important  and  far-reaching  results,  contributing  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  extension  and  material  growth  of  Portland,  from  which  he  him- 
self has  also  derived  substantial  benefits. 


JAMES  C.  HAWTHORNE,  M.  D. 

The  life  of  Dr.  James  C.  Hawthorne  was  one  of  signal  usefulness  and 
success,  and  there  were  accorded  him  high  honors  because  of  his  ability  in  his 
profession,  together  with  loyal  friendship,  warm  regard  and  broad  minded- 
ness.  He  was  free  from  ostentation  and  display,  and  his  personal  worth  won 
him  the  deep  regard  of  the  most  intellectual  and  highly  favored.  Personally 
he  was  tall,  square  shouldered  and  of  noble,  manly  appearance. 

Dr.  Hawthorne  was  a  native  of  Mercer,  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  his 
birth  having  occurred  on  the  12th  of  March,  1819.  His  parents.  Tames  and 
Mary  (Donnell)  Hawthorne,  were  of  English  and  Scotch  descent.  The  father 
was  a  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  county.  He  was  a 
man  of  liberal  education,  being  graduated  frcmi  Washington  (Cannonsburg> 
College.  His  patriotic  spirit  was  evidenced  by  his  active  support  of  American 
interests  as  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812.  Throughout  his  life  he  followed 
merchandising  and  was  a  prominent  and  influential  resident  of  his  connnunity. 
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The  grandfather,  James  Hawthorne,  was  a  large  landowner  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  maternal  great-grandfather  served  his  country  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  taking  an  active  part  in  establishing  American  independence.  The  original 
home  of  the  Hawthomes  was  built  of  logs  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  form  of  a  blockhouse  for  protection  against  Indians. 

Dr.  Hawthorne  completed  his  literary  education  in  Pennsylvania  and,  de- 
temiining  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  life  work,  became  a  student  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  Bascom,  of  Mercer.  He  afterward  matriculated  in  the  medical 
university  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  later  practiced  medicine  with  a  relative. 
Dr.  Hawthorne,  of  that  city,  their  business  association  being  maintained  until 
1850,  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  made  his  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
he  lock  up  his  abode  at  Auburn,  the  county  seat  of  Placer  county,  CaUfomia, 
engaging  in  general  practice  and  hospital  work. 

Dr.  Hawthorne's  well  known  loyalty  to  citizenship  and  his  progressive  views 
led  to  his  selection  as  a  candidate  for  the  state  senate.  He  was  elected  and 
served  two  terms  and  left  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  the  early  legis- 
lature of  the  state.  This  was  during  the  stormy  and  memorable  Broderick 
and  Gwinn  contest. 

In  1859  Dr.  Hawthorne  removed  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  following 
year  took  charge  of  the  County  Hospital  under  contract  with  the  county  board. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  given  close  study  to  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  and  as 
a  neurologist  and  specialist  of  insanity  he  won  fame  that  made  him  known  not 
only  in  the  Pacific  coast  country  but  to  the  profession  throughout  the  United 
States.  Later  he  founded  a  private  hospital  for  the  insane  and  subsequently 
contracted  with  the  state  of  Oregon  fpr  the.  care  of  the  unfortunate  c«ies  of  this 
class.  This  contract  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  and  was  in  force  at  his 
death,  after  which  his  estate,  under  'tile  supervision  of  Dr.  S.  E.  Josephi  and 
others  conducted  the  asylum  tmtil  the  state  instituticm  was  built  at  Salem, 
Or^on.  His  skill  and  worth  were  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  although  a  firm 
democrat,  he  retained  his  contract  during  all  republican  administrations.  Miss 
Dorothy  Dix,  the  famous  philanthropist,  paid  a  great  tribute  to  Dr.  Hawthorne, 
when  after  inspecting  his  hospital,  she  said  ''she  regarded  the  management  as 
one  of  the  best  she  had  ever  seen,  either  in  America  or  abroad." 

High  political  honors  would  have  been  accorded  Dr.  Hawthorne  had  his 
ambition  been  directed  in  that  channel,  but  he  received  with  disfavor  any  sug- 
gestion that  he  became  a  candidate  for  political  office,  preferring  to  concentrate 
his  energies  upon  his  professional  duties. 

During  the  twenty-one  years  in  which  Dr.  Hawthorne  had  charge  of  the 
bos{Mtal  for  the  insane  its  curative  standard  was  of  the  highest.  The  plans 
and  methods  which  he  instituted  in  this  connection  made  him  a  power  in  the 
field  of  treatment  of  the  insane  and  won  him  honors  f rc«n  the  medical  fraternity 
as  well  as  the  general  public. 

Dr.  Hawthorne  was  interested  in  the  state's  advancement  along  many  lines, 
and  in  his  importations  and  raisings  of  fine  live  stock  always  had  in  mind  the 
improvement  of  the  Oregon  standard.  He  perhaps  did  as  much  as  any  other 
man  toward  raising  the  quality  of  stock  in  Or^non,  and  his  work  in  this  con- 
nection would  entitle  him  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  agricultural 
cooMnunity  of  the  state.  Dr.  Hawthorne  belonged  to  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
being  a  member  of  Washington  Lodge,  and  he  was  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church. 

Dr.  Hawthorne  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Emily  Curry, 
niece  of  Congressman  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  first  cousin  of  Governor 
Curry  of  Or^;on.  Her  death  occurred  a  few  months  after  marriage  in  1858. 
In  1865  Dr.  Hawthorne  was  married  to  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hite,  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
f<MTiia.  Of  this  union  three  children  we^e  bom,  Louise  H.,  Catherine  H.  and 
Mary  Cossett,  the  last  named  having  died  in  infancy. 
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Dr.  Hawthorne  died  on  the  15th  of  February,  1881,  and  hfe  remains  were 
interred  in  Lone  Fir  cemetery,  Portland  Oregon.  All  who  know  him  were 
proud  to  call  him  friend.  He  was  honored  by  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor. 
A  contemporary  biographer  has  said:  "He  died  at  the  summit  of  usefulness, 
universally  regretted,  and  left  behind  the  memory  of  a  broad-minded,  courageous 
man,  gifted  with  rare  talents  which  he  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellowmen." 
Those  who  knew  him  recognized  in  him  a  gentleman  of  high  culture  and  of 
earnest.  Christian  spirit.  Master  of  his  profession,  his  scientific  interest  therein 
was  well  balanced  with  a  wide  hiunanitarian  spirit  that  prompted  the  most  con- 
scientious performance  of  all  professional  duty.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  and 
abiding  sympathy  who  in  his  ministrations  to  the  needs  of  his  fellowmen  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  world's  work. 

At  his  death  the  editor  of  the  Oregonian  (Harvey  Scott)  said  of  him: 
"The  fact  that  J.  C.  Hawthorne  is  dead  is  known  and  realized  in  this  com- 
mimity.  No  minute  guns  or  booming  cannons  announce  his  death,  no  warrior's 
wreath  adorns  his  brow,  no  monuments  will  be  erected  to  tell  of  battles  fought, 
but  from  hundreds  of  hearts  will  go  forth  the  memory  of  kindness  done,  of 
sympathy  rendered  and  of  charity  bestowed  by  him  winch  will  arise  and  keep 
his  'memory  green,'  and  float  over  his  grave  with  the  sweetness  and  perfume 
of  crushed  and  broken  flowers.  In  a  cosmopolitan  city  where  the  antecedents 
of  each  are  unknown  to  the  other,  and  there  are  no  early  ties  of  association, 
and  no  link  to  bind  the  g^eat  tie  of  humanity,  no  suppliant  for  assistance 
was  ever  repulsed  by  him,  and  his  heart  gave  before  his  judgment  was  al- 
lowed to  decide  whether  his  philanthropy  was  against  his  self-interest.  Whether 
or  not  a  man  is  justified  by  good  work  I  know  not,  but  I  would  fain  believe 
that  charity  in  thought  and  deed,  and  a  discharge  of  duty  toward  all,  aye,  even 
to  the  poor  and  insane,  over  whom  he  had  charge  and  to  whom  he  was  as  a 
ministering  angel  do  not  all  count  for  naught.  Kind  friend,  firm  man,  well 
regulated  gentleman,  'Hail  and  Farewell!'  Write  'Emigravit*  on  his  tonib, 
for  he  is  not  dead,  but  departed." 


JOHN  OTTO  WRENN. 

John  Otto  Wrenn,  a  well  known  architect  of  Portland,  whose  success  is 
founded  on  thorough  preparatory  study  and  later  practical  experience,  was  bom 
in  Benton  county,  Oregon,  April  3,  1864.  His  father,  John  A.  Wrenn,  was  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  arrived  in  Or^non  in  1852,  settling  at  Corvallis,  where  he 
engaged  in  carpentry  contracting,  designing  and  building  until  about  1867.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  farming  and  to  general  agricultural  pursuits  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  death  occurring  in  1882  when  he  was  sixty-five  years 
of  age.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth  Watt,  was  a  native 
of  Ohio  and  was  a  daughter  of  John  Watt,  and  in  1848  came  to  Oregon  with 
her  parents  and  settled  in  Yamhill  county.  She  died  in  1892  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years. 

John  Otto  Wrenn,  after  pursuing  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools, 
attended  the  Agricultural  College  at  Corvallis  and  supplemented  his  education 
by  travel  and  study  in  the  east.  Turning  his  attention  to  building  lines,  he  came 
in  1891  to  Portland,  where  he  engaged  in  contracting  and  building,  continuing 
in  the  business  until  1897.  Alttracted  by  the  opportunities  which  the  Klondike 
offered,  he  went  to  that  district  in  1897  and  there  engaged  in  general  merchan- 
dising and  in  freighting  until  1900.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  eastern  Or^non 
and  studied  architecture  for  three  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  Portland  in 
1903  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  opened  an  office  in  the  Abing- 
ton  building,  and  when  that  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  July,  1905,  he  removed 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  building  and  since  February,  1910,  has  been  located  in  the 
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Henry  building.  He  gives  his  attention  principally  to  concrete  work  and  has  de- 
signed many  important  business  structures.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
scientific  principles  that  imderlie  construction,  readily  recognizing  the  attractive 
points  in  architecture  and  striving  to  give  general  satisfaction,  he  has  built  up 
a  growing  and  profitable  business  and  his  labors  have  been  an  element  in  the 
city's  improvement  as  well  as  in  individual  success. 

On  the  loth  of  November,  1900,  Mr.  Wrenn  was  married  in  La  Grange  to 
Miss  Susie  Royce,  of  Portland,  and  they  have  one  child,  Roberta,  who  is  now 
seven  years  of  age.  Mr.  Wrenn  gives  his  political  support  to  the  republican 
party  and  also  belongs  to  the  Commercial  Qub  and  is  interested  in  its  object 
and  its  projects  for  tJie  benefit  of  the  city,  the  extension  of  its  resources  and  its 
substantial  upbuilding. 


WILLIAM  G.  BECK. 


William  G.  Beck,  a  financial  agent,  real-estate  and  insurance  broker,  is  num- 
bered among  Portland's  pioneers  of  1852.  He  arrived  in  this  city  when  but 
three  years  of  age.  He  was  bom  in  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Liberty,  Mis- 
souri, 1849,  his  parent  being  William  and  Anna  Elizabeth  (Hills)  Beck,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  voliune.  His  education  was  acquired  in  the 
schools  of  Portland  which  he  attended  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  when  he  be- 
came his  father's  associate  in  business,  on  Front  street  between  Morrison 
and  Yamhill,  the  symbolic  sign  of  guns  and  sporting  goods  over  the  door 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  business.  For  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  conduct  and  development  of  the  trade  under  the 
firm  name  of  William  Beck  &  Son,  the  relation  being  terminated  in  the  father's 
death  in  1889,  after  which  William  G.  Beck  established  his  present  business — 
that  of  financial  agent,  real-estate  and  insurance  broker.  His  office  is  located 
in  the  Failing  building  and  he  is  a  general  fire-insurance  agent  and  underwriter 
on  large  or  small  fire  risks  in  some  of  the  strongest  insurance  corporations  of 
the  country.  He  also  finds  safe  and  reliable  investments  in  lands  and  loans  for 
investors  and  likewise  buys  and  sells  lands  and  extensive  city  property,  farms, 
timber  lands,  etc.  He  also  negotiates  mortgage  loans  and  his  business  is  now 
extensive,  a  large  clientage  having  been  secured. 

Mr.  Beck  was  married  in  Seattle  on  the  24th  of  October,  1871,  to  Miss 
Annabel  Thornton,  who  in  1853  came  with  her  parents  from  Ohio  to  Portland. 
They  afterward  settled  in  Seattle  and  were  prominent  factors  in  the  growth  of 
that  city.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beck  have  been  born  two  daughters  and  a  son: 
Mrs.  Annie  Thornton  Noltner ;  William  G. ;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cruikshank. 

Mr.  Beck  belongs  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  For  fifty- 
eight  years  he  has  resided  continuously  in  Portland  and  naturally  few  of  the 
citizens  are  so  widely  known  to  all  sections  of  the  community,  while  none  is 
accorded  higher  respect  and  esteem.  Ws  a  citizen  he  has  proved  himself  to  be 
both  public-spirited  and  progressive — z  firm  believer  in  the  present  and  future 
greatness  of  Oregon. 


WILLIAM  HAMILTON  POWELL. 

William  Hamilton  Powell  of  Portland,  attorney  at  law,  who  is  also  inter- 
ested in  mining  and  timber  properties,  was  bom  in  Lewisburg,  Kansas,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1870.     His  father,  Alva  Hamilton  Powell,  was  a  native  of  Maryland  and 
w^s  a  carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade.    He  came  to  Oregon  in  1877  and  settled 
in  Nehalem  Valley,  in  Columbia  county,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  until  his 
death  in  September,  1905.     His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Martha 
Jane  Hines,  was  bom  in  Illinois  and  is  still  living  upon  a  farm  in  this  state. 
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In  the  public  schools  of  Oregon,  William  Hamilton  Powell  mastered  the 
elementary  branches  of  learning,  also  attended  the  grammar  schools  of  Lewis- 
burg,  Kansas,  and  the  State  Normal  School  at  Monmouth,  Oregon.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  last  named  with  the  class  of  1892  and  then  devoted  his 
attention  to  teaching  for  a  number  of  years,  acting  as  principal  in  various  puUic 
schools  in  this  state.  His  leisure  hours  during  that  period  were  devoted  to  the 
study  of  law  until,  qualified  for  examination,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1890. 
For  eight  years  thereafter  he  engaged  in  practice  in  St.  Helens  and  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  a  representative  of  the  Portland  bar.  EHiring  his  eight 
years  practice  in  Columbia  county  he  served  throughout  the  entire  period  as 
deputy  district  attorney,  filling  the  office  under  three  different  district  attor- 
neys. He  also  enjoyed  a  good  practice  in  St.  Helen  and  in  addition  thereto  he 
dealt  to  a  considerable  extent  in  timber  land  and  now  owns  valuable  property  in 
five  counties  of  the  state,  as  well  as  some  very  profitable  holdings  in  Portland 
realty.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Inyo-Coso  Mining  Company,  operating  in 
southern  California,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  State  Bar  Association  and  the  progress  that  he  has  made  in  his  profession 
from  the  outset  indicates  his  expanding  powers  in  this  direction. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1896,  Mr.  Powell  was  married  in  Cottage  Grove, 
Oregon,  to  EflSe  Younger,  a  daughter  of  F.  S.  Younger,  of  that  place,  and  they 
have  one  son,  William  Younger  Powell,  bom  in  1907.  The  family  reside  at 
461  East  Twenty-first  street  in  North  Irvington,  and  Mr.  Powell  belongs  to  the 
Irvington  Qub.  He  has  attained  the  thirty-second  d^free  in  Masonry  and  few 
three  years  was  master  of  the  St.  Helens  lodge.  During  the  same  time  he  was 
also  chancellor  commander  of  tlie  K^njghts.of  Pythias  lodge  and  for  some  years 
was  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  His  political  allegi- 
ance is  given  to  the  republican  party  but  without  desire  for  office  as  a  reward 
for  party  fealty.  He  feels  that  his  professional  duties  and  his  business  inter- 
ests make  ample  demand  upon  his  time  atid  energies  and  that  they  afford  him 
scope  for  the  attainment  of  greater  success  than  could  be  secured  in  the  political 
field. 


JACOB  KAMM. 


It  is  frequently  the  case  that  men  who  are  pioneers  in  an  undeveloped 
region  or  in  the  establishment  of  a  business,  who  bear  the  hardships  and  trials 
incident  to  settlement  in  a  new  community  or  meet  the  discouragements  and 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  establishment  and  development  of  a  new  in- 
dustry or  commercial  enterprise,  do  not  receive  the  financial  returns  which  seem 
to  be  their  due.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  Jacob  Kamm.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
wealthiest  residents  of  Portland  and  in  his  success  his  fellow  townsmen  fed 
that  he  has  fittingly  come  into  his  own.  His  prosperity  has  followed  the  closest 
application,  the  most  unremitting  industry  and  ready  utilization  of  opportunities 
that  others  might  have  enjoyed  had  they  possessed  the  ability  and  the  courage 
to  utilize  them.  No  history  of  the  development  of  the  northwest  would  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  Jacob  Kamm,  for  as  one  of  the  promoters  of  navigation 
interests  he  has  accomplished  for  this  section  of  the  country  a  work  the  value 
of  which  can  scarcely  be  overesthnated.  While  he  has  prospered,  the  public  at 
large  has  been  a  direct  beneficiary  of  his  labors  in  that  his  work  has  been  a  factor 
in  opening  up  this  great  section  of  the  country  with  all  of  its  sp4endid  natural 
resources.  His  history  constitutes  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  life  of  the 
northwest. 

Psychologists  claim  that  ancestry,  individuality  and  environment  are  the 
three-fold  elements  of  success,  representing  material,  ability  and  opportunity. 
The  land  of  the  Alps  was  the  ancestral  home  of  Jacob  Kamm,  who  was  bom 
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in  Cantoo  Qams,  Switzerland,  December  12,  1823,  and  to  the  eighty-seventh 
milcstoae  he  has  traveled  life's  journey,  the  evening  of  his  days  being  spent 
in  ooe  of  the  beautiful  homes  of  Portland  in  an  hcxiorable  retirement  from 
the  labors  that  so  many  years  engaged  his  attention.  His  father  resigned  his 
commissicHi  in  the  Swiss  army  to  make  a  home  for  himself  and  his  family 
among  the  broader  opportunities  offered  in  America,  but  four  years  later,  in 
New  Orleans,  yellow  fever  claimed  him  as  a  victim  and  his  scm,  then  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  left  to  face  the  diflBculties  of  life  alone.  A  sturdy,  self- 
reliant  spirit  came  to  him  from  his  ancestry  and  with  this  there  developed  in  him 
a  determination  to  utilize  to  its  full  every  advantage.  Already  prior  to  his 
father's  death  he  had  secured  a  position  in  the  c^ce  of  a  prominent  daily  paper 
in  New  Orleans  and  after  leaving  that  position,  which  he  had  obtained  through 
die  influence  of  the  foreman,  who  was  his  friend,  he  performed  any  task  which 
he  could  secure  until  November,  1837,  when  he  changed  the  base  of  his  busi- 
ness operations  to  St  Louis.  On  the  trip  up  the  river  he  was  robbed  by  a 
smooth-talking  stranger  of  all  of  his  money  save  ten  cents.  The  urge  of  necessity 
therefore  forced  him  to  obtain  immediate  employment,  which  he  secured  as 
cabin  boy  on  the  Ark,  a  small  steamer  on  the  Illinois  river.  During  the  winter 
months  he  attended  a  private  school.  Contact  with  the  world  served  to  show 
him  his  own  limitations  and  at  the  same  time  awakened  his  ambition.  He  gave 
every  leisure  moment  to  mastering  the  details  of  marine  engineering  and,  becom- 
ing an  expert  workman  in  that  field,  was  offered  paying  positions  which  in  time 
brought  to  him  the  capital  that  enabled  him  to  become  part  owner  of  the  steamer 
Belle  of  Hatchie,  a  steamboat  which  he  ran  until  his  health  became  impaired. 
He  then  sold  out  and  for  several  years  thereaifter  was  chief  engineer  on  packet 
boats  plying  between  St  Louis,  Keokuk  apd  New  Orleans.  Tlie  requirements 
demanded  of  engineers  before  they  were  licensed  was  at  that  day  very  hi^. 
Mr.  Kamm  received  his  diploma  from  the  Engineers'  Association  of  Missouri 
but  again  impaired  health  forced  him  to  seek  a  change  and,  hoping  that  different 
climatic  conditions  would  prove  beneficial,  he  crossed  the  plains  in  1849  ^^ 
the  mining  regions  around  Sacramento.  After  a  brief  period  he  was  installed 
as  engineer  on  a  steamboat  running  on  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers  in 
California.  The  following  year,  in  San  Francisco,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Lot  Whitccmib  and  it  was  this  incident  that  eventually  brought  Mr.  Kamm  into 
such  dose  connections  with  the  development  of  navigation  in  the  northwest. 
In  order  to  install  the  machinery  ordered  for  the  steamer  Lot  Whitcomb,  Mr. 
Kamm  went  to  Milwaukie,  a  Portland  suburb.  While  his  knowledge  of  such 
work  was  of  expert  character,  his  sole  equipment  at  that  point  was  a  bellows 
and  anvil;  but  with  the  assistance  of  a  blacksmith  of  the  name  of  Blakesley, 
who  was  ingenious  and  painstaking,  Mr.  Kamm  managed  to  shape  the  crude 
tools  that  enabled  him  to  perform  the  work  that  he  had  undertaken.  It  was 
necessary  also  that  he  assemble  the  boilers,  which  had  been  shipped  from 
New  York  in  twenty-two  sections,  and  at  length  the  Lot  Whitcomb  steamed 
out  of  the  harbor — the  first  craft  of  the  kind  ever  equipped  in  this  port,  Mr. 
Kamm  being  behind  the  engines  and  operating  the  machinery  until  the  vessel 
was  sold  and  taken  to  California. 

From  that  time  forward  Mr.  Kamm  was  closely  identified  with  navigation 
interests  of  the  northwest.  He  built  the  first  stern  wheel  steamer  of  Oregon, 
the  Jennie  Clark,  of  which  he  was  half  owner  with  Messrs.  Abemethy,  Clark 
and  Ainsworth  owning  the  other  half.  This  enterprise  was  a  stupendous  one 
for  that  day,  for  all  machinery  had  to  be  brought  around  Cape  Horn,  but  the 
work  was  successfully  executed  and  the  craft  launched.  Later  he  was  active 
in  the  construction  of  the  Carrie  Ladd,  also  one  of  the  first  steamers  on  the 
Columbia,  this  vessel  becoming  the  nucleus  of  the  property  of  what  was  later 
the  Or^;on  Steam  Navigation  Ccnnpany,  which  was  organized  in  i860  with 
Mr.  Kamm  as  one  of  the  large  stockholders  and  as  chief  engineer.  He  sold 
his  interest  in  the  business  in  1865  to  a  syndicate,  which  in  turn  transferred 
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its  stock  to  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigaticm  Company.  Mr.  Kanun  also 
became  one  of  the  organizers,  president  and  principal  stockholder  of  the  Willa- 
mette Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  operated  extensively  on  the  Willamette 
and  eventually  sold  out  to  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company.  He 
was  likewise  the  owner  of  the  George  S.  Wright,  a  steamer  engaged  in  the 
coast  trade,  running  from  Portland  to  Victoria  and  Sitka.  Witti  the  settle- 
ment of  Oregon  and  the  northwest  he  developed  his  business  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  the  time.  Although  on  one  occasion  he  thought  to  withdraw 
from  active  connection  with  navigation,  he  was  forced  to  take  in  payment  th^ 
small  steamer  Carrie,  which  was  made  the  nucleus  of  the  fleet  of  the  Vancouver 
Transportation  Company  that  was  organized  in  1874  with  Mr.  Kamm  as  presi- 
dent. He  has  continued  in  that  connection  to  the  present  time,  although  he 
has  long  since  retired  from  the  active  management  of  the  business.  He  was 
at  one  time  owner  of  considerable  stock  in  the  Ilwaco  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company  and  with  others  he  was  associated  in  building  the  Ocean  Wave  and 
the  Norma,  of  the  Snake  River  Transportation  Company,  which  are  the  only 
boats  that  have  passed  through  the  famous  Box  canon  on  the  Snake  river  without 
being  wrecked.  Long  before  the  era  of  railroad  transportation  his  labors  had 
facilitated  trade  relations  in  providing  means  of  transportation  for  the  products 
of  the  northwest.  The  growth  of  a  district  must  always  depend  upon  this  and 
the  work  of  Mr.  Kamm  was  therefore  of  incalculable  benefit  and  value  to  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  Moreover  he  became  a  factor  in  banking  circles  in 
Portland,  subscribing  largely  to  the  stock  of  various  banks  and  at  one  time 
serving  as  vice  president  of  the  United  States  National  Bank.  His  business 
operations  at  Astoria  featured  largely  in  the  upbuilding  of  that  city.  He  in- 
vested extensively  in  property  and  business  enterprises  there  until  he  became 
one  of  the  large  tax-payers  of  that  seaport  and  is  now  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Astoria.  His  realty  holdings  include  valuable  property  in  Port- 
land and  in  San  Francisco. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1859,  ^r.  Kamm  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline 
Augusta  Gray,  a  daughter  of  William  H.  and  Mary  A.  (Dix)  Gray,  missionaries 
of  the  northwest  of  1836  and  1838  respectively.  Both  of  her  parents,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  on  another  page  of  this  volume,  were  prominent  in  the  educa- 
tional and  religious  development  of  the  northwest.  The  missionary  spirit  brought 
them  to  this  section  of  the  country  that  they  might  spread  the  teachings  of 
the  gospel  among  the  Indians  and  the  early  white  settlers  in  this  region.  The 
father  was  also  a  practiing  physician  and  a  man  of  considerable  literary  ability. 
Unto  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  were  bom  seven  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Kamm  is  the 
second  in  order  of  birth  and  by  her  marriage  she  has  become  the  mother  of 
one  son,  Charles  T.  Kamm,  now  deceased,  who  became  his  father's  associate 
in  navigation  interests.  He  left  four  children:  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  McKinnon; 
Jacob  G.,  now  in  Europe ;  Willis  W. ;  and  Philip  S. 

While  the  extent  of  the  business  interests  which  Mr.  Kamm  has  managed 
is  such  as  would  preclude  for  many  a  man  the  opportunity  for  engaging  in 
other  interests,  Mr.  Kamm  was  long  known  among  the  active  workers  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  and  as  president  of  its  board  of  trustees.  He  con- 
tributed generously  to  the  maintenance  of  the  church,  manifesting  deep  in- 
terest in  the  extension  of  the  work.  In  Masonry  he  has  attained  high  rank. 
His  initiation  into  the  order  occurred  in  St.  Louis,  July  27,  1847,  ^^^  follow- 
ing his  arrival  in  this  state  he  became  one  of  the  early  members  of  Multnomah 
Lodge,  No.  I,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Oregon  City  but  is  now  a  member  of  Willa- 
mette Lodge,  No.  2,  of  Portland.  His  name  is  on  the  membership  rolls  of 
Portland  Chapter,  No.  3,  R.  A.  M. ;  Oregon  Commandery,  No.  i,  K.  T. ;  Ore- 
gon Consistory,  No.  i,  A.  &  A.  S.  R. ;  and  Al  Kader  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

A  review  of  his  life  seems  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Kamm  has  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  further  his  own  interests  but  also  to  contribute  through  his 
business  activities  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  northwest.    The  ster- 
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ling  characteristics  of  the  Swiss  people — ^industry,  reUability  aAd  courage — ^are 
his  and  they  enabled  him  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  splendid  western  citizen- 
ship. Rich  in  its  natural  resources,  the  country  offered  him  opportunities  of 
large  value.  He  saw  them  and  made  them  his  own.  His  knowledge  and  his 
business  training,  both  largely  self-acquired,  were  of  the  most  practical  char- 
acter and  as  the  years  passed  he  developed  a  marked  genius  for  organization 
that  carried  him  into  important  business  relations.  He  spends  his  time  to- 
day  in  superintending  the  details  of  his  large  business  interests.  Although  he 
is  unable  to  leave  the  house  he  daily  receives  reports  from  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Astoria,  of  which  he  is  president,  from  the  Vancouver  Transportation 
Company  and  from  his  other  extensive  interests  and  regularly  gives  advice 
with  reference  to  their  management.  He  occupies  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
hcHnes  in  Portland.  In  the  period  of  his  early  residence  here  he  purchased,  in 
the  early  '60s,  fourteen  acres  of  land  then  outside  of  the  city  limits.  Today  this 
tract  is  in  the  center  of  the  great  and  beautiful  city  that  has  grown  about  it  and 
is  in  itself  a  center  of  beauty  scarcely  surpassed.  Beautiful  trees  and  shrubs 
indicate  the  art  of  the  landscape  gardener  and,  though  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
dty,  seem  in  a  measure  to  shut  out  the  cares  and  activities  of  the  outside  world 
that  the  owner  may  enjoy  that  peace  and  quiet  which  he  has  so  worthily  won 
and  which  are  so  rightfully  his.  The  home  with  its  magnificent  surroundings 
is  a  most  suitable  environment  for  the  honorable  old  age  to  which  he  has 
attained. 


ADDISON  ALEXANDER  LINDSLEY. 

Upon  the  pages  of  the  history  of  the  northwest,  in  its  political  progress,  in 
its  material  development  and  its  commercial  activity,  the  name  of  Addison  Alex- 
ander Lindsley  is  written  large.    He  became  a  resident  of  Portland  in  1868  and 
although  through  the  intervening  years  he  has  resided  in  other  districts,  the 
city  now  claims  him  as  one  of  its  enterprising  men,  closely  connected  with  the 
subsidiary  interests  of  the  lumber  industry  in  the  northwest.     He  was  bom  in 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  December  16,  1848,  a  son  of  Aaron  Ladner  and  Julia 
(West)  Lindsley,  the  former  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  while  Mrs. 
Lindsley  was  of  old  Knickerbocker  stock.  His  first  paternal  ancestor  in  America 
was  a  Cromwellian,  who  fled  from  England  at  the  time  of  the  restoration.    One 
of  his  paternal  ancestors  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war. 

A.  A.  Lindsley  pursued  his  education  in  the  private  schools  of  the  state  of 
New  York  and  at  the  Pacific  University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1870 
on  the  completion  of  the  classical  course  whereby  he  won  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
d^ree.    Although  a  native  of  the  middle  west,  he  became  a  resident  of  South 
Salem,  New  York,  in  185 1,  and  after  living  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  seventeen 
years,  came  to  Portland,  Oregon,  in   1868.     Here  he  resumed  his  interrupted 
studies  and  as  previously  stated  was  graduated  at  Forest  Grove.     For  three 
years  thereafter  he  was  engaged  in  engineering  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  in  surveying  the  Puyallup  and  Tulalip  Indian  reservations   for  the 
United  States  government.     From  1873  ^^"til  1879  ^^  was  engaged  in  business 
in  San  Francisco,  California,  and  in  the  latter  year  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
city  and  county  surveyor  at  San  Francisco,  holding  that  position  imtil   1881, 
and  also  serving  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  election  commissioners.     In  the 
latter  year  he  made  his  way  northward  to  Clarke  county,  Washington,  where 
be  engaged  in  farming  and  dairying  until  1889.    He  helped  to  organize  and  was 
elected  first  president  of  the  Washington  Dairymen's  Association.     While  agri- 
cultural affairs  claimed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  attention  he  also  became 
actively  interested  in  politics  and  was  accorded  a  position  of  local  leadership 
in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  party.    His  service  as  a  member  of  the  territorial 
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l^slature  in  1885  and  1886  brought  him  prominently  into  public  notice  and  in 
1889  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  constitutional  convention 
which  framed  the  organic  law  of  the  state.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  state 
treasurer  of  Washington  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  financial  department  of  the 
state  until  1893.  Following  the  selection  of  his  successor  he  served  as  deputy 
in  the  state  treasurer's  office  until  1897,  and  the  following  year  came  to  Port- 
land, where  he  has  since  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business,  managing  southern 
and  eastern  Oregon  property  in  active  connections  with  real-estate  and  irriga- 
tion enteprises.  He  also  has  mining  interests  in  Alaska,  and  in  that  connection 
made  trips  to  Klondike  in  1898,  1899  and  1900  as  superintendent  of  the  Yukon 
Gold  Company.  In  1906  he  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  The  Lindsley- 
Wright  Company  of  which  he  is  now  the  president.  This  company  was  formed 
to  handle  cedar  poles,  posts  and  piling  and  is  conducting  an  extensive  business, 
its  trade  constantly  increasing. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1901,  Mr.  Lindsley  was  married  in  Olympia,  Wash- 
ington, to  Miss  Marion  Patton,  a  daughter  of  John  M.  Patton,  a  Civil  war  vet- 
eran and  postoffice  inspector  who  invented  the  system  of  railway  mail  distribu- 
tion now  in  general  use.  Mr.  Lindsley  is  the  treasurer  of  the  OregcMi  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  also  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian 
church.  His  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  the  times,  his  realization  of  the 
value  of  opportunity  and  his  carefully  formulated  plans  have  enabled  him  to 
work  his  way  upward  in  business  lines  and  at  the  same  time  become  a  potent 
factor  in  political  circles  and  in  the  discussion  of  significant  and  vital  themes. 


SYLVESTER  FARRELL. 

In  the  passing  of  Sylvester  Farrell  Portland  lost  a  citizen  whose  record 
had  long  been  an  honor  to  the  business  interests  of  the  city.  His  history  is  a 
splendid  example  of  what  may  be  attained  through  the  force  of  character  which 
finds  expression  in  energy,  enterprise  and  carefully  formulated  and  executed 
plans.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  foremost  commission  merchants  of 
the  northwest,  operating  for  more  than  four  decades  under  the  firm  style  of 
Everding  &  Farrell  and  still  survived  by  the  partner  with  wh<Mn  he  was  associated 
through  all  this  period. 

Mr.  Farrell  was  bom  at  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1833,  and  was  the  oldest  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  was  left  an 
orphan  when  only  ten  years  of  age  and  in  charge  of  an  uncle.  The  three  small 
boys  lived  on  a  farm  and  had  practically  no  opportunities  for  attending  school, 
Sylvester  Farrell  receiving  less  than  a  year's  instruction  in  the  schoolroom.  In 
the  school  of  experience,  however,  he  learned  life's  lessons  well.  He  read 
and  pcmdered  deeply  over  what  he  read;  he  observed  closely  and  from  his 
observations  drew  correct  conclusions.  He  learned  to  rightly  judge  men  and 
methods  and  was  seldom  at  fault  in  his  estimate  of  another's  worth. 

Mr.  Farrell  entered  business  life  when  still  a  youth,  securing  emplo)mient 
in  a  grocery  store  in  his  native  town,  where  later  he  met  Honor  Miller,  whom 
he  married  in  San  Francisco  in  1867.  Coming  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  have  better  business  advantages  in  the  western  section  of  the 
country,  where  competition  was  not  so  great  and  where  opportunities  were 
limitless,  he  established  himself  in  San  Francisco  and  there  learned  the  miller's 
trade,  in  which  line  he  was  employed  for  three  years. 

It  was  in  the  year  1867  that  Mr.  Farrell  came  to  Portland  and  after  work- 
ing along  various  lines  for  a  time,  formed  a  partnership  with  Richard  Everding 
for  the  conduct  of  a  feed,  grain  and  produce  business.  When  they  had  estab- 
lished a  good  retail  trade  they  branched  out  into  a  commission  business  and 
later  extended  the  scope  of  their  labors  to  include  the  canning  of  salmon  on 
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the  Columbia  river,  on  Puget  Sound  and  also  in  Alaska.  In  connection  with 
George  T.  Myers  he  built  the  first  sahnon  cannery  on  Puget  Sound  in  1879 
and  later  sold  out  to  his  partner.  With  his  firm,  however,  he  was  heavily  in- 
terested in  salmon  packing  at  Pillar  Rock  on  the  Columbia  river,  being  presi- 
dent of  the  Pillar  Rock  Packing  Company.  As  conunission  merchants  in  the 
gmn  trade  the  company  built  up  a  most  extensive  business,  theirs  being  one 
of  the  first  commission  houses  in  the  city,  and  it  came  to  be  a  current  phrase 
that  "Mr.  Farrell  opened  Front  street  every  morning,"  for  he  was  usually 
at  his  post  between  six  and  seven  o'clock.  Work  was  his  pleasure  and  for 
forty  years,  from  early  morning  until  late  in  the  evening,  he  was  seldom  oflF 
duty  at  the  store  Of  Everding  &  Farrell.  With  his  firm  he  also  became  ex- 
tensively interested  in  timber  lands,  in  logging  companies  and  in  farm  lands. 
Whatever  he  tmdertook  seemed  to  prosper  and  yet  this  was  not  the  result  of 
any  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  but  the  direct  outcome  of  business 
ability  that  was  developed  through  years  of  experience  and  close  application. 

Death  came  to  Mr.  Farrell  suddenly.  On  the  morning  of  the  nth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1909,  he  went  as  usual  to  his  office  and  a  few  moments  after  entering  the 
room  was  seen  to  stagger  and  fall.  His  nephew,  standing  near,  caught  him 
but  aknost  instantly  he  breathed  his  last.  He  left  a  wife,  two  sons,  three  daugh- 
ters and  seven  grandchildren.  His  sons,  Thomas  George  and  Robert  S.,  were 
associated  with  their  father  in  business  and  the  latter  is  now  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature.  The  daughters  are  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Cookman,  of  Port- 
land, Mrs.  W.  W.  Youngson,  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  Miss  Jessie 
Farrell  of  Portland.  -  '  .^y//  '^  - 

While  Mr.  Farrell  held  membership  witfj  the  Masons^  the  Odd  Fellows,  the 
United  Workmen  and  a  number  of  other  ^fritemal  organizations,  he  seldom 
attended  lodge,  invariably  spending  his  evening^s  at  home  with  his  faimly,  to 
whotn  he  was  most  devoted.  His  kindly  spirit  'was  ialwstys  manifest  in  his  treat- 
ment of  dumb  animals  and  a  pet  dog,-^  horse -er-eat' was  almost  invariably  his 
companion.    In  his  office  for  seven  years  he  had  a  large  maltese  cat  and  each 
Sunday  and  on  holidays  he  would  go  to  the  store  with  milk  and  food  for  his 
pets.     A  nature  that  thus  responds  to  the  needs  of  the  dumb  animals  is  sure 
to  have  a  heart  warm  with  kindness  for  all  humanity  and  the  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness was  manifest  in  all  Mr.  Farrell's  relations  with  his  fellowmen.    He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Aid  Society 
of  the  state  of  Oregon.  He  was  never  neglectful  of  the  duties  of  citizenship 
and  gave  hearty  and  generous  response  when  his  aid  was  needed  to  further 
}         any  public  project  that  promised  to  be  of  value  to  city,  state  or  nation.     He 
figured  prominently  in  state  and  county  politics,  for  several  terms  represented 
his  district  in  the  general  assembly  and  for  six  years  was  a  member  of  the 
city  council.    He  served  upon  nearly  all  of  the  city  commissions  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  pilot  commissioners. 

The  Oregonian  of  January  13,  1909,  published  the  following  tribute  from 
Ac  pen  of  one  who  had  known  him  long  and  well :  "The  lives  well  spent,  the 
good  names  well  earned,  are  not  too  numerous  to  be  overlooked.  The  passing 
!  over  of  Sylvester  Farrell  deserves  public  recognition.  Commencing  his  busi- 
!  ness  life  in  this  city  forty  years  ago  in  a  little,  old,  ramshackle  shed  of  a  ware- 
I  house  on  the  river's  brink,  near  the  foot  of  Madison  street,  with  nothing  but 
willing  hands  and  honest  hearts,  he  and  his  still  remaining  partner  built  up  a 
profitable  and  enduring  business  which  defied  the  storms  of  adversity,  brought 
them  an  ample  fortune  and  placed  their  names  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  honest, 
successful  and  absolutely  trustworthy  merchants.  No  man  ever  frusted  the 
irord  of  Sylvester  Farrell  and  was  disappointed.  His  word  was  as  good  as 
bis  bond  and  passed  current  for  ready  cash.  Not  only  in  private  life,  but  equally 
50  in  all  his  business  transactions,  he  was  a  just  man  and  loved  mercy.  Many 
is  the  man  whose  account  has  been  carried  by  his  firm  through  the  stress  of 
bard  times   and  until  the  clouds  had  rolled  by,  bringing  relief.     Whether  he 
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was  a  member  of  any  church,  I  know  not,  but  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
man  he  manifested  the  vital  principle  of  Christianity  and  never  forgot  the 
Golden  Rule.  As  a  citizen  Mr.  Farrell  was  a  model  man.  Willing  to  serve 
wherever  he  could  render  useful  service,  he  most  efficiently  served  his  city 
and  state  in  many  positions  and  without  self-seeking  in  any  form.  Public- 
spirited  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  he  rendered  valuable  aid  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  state  and  building  up  this  city.  He  was  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  company  that  proposed  and  constructed  the  Dayton,  Sheridan  &  Dallas 
Railroad,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  second  railroad  system  of  the  Willa- 
mette valley,  and  rendered  great  and  eflFective  support  to  that  enterprise.  He 
also  gave  great  aid  to  the  railroad  development  of  the  timber  resources  of 
the  Ccdumbia  river  r^on.  And  taking  the  man  in  all  his  relations  to  his 
fellow  citizens,  his  city  and  his  state,  he  is  among  all  the  hundred  thousand 
citizen  voters  of  the  state  most  worthily  to  be  ranked  the  'one  in  a  thousand.' 
Good  friend,  true  man,  hail  and  farewell !"  The  machinery  of  an  iron  constitution 
suddenly  stopped.  The  light  of  his  lamp  has  gone  out,  and  Sylvester  FarreD, 
the  senior  member  of  the  oldest  living  firm  in  the  city  of  Portland,  has  crossed 
the  great  river,  there  to  await  those  who  will  follow. 


ELWOOD  WILES. 


Elwood  Wiles,  a  contractor  now  confining  his  attention  to  municipal  street 
work,  including  grading,  cement  walks,  paving,  etc.,  was  bom  in  the  township  of 
Essex,  in  the  county  of  Simcoe,  near  Hamilton,  Canada,  August  8,  1874,  a  son  of 
Thomas  and  Henrietta  (Carley)  Wiles.  The  father,  a  native  of  England,  has 
followed  farming  as  a  life  work.  The  mother,  a  native  of  Canada,  was  bom  of 
English  lineage.  About  1879  Thomas  Wiles  removed  with  his  family  to  Minne- 
sota, settling  at  Moorehead,  Clay  county,  whence  he  came  to  Portland  eight  years 
later.  He  took  up  his  abode  upon  a  farm  near  this  city  but  is  now  residing  in 
Portland. 

The  period  of  his  residence  in  Moorehead  and  in  Portland  covered  his  youth- 
ful days,  so  that  Elwood  Wiles  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
those  cities.  In  April,  1896,  he  entered  the  employ  of  John  P.  Sharkey  &  Com- 
pany, harness  manufacturers,  as  an  apprentice,  and  after  working  in  the  factory 
for  one  year,  became  shipping  clerk.  A  year  was  spent  in  that  position,  after 
which  he  went  upon  the  road  for  the  house,  traveling  for  three  and  a  half  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  became  general  manager  of  the  concern  and  so  conr 
tinued  for  a  year,  or  until  the  business  was  sold  out.  He  then  engaged  in  the 
contracting  business  in  the  construction  of  cement  walks  for  private  parties. 
His  business  interests  have  gradually  broadened  until  for  the  past  three  years 
the  company  in  charge  of  his  interests  have  confined  their  attention  entirely  to 
municipal  street  work,  including  grading,  cement  walks,  paving,  sewering,  gut- 
tering, etc.  Mr.  Wiles  is  also  president  and  manager  of  the  Portland  Glazed 
Cement  Sewer  Pipe  Company  and  in  both  concerns  is  making  substantial  progress. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1899,  in  Portland,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Wiles  and  Miss  Grace  Humphrey,  a  daughter  of  Howard  M.  Humphrey,  de- 
ceased. They  have  one  son,  Elwood  H.  Wiles,  ten  years  of  age.  The  family 
residence  is  at  No.  554  East  Salmon  street  in  Hawthorne  Park.  Mr.  Wiles  is  a 
member  of  the  Chamber ^of  Commerce  and  a  life  member  of  the  Commercial 
Qub,  and  is  interested  in  the  various  projects  and  movenlents  put  forth  by  these 
organizations  to  promote  the  interests  and  upbuilding  of  Portland  and  to  ex- 
ploit its  advantages.  He  belongs  to  the  Multnomah  Club  and  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  'Automobile  Club  and  finds  recreation  in  motoring  and  fishing.  In 
Masonry  he  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degrree  of  the  Scottish  Rite  and  has 
crossed  the  desert  with  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.    He  also  belongs  to  the 
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Woodmen  of  the  World  and  manifests  his  religious  faith  through  his  member- 
ship in  the  Methodist  church.  His  advancement  is  due  entirely  to  his  own 
efforts  and  while  there  have  been  no  spectacular  features  in  his  business  career, 
he  has  steadily  worked  his  way  upward,  seeking  his  success  in  legitimate  lines. 


ALFRED  EDWARD  CLARK. 

While  Alfred  Edward  Clark  is  one  of  the  more  recent  additions  to  the  Port- 
land bar,  he  has  since  1906  firmly  established  himself  in  public  regard  as  an  able 
lawyer  and  valuable  citizen.  He  was  bom  in  Ontario,  Canada,  August  17,  1873. 
His  parents  were  John  and  Mary  Clark,  the  former  a  farmer  by  occupation. 
Removal  was  made  from  Canada  to  Redwood  county,  Minnesota,  and  in  the 
public  schools  there  the  son  pursued  his  education  and  later  engaged  in  teaching 
school  that  he  might  provide  the  simi  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  law 
course. 

After  thorough  preparation,  comprising  a  wide  and  comprehensive  study  of 
law,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  September,  1896,  and  opened  an  office  at 
Mankato,  Minnesota,  where  he  remained  until  May  of  the  year  1906,  when  he 
removed  to  Portland.  Here  he  has  since  engaged  in  general  practice  and  was 
not  long  in  demonstrating  his  ability,  for  in  fiie  trial  of  the  cases  committed  to 
his  care  he  has  won  notable  verdicts.  He  has  much  natural  ability  but  is  withal 
a  hard  student  and  is  never  contented  until  he  has  mastered  every  detail  of  his 
cases.  He  believes  in  the  maxim  "there  is  no  excellence  without  labor,"  and 
follows  it  closely.  He  is  never  surprised  by  some  unexpected  discovery  by  the 
opposing  lawyer,  for  in  his  mind  he  weighs  every  point  and  fortifies  himself  as 
well  for  defense  as  for  attack. 

Mr.  Clark  has  never  held  nor  desired  political  office.  He  belongs  to  various 
fraternities  and  social  organizations,  holding  membership  in  the  Masonic  Lodge 
and  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Portland  Commercial 
Qub,  the  Multnomah  Amateur  Athletic  Club,  St.  Andrew's  Society  and  Clan 
McLean.  A  man  of  courteous  manners,  he  is  yet  thorough  and  unyielding  in  all 
that  he  believes  to  be  right  and  in  his  law  practice  whatever  he  does  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  his  clients  and  for  the  honor  of  his  profession. 


JOHN  HENRY  BURGARD. 

John  Henry  Burgard,  widely  known  as  one  of  the  leading  representatives  of 
fire  insurance  in  Portland,  is  now  operating  in  Portland  under  the  name  of  John 
H.  Burgard  &  Company,  local  fire  insurance  agents,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Burgard  &  Strout,  Inc.,  general  agents  for  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho,  for  several  fire  insurance  companies.  So  closely  has  he  been  associated 
with  this  business  and  so  excellent  is  the  work  that  he  has  done  in  connection 
therewith  that  his  opinions  concerning  any  phase  of  fire  insurance  are  largely 
accepted  as  authority  in  this  part  of  the  state.  A  native  of  New  York,  he  was 
bom  in  Buffalo,  Erie  county,  on  the  ist  of  January,  1865,  his  parents  being  Carl 
and  Elizabeth  Burgard.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  education  he  passed  through  con- 
secutive grades  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  Buffalo  until  he  had  com- 
pleted two  years'  work  of  the  high  school  in  1880.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  the  fire  insurance  business,  in  which  he  has  continued  to  the  present  time, 
each  year  bringing  him  a  further  knowledge  and  wider  experience  in  this  field 
mrtfl  he  stands  tcSay  among  the  successful  and  eminent  representatives  of  fire 
iisurance  in  Oregon.    He  is  not  only  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  John  H. 
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Burgard  &  Company,  local  fire  insurance  agents,  but  also  of  the  firm  of  Burgard 
&  Strout,  Inc.,  general  agents  for  several  fire  insurance  companies  in  Or^on, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  He  has  furthermore  extended  his  eflforts  into  other  fields 
as  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Chilkoot  Fisheries  Company  at  Haines,  Alaska, 
and  of  the  La  Pine  Townsite  Company. 

Mr.  Burgard  has  always  been  a  stanch  admirer  and  supporter  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land's views  and  policy,  and  is  looking  forward  to  the  creation  of  another  party 
equally  as  large  and  great.  He  has  attained  high  rank  in  Masonry,  having  taken 
all  of  the  degrees  of  the  lodge,  chapter  and  commandery,  and  also  the  Scottish 
Rite  degrees  up  to  and  including  the  thirty-second.  He  has  likewise  crossed  the 
sands  of  the  desert  with  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  is  identified  with 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  belongs  to  the  Arlington  Qub, 
the  Commercial  Qub,  the  Multnomah  Club  and  the  Social  Turnverein,  and  has 
those  qualities  which  make  for  personal  popularity,  his  manner  being  character- 
ized at  all  times  by  geniality  and  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others.  His  re- 
ligious faith  is  indicated  by  his  membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1890,  Mr.  Burgard  was  married  at  Rickreall,  Polk 
county,  Oregon,  to  Miss  Jessie  Clark,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Clark, 
who  crossed  the  plains  from  Missouri  in  1852.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burgard  have  be- 
come the  parents  of  two  sons,  John  Qark  and  William  Norman.    ' 


GEORGE  HENRY  HIMES. 

George  Henry  Himes,  a  pioneer  of  the  northwest  of  1853,  to  whom  the  his- 
tory of  this  section  of  the  country  is  a  well  known  volume  because  of  his  re- 
search and  investigation  along  historical  lines,  who  has  been  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  since  it  was  organized,  was  bom  in  Troy, 
Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  May  18,  1844.  The  mingled  strain  of  Welsh, 
English  and  French  blood  flows  in  his  veins.  He  comes  of  Welsh  ancestry  and 
the  Adams  family  of  New  England  in  the  paternal  line,  and  on  the  mother's  side 
is  descended  from  the  Holcombe  and  Bailey  families.  His  ancestry  was  also 
represented  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  grandfather,  Amos  Himes,  who 
was  a  skilled  millwright,  removed  from  Vermont  to  Pennsylvania  about  1812. 

His  father,  Tyrus  Himes,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  April  14,  1818. 
He  was  a  lumberman  in  early  life  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  engaged  in 
business  as  a  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer  in  Olympia,  W;ashington,  having  lo- 
cated there  in  1853,  while  it  was  yet  a  part  of  Oregon.  He  started  with  his 
family,  a  wife  and  one  child,  for  the  northwest  in  1846,  but  was  obliged  to  stop 
in  Illinois  on  account  of  illness,  remaining  there  until  1853,  when  he  continued 
on  his  way  to  the  northwest.  When  he  made  the  journey  across  the  plains 
there  were  two  sons  and  two  daughters  in  the  family,  and  three  sons  and  one 
daughter  were  born  later.  Five  of  the  children  are  still  living  and,  with  the 
exception  of  George  H.  Himes,  all  are  residents  of  western  Washington.  Tyrus 
Himes  first  settled  in  Thurston  county,  Oregon,  then  Washington,  where  he  took 
up  a  donation  land  claim  five  miles  east  of  Olympia,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1853.  In  October,  1854,  he  established  the  first  boot  and  shoe  business  north 
of  the  Columbia  river.  This  he  conducted  successfully  until  1864,  after  which 
he  devoted  his  attention  largely  to  farming,  in  which  he  had  always  been  in- 
terested. He  was  particularly  successful  along  agricultural  lines,  and  his  labors 
largely  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  the  country  in  that  direction.  William 
O.  Bush,  a  resident  of  Thurston  county,  who  carried  off  the  first  prizes  for  all 
farm  and  garden  products  from  that  county  at  the  various  fairs  from  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  Exposition  in  Port- 
land, gave  to  Mr.  Himes  credit  for  his  knowledge  of  farming  and  gardening. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Himes  was  considered  one  of  the  best  workmen  in  the  line  of 
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his  trade  in  the  country  and  established  a  reputation  for  good  workmanship  that 
is  remembered  by  many  today.  Thoroughness  and  system  were  characteristic  of 
everything  that  he  undertook,  together  with  rigid  honesty  and  unfaltering  in- 
iegrity.  He  was  a  volunteer  soldier  in  the  Yakima  Indian  war  of  1855-6,  serv- 
ing with  Company  E,  and  his  labors  were  at  all  times,  from  the  early  period  of 
pioneer  development  to  the  later  period  of  modern  progress  and  improvement, 
put  forth  for  the  best  interests  of  his  city  and  state.  He  died  April  22,  1879, 
honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Emeline  Holcombe,  was  a  native  of  Le  Roy,  Bradford  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, bom  December  28,  1821.  Her  parents  had  removed  to  that  district 
fnMn  Connecticut  in  1796.  Her  father  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Holcombe 
who  came  from  Devonshire,  England,  in  1630.  Her  mother  was  Prudence 
Bailey,  a  descendant  of  the  well  known  Bailey  family  of  Connecticut.  Family 
tradition  has  it  that  a  representative  of  the  Baileys  was  a  member  of  the  "Boston 
tea  party."  Mrs.  Himes  survived  her  husband  for  about  nineteen  years  and 
passed  away  on  the  28th  of  October,  1898. 

George  Henry  Himes  began  his  education  when  a  little  lad  of  five  years, 
spending  three  months  each  year  between  1849  ^i^^  ^^5^  in  the  primary  schools 
of  Illinois.  From  1854  until  1859,  he  spent  from  three  to  four  months  each 
year  in  the  rate  bill  schools  of  Washington  territory.  But  his  most  efficient  tutor 
was  his  mother,  a  lady  of  liberal  education,  who  instructed  her  children  and 
stimulated  in  them  a  strong  desire  for  Jcnowkdg^....  WJj^ii  a  mere  boy,  George 
Henry  Himes  became  very  fond  of  boofc»"^d;jdevot^d  all  his  leisure  time  to 
reading.  During  the  Yakima  Indian  war  >  aboiF^  ^luded  to,  while  not  of  the 
proper  age  to  be  formally  enUsted  among  the  voliinteets,  vet  he  performed  active 
military  duty  for  several  months  in  four  diff.erent  stockades  and  blockhouses. 
He  early  developed  a  desire  to  learn  the  tradel  irf„  printing,  however,  and  on  the 
loth  of  June,  1861,  his  father  made  arrangements  for  him  to  enter  a  printing 
cffice,  in  which  he  served  as  apprentice.  On  the  13th  of  March,  1864,  he  came 
to  Portland  and  secured  a  position  as  a  journeyman  compositor  on  the  Oregon- 
ian,  being  thus  employed  until  the  3d  of  June,  1865.  He  afterward  spent  a 
year  as  an  apprentice  in  a  job  printing  office  under  William  D.  Carter,  one  of 
the  best  known  job  printers  of  the  city,  with  whom  he  remained  as  a  journey- 
man until  October,  1868.  He  then  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  business,  and 
two  years  later  became  sole  proprietor.  He  continued  to  conduct  a  general  job 
printing  establishment  until  the  close  of  1899. 

In  1886  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  and  in 
1888  began  to  agitate  the  subject  of  organizing  a  historical  society  in  order  to 
better  attain  the  aim  of  the  former  in  preserving  the  history  of  the  state  and  its 
pioneers.  His  constant  agitation  of  the  question  eventually  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society.  Owing  to  his  extensive  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  pioneers  and  with  local  historical  matters  acquired  during 
the  fourteen  years  of  his  incumbency  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
Pioneer  Association,  and  his  natural  tendency  toward  and  ability  for  this  work, 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society  to  occupy  the  position  of  assistant  or  field  secretary  and  curator  of  that 
organization,  beginning  January  9,  1899,  which  position  he  occupies  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  He  was  also  recording  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Humane  Society  for 
twenty  years. 

With  scarcely  a  day's  omission,  Mr.  Himes  has  kept  a  diary  since  the  ist  of 
October,  1858,  and  for  the  past  eighteen  years  has  been  keeping  a  thorough  jour- 
nal of  each  day's  events.  It  would  be  impossible  in  Oregon  to  find  one  who  is 
more  thoroughly  informed  upon  the  general  history  of  the  state  and  the  events 
which  bear  upon  its  progress  than  George  Henry  Himes. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1866,  Mr.  Himes  was  united  in  marriage  at  Salem 
to  Afiss  Anna  F.  Riggs,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Lindley  and  Sarah  (Edwards) 
Siggs.  Her  father  came  to  Oregon  from  East  Hayen,  Connecticut,  and  was 
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master  mechanic  of  the  construction  of  the  first  steam  saw  and  grist  mill  in  Orc^ 
gon.  This  mill  was  located  at  Eola,  Polk  county,  south  of  Salem,  and  was  built 
in  1853.  In  1855,  however,  Mr.  Riggs  returned  to  East  Haven,  where  he  again 
spent  three  years,  when,  in  1858,  he  once  more  came  to  the  northwest,  accom- 
panied by  his  family.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Himes  have  been  born  eleven  chil- 
dren: Carrie  Frances,  who  died  September  12,  1884,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years;  Edna  Emeline,  who  was  bom  July  4,  1869,  *"d  ^s  the  wife  of  R.  A. 
Reid,  of  this  city;  Sarah  M)rrtle,  who  was  bom  February  19,  1871,  and  died 
May  20,  1893,  at  tfie  age  of  twenty-two  years ;  Homer  Riggs,  who  was  bora  on 
December  27,  1875,  and  died  December  i,  1901 ;  Mary,  who  was  bom  August  12, 
1877,  2md  died  February  10,  1899;  Grace  Helen,  who  was  bora  January  5,  1879, 
and  is  the  wife  of  Harold  G.  Rice  of  this  city;  Claridge  Holcombe,  who  was 
bora  July  7,  1881 ;  Eunice  Irene,  who  was  bora  February  20,  1883,  and  died 
December  28,  1884;  Mildred  Florence,  who  was  bora  July  24,  1887;  Fay  Cdes- 
tia,  who  was  born  November  30,  1888;  and  Lurah  Margaret,  who  was  born 
April  30,  1890. 

Mr.  Himes  is  a  member  of  Harmony  Lodge,  No.  12,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  wkb 
which  he  has  been  identified  since  February,  1867.  He  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  temperance  organizations  here  during  its  existence,  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Congregational  church  since  the  2d  of  March,  1867.  He  has 
served  as  church  clerk  and  was  also  a  deacon  for  seven  years  or  until  he  re- 
signed. In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  republican  but  has  never  aspired  to 
office,  being  too  independent  to  become  a  political  worker  or  leader.  He  prefers 
to  hold  to  the  principles  and  to  the  policy  which  he  ^eems  of  most  benefit  to  the 
community,  and  neither  fear  nor  favor  can  swerve  him  from  a  course  which 
he  believes  to  be  right.  He  has  been  a  correspondent  to  the  newspapers  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  writing  much  along  biographical  and  historical  lines. 
There  is  perhaps  no  one  in  Portland  better  known  than  George  Henry  Himes, 
and  undoubtedly  none  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state  have  a  wider  acquaintance 
than  he  among  the  early  settlers.  The  success  of  the  pioneer  meetings  is  at- 
tributable to  his  efforts,  and  in  connection  with  this  and  other  organizations,  he 
is  doing  a  splendid  work  in  perpetuating  the  events  which  have  shaped  the  early 
history  of  the  state  and  which  constitute  the  foundation  upon  which  has  be«i 
builded  its  present  prosperity  and  progress.  His  influence  has  always  been  on 
the  side  of  righteousness  and  truth,  and  his  labors  have  sought  the  uplifting 
of  humanity,  and  his  work  has  been  of  far-reaching  and  beneficial  eflFect. 


JOHN  M.  MANN. 


The  Ivy  Press,  ranking  with  Portland's  leading  printing  enterprises,  is  the 
property  of  John  M.  Mann,  who  established  the  business  in  1908.  In  the  short 
space  of  time  which  has  since  elapsed  he  has  built  up  a  business  of  large  propor- 
tions, having  a  splendidly  equipped  plant  while  his  knowledge  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  business  enables  him  to  so  conduct  its  interests  that  without  loss  of 
time,  labor  or  material  excellent  results  are  achieved.  Mr.  Mann  is  a  native  of 
the  Empire  state,  his  birth  havingr  occurred  in  Corning,  New  York,  September 
3,  1872.  His  father,  Maurice  Mann,  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  came  to 
Aimerica  in  1847,  settling  in  Massachusetts.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he 
responded  to  the  call  of  his  adopted  country  for  aid  and  joined  the  Union  army 
with  which  he  served  throughout  the  period  of  hostilities.  Subsequently  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  New  York  where  he  followed  the  trade  of  an  iron  molder  for 
a  long  period,  but  is  now  living  retired,  enjoying  a  well  earned  rest  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two  years.  He  married  Johanna  Duan,  also  of  old  Irish  stock.  She 
is  now  sixty-six  years  of  age. 
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John  M.  Mann  has  been  a  resident  of  Portland  from  the  age  of  nine  years, 
arriving  in  this  city  in  1881.  His  educaticm  was  largely  acquired  in  its  public 
schools,  and  in  1887  he  became  connected  with  the  printing  business  as  an  ap- 
prentice. Closely  applying  himself  to  the  mastery  of  the  trade  in  every  depart- 
ment, he  became  in  time  an  expert  workman  and  in  March,  1900,  he  organized 
the  printing  firm  of  Mann  &  Beach,  which  continued  in  successful  business  for 
eight  years.  In  1908  Mr.  Mann  retired  from  that  connection  to  establish  the 
Ivy  Press,  now  one  of  the  best  known  high  class  book  and  job  printing  concerns 
in  the  west,  conducting  a  general  printing  business  together  with  high  class  ad- 
vertising novelties.  All  that  indicates  progress  in  the  **art  preservative"  is  found 
in  his  establishment  and  the  splendidly  equipped  plant  enables  him  to  turn  out 
work  of  the  highest  grade.  A  liberal  patronage  is  accorded  him,  making  the 
business  one  of  the  leading  enterprises  of  this  character  in  Portland. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1894,  Mr.  Mann  was  married  in  this  city  to  Miss  Ruth 
Copley,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Copley,  a  pioneer  of  1854.  Two  children  were 
bom  unto  them,  of  whom  William  died  in  infancy.  The  surviving  son,  Maurice, 
is  eleven  years  of  age.    The  family  residence  is  in  Holladay's  addition. 

Mr.  Mann  belongs  to  the  Commercial  Qub.  He  is  a  Knight  Templar  and 
Consistory  Mason  and  also  belcmgs  to  Al  Kader  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.  His 
name  is  also  on  the  membership  roll  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  his  political 
endorsement  is  given  to  the  republican  party.  Starting  out  in  life  for  himself 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  has  steadily  worked  his  way  upward  and  his  pros- 
perity is  well  deserved  as  in  him  are  embraced  the  characteristics  of  unbending 
integrity,  unabating  energy  and  industry  that  never  flags. 


LEWIS  RUSSELL  FIELDS. 

Lewis  Russell  Fields,  superintendent  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  Hnes 
in  Or^[on,  having  jurisdiction  over  six  hundred  and  forty  miles,  was  bom  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in  August,  1856,  a  son  of  Samuel  Harrison  and  Lucinda 
(Hamilton)  Fields.  Spending  his  youthful  days  in  his  native  state,  he  pursued 
his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  New  Lisbon,  Wisconsin,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  he  entered  the  railway  service  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway  Company  as  telegraph  operator.  He  thus  served  until  April 
26,  1875,  when  he  determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  pioneers  of  the  north- 
west and  came  to  Oregon.  Here  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Oregon  &  Cali- 
fornia Railway,  remaining  as  operator  and  station  agent  at  Harrisburg,  Or^on, 
from  June  i,  1875,  until  1876.  At  Aurora,  Oregon,  he  was  made  regular  agent 
for  the  company  and  afterward  went  to  East  Portland  as  operator,  there  con- 
tinuing until  1879,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  cashier  of  Portland 
and  East  Portland.  His  connection  with  that  position  continued  until  1883, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  train  dispatcher.  His  three  years'  service  in  that  con- 
nection was  terminated  in  his  advancement  to  the  position  of  train  master,  in 
which  he  served  until  July,  i88q,  when  he  was  appointed  acting  superintendent. 
(^  the  1st  of  January  of  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
and  now  has  charge  of  six  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way lines  in  Oregon.  Thus  ^adually  he  has  advanced  through  consecutive  pro- 
motions until  he  has  reached  a  position  of  large  responsibility,  for  which  his 
previous  experience  well  Qualified  him. 

In  June,  1887,  Mr.  Fields  was  married  to  Miss  Lillie  Hosford,  of  Portland, 
whose  father  was  a  Methodist  minister.  They  have  become  parents  of  two  liv- 
hg  children ;  Le  Roy  R.,  who  is  ensraffed  in  the  real-estate  business  with  C.  E. 
Fields ;  and  Arthur  L.,  who  is  a  student. 
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In  his  social  relations  Mr.  Fields  is  a  Mason  and  is  also  a  member  of  tiie 
Commercial  Club.  A  resident  of  the  northwest  for  thirty-five  years,  he  has  been 
an  interested  witness  of  its  wonderful  development  and  transformation,  as  its 
railway  lines  have  been  extended  and  the  work  of  progress  has  been  carried 
forward  in  the  fields  of  commerce  and  industrial  progress.  He  is  now  a  director 
of  the  Oregon  &  California  Railway  and  as  the  years  have  gone  by  has  attained 
a  measure  of  prosperity  which  is  the  direct  result  of  his  earnest  effort  and  un- 
faltering loyalty  to  the  duties  given  into  his  charge. 


HON.  SOLOMON  HIRSCH. 

Of  the  highest  type  of  American  manhood,  unswerving  in  his  loyalty,  unfalter- 
ing in  the  performance  of  duty,  Hon.  Solomon  Hirsch's  interests  broadened  with 
the  demands  of  the  time  until  not  only  Portland  but  the  country  profited  by  his 
labors  and  his  service.  Success  and  honors  were  his,  each  worthily  won,  and 
there  is  in  his  history  an  element  of  inspiration  for  others  and  the  example  of 
high  purpose  nobly  achieved. 

A  native  of  Germany,  Mr.  Hirsch  was  bom  in  Wurtemberg,  March  25,  1839, 
his  father  being  Samson  Hirsch,  a  member  of  an  old  and  respected  family  of  that 
kingdom.  There  were  five  sons  who  came  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Leopold  Hirsch 
took  up  his  abode  in  Oregon  in  1851,  followed  merchandising  in  Salem  and 
departed  this  life  in  1892.  In  1853  J.  B.  and  Mayer  Hirsch  arrived  in  Salem, 
where  they  were  also  connected  witfi  merchandising,  the  former  passing  away  in 
that  city,  while  the  latter  died  in  New  York  in  1875.  The  year  1858  witnessed  the 
arrival  of  Edward  Hirsch,  who  become  a  merchant  of  Salem  and  was  also  prom- 
inently identified  with  public  affairs  there.  In  1878  he  was  elected  state  treasurer 
and  received  endorsement  of  his  service  during  a  four  years'  term  in  a  reelection 
to  that  office  in  1882.  In  1890  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  and  in  1898  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Salem. 

The  one  most  widely  known  of  the  five  brothers  was  Solomon  Hirsch,  who 
was  only  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  sailed  from  Havre  for  New  York,  land- 
ing in  1854,  after  forty-two  days  spent  upon  the  ocean.  He  at  once  sought  and 
secured  employment  as  a  clerk  in  that  city  and  afterwards  acted  as  a  salesman 
in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Rochester,  New  York,  but  the  favorable  reports 
which  he  received  from  his  brothers  in  the  west  influenced  him  to  seek  a  home 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  when  the  Star  of  the  West  weighed  anchor  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1858,  he  was  among  the  passengers  which  it  carried  to  Aspinwall. 
Having  crossed  the  isthmus  he  proceeded  up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco  and  socm 
afterward  came  to  Portland,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1858.  His  brothers 
were  located  at  Salem  and  thither  he  made  his  way  but  soon  afterward  c^ned  a 
retail  store  in  Dallas,  where  he  continued  until  1861.  Subsequently  he  engaged 
in  business  at  Silverton,  Marion  county,  until  the  fall  of  1864  and  then  returned 
to  Portland.  As  a  member  of  the  firm  of  L.  Fleischner  &  Company  he  became 
connected  with  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  city  on  Front  street,  between  Stark  and 
Oak  streets,  his  partners  being  L.  Fleischner  and  A.  Schlussel.  In  1875  they 
consolidated  their  interests  with  the  house  of  Jacob  Mayer  under  the  firm  name 
of  Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Company,  Mr.  Hirsch  remaining  an  active  member  of 
the  firm  until  his  demise,  at  which  time  his  copartners  in  the  business  were 
Isaac  N.  Fleischner,  Marcus  G.  Fleischner,  M.  A.  Mayer  and  Samuel  Simon. 
The  house  engages  in  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  dry  goods  and  men's 
furnishings  with  a  trade  that  covers  Oregon  and  many  parts  of  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Montana.  Mr.  Hirsch  proved  an  active  factor  in  shaping  the  policy 
and  extending  the  interests  of  the  house,  possessing  in  large  measure  that  com- 
mercial sense  which  enables  one  to  recognize  the  opportune  moment  and  to 
utilize  every  advantage  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  trade. 


SOLOMON  HIRSCH 
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Sketching  in  broad  outlines  the  picture  of  his  connection  with  Portland  we 
note  that  Mr.  Hirsch  was  a  Mason,  honored  and  promfnent  in  the  order.  In 
fact,  his  election  thereto  was  an  honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  but  one 
other  in  the  state,  Cryus  A.  Dolph,  both  gentlemen  being  in  1902  elected  without 
the  usual  scrutiny  of  the  candidate  by  secret  ballot.  His  home  life  was  attrac- 
tive and  had  its  banning  in  his  marriage  on  the  ist  of  February,  1870,  in  Port- 
land, to  Miss  Josephine  Mayer,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Mayer  and  a  native  of  New 
Orleans.  They  became  the  parents  of  three  daughters  and  a  scmi  :  Ella,  Sanford, 
Mai  and  Clementine. 

It  was  the  political  service  of  Mr.  Hirsch  that  brou^^ht  him  most  prominently 
before  the  people  of  the  country  at  large,  and  his  course  m  that  connection  reflected 
credit  and  honor  upon  his  adopted  land.  His  fellow  citizens  of  Portland  elected 
him  to  the  state  legislature  and  there  in  1872  he  assisted  in  electing  United  States 
Senator  Mitchell.  In  1874  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  state 
senate  and  was  reelected  in  1878  and  again  in  1882,  remaining  a  member  of  the 
upper  house  until  1885,  during  which  time  he  aided  in  shaping  much  important 
l^slation.  In  1880  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  senate  and  in  the  other 
sessions  served  on  important  committees.  He  retired  at  the  close  of  his  third 
term,  but  his  fellow  townsmen  were  not  content  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  private 
life  when  his  service  was  of  such  value  to  the  public.  In  1885  he  was  the  candidate 
of  the  republicans  of  the  general  assembly  for  the  United  States  senate  and, 
although  the  minority  republicans  had  a  candidate  against  him,  when  the  matter 
was  tsdcen  up  by  the  legislative  body,  of  which  he  was  at  the  time  a  member,  he 
lacked  but  one  vote  of  being  elected.  Had  he  cast  that  vote  for  himself  he  would 
have  gained  a  seat  in  the  United  States  senate,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  do  so 
and,  therefore,  lost  the  place.  Few  men  would  have  thus  sacrificed  their  personal 
interest  in  that  manner.  Among  the  many  important  legislative  measures  which 
be  endorsed  and  supported  was  an  assignmeent  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
1878,  to  which  he  introduced  an  amendment,  giving  it  many  features  in  common 
with  the  more  recently  adopted  naticmal  bankruptcy  law. 

Having  gone  abroad  in  1888  to  visit  his  former  partner,  Mr.  Fleischner,  in 
Vienna,  Mr.  Hirsch  was  taken  ill  and  went  to  Carlsbad  for  treatment.  While 
there  in  i88p  he  received  a  cablegram  from  the  state  department  notifying  him 
of  his  appcnntment  as  United  States  minister  to  Turkey.  This  was  an  entire 
surprise,  for  the  appointment  came  without  solicitation  on  his  part.  At  first  Mr. 
Hirsch  fek  ccMistrained  to  decline  an  account  of  the  condition  of  his  health,  but 
Bnally  decided  to  accept  upon  receiving  permission  from  the  department  to  con- 
tinue his  treatment  as  long  as  necessary  and  also  permission  to  return  home 
after  the  formal  presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence.  In  June,  1889,  the 
sultan  granted  him  an  audience  for  the  presentation  of  his  letters  and  then  return- 
ing home  he  arranged  his  business  affairs  preparatory  to  an  extended  absence.. 
Accompanied  by  his  family,  he  again  sailed  for  Europe  in  October  of  the  same 
year  and  there  remained,  representing  his  country  at  the  court  of  the  sultan  until 
the  summer  of  1891,  when  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  in  order  that  he 
might  return  to  the  United  States  and  tender  his  resignation.  President  Harrison, 
however,  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  resignation  and  urgently  requested  Mr. 
Hirsch  to  return,  so  that  December,  1891,  found  him  again  in  Turkey.  President 
Harrison,  however,  had  agreed  to  accept  his  resignation  the  following  year,  for 
Mr.  Hirsch  felt  it  necessary  that  he  return  to  Portland  and  look  after  business 
affairs,  for  his  partner  had  died  in  1890.  His  duties  in  Turkey  were  terminated 
when  he  again  tendered  his  resignation  in  October,  1892.  Not  only  was  his  work 
highly  acceptable  to  the  department  of  state  but  also  to  the  missionaries  located 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  who  tendered  him  the  most  cordial 
resolutions  in  recognition  of  his  unselfish  devotion  to  their  welfare  and  interests. 
In  1897  President  McKinley  tendered  him  the  same  post  or  that  of  minister  to 
Be^'mn,  as  he  preferred,  but  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  honor  on  account  of 
the  pressure  of  business  duties. 
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Oregon  came  to  regard  Mr.  Hirsch  as  one  of  her  most  distinguished  and 
honored  sons  and  undoubtedly  would  have  elected  him  to  the  office  of  United 
States  senator  had  not  fate  intervened,  death  ending  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
large  activities,  a  life  of  service  and  of  great  public  benefit.  Portland  many 
times  profited  by  his  efforts  and  his  pubUc  spirit.  He  labored  untiringly  to 
promote  the  interests  instituted  by  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  was  president  of 
Beth  Israel  Congregation  and  a  life  member  of  the  Portland  Library  Association. 
He  labored  effectively  for  the  social,  educational  and  moral  development  of  the 
community  and  was  a  recognized  leader  of  the  republican  party,  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  republican  central  committee  in  1882  and  again  in  1896.  His  efforts 
were  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  election  of  a  republican  governor  in 
1882  after  many  democratic  victories.  His  labors  were  a  strong  element  in  keep- 
ing the  party  in  the  ranks  of  the  gold  states  when  the  free  silver  platform  threat- 
ened to  turn  the  tide  of  popular  favor  in  the  other  direction.  Many  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was  only  Mr.  Hirsch's  efforts  that  saved  the  state  in  this  connec- 
tion. Death  came  to  him  December  15,  1902.  Many  words  of  commendation  and 
praise  concerning  his  life  were  heard  on  all  sides  and  appeared  in  the  leading 
journals  of  the  state  and  of  the  country.  Perhaps  none  better  expresses  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  than  the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Portland 
Labor  Press  and  which  read  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Hirsch,  while  a  man  of  large  affairs  and  one  whose  impress  was  left  in 
many  ways  and  walks  of  life,  had  left  behind  him  the  universal  respect  and  regard 
of  our  entire  people.  He  was  a  large  employer  of  labor  and  his  uniform  justice 
and  fairness  in  his  relations  as  an  employer  won  the  confidence  and  guaranteed  to 
his  house  the  faithfulness  of  those  dependent  upon  him  for  employment.  The 
great  factory  of  the  Fleischner-Mayer  Company,  employing  over  three  hundred 
people  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  garments,  will  live  long  after  him  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  enterprise  and  farsightedness.  While  in  the  congested  cities  of  the 
eastern  states  it  is  found  necessary  to  enact  the  most  stringent  laws  compelling 
rigid  inspection  of  factories  of  this  character,  the  Fleischner-Mayer  plant  is  a 
recognized  model  for  health,  cleanliness  and  up-to-date  hygienic  and  sanitary 
appointments.  Could  it  be  said  that  the  future  manufacturers  would  all  be  like 
Solomon  Hirsch,  Oregon  would  not  need  to  burden  her  statutes  with  laws  govern- 
ing sweat-shop  methods  in  the  making  of  men's  wear.  The  working  people  can 
rightly  feel  that  in  the  death  of  this  good  man  they  have  lost  a  true,  tried  and 
just  friend,  and  their  sympathies  will  go  out  to  those  closer  and  dearer,  who 
mourn  his  loss." 

At  the  services  held  in  his  memory  at  Temple  Beth  Israel  on  Sunday,  January 
4,  1903,  a  large  concourse  of  his  personal  friends,  including  practically  all  the 
most  prominent  men  in  Portland  and  many  people  from  the  more  lowly  walks  in 
life  who  esteemed  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  able  thus  to  honor  the  memory  of  one 
dearly  beloved  by  all,  were  in  attendance.  Eulogistic  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  and  late  ex-Attorney-General  George  H.  Williams,  then 
mayor  of  Portland.  Dr.  Wise's  estimate  of  the  character  and  services  of  Mr. 
Hirsch  may  be  summed  up  briefly  in  the  following  excerpts  from  his  address : 

"Solomon  Hirsch  was  a  man  of  ideals.  Man  of  affairs  though  he  was,  he 
did  not  permit  himself  to  become  the  servant  of  his  business,  or  the  slave  of  his 
possessions.  He  remaine'd  master  of  himself  and  all  that  he  possessed.  Virtue 
he  pursued  and  knowledge  high ;  with  him  the  two  were  closely  allied,  for  in  his 
life  to  know  was  to  do.  Virtue  he  pursued  from  the  beginning  unto  the  end  of 
his  days  and  knowledge  high  through  all  his  busy,  crowded  life,  >yith  the  ardor  of 
a  youthful  lover. 

"In  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  he  might  be  styled  a  self-made  man,  for  he 
rose  from  very  humble  beginnings  unto  high  place,  with  no  aid  from  without, 
unaided  save  by  Him  of  whose  help  and  guidance  his  life  was  a  graceful  and 
pious  acknowledgment.  Self-made  though  he  was,  no  one  could  have  been 
further  removed  from  the  arrogance  and  boastfulness  of  the  merely  successful 
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man  who  believes  only  in  himself  and  in  his  own  prowess ;  though  self-made,  he 
was  God-fearing  and  God-revering. 

"Solomon  Hirsch  proved  his  Americanism  not  only  by  the  probity  of  his  con- 
duct in  public  life,  which  but  served  to  make  his  personal  character  conspicuous,  so 
that  adapting  the  words  of  Theodore  Parker  *his  private  character  became  a 
public  force,'  but  especially  in  his  resentment  of  the  inhuman  attitude  of  some 
European  powers  to  his  fellow  Jews.  .  .  .  The  cry  of  the  hounded  Rouman- 
ian Jewish  expatriate  wrung  that  noble  heart  which  bled  for  the  sorrows  and  suf- 
ferings of  his  people. 

"I  would  say  that  his  love  of  the  race  and  religious  fellowship  whence  he  was 
sprung  rivaled  his  devotion  to  his  adopted  country.  If  rivalry  there  was  between 
lus  attachment  to  his  mother  faith  and  his  loyalty  to  his  fatherland,  it  was  a 
rivalry  that  tended  to  deepen  his  attachment  and  strengthen  his  loyalty  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  So  faithfully  did  he  cherish  the  religion  of  his  fathers  that 
I  have  long  thought  that,  if  he  was  ambitious,  it  was  because  he  hoped  to  serve 
his  people  by  representing  them  honorably  and  worthily  in  public  life.  Eagerly. 
he  welcomed  every  opportunity  to  win  and  merit  the  world's  respect  for  the 
Jew.  .  .  .  The  religion  he  professed  impelled  him  to  nobility  of  action.  Full 
as  was  his  life  of  deeds  and  achievements,  it  was  fullest  of  the  little  kindnesses 
and  tendernesses  and  courtesies,  the  little  and  great  benevolences  which  endeared 
him  to  his  fellowmen.  Disciple  of  the  House  of  Israel  unswervingly  faithful, 
citizen  of  his  adopted  country  gratefully  patriotic,  settler  of  the  northwest  sternly 
honorable,  if  none  of  us  can  take  his  place,  each  of  us  can  take  pattern  and  inspira- 
tion from  his  life." 


SIGMUND  SICHEL. 


Coming  to  America  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  Sigmund  Sichel  has  estat>- 
Ushed  himself  in  a  creditable  position  among  Portland's  citizens  of  true  worth 
and  value.  Not  only  has  he  won  a  creditable  place  in  commercial  circles  but 
has  also  left  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  the  legislative  history  of  the 
state  and  has  been  concerned  in  those  movements  which  work  for  a  cleaner, 
better  city  and  a  higher,  nobler  citizenship. 

He  was  bom  in  Germany,  December  i6,  1857,  and  is  a  son  of  Simon  and 
Malie  Sichel,  the  former  a  merchant.  He  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Germany  and  completed  his  course  in  a  private  school.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  years  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Aimerica  and  on  the  ist  of  April, 
1873,  arrived  in  Portland,  making  his  way  to  the  home  of  an  uncle,  Solomon 
Hirsch.  He  immediately  sought  employment  and  was  engaged  in  clerking  in 
rrtail  stores  uiltil  1879,  during  which  period  he  carefully  saved  his  earnings  until 
his  capital  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  engag^e  in  business  on  his  own  account. 
He  then  went  to  Goldendale,  Washington,  where  he  established  a  general  store, 
fliere  remaining  until  May,  1888,  when  a  great  fire  practically  destroyed  the  town. 
He  afterward  returned  to  Portland  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  cigar 
business,  in  which  he  has  since  continued,  conducting  at  the  present  time  three 
stores,  which  are  liberally  patronized,  so  that  his  trade  has  reached  mammoth 
proportions.  He  conducts  his  business  interests  along  well  defined  lines  of  activ- 
ity and  enterprise  and  has  achieved  results  which  are  of  a  most  subtantial  and 
gratifying  character. 

In  1903,  when  the  city  was  granted  a  new  charter,  Mr.  Sichel  was  made  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  by  appointment  of  Judge  George  H.  Williams 
and  also  became  police  commissioner,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  three  years. 
In  1904  higher  political  honors  were  conferred  upon  him  in  his  election  to  the 
state  senate  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  left  the  impress  of  his  individuality 
upon  many  measures  which  were  enacted  and  have  found  their  way  to  the  statute 
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books  of  the  state.  He  was  the  author  of  the  bill  providing  a  whipping  post  for 
wife  beaters  and  also  of  the  bill  which  allows  the  state  to  imprison  a  man  who 
deserts  his  wife,  his  earnings  to  go  to  the  wife.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  passage  of  a  law  which  reserved  for  the  state  the  beautiful  Multno- 
mah falls,  among  the  highest  falls  of  the  country.  He  gave  earnest  and  stalwart 
support  to  every  measure  and  movement  which  he  believed  would  benefit  the 
state,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties  ever  placed  the  general  welfare 
before  personal  aggrandizement  and  the  good  of  the  commonwedth  before  par- 
tisanship. In  July,  1909,  he  was  appointed  on  the  executive  board  of  public  com- 
missioners by  Mayor  Joseph  Simon  and  wai  made  chairman  of  the  conmiittee 
on  city  lighting.  His  labors  in  behalf  of  Portland  have  ever  been  of  a  practical 
and  effective  character,  producing  results  which  have  constituted  important 
factors  in  the  city's  development. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1888,  Mr.  Sichel  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Solo- 
mon, a  native  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  and  unto  them  have  been  bom  two 
daughters,  Ruth  and  Marian  Josephine.  Fraternally  Mr.  Sichel  is  connected 
with  the  Masons,  in  which  he  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  likewise  belongs  to  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  was  at  one  time  grand  president  of 
the  B'nai  B'rith.  He  is  serving  on  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Commercial 
Qub  and  is  a  member  of  the  G>ncordian  Qub.  He  is  president  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Beth  Israel  of  Portland  and  was  one  of  the  first  fifty  members  of  the 
American  Jewish  committee.  He  was  the  vice  president  of  the  first  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Society  of  Portland.  He  is  a  correspondent  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
moval Society  of  New  York,  is  president  of  the  Society  of  Social  Hygiene  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  of  the  Rose  Festival 
Association.  The  extent  and  scope  of  his  activities  indicate  the  nature  of  his 
interests.  He  is  a  deep  student  of  the  vital,  political,  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems, has  informed  himself  thoroughly  on  many  subjects  relative  to  the  public 
welfare  and  at  all  times  casts  his  aid  and  influence  on  the  side  of  progress,  re- 
form and  improvement. 


HON.  JAMES  E.  HASELTINE. 

James  E.  Haseltine  visited  Oregon  for  the  first  time  in  1878  but  did  not 
become  a  permanent  resident  until  1882.  Since  that  time,  however,  he  has  been 
most  actively  interested  in  the  promotion  and  conduct  of  important  business  inter- 
ests in  this  city  which  have  contributed  in  substantial  measure  to  its  upbuilding 
and  improvement.  His  name  has  long  been  an  honored  one  on  commercial  paper 
and  he  has  left  the  impress  of  his  individuality  on  the  mercantile,  financial  and  po- 
litical history,  many  lines  of  activity  being  stimulated  through  his  efforts,  his  sound 
judgment  and  his  carefully  formulated  plans.  In  all  of  these  the  public  has  been 
either  a  direct  or  indirect  beneficiary. 

Mr.  Haseltine's  present  place  of  residence  is  far  separated  from  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  September 
30,  1833.  H^s  grandfather  on  the  maternal  side  was  one  of  the  committee  to 
wait  on  General  Washington,  when  he  visited  Portsmputh.  The  family  Haseltine, 
was  founded  on  American  soil  during  the  early  colonization  of  the  new  world  by 
two  brothers,  Robert  and  John  Haseltine,  who  were  of  the  party  of  about  sixty 
families  that  crossed  the  ocean  with  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers.  They  landed  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  became  the  first  settlers  of  the  present  town  of  Brad- 
ford. Investigation  into  ancient  records  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  the  name  was 
originally  Hazelden,  from  "hazel,"  a  tree  or  shrub,  and  "den,"  a  valley,  the  whole 
meaning  "the  valley  where  the  hazels  grew."  To  this  day  the  name  is  frequently 
heard  in  Devonshire  and  Yorkshire,  England.    Descendants  of  Robert  and  John 
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Hasdtine  became  residents  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Maiiie,  later  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  The  brothers  themselves 
did  not  remain  permanently  at  Bradford,  for  John  Haseltine  removed  to  Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts,  and  Robert  secured  land  near  him.  The  large  tract  they 
owned  became  known  as  Haseltine's  Meadow  and  is  so  styled  at  the  present  day. 
A  contemporary  biographer  has  given  the  following  record  of  the  genealogy.  "In 
descent  from  Robert  the  generations  in  America  have  been  Abraham  (2),  Richard 
(3),  Tames  (4),  James  (5),  Daniel  (6)  and  James  Edwin  (7),  the  last  named 
therefore  representing  the  seventh  generation  of  the  family  in  America. 

"Abraham  Haseltine,  who  made  his  home  at  Bradford  and  served  as  town 
clerk,  married  Elizabeth  Longhome,  and  their  son,  Richard,  was  bom  in  Brad- 
ford, November  13,  1679.  The  latter  became  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of 
Chester,  New  Hampshire.  By  his  marriage  to  Abigail  Chadwick  he  had  a  son, 
James,  bom  July  2,  1719,  and  deceased  November  3,  1803.  The  first  wife  of 
James  Haseltine  was  Rebecca  MuUiken  and  his  second  marriage  was  to  Hannah 
Kimball.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  a  son,  James,  bom  April  2,  1766,  and  deceased 
April  23,  1849.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  cultivated  a  farm  at  Pem- 
broke, New  Hampshire.  His  wife  was  Susannah  Gordon,  who  was  bom  in 
Salem  and  died  at  Pembroke,  New  Hampshire,  January  21,  1857,  when  eighty- 
four  years  of  age.  Their  son  Daniel,  was  born  at  Haverhill,  November  13,  1795, 
and  died  June  30,  1852.  The  wife  of  Daniel  was  Mary  Elizabeth  Hill,  who  was 
bom  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  September  9,  1800,  and  died  at  Portland, 
Maine,  September  3,  1852.  Her  father  Elisha  HiU  a  blacksmith  by  trade  was 
bom  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  January  9,  1777/  of  English  descent,  and 
died  May  23,  1853.    His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Phoebe  Jenkins. 

"During  the  war  of  181 2  Daniel  Haseltine  was  summoned,  and  one  of  the 
valued  possessions  of  his  son,  James  Edwin,  is  the  military  order  for  inspection 
issued  during  that  war,  when  he  enrolled  as  a  soldier  in  the  Fifth  Company,  First 
New  Hampshire  Infantry.  For  some  years  after  the  war  he  followed  contracting 
and  mason  work  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  but  about  1835  removed  to 
New  York  city,  where  he  built  the  lighthouse  on  Robbins  Reef,  New  York  har- 
bor, also  the  custom  house  at  Newbur3rport,  Massachusetts,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing; and  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  on  Lafayette  place.  The  family  retumed 
to  New  Hampshire  in  1842  and  settled  at  Pembroke,  and  ten  years  later  removed 
to  Portland,  Maine.  During  that  same  year  (1852)  he  was  engaged  in  building 
stone  wharves  in  Panama.  The  work  completed,  he  started  home  in  July,  but 
died  on  shipboard  of  the  cholera  and  was  buried  at  sea,  off  Sandy  Key,  Florida. 
In  his  family  there  were  the  following  children :  Mrs.  Caroline  Elizabeth  Bing- 
ham, who  is  eighty  years  of  age  and  makes  her  home  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota ; 
Geoiige  Hill,  who  died  at  ten  years  of  age ;  Daniel  Barker,  an  engineer  and  inven- 
tor, who  died  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Henry  Hart,  who  was  connected 
with  tfie  public  library  in  Brookljm  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years;  Mrs. 
Anna  Mary  Curtis,  of  Fairfield,  Maine;  James  Edwin,  of  Portland,  Oregon; 
and  Phoebe  Eliza,  of  Fairfield,  Maine. 

James  E.  Haseltine  was  only  two  years  old  when  the  family  became  residents 
of  New  York  city,  whence  they  removed  to  Pembroke,  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
1852  became  residents  of  Portland,  Maine.  He  improved  the  educational  advant- 
ages offered  in  the  different  places  and,  ambitious  to  progress  along  intellectual 
lines,  he  swept  the  floors  and  acted  as  janitor  in  order  to  assist  in  defraying  his 
expenses  at  Pembroke  Academy.  From  the  age  of  ten  years  he  had  at  least 
partially  provided  for  his  own  support,  for  at  that  time  he  began  work  on  a 
New  Hampshire  farm.  He  early  learned  lessons  of  self-reliance  and  independence, 
which  have  constituted  the  foundation  upon  which  his  later  advancement  has 
been  built.  He  has  never  faltered  in  the  pursuit  of  a  course  which  he  has  marked 
out  for  himself  and  his  energy  and  determination  have  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
results  where  many  a  man  of  less  resolute  purpose  would  have  failed.  In  1847 
he  accepted  a  humble  position  in  a  shoe  house  at  Portland,  Maine,  where  he 
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worked  for  his  board,  and .  six  months  later  earned  a  little  money  by  driving  a 
team  in  Massachusetts.     Returning  on  the  expiration  of  that  period  to  New 
Hampshire,  he  engaged  in  farm  labor  for  a  time  but  in  1852  b^an  clerking  in 
a  wholesale  produce  house  in  Portland.    His  identification  with  the  hardware  trade 
began  two  years  later,  when  he  entered  a  retail  establishment  of  that  character  m 
Portland,  there  continuing  until  the  ist  of  January,  1856,  when  he  became  con- 
nected with  a  wholesale  and  retail  iron  store,  of  which  he  was  head  salesman 
for  eleven  years,  finally  retiring  in  order  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own  account 
Laudable  ambition,  unfaltering  industry  and  careful  expenditure  had  brought 
him  to  the  point  where  he  believed  that  he  could  undertake  the  conduct  of  an 
enterprise  of  his  own,  which  he  did  on  the  ist  of  January,   1868.     Ere  eight 
months  had  passed,  however,  his  former  employer,  Eben  Corey,  offered  him  a 
half  interest  in  the  business  if  he  would  return.    He  accepted  the  offer  and  was 
again  connected  with  that  house  for  eleven  years.    He  was  numbered  among  the 
prominent  representatives  ot  commercial  life  in  that  city  and  made  for  himself 
an  honored  name  in   business  circles,  yet  by  no   means   limited   his  efforts  to 
trade  but  became  an  active  factor  in  those  projects  which  tend  to  promote  moral 
progress  and  municipal  virtue  and  which  also  uphold  the  political  and  legal  status 
of  a  community.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Portland  and 
while  serving  as  its  president  was  one  of  the  committee  to  wait  on  President 
Grant  when  in  November,  1 871,  he  laid  the  comer  stone  of  the  Boston  postoffice 
and  was  delegated  to  bring  the  president  from  Boston  to  Portland,  where  he  on 
one  side  and  James  G.  Blaine  on  the  other  introduced  him  to  some  three  or  four 
thousand  citizens  of  Portland.    He  also  served  on  the  school  board,  where  he  was 
associated  with  Thomas  B.  Reed,  who  was  also  his  neighbor.    Later  he,  became 
one  of  the  stanch  advocates  of  Mr.  Reed  for  congress  and  about  1898,  when  the 
renowned  speaker  of  the  house  visited  the  west,  he  was  entertained  by  Mr. 
Haseltine,  who  introduced  him  to  the  leading  residents  of  this  city  at  a  reception 
held  at  the  Hotel  Portland.    Mr.  Haseltine  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Portland,  Maine,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  church  and  kindred  work  were 
of  far-reaching  effect.    He  served  as  chairman  of  the  international  convention  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  call  for  which  he  issued  and  which 
convened  in  July,  1869.     He  has  been  a  member  of  the  association  from  1853, 
when  he  joined  the  Portland  organization,  which  was  the  seventh  of  the  kind  in  tiie 
United  States.    He  served  as  president  of  that  society  and  many  years  ago  was 
made  one  of  its  life  members.     He  held  membership  in  the  Chestnut  Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  was  associated  with  its  various  activities  and 
with  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school,  of  which  he  served  as  superintendent.    Mr. 
Haseltine  was  also  identified  with  leading  fraternities  in  Portland,  Maine,  includ- 
ing the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.    In  the  former  he  attained  high 
rank,  not  only  becoming  noble  grand  of  the  local  lodge  but  also  grand  master  of 
the  grand  lodge,  grand  patriarch  of  the  grand  encampment  and  is  a  past  grand 
representative  of  the  sovereign  grand  lodge  of  the  United  States. 

The  scene  of  his  labors  changed  entirely  in  1878,  when  Mr.  Haseltine  sought 
the  opportunities  of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  that  year  he  visited  Oregon  but  from 
1879  ^'^t'l  1882  was  engaged  in  mining  in  Fresno  and  Tuolumne  counties  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Following  his  removal  to  Portland  he  became  interested  in  the  heavy 
hardware  business  of  E.  J.  Northrup  &  Company  on  the  ist  of  February,  1883, 
and  when  the  senior  partner  was  accidentally  killed  on  the  9th  of  April  of  that  year, 
Mr.  Haseltine  purchased  an  additional  sixth  interest  in  the  business  and  thus 
became  a  half  owner.  The  firm  style  of  J.  E.  Haseltine  &  Company  was  then 
assumed  and  was  continued  until  1897,  when  the  business  was  incorporated  under 
that  name,  with  Mr.  Haseltine  as  president.  For  the  further  convenience  of  the 
business  he  erected  the  Haseltine  block  in  1892  at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Second 
streets  and  now  owns  two  hundred  feet  on  Second,  extending  from  Pine  to  Ash, 
the  buildings  constituting  one  of  the  most  important  business  blocks  in  the  city. 
The  trade  is  principally  wholesale,  the  territory  covered  including  Oregon,  Wash- 
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ington,  Idaho,  Montana  and  northern  California.  They  also  make  a  specialty  of 
hardwood  lumber  and  wagon  materials  and  the  product  of  the  house  is  easily 
placed  because  of  the  well  known  business  methods  of  the  company,  straight- 
forward dealing,  prompt  execution  of  all  orders  and  the  excellence  of  the  output 
being  the  salient  features  in  the  business. 

The  block  occupied  by  the  company  does  by  no  means  constitute  the  extent  of 
Mr.  Haseltine's  investments  in  property.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  wharf  which  bears 
his  name  and  is  situated  between  East  Oak  and  East  Pine  streets.  He  has  been 
the  builder  of  much  residence  property  and  he  owns  a  fruit  farm  at  Vancouver, 
Washington.  His  financial  interests  are  extensive,  as  represented  in  the  stock  of 
of  the  United  States  National  Bank,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
became  the  first  vice  president  Moreover,  Mr.  Haseltine  is  interested  in  Ocean 
Park,  Washington,  becoming  one  of  the  promoters  of  that  attractive  resort.  In 
1883  i^  site  was  selected  by  a  number  of  Methodists  for  a  camp  meeting  grotmd 
but  the  property  was  afterward  sold  to  business  men,  who  have  been  interested 
in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  and  adding  to  its  attractions  as  an 
ocean  resort.  Wide  shaded  avenues  extend  in  various  directions  from  parks, 
where  ample  space  is  afforded  for  literary  assemblies,  religious  meetings  and 
athletic  sports.  Sea  bathing,  boating  on  the  bay  and  fishing  and  hunting  are  also 
attractive  features  here.  Something  of  Mr.  Haseltine's  standing  in  the  business 
world  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  for  three  years  vice  president  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trade,  composed  of  representative  business  men  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  during  his  incumbency  as  the  second  officer  the  yearly 
meetings  were  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  New  Orleans. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1855,  in  Stmcook,  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Haseltine 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Knox,  a  native  of  Sanbomton,  New 
Hampshire.  Her  birth  occurred  October  23,  1834,  her  father  being  Hillary  Knox, 
also  a  native  of  Sanbomton,  where  he  followed  farming.  His  father,  Daniel 
Knox,  a  native  of  Pembroke,  New  Hampshire,  was  a  paymaster  in  the  Revolu- 
tk)nary  war.  Mrs.  Haseltine  is  descended  in  the  maternal  line  from  Rev.  John 
McClintock,  who  was  chaplain  in  General  Stark's  army  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  One  of  her  ancestors,  Andrew  Knox,  was  a  brother  of  John  Knox,  tlie 
famous  religious  reformer  of  Scotland.  Eight  children  were  bom  unto  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Haseltine:  Edward  Knox,  who  was  bom  August  11,  1857,  and  engaged  in 
business  with  his  father  imtil  his  death  in  1897;  Alice  Louise,  who  was  bom 
December  2,  i860,  and  died  two  years  later;  James  Ambrose,  who  was  born 
January  5,  1865,  and  is  vice  president  and  manager  for  J.  E.  Haseltine  &  Com- 
pany; Henry  Alonzo,  bom  December  3,  1867;  Annie  Mabel,  who  was  bom 
January  6,  1871,  and  was  graduated  from  Wellesley  College  near  Boston,  Massa- 
diusetts;  William  Carl,  who  was  bom  January  3,  1873,  and  is  secretary  of  J.  E. 
Haseltine  &  Company;  Clarence  Hill,  who  was  born  June  17,  1874,  and  died  on 
the  5th  of  September  following ;  Mary  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  October,  9,  1876, 
and  is  the  wife  of  M.  H.  Schmeer,  of  Portland. 

After  coming  to  the  west  Mr.  Haseltine  was  soon  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
republican  ranks  in  this  city  and  while  his  ambition  has  by  no  means  been  in  the 
fine  of  office  holding,  he  was  in  1896  elected  a  member  of  the  state  senate  and 
served  in  the  two  regular  sessions  as  well  as  the  special  session  of  1898.  During 
diat  period  he  was  chairman  of  the  Multnomah  delegation  and  also  of  the  com- 
mittees on  municipal  corporations  and  horticulture.  He  received  appointment 
from  the  governor  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  at 
Omaha  and  later  became  one  of  the  most  active  factors  in  promoting  the 
success  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  Exposition  acting  as  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee.  He  stands  for  all  that  is  best  and  most  progressive 
in  community  affairs,  laboring  earnestly  and  effectively  to  promote  muni- 
apsil  progress.  To  this  end  he  has  cooperated  with  the  organized  move- 
ments of  the  Portland  timber  of  Commerce,  in  which  he  holds  member- 
ship.   He  has  never  ceased  to  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  church  work  and  became 
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a  charter  member  of  the  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  serving  on  its  build- 
ing committee  at  the  time  of  the  erecticm  of  the  house  of  worship.  He  has  also 
been  superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school  and  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees. 
No  plan  or  movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  along  lines  of  progress  or  im- 
provement seeks  his  aid  in  vain.  The  public  work  that  he  has  done  has  largely 
been  of  a  nature  that  has  brought  no  pecuniary  reward  and  yet  has  made  extensive 
demand  upon  his  time,  his  thought  and  his  energies.  Opportunities  that  others 
have  passed  by  heedlessly  he  has  noted  and  improved  to  the  betterment  of  the 
city  and  the  state  in  many  ways.  He  is  extremely  modest  and  unostentatious  in 
manner  but  all  who  know  him  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  praise.  In  his  life  are 
the  elements  of  greatness  because  of  the  use  he  has  made  of  his  talents  and  his 
opportunities,  because  his  thoughts  are  not  self-centered  but  are  given  to  the 
mastery  of  life  problems  and  the  fulfillment  of  his  duty  as  a  man  in  his  relations 
'to  his  fellowmen  and  as  a  citizen  in  his  relations  to  the  city,  state  and  country. 


GOVERNOR  ADDISON  C.  GIBBS. 

Upon  the  history  of  Or^on  Governor  Addison  C.  Gibbs  left  an  indelible 
impress.  He  was  the  chief  executive  of  the  state  during  the  momentous  period 
of  the  Civil  war,  when  the  unrest  and  bitter  feeling  engendered  by  hostility  between 
the  north  and  the  south  had  its  effect  upon  every  section  of  the  country.  It 
therefore  required  a  steady  hand  at  the  helm  to  guide  the  ship  of  state,  and  cme 
was  fotmd  in  Addison  C.  Gibbs.  No  one  ever  questioned  his  loyalty  or  doubted 
the  honesty  of  his  convictions,  and  he  stands  as  one  of  the  political  leaders  who, 
without  fear  or  favor,  performed  his  public  duties  and  the  result  was  beneficial 
to  the  entire  commonwealth. 

Moreover,  Portland  knew  him  as  a  leading  lawyer,  a  capable  business  man, 
and  all  who  knew  him  perscmally  were  glad  to  call  him  friend.  He  was  a  native 
of  New  York,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  East  Otto,  Cattaraugus  county,  July  9, 
1825.  His  ancestors  came  to  this  cotmtry  from  England,  the  family  being  estab- 
lished in  New  England  at  an  early  day.  Abraham  Gibbs,  his  father,  removed 
from  that  section  of  the  country  to  western  New  Yqrk  and  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Rachel  Scobey,  of  Troy,  New  York.  They  took  up  their  abode  upon  a 
farm  in  Cattaraugus  county,  which  was  then  a  frontier  district,  and  there  Addison 
C.  Gibbs  was  bom  and  reared. 

His  educational  opportunities  were  limited  but  throughout  his  life  he  remained 
a  student  and  his  broad  acquaintance  with  men  and  affairs  gave  to  him  a  wide, 
varied  and  practical  knowledge  in  excess  of  that  of  many  a  college-bred  man.  It 
was  during  the  period  of  his  residence  in  East  Otto  that,  under  the  teaching^  of 
the  Rev.  Hines  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  he  was  converted  and  joined 
the  church,  of  which  he  was  ever  afterward  a  devoted  member.  It  was  sub- 
sequent to  this  time  that  he  attended  Springville  Academy,  now  Griffith  Institute, 
and  later  he  engaged  in  teaching  school  at  Hinsdale,  Allegany  county.  New  York. 
He  regarded  this  merely  as  an  initial  step  to  other  professional  labor,  however, 
for  it  was  his  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  bar  and  while  teaching  he  devoted 
his  evening  hours  to  the  study  of  law.  The  following  year  he  was  engaged  as 
teacher  of  the  district  adjoining  his  old  home  and  in  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices received  a  salary  of  fifteen  dollars  per  month  and  his  board.  That  his  labors 
were  most  arduous  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  had  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pupils.  His  ability  as  an  instructor,  his  interest  in  his  work  and  his  pupils  made 
him  a  popular  teacher. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  that  school  in  1848  he  accepted  a  scholarship  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  New  York,  and  when  he  had  completed  the 
course  of  study  there  he  went  to  Jefferson  county,  New  York,  where  he  taught 
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school  and  also  continued  his  law  studies  when  his  work  as  teacher  had  provided 
him  with  funds  sufficient  to  prepare  for  the  bar. 

Governor  Gibbs  dated  his  residence  in  Oregon  from  1852.  Upon  his  arrival 
he  secured  a  donation  land  claim  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umpqua  river,  where  the 
town  of  Gardiner  is  situated.  In  1853  he  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Rogue 
river  Indian  war  and  was  by  the  side  of  Captain  Stewart  when  the  latter  was 
shot.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  representative  of  his  district  in  the  general 
assembly.  He  had  previously  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  in  New  York, 
during  the  campaign  when  the  rallying  cry  of  "free  soil,  free  speech,  free  men" 
stirred  the  followers  of  Van  Buren  and  Adams.  In  that  campaign  he  first  went 
iqwn  the  stump  in  the  discussion  of  the  issues  of  the  day,  displaying  an  oratorical 
ability  which  afterward  made  him  such  a  power  on  the  side  of  the  Unicm  in  the 

t  state  of  Oregon.    After  coming  to  the  coast  he  entered  actively  into  politics  as 

a  member  of  the  Oregon  legislature  and  for  some  years  thereafter  was  almost 
constantly  in  office  or  actively  connected  with  public  affairs.  In  1854  he  was 
associated  with  the  Hon.  L.  F.  Grover,  afterward  governor  and  senator,  on  a 
OHmnission  to  audit  and  report  to  the  national  government  the  spoilation  claims 
of  the  settlers  arising  out  of  the  Rogue  river  war.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  code 
commissioner  and  a  little  latter  collector  of  customs  for  Port  Perpetua,  afterward 
known  as  Port  Umpqua,  continuing  in  that  position  until  1857,  when  he  resigned. 
In  1858  Governor  Gibbs  came  to  Portland  and  entered  into  partnership  for 
the  practice  of  law  with  Judge  George  H.  Williams,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
jurists  and  statesmen  that  Oregon  has  produced.  Their  practice  was  extensive 
and  of  a  most  important  character.  Govenior  Gibbs  was  strcwig  in  arg^ument, 
dear  and  forceful  in  his  reasoning,  logical  in  his  deductions  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
at  fault  upon  the  interpretation  and  application  of  legal  principles. 

Continuing  actively  in  public  life,  Governor  Gibbs  was  elected  to  the  state 
l^slature  from  Multnomah  cotmty  in  i860  and  was  a  member  of  the  general 
assembly  which  elected  Baker  and  Nesmith,  but  at  that  time  supported  his  friend 
and  partner.  Judge  Williams.  This  he  did  not  do  for  personal  reasons  alone, 
but  because  he  endorsed  Judge  Williams'  views  concerning  national  and  state 
questions.  He  supported  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  presidency  in  i860  but 
when  the  union  republican  party  was  formed  by  a  call  made  by  the  state  central 
committee  he  was  the  first  to  sign  the  call.  The  party  gave  him  the  nomination 
for  governor  and  he  was  elected  in  1862,  that  election  placing  Oregon  on  the  side 
of  the  Union.  He  was  very  firm  in  his  executive  measures  to  protect  the  Union 
and  his  life  was  constantly  in  danger,  but  aided  by  General  Alvord,  of  the  regular 
army,  he  prevented  a  war  within  the  state.  For  four  years  he  proceeded  as  the 
chief  executive  of  the  commonwealth  and,  owing  to  the  bitterness  of  party  strife 
that  then  existed,  naturally  made  some  enemies,  but  no  one  ever  questioned  the 
int^frity  of  his  position  or  the  honesty  of  his  views,  and  time  has  set  its  approval 
upon  his  acts  as  governor.  At  the  close  of  his  four  years'  term  in  1866,  he 
received  the  caucus  nomination  of  his  party  for  United  States  senator  but  failed 
by  two  votes  of  election.  Later  in  the  contest  he  withdrew  and  the  Hon.  Henry 
I  W.  Corbett  was  elected. 

Retiring  from  office.  Governor  Gibbs  restuned  the  private  practice  of  law  in 
Portland  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  again  called  to  office,  for  in  1868  he 
was  chosen  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  fourth  district  and  was  reelected  in 
1870.    In  1872  he  received  the  appointment  of  United  States  district  attorney  for 
the  district  of  Oregon  and  his  course  in  that  position  was  such  as  to  win  him  the 
highest  commendation.    His  aid  and  influence  were  always  on  the  side  of  progress 
and  inprovenient  and  the  cause  of  education  ever  found  in  him  a  stalwart  cham- 
pion and  friend.     While  governor  he  aided  greatly  in  locating  public  lands  for 
schools  and  this  work  alone  would  entitle  him  to  remembrance.     He  served  on 
the  board  oi  trustees  of  the  Willamette  University,  which  institution  conferred 
noon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  recognition  of  his  services.    He  was 
iko     trustee  and  secretary  of  the  Portland  Academy  and  Female  Seminary  at  the 
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time  when  it  was  the  leading  educational  institution  in  the  city.  Later  he  was 
active  in  having  the  property  of  the  Portland  Academy  transferred  to  the  Willa- 
mette when  the  former  institution  was  not  regarded  as  needful  . 

In  1854  Governor  Gibbs  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  M.  Watkins,  a  daughter 
of  William  Watkins,  of  Cardiff,  Wales.  Mrs.  Gibbs  was  reared  in  Erie  county, 
New  York,  and  while  attending  the  Griffith  Institute,  of  which  she  is  a  graduate, 
became  acquainted  with  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  afterward  gave  her  hand  in 
marriage.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  in  Springville,  New  York,  and  in  the 
following  spring  he  returned  with  his  bride  to  Oregon.  They  became  the  parents 
of  seven  children:  William,  who  was  bom  in  Douglas  county,  Oregon,  and 
became  a  lawyer  but  passed  away  in  his  thirty-first  year;  Lizzie,  who  married  P. 
I.  Packard,  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia;  Charles  W. ;  Kate,  now  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Muir ;  and  three  who  died  in  infancy. 

Governor  Gibbs  was  at  different  times  interested  in  business  enterprises,  not- 
ably the  old  Oregon  Iron  Works,  established  in  1863.  He  did  with  all  of  his 
might  whatever  he  attempted  and  ever  with  a  sense  of  conscientious  obligation 
performed  his  labors,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature.  In  1884  he  went  to 
London,  England,  where  he  spent  two  years  acting  as  agent  for  parties  in  the 
east  for  the  sale  of  land  in  this  country.  It  was  there  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1886,  that  he  passed  away,  his  remains  being  interred  in  Brompton  cemetery  in 
London.  Later  the  Oregon  legislature  had  his  remains  removed  and  interred  in 
the  Riverside  cemetery  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  Willamette,  in  the  state  which 
he  so  dearly  loved  and  had  so  honorably  served.  He  was  a  high  type  of  the  noble 
Christian  gentleman  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Taylor  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  the  work  of  which  he 
greatly  aided.  He  was  a  high-minded  man,  the  honor  and  integrity  of  whose 
purpose  was  never  questioned ;  his  acts  were  resultant  and  have  constituted  forces 
for  good  in  the  development  and  progress  of  Oregon. 


JOHN  P.  SHARKEY. 


That  John  P.  Sharkey  is  a  man  of  remarkable  business  ability  is  evidenced  by 
what  he  has  accomplished  since  entering  the  field  of  real-estate  operations  in 
Portland,  previous  to  which  time  as  a  manufacturer  and  inventor  he  had  left 
his  impress  upon  mercantile  circles.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  representative 
American  citizens  who  while  promoting  individual  interests  also  contribute  in 
large  measure  to  public  progress  and  through  his  real-estate  activities  he  is  doing 
much  to  improve  the  city  with  which  he  has  allied  his  interests. 

A  native  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Sharkey  was  born  in  the  city  of  Wheeling, 
January  30,  1870.  He  comes  of  Irish  ancestry,  his  father,  Patrick  Sharkey,  hav- 
ing been  bom  in  Dundock,  County  Lough,  Ireland,  March  17,  1835.  In  1839  he 
accompanied  his  parents  on  their  emigration  to  Canada  and  was  reared  near 
Georgetown,  on  Prince  Edward  island,  spending  his  youthful  days  on  a  farm  to 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  when  he  started  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  In  March,  1852,  he  went  to  Charleton,  where  he  learned  the  saddler's 
trade,  and  then  went  to  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick.  While  there  he  was  mar- 
ried in  i860  to  Miss  Elizabetfi  McClements  and  in  1862  removed  to  Boston.  The 
following  year  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Union  army  and  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Chattanooga  and  Lookout  Mountain,  together  with  others  of  lesser 
importance.  After  the  close  of  hostilities  he  located  at  Baltimore  and  a  year  later 
went  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  but  the  desire  to  become  a  resident  of  the  west 
had  long  been  strong  within  him  and  in  1886  he  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the 
east  and  came  to  Portland,  where  he  established  a  business  for  the  exclusive 
manufacture  of  horse  collars  under  the  firm  name  of  P.  Sharkey  &  Sons,  this 
being  the  first  enterprise  of  the  character  in  Oregon.     The  factory  whi<ii  he 
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faundcd  is  still  in  operation  and  is  the  largest  of  the  kind  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Mr.  Sharkey  remained  an  aftive  and  valued  representative  of  manufacturing 
circles  in  Portland  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  August  21,  1902. 
He  is  still  survived  by  his  widow,  who  is  living  in  Portland. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  ]6tm  P.  Sharkey  pursued  his  educa- 
tion to  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  boiler- 
making.  After  working  in  that  way  for  two  years  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
Oregon  and  resimied  work  at  the  trade  with  the  firm  of  Munks  &  Norton,  with 
whom  he  completed  his  apprenticeship  a  year  and  half  later.  He  did  not  pur- 
'  sue  that  trade,  however,  but  turned  his  attention  to  the  grocery  business  in  which 
he  continued  for  two  and  a  half  years,  when  he  entered  the  saddlery  business  in 
ccmnection  with  his  father.  In  1895  ^^  began  the  manufacture  of  saddlery  inde- 
pendently and  continued  the  business  with  good  success  until  1902  under  the 
style  of  the  John  P.  Sharkey  Company.  While  thus  engaged  he  invented  many 
appliances  for  saddlery  and  harness  and  for  their  manufacture  and  his  labors 
were  of  marked  benefit  to  the  trade.  In  all  things  he  followed  most  progres- 
sive business  methods  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  characterized  his  un- 
dertakings was  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  his  line  to  use 
self-addressed  envelopes,  was  the  first  to  issue  a  catalogue  in  that  business  in 
the  state  and  was  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  use  half-tone  engravings  in  the 
same.  He  put  forth  every  effort  that  would  enhance  his  interests  in  promoting 
the  trade  and  his  progressive  spirit  and  methods  set  the  pace  which  others 
followed. 

In  February,  1902,  Mr.  Sharkey  turned  his  attention  and  efforts  to  another 
direction,  beowning  a  factor  in  r^-estate  and  insurance  circles.  In  August, 
1906,  he  consolidated  his  business  with  that  of  the  H.  W.  Lempke  Company 
becoming  a  member  of  that  firm  as  vice  president  and  director.  Fourteen  months 
later,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  management,  he  bought  out  the  entire  busi- 
ness and  assumed  all  obligations,  October  28,  1907,  placing  himself  five  hmidred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  He  has  liquidated  the  entire  debt  in  three 
years  besides  paying  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  taxes  and  interest — ^a  fact 
which  indicates  something  of  that  vast  volume  of  business  which  he  has  con- 
ducted. At  that  time  he  reorganized  the  business  under  the  name  of  the  John  P. 
Sharkey  Company,  in  which  connection  he  has  confined  his  attention  solely  to 
sub-divisions  and  to  buying  property  outright.  The  company  owns  Waverleigh 
Heights,  Council  Crest  Park,  Streator's  addition  and  Virginia  Heights,  consist- 
ing in  aJl  of  about  three  thousand  lots.  He  is  also  engaged  individually  in  the 
fire  insurance  business,  conducting  one  of  the  largest  agencies  in  the  city.  His 
progress  in  these  lines  has  been  remarkable  and  he  ranks  with  the  foremost  real- 
estate  men  of  Portland.  It  can  readily  be  understood  that  his  labors  have  been 
a  direct  agency  in  the  upbuilding  and  improvement  of  the  city  and  an  analyzation 
of  his  life  record  indicates  a  ready  sagacity  and  a  keen  discernment  in  business 
projects  as  well  as  notable  wisdom  in  investment. 

Aiside  from  what  he  has  done  in  a  business  way  Mr.  Sharkey  has  promoted 
public  progress  and  upheld  the  stability  of  the  city.  In  politics  he  is  a  stalwart 
republican,  active  in  local  affairs.  He  served  as  councilman  from  1902  to  1907 
and  was  chairman  of  the  sewer  committee  and  the  committee  on  lighting  and  a 
member  of  the  street  and  park  committees.  He  was  the  father  of  the  cement 
walk  ordinance  and  otherwise  favored  the  improvement  of  the  city  along  the 
fines  of  practical  reform  advancement  and  progress.  Since  his  retirement  from 
office  he  has  avoided  politics,  save  that  he  manifests  a  citizen's  interest  in  the  im- 
portant questicttis  and  issues  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Sharkey  is  identified  with  a  number  of  fraternal  organizations,  including 

the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  United  Artisans,  the  Independent  Order  of 

Foresters,   the    Catholic   Order  of   Foresters,   the   Knights  of   Columbus,   the 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.    All  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  Portland 

receive  his  endorsement  and  cooperation,  as  manifest  in  his  connection  with  the 
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Commercial  Qub,  the  Waverly-Richmond  Push  Qub  and  the  East  Side  Push 
Qub.  He  and  his  family  are  communicants  of  the  Catholic  church.  He  was 
married  in  Portland,  January  23,  1894,  to  Miss  Ellen  Jane  Graham,  a  daughter 
of  William  J.  Graham,  a  pioneer  of  tfiis  city,  and  unto  them  have  been  bom  four 
sons:  Graham  Patrick,  Clements  John,  Ellis  Joseph  and  Herman  Joseph,  aged 
respectively  fifteen,  thirteen,  eleven  and  eight  years.  The  family  residence  is  in 
the  Holladay  addition  to  Portland. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  one  of  the  young  business  men  of  Portland — a 
history  that  contains  much  that  is  exemplary  and  inspiring,  indicating  the  op- 
portunities which  lie  before  men  in  the  west  and  which  give  ready  and  substan- 
tial return  to  energy  and  intelligently  directed  effort.  In  this  age  of  rapid  de- 
velopment he  has  found  a  fruitful  field  in  real-estate  dealing  and  has  made  rapid 
strides  toward  the  goal  of  prosperity 


JUSTUS  M.  STROWBRIDGE. 

In  the  year  1849,  on  the  trail  to  Oregon  and  the  northwest  and  on  the  trail  to 
California,  tfeere  was  an  ahnost  continuous  wagon  train.  The  great  majority  of 
these  prairie  schooners  were  drawn  by  oxen  but  occasionally  there  was  seen  a 
party  more  fortimate  than  other  travelers  whose  wagons  were  drawn  by  mules, 
enabling  them  to  complete  the  journey  in  a  much  shorter  period  than  could  be 
done  when  the  slow  plodding  oxen  hauled  people  and  supplies  over  the  prairies, 
the  plains,  the  deserts  and  the  mountains  that  separated  the  Mississippi  valley 
from  the  far  west.  Justus  M.  Strowbridge  was  with  a  party  that  traveled  by  mule 
train.  A  youth  of  seventeen  years,  he  thought  that  gold  could  be  found  anywhere 
in  California  and  with  the  expectation  of  rapidly  acquiring  a  f orttmc,  he  pudied  on 
day  after  day  with  light  heart  and  high  hopes.  His  birthplace  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Danville,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  natal  day  was  August  22,  1832.  His  father, 
Philip  M.  Strowbridge,  was  a  farmer  and  business  man  of  that  locality,  conducting 
a  hotel  about  two  miles  from  Danville,  where  he  also  had  a  farm  and  operated  a 
lime  kiln.  He  came  of  a  family  of  English  lineage  and  wedded  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith,  a  lady  of  German  descent.  Prior  to  this  time  he  had  been  married  but  his 
first  wife  died  at  the  birth  of  their  only  child,  Sarah. 

Justus  M.  Strowbridge  was  the  third  child  in  a  family  of  eight  children  and 
was  but  five  years  of  age  when  his  parents  removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Marion 
county,  Ohio,  the  father  purchasing  a  large  farm  of  over  six  hundred  acres  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Marion.  He  was  there  engaged  in  raising  stock  and  was 
numbered  among  the  most  extensive  and  representative  agriculturists  and  stock- 
raisers  of  that  community. 

It  was  upon  the  homestead  farm  there  that  Justus  M.  Strowbridge  spent  the 
days  of  his  youth  from  the  age  of  five  to  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  In  the  mean- 
time his  education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  He 
then  started  across  the  plains  with  a  party  of  eight  people  having  two  wagons. 
Mr.  Strowbridge's  father  fitted  out  the  wagons  and  he  left  home  with  the  gold 
fields  of  California  as  his  destination.  He  supposed  that  he  could  find  gold  any- 
where in  California  and  his  hopes  rose  as  he  proceeded  on  the  way.  His  brother 
William  accompanied  him  and  they  left  Marion  county,  Ohio,  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1850,  traveling  westward  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  where  they  crossed  the 
river  and  joined  McLeod's  wagon  train  from  Columbus,  Ohio.  There  were  then 
about  fifty  wagons  in  the  train.  They  reached  Placerville,  California,  after  three 
months'  travel  from  St.  Joseph,  having  made  a  very  quick  trip,  for  they  drove 
mules  and  could  thus  journey  much  faster  than  if  they  had  driven  oxen.  Mr. 
Strowbridge  at  once  made  his  way  to  the  mines  but  soon  learned  that  gold  was 
not  to  be  had  for  the  asking  and  even  after  diligent  search  it  was  not  always  to 
be  obtained.    He  spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  mines — a  period  of  hard  work 
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and  much  exposure.  He  then  gave  up  his  search  for  wealth  in  that  way,  leaving 
the  mines  with  about  vighty-four  hundred  dollars.  From  California  he  wended 
his  way  northward  to  Oregon,  for  in  the  meantime  his  father  and  the  family  had 
come  to  the  Sunset  state.  The  father,  however,  died  three  days  after  his  arrival, 
having  contracted  fever  at  The  Dalles.  Another  influencing  force  in  Justus 
Strowbridge's  choice  of  a  location  was  the  Thurston  letters,  which  he  read  and 
which  were  descriptive  of  this  country  and  its  possibilities.  He  made  his  way 
ncMthward  from  San  Francisco  on  the  old  steamship  G>lumbia  to  St.  Helens,  the 
trip  costing  him  eighty-five  dollars.  This  was  in  1854.  He  had  to  pay  five 
dollars  for  transportation  f rcmfi  St.  Helens  to  Portland  and  five  dollars  more  to 
Oregon  City,  where  his  brother  Joseph  lived,  while  his  mother  resided  in  the 
country  near  by.  Justus  M.  Strowbridge  went  on  a  visit  to  his  mother  and  a  few 
weeks  later  bought  a  horse,  saddle  and  bridle  and  rode  up  an  down  the  Willamette 
valley  in  order  to  find  a  location  for  a  home.  However,  he  returned  to  Portland 
and  took  up  his  residence  here.  In  connection  with  his  brother  Joseph,  who  had 
previously  established  the  business  here,  he  b^^n  buying  produce  and  shipping  it 
to  California.  He  traveled  all  over  this  part  of  the  country  buying  produce  and 
paid  as  high  as  fifteen  dollars  a  bushel  for  apples,  which  were  sold  in  California 
for  a  dollar  and  fifty-five  cents  per  pound.  Through  all  the  intervening  years 
from  1853  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Strowbridge  has  made  his  home  in  Portland. 
He  and  his  brother  were  in  business  together  for  a  short  time  and  before  their 
partnership  was  formed  Justus  M.  Strowbridge  .was.  engaged  for  some  years  in 
buying  and  selling  hogs,  in  which  business vhe^OAdQ  considerable  money.  After 
Ae  partnership  with  his  brother  was  disioJVfJd  hccarricii  on  the  produce  business 
alone,  making  shipments  to  the  mines  in  Idaho  and  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
He  kept  a  ntunber  of  mules  to  haul  the  gopds  to  Idaho  and  continued  in  that 
business  with  good  success  for  a  long  period,  running  a  pack  train  a  part  of  the 
time.  He  met  with  all  of  the  hardships  and  experiences  incident  to  the  conduct 
of  a  business  of  that  character  in  a  frontier  country.  In  1876  he  erected  two 
business  blocks  in  Portland,  one  at  the  comer  of  Second  and  Yamhill  streets  and 
flic  other  at  the  comer  of  First  and  Alder  streets.  He  purchased  the  ground 
at  the  comer  of  Second  and  Yamhill  in  the  early  'sos  when  it  was  covered  with 
stumps.  Something  of  the  rise  in  property  values  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he 
paid  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  land  which  he  bought  and  in  1885, 
when  he  purchased  a  piece  of  land  on  Third  street,  he  paid  twenty-five  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  for  it.  From  time  to  time  he  has  invested  in  Portland  prop- 
perty  until  his  holdings  are  now  quite  extensive  and  retum  to  him  a  very  gratify- 
ing annual  income. 

Mr.  Strowbridge  owns  an  attractive  home  at  No.  405  East  Twenty-first  street 
North.  His  wife  was  formerly  Mrs.  Alice  Jeannette  Crawford,  a  widow  and 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Jewett,  formerly  a  merchant  of  Springville,  New  York.  By  a 
foraaer  marriage  Mr.  Strowbridge  had  two  children :  Thomas,  who  married  and 
at  his  death  left  one  child,  Alice  Dorothy ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  Germany 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  while  visiting  there  with  her  father.  Mrs.  Strow- 
bridfe  also  had  two  children  by  her  former  marriage:  Mabel  E.,  now  the  wife 
of  Harry  Cake,  of  Portland;  and  Edward  C,  a  farmer  of  Qarke  county,  Wash- 
ington. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  residence  in  Portland  Mr.  Strowbridge  was  a  member 
ol  the  volunteer  fire  department  and  he  has  always  willingly  cooperated  in  move- 
ments and  measures  which  have  been  promoted  for  the  benefit  and  upbuilding  of 
4e  city.  In  politics  he  is  a  stalwart  republican  but  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
cffice  have  had  no  attraction  for  him.  He  belongs  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
dmrch  and  has  found  recreation  and  pleasure  in  travel,  having  made  an  exten- 
sive tour  of  Europe  and  visited  many  sections  of  the  United  States.  For  sixty- 
one  years  he  has  lived  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  for  fifty-seven  years  has  made  his 
home  in  Portland.  He  has  intimate  knowledge  of  the  experiences  of  pioneer  life, 
for  he  traveled  extensively  over  this  part  of  the  country  in  a  day  when  there  were 
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no  railroads  and  when  the  public  highways  were  little  more  than  Indian  tnuk 
To  the  mines  and  to  the  pioneer  farms  he  went,  buying  and  selling  produce,  and 
his  business  judgment  prompted  his  investment  in  property  here,  the  wisdom  of 
this  move  being  demonstrated  in  its  largely  increased  values.  He  is  today  (me  of 
the  honored  and  respected  residents  of  Portland,  having  a  circle  of  friends  here 
almost  coextensive  with  the  circle  of  his  acquaintances. 


JOHN  STONE  BRADLEY. 

John  Stone  Bradley,  connected  for  many  years  with  the  development  of  the 
great  lumber  industry  of  the  northwest,  which  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  commercial  prosperity  in  this  section  of  the  country,  has  manifested 
throughout  his  business  career  adaptability  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
are  ever  essential  factors  of  success.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Portland  since 
1889,  but  for  many  years  before  had  been  identified  with  lumber  interests  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  He  was  bom  in  Lee,  Massachusetts,  September 
I,  1842,  a  son  of  Eli  and  Amanda  B.  Bradley,  who  were  farming  people.  The 
former  was  a  son  of  Eli  Bradley,  Sr.,  and  a  grandson  of  Jesse  Bradley,  who 
served  as  captain  of  a  company  of  Massachusetts  voltmteers  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war. 

John  Stone  Bradley  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  branches 
of  English  learning  in  the  public  schools  and  had  entered  Union  College,  at 
Schenectady,  New  York,  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1864,  pursuing  the  sci- 
entific course,  when  he  put  aside  his  text-books  that  he  might  respond  to  the 
country's  call  for  troops,  enlisting  in  1862  for  three  years'  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Thirty-seventh  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  continued  at  the 
front  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war,  taking  active  part  in  a  number  of 
important  engagements  and  never  wavering  in  his  loyalty  to  the  old  flag  and 
the  cause  it  represented.  He  was  promoted  to  first  sergeant,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1862 ;  to  second  lieutenant,  January  29,  1863 ;  first  lieutenant,  February  9, 
1864;  and  adjutant,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1864.  He  was  brevetted  captain, 
for  bravery  in  action  at  Petersburg  and  Little  Sailors  Creek,  April  6,  1865,  and 
on  the  i6th  of  May  following  was  honorably  discharged. 

When  the  war  was  over  Mr.  Bradley  returned  to  Lee,  Massachusetts,  in 
1865,  and  there  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  paper.  Two  years 
later,  in  1867,  he  removed  to  Bay  City,  Michigan,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  until  1878,  when  he  removed  to  Newark,  Ohio,  where 
he  established  himself  in  business  as  a  dealer  in  lumber.  Eleven  years  were 
there  passed  and  in  1889  he  came  to  Portland,  joining  the  Bridal  Veil  Lumber- 
ing Company  at  Bridal  Veil,  Oregon,  as  a  stockholder  and  manager.  For 
eighteen  years  he  successfully  controlled  the  interests  of  that  company,  but  dur- 
ing 1907  severed  his  connection  therewith  and  became  a  stockholder  and  the 
manager  of  the  Bradley  Logging*  Company,  a  corporation  with  main  oflice  in 
Portland,  while  its  railroad  and  loggring  camps  are  at  Cathlamet,  Washington. 
To  the  expansion  and  development  of  the  business  of  this  company  Mr.  Bradley 
IS  now  devoting  his  energies,  and  his  long  experience  in  connection  with  the 
lumber  business,  covering  forty-three  vears,  well  equips  him  for  the  successful 
control  of  the  business,  which  is  constantly  growing  in  volume  and  importance. 
He  is  enabled  to  speak  with  authority  utx>n  the  lumber  interests  of  the  north- 
west, and  with  fine  timber  lands  and  well  equipped  logging  camps  the  company 
IS  now  taking  out  a  large  amount  of  timber  annually  and  making  extensive 
sales  to  the  lumber  trade. 

In  December,   1866,  Mr.  Bradlev  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  J.  Slurbs. 
His  second  wife,  whom  he  wedded  January  25,  1885,  was  M.  Louise  Bradley. 
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His  living  children  are  Harry  L.  and  Elisabeth  A.  Bradley,  both  residents  of 
Portland. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  whig  party  and  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  republican  party  since  its  organization,  giving  to  it  unfaltering 
support  as  the  expression  of  his  political  opinions.  He  was  made  a  Mason 
in  1865  and  about  1882  became  a  Knight  Templar.  The  following  year  he 
joined  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  in  1908  became  a  member  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  while  on  the  15th  of  May,  1909,  he  joined 
the  military  order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States.  His  religious  faith 
is  evidenced  in  his  membership  in  and  active  support  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Portland,  in  which  he  is  serving  as  an  elder.  He  is  greatly  interested 
in  the  grow^th  of  the  church  and  the  extension  of  its  influence,  and  its  teachings 
have  found  expression  in  his  life,  for  he  has  shaped  his  actions  in  harmony 
therewith.  His  business  career  has  been  characterized  by  enterprise,  wise  utili- 
zation of  opportunity  and  incorruptible  integrity,  and  the  value  of  his  service 
to  his  associates  has  been  such  as  to  continue  him  in  important  business  relations. 


CHARLES  SAMUEL  JACKSON. 

Dictating  the  policy  of  the  Oregon  Journal  and  holding  much  of  the  stock 
of  the  paper,  it  is  the  expression  of  the  life  work  and  purposes  of  Charles  S. 
Jackscm,  a  man  of  firm  convictions,  unequivocal  in  every  expression  and  act- 
uated in  all  that  he  does  by  a  progressive  spirit  that  seeks  the  public  good  as 
w&l  as  individual  success.  He  was  bom  on  Jackson's  creek  in  Middlesex 
county,  Virginia,  September  15,  i860,  a  son  of  James  Henry  and  Anna  (Boss) 
Jackson,  the  former  a  merchant  and  farmer.  His  common-school  education 
was  supplemented  by  a  course  in  a  business  college  but  otherwise  his  lessons 
of  life  have  been  learned  in  the  practical  school  of  experience. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  when  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  removed  from  Virginia 
to  Pendleton,  Oregon,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  there  instituted  the  agency  of 
the  Utah,  Oregon  and  Idaho  Stage  Company,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Hon. 
John  Hatley,  of  Idaho,  its  general  manager  "because  you  favor  Abraham  Lin- 
ccdn."  Beyond  the  personal  resemblance  to  the  martyred  president  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  the  same  spirit  of  fidelity  and  adaptability,  for  he  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  this  office  until  he  voluntarily  withdrew  in  1883  to  de- 
vote his  attention  to  other  interests.  In  1881  he  had  purchased  the  East 
Or^ionian  from  the  late  Lewis  Berkeley  Cox,  then  of  Pendleton,  and  following 
his  resignation  as  stage  agent  he  concentrated  his  efforts  upon  the  publication, 
upbuilding  and  improvement  of  the  paper,  in  which  work  he  continued  until 
1902,  when  he  came  to  Portland  and  purchased  the  Evening  Journal.  He  then 
changed  its  name  to  the  Oregon  Journal  and  at  present  holds  nearly  all  of  the 
stock  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  bond  issue.  The  Journal  speaks  for  itself 
as  a  prosperous  institution  of  Portland,  conducted  along  the  lines  of  modem  and 
progressive  newspaper  education,  being  well  organized  not  only  in  the  department 
of  business  management  but  in  the  corps  of  its  writers  and  representatives  and 
in  its  mechanical  department.  To  the  paper  he  ^ves  general  supervision,  de- 
manding ever  that  a  high  standard  shall  be  maintained. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1886,  in  Pendleton,  Oregon,  Mr.  Jackson  was  married 
to  Miss  Maria  Foster  Qopton,  and  they  have  two  sons :  Francis  Qopton,  born 
October  19.  1887;  and  Philip  Ludwell,  bom  October  18,  1893. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  never  held  public  office  but  was  appointed  by  President 
Grover  Cleveland  as  receiver  of  the  National  Bank  of  Pendleton,  and  during 
his  receivership,  from  1804  until  1897,  succeeded  in  managing  the  trust  so  as  to 
pay  all  of  the  debts  of  the  bank  dollar  for  dollar,  with  eight  per  cent  interest 
on  deferred  pB.yments.    He  is  independent  in  politics  with  leanings  to  the  most 
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democratic  forms.  He  believes  in  a  secret  ballot,  initiative  and  referendum,  the 
direct  primary  law,  direct  taxation,  equal  opportunity  to  all  men ;  in  other  ways 
he  is  a  believer  in  equal  rights,  free  speech,  free  press,  free  men  and  in  the 
voice  of  the  whole  people.  He  does  not  hold  club  or  fraternal  relations  and  in 
his  religious  opinions  is  not  biased  by  form  or  creed,  displaying  much  of  the 
catholicity  of  spirit  which  marks  him  in  other  relations.  He  is  a  believer  in  his 
fellowmen  and  the  ultimate  progress  of  the  rights  and  triumph  of  all,  and  his 
efforts  at  all  times  are  toward  the  accomplishment  of  that  end.  Regarded  as  a 
citizen  and  in  his  social  relations,  he  beldngs  to  that  public-spirited,  useful  and 
helpful  type  of  man  whose  ambitions  and  desires  are  centered  and  directed  in 
those  channels  tlirough  which  flow  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 


JOSEPH  ALFRED  STROWBRIDGE. 

Joseph  Alfred  Strowbridge  was  bom  December  i,  1835,  in  Montour  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  son  of  Philip  M.  and  Elizabeth  K.  Strowbridge.  John 
Strowbridge,  of  Colleton,  was  bom  in  Devonshire,  England,  in  1500.  Some  of 
his  descendants  emigrated  to  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
William  Strowbridge,  the  ancestor  of  the  Strowbridge  family  in  the  United 
States,  came  from  Scotland  in  1718,  settling  in  Middleborough,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Strowbridge's  parents  and  grandparents  were  bom  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1836  his  parents  removed  to  Marion  county,  Ohio,  where  his  boyhood  was  spent. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  and  while  preparing  to  enter  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  his  father  determined  to  emigrate  to  Oregon. 

The  family  left  Ohio  in  October,  185 1,  spending  the  winter  in  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri.  In  the  early  spring  they  again  took  up  the  long  journey  across  the 
plains,  arriving  in  Portland,  October  4,  1852,  just  wie  year  from  Ohio  to  Oregon. 
From  The  Dalles,  Mr.  Strowbridge  with  the  assistance  of  three  men,  brought 
the  stock  down  into  the  Willamette  valley  by  the  old  Indian  trail  over  the  moun- 
tains, the  family  coming  by  the  river.  An  ardent  lover  of  nature  he  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery.  Nothing  in  later  life  ever  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  his  first  view  of  the  "Promised  Land." 

The  boy  stood  upon  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  great  "River  of  the  West." 
The  deep  blue  waters  collected  from  ten  thousand  streams,  swept  by  in  mighty 
current  to  the  sea.  In  the  distance  "Bright  Willamette"  winding  like  a  silver 
thread  through  the  valley,  hastening  to  join  the  lordly  Columbia.  This  lovely 
valley !  Its  wild  beauty  soon  to  be  enhanced  by  fields  of  golden  grain,  sun-kissed 
orchards  and  gardens  of  roses — lay  like  an  emerald  in  the  evening  sunlight, 
for  in  the  crimson  west  the  sunset  gates  were  open  and  a  flood  of  radiant  light 
was  upon  river  and  valley,  mountain  and  forest.  The  purple  shades  of  evening 
hung  over  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cascade  range;  against  the  dark  rich  shades  of 
the  evergreen  forest,  the  vine-maple  draped  its  pale-green  tapestry;  beautiful 
fems  in  tropical  luxuriance  were  all  about  him,  while  just  across  the  canyon 
Mount  Hood  towered  thousands  of  feet  in  solitary  grandeur;  the  snows  of 
centuries  glistening  in  the  rosy  tints  of  the  after-glow.  To  him  it  was  a  glimpse 
of  paradise.  That  night  he  camped  beneath  the  Oregon  stars,  and  as  he  listened 
to  the  murmuring  of  the  west  wind  through  the  trees  like  an  echo  from  the 
distant  ocean,  a  sweet  and  restful  peace  came  upon  him ;  the  weary  journey  of 
three  thousand  miles  had  ended  and  this  beautiful  land  beside  the  westem  sea 
was  henceforth  to  be  his  home. 

At  The  Dalles  his  father  was  stricken  with  "mountain-fever,"  dying  a  few 
days  after  their  arrival  in  Portland ;  and  upon  the  boy  not  yet  seventeen  devolved 
the  responsibility  of  the  support  of  the  family.  Following  the  death  of  the 
father  came  the  loss  of  the  entire  band  of  fine  horses,  which  had  been  brought 
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across  the  plains  with  greatest  care;  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  December,  1852, 
lay  upon  the  ground  two  months,  making  grazing  impossible,  while  there  was  no 
feed  to  be  had. 

With  courageous  heart  the  boy  accepted  any  employment  he  could  get  and 
went  to  work  with  willing  hands.  He  soon  saved  a  little  money  and  in  1853  sent 
a  few  boxes  of  apples  to  San  Francisco  in  care  of  Purser  Meade  of  the  steam- 
ship Columbia — ^the  very  first  ever  shipped  from  Oregon  to  that  city.  The  re- 
turns from  this  venture  were  So  surprisingly  good  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
go  into  the  business  quite  extensively,  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  domestic  produce. 
His  success  was  phenomenal,  but  the  first  results  of  his  undertaking  were  swept 
away  in  1856  by  the  failure  of  Adams  &  Company's  Bank  in  San  Francisco.  He 
had  deposited  ten  thousand  dollars  over  night  for  safe  keeping,  and  next  morn- 
ing learned  with  himdreds  of  others,  that  all  the  gold  had  been  carted  at  night  to 
the  dock  and  placed  on  board  a  ship  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor — ^that  ship 
sailed  through  the  Golden  Gate  at  (faybreak.  His  faith  in  human  honesty  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock,  but  at  twenty-one  the  heart  is  buoyant;  he  had  estab- 
lished an  excellent  credit  and  made  rapid  financial  headway. 

In  1858  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  C.  M.  Wiberg  in  the  retail  boot 
and  shoe  business,  with  leather  and  findings  as  a  branch.  A  little  later,  appreciat- 
ing the  possibilities  of  these  lines  of  trade,  he  went  to  Boston  and  established 
rektions  with  the  manufacturers  of  that  ci^,  shipping  his  goods  by  the  isthmus 
of  Panama  and  around  Cape  Horn;  thus  establishing  the  first  wholesale  boot 
and  shoe  house  north  of  San  Francisco.  In  1870  Wiberg  &  Strowbridge  sold 
the  boot  and  shoe  business  to  a  San  Francisco  firm,  Mr.  Strowbridge  retaining 
the  leather  and  findings.  He  was  the  pioneer  leather  merchant  of  Oregon  and 
the  first  to  import  direct  from  the  European  mctk-kd:,  buying  from  the  tanneries 
in  the  south  of  France  and  receiving  his  goods  through  the  custom  house  at 
Astoria  and  later  at  the  port  of  Portland.  ' 

In  August,  1873,  twenty-one  blocks  in  the  heart  of  Portland's  business  district 
were  swept  by  fire.  Mr.  Strowbridge  lost  heavily — everything  he  had  was  either 
burned  or  torn  down  to  check  the  fire.  "Well!"  he  said,  as  he  surveyed  the 
smoking  ruins,  "the  ground  is'  left.  I'll  try  again."  Mr.  Strowbridge  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  Willamette  Company,  No.  i,  Portland  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment, organized  in  1853  ^V  the  citizens  of  the  little  hamlet  for  their  mutual 
protection.  He  who  first  saw  the  red  glare  upon  the  midnight  sky  rang  the  bell. 
The  service  in  the  two  little  churches  in  the  woods  was  often  disturbed  by  an 
"alarm."  Upon  one  occasion  an  itinerant  preacher  at  the  dose  of  his  long  prayer 
— opened  his  eyes  to  find  that  every  soul  had  gone  to  the  fire. 

In  1855  when  the  Indian  war  cloud  darkened  aicross  the  western  sky  and 
hostile  bands  of  painted  Indians  in  ugly  mood  roved  about  the  country,  Mr. 
Strowbridge  realizing  that  the  isolated  farms  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
treaclierous  foe,  rode  out  through  the  valley  warning  the  people  of  the  danger 
and  advising  them  to  bring  their  families  into  Portland.  They  came  from  every 
direction,  driving  their  stock,  and  camped  in  the  streets  of  the  little  town  until 
they  could  return  in  safety  to  their  homes.  These  people  never  forgot  this 
kind  service  and  deeply  appreciated  the  thoughtfulness  which  saved  them  frcwn 
the  horrors  of  Indian  massacre. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  L.  H.  Wakefield  and  Mr.  Strowbridge  took  the 
initial  step  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Portland  Library  Association 
by  collecting  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  this  purpose.  This  money  was 
subscribed  in  one  afternoon ;  it  did  not  take  kmg  to  see  everyone  and  the  young 
pioneers  were  both  generous  and  enterprising.  Mr.  W.  S.  Ladd  headed  the 
list  with  one  hundred  dollars,  upon  condition  that  "It  should  always  be  kept  out 
of  politics."  Mr.  Henry  Failing  sent  the  money  to  his  agent  in  New  York, 
who  had  the  books  carefully  selected  and  forwarded  to  Portland  by  the  isthmus 
of  PansmsL.     Mr.  Wakefield  was  elected  president  and  continued  in  office  several 

years. 
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Forty  years  ago  Mr.  Strowbridge  organized  the  first  company  to  build  a 
bridge  across  the  Willamette  at  Portland  but  this  enterprise  was  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  times  and  the  project  fell  through.  One  friend  told  him  "If  there 
were  a  dozen  bridges"  he  "would  always  use  the  ferry,"  that,  "his  horse  might 
rest  while  he  was  crossing."  Seventeen  years  afterward  this  same  gentleman 
was  the  president  of  the  company  that  built  the  first  bridge  and  at  the  formal 
opening  April  12,  1887,  drove  in  triumphal  procession  over  the  new  structure, 
with  waving  flags  and  a  brass  band — the  proudest  and  lu4)piest  man  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Strowbridge  was  an  enthusiastic  republican  and  in  1888  was  elected  to 
represent  Multnomah  county  in  the  state  legislature.  It  was  from  his  high 
character  and  varied  abilities,  his  unshaken  loyalty  to  Oregon  and  his  devotion 
to  her  interests  that  he  was  enabled  to  assist  materially  in  the  promotion  of 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  and  state  he  loved  so  well. 

His  faith  in  Portland's  ultimate  future  as  a  great  commercial  city  was  bound- 
less, and  he  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  his  prophecy.  All 
his  efforts  have  added  to  her  prosperity  and  every  dollar  he  acquired  has  been 
invested  here,  always  foremost  in  every  enterprise  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
citizens  and  in  the  foundation  of  every  institution  for  the  relief  of  misery  and 
want.  With  Revolutionary  ancestry  upon  both  sides — ^the  fires  of  patriotism 
burned  in  his  veins  to  shine  with  a  steady  light.  Mr.  Strowbridge  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Willamette  Lodge,  No.  2,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  Portland  Qiapter,  No.  3, 
R.  A.  M. ;  Oregon  Commandery,  No.  i,  K.  T. ;  and  Or^on  Consistory  No.  i, 
Scottish  Rite  Masons,  thirty-second  d^^ee. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Strowbridge,  which  occurred  June  30,  1903,  was  most 
sudden  and  unexpected.  For  fifty-one  years  a  citizen  of  Portland,  he  retained 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  entire  ccwnmunity.  No  man  ever  brought  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  higher  ideals.  Uncomplaining  in  adversity,  he  patiently 
awaited  his  opportunity — with  unerring  judgment  he  grasped  the  possibilities, 
and  with  untiring  industry  and  persistent  effort  followed  the  path  leading  to 
ultimate  success.  He  was  courteous  and  obliging  to  everyone,  kind  to  men  in 
misfortune,  eminently  big-hearted  and  generous,  he  will  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  many.  Established  fifty-two  years  ago,  The  J.  A.  Strowbridge  Leather 
Company  is  today  one  of  the  oldest  of  Portland's  business  houses  and  for  fifty- 
eight  consecutive  years  the  name  of  Joseph  A.  Strowbridge  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  Portland's  progress. 

Mr.  Strowbridge  was  married  in  1864,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Mary  H. 
Bodman,  who,  with  four  sons  and  a  daughter  survives  him.  These  children: 
Alfred  B.,  George  H.,  Joseph  A.  Jr.,  Mary  H.  and  Henry  J.  Strowbridge  are  all 
natives  of  Portland,  Oregon. 


CHARLES  E.  FIELDS. 


Prominent  among  those  who  are  active  in  the  development  of  Portland 
through  the  field  of  real-estate  operation,  having  laid  out  a  number  of  the  at- 
tractive additions  to  the  city,  is  Charles  Edward  Fields,  who  was  bom  in  Kil- 
boum  City,  Wisconsin,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1858.  His  father,  Samuel  H. 
Fields,  was  bom  in  Scott  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1821.  He 
was  a  mason  contractor,  learning  his  trade  in  early  life.  In  1854  he  removed 
from  Kentucky  to  Missouri  and  thence  to  Wisconsin  in  1855.  The  growing  op- 
portunities of  the  Pacific  northwest  attracted  him,  however,  and  in  1875  he 
came  to  Oregon,  settling  at  Mount  Tabor.  Here  his  remaining  days  were  passed, 
his  death  occurring  January  11,  1895.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Fields,  was 
also  born  in  Scott  county,  her  natal  day  being  March  18,  1833. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin  Charles  E.  Fields  pursued  his  education 
through  consecutive  grades  to  his  graduation  from  the  high  school  of  Kilboum 
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Gty  with  the  class  of  1875.  In  that  year  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Or^;oa 
and  was  identified  with  fanning  interests  at  Mount  Tabor  until  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  He  then  accepted  a  position  as  locomotive  engineer  and  for  eleven 
years  remained  in  the  railroad  service  in  that  capacity,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  hotel  and  real-estate  business  in  Portland.  He  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  C.  E.  Fields  &  Company,  handling  principally  their  own 
properties,  including  city  and  suburban  real-estate.  In  this  connecticm  he  has 
laid  out  the  East  Paradise  Springs  addition,  the  Mount  Tabor  Central  tract,  the 
Summit  addition,  the  Stunmit  annex  and  other  additicms,  developing  suburbs 
in  and  around  Mount  Tabor.  Recognizing  the  fact^hat  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Tabor  oflFered  splendid  building  sites,  because  of  their  altitude  above  the  river 
and  their  fine  outlook,  he  has  given  his  attention  to  property  in  that  locality  and 
is  developing  there  some  of  the  most  attractive  districts  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Fields  was  married  in  Albany,  Oregon,  February  18,  1885,  to  Miss 
Alice  C.  Rumbaugh,  a  daughter  of  William  Rumbaugh,  the  former  county  com- 
missioner of  Albany.  Their  children  are  Willow  May  and  Hazel  J.,  aged  rc- 
^)ectively  twenty  and  seventeen  years,  and  now  students  in  the  Or^on  Uni- 
versity.   The  family  reside  at  No.  475  Pacific  street. 

Mr.  Fields  votes  with  the  republican  party  but  is  not  active  in  political 
circles.  He  is  a  life  member  of  Hawthorne  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  also  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Mason  and  a  member  of  Al  Kader  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
He  is  also  connected  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  his  membership  in 
the  Ccmimercial  Qub  indicates  his  interest  and  cooperation  in  the  movements 
which  are  projected  by  that  organization  for  the  development  of  the  city  and 
the  exploitation  of  its  advantages. 


JOHN  S.  BEALL. 


In  the  path  of  orderly  progression,  each  step  being  made  at  the  cost  of 
earnest  labor  and  close  application,  John  S.  Beall  has  reached  an  enviable  place 
in  Portland's  business  circles,  being  now  closely  associated  with  its  industrial 
and  commercial  interests  as  the  president  of  the  firm  of  Beall  &  Company,  the 
Utah  Culvert  Company  and  the  Montana  Culvert  Company,  the  last  two  being 
located  in  the  respective  states  which  the  name  implies.  Mr.  Beall  is  a  native 
of  Dalton,  Georgia,  where  he  was  born  November  19,  1866.  His  father,  John 
L.  Beall,  was  a  native  of  Baltimore  and  was  connected  with  mercantile  and 
machinery  business  lines  in  Texas  for  a  considerable  period,  his  death  occur- 
ring in  the  Lone  Star  state  in  1908  when  he  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  His 
wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth  Swift.  She,  too,  was  a  native  of  Mary- 
land and  died  in  1878  when  about  thirty-two  years  of  age. 

John  S.  Beall  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  five  children,  four  sons  and  a 
daughter,  and  with  the  exception  of  himself  all  are  living  in  Texas.  The  fam- 
ily removed  to  that  state  when  he  was  but  five  years  of  age,  and  he  acquired  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  Greenville.  He  lost  his  mother  when  twelve  years 
of  age,  at  which  time  he  left  home.  He  has  since  been  dependent  entirely  upon 
his  own  resources  and  has  won  the  proud  American  title  of  a  self-made  man. 
Placing  his  dependence  upon  the  substantial  qualities  of  industry,  enterprise 
and  trustworthiness,  as  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes  he  has  builded  wisely 
and  well.  Throughout  his  life  he  has  been  connected  with  commercial  pursuits, 
principally  in  the  machinery  lines.  Since  twenty  years  of  age  he  has  served 
in  clerical  and  selling  capacities  until  reaching  the  position  of  management  in 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  important  commercial 
enterprises  of  Portland.  He  came  to  this  city  in  1889  and  was  connected  with 
some  of  the  largest  machinery  jobbers  in  this  city  until  1900,  when,  feeling  that 
rfje  capital  which  he  had  saved  from  his  earnings  justified  his  embarkation  in 
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business  on  his  own  account,  he  organized  the  firm  of  Beall  &  Ccmipany,  job* 
bers  in  road-making  machinery,  grading  machinery  and  agricultural  implements. 
In  this  connection  he  has  built  up  an  extensive  business,  his  trade  covering  a 
wide  territory.  Realizing  that  satisfied  patrons  are  ever  the  best  advertisement, 
he  bent  every  energy  toward  giving  his  customers  eflScient  and  prompt  service 
and,  handling  standard  makes,  he  was  not  long  in  securing  a  trade  that  made 
the  volume  of  his  business  an  extensive  one.  In  1904  he  organized  the  Security 
Vault  &  Metal  Works,  manufacturers  of  metal  furniture  and  corrugated  cul- 
verts, and  of  this  company  he  is  also  the  president.  In  1909  he  organized  the 
Utah  Culvert  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  Montana  Culvert  Con^wmy 
of  Missoula,  Montana,  of  both  of  which  he  is  president.  These,  as  subsidiary 
companies  to  the  Vault  &  Metal  Company,  facilitate  the  business  in  making 
central  shipping  points  that  bring  the  supply  close  to  the  trade.  As  he  has 
prospered  in  his  undertakings  Mr.  Beall  has  also  extended  his  efforts  to  agri- 
cultural lines.  He  owns  and  operates  about  one  thousand  acres  of  wheat  land 
in  eastern  Oregon  and  has  a  splendidly  equipped  property,  supplied  with  all  the 
modern  accessories  that  are  rendering  farmii^  a  source  of  gratifying  profit  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  His  place  is  equipped  with  excellent  outf  ts  and  he 
is  quick  to  adopt  any  methods  that  will  enhance  the  productiveness  of  his  place. 
He  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  apple  growing  in  Klickitat  county,  Washing- 
ton. 

On  the  i8th  of  February,  1893,  in  Colfax,  Washington,  Mr.  Beall  was 
imited  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elma  H.  Chase,  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Jackson 
Chase  of  that  place,  and  unto  them  has  been  bom  one  son,  Malcolm  John  Beall, 
now  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  family  reside  at  415  East  Sixteenth  street, 
North,  in  Irvington.  Mr.  Beall  is  a  republican,  active  in  the  interest  of  the  party 
but  not  an  office  holder,  and  has  taken  keen  interest  in  legislation  for  good  roads. 
He  stands  for  all  that  is  progressive  and  beneficial  to  the  community  and  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  movements  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Commercial  Club,  the  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  Credit  Men's  Asso- 
ciation to  further  the  business  interests  and  to  promote  the  development  and 
upbuilding  of  Portland.  Appreciative  of  the  social  amenities  of  life,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Arlington,  the  Irvington  and  the  Rock  Island  Clubs,  and  his  fra- 
ternal spirit  finds  expression  in  his  connection  with  the  Masonic  Lodge,  the 
Knights  of  P)rthias  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Beall  started  out  in  life  for  himself  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  naturally  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  higher  education, 
for  family  connections  and  fortunate  circumstances  have  never  aided  him,  he 
certainly  deserves  much  credit  for  what  he  has  accomplished,  and  his  record  in- 
dicates his  fertility  of  resource,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  keenness  of 
his  sagacity  and  the  effectiveness  of  his  industry  and  enterprise,  which,  after 
all,  are  the  essential  features  in  success  and  which  have  constituted  the  salient 
elements  in  the  life  record  of  him  whose  name  introduces  this  review. 


HON.  FRED  W.  MULKEY. 

The  name  of  Mulkey  has  lon^  figured  prominently  and  honorably  in  con- 
nection with  the  legal  profession  in  Portland  and  the  political  history  of  Ore- 
gon, and  while  the  prosperity  of  the  father  has  relieved  the  son  of  close  appli- 
cation to  business  affairs,  he  is  yet  in  the  management  of  invested  interests  and 
his  activity  in  political  lines  displaying  ability  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  that 
ranks  him  among  Portland's  forceful  and  prominent  citizens. 

The  father,  Marion  Francis  Mulkey,  was  a  native  of  Johnson  coimty,  Mis- 
souri, bom  on  the  14th  of  November,  1836,  and  was  a  son  of  Johnson  Mulkey, 
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who  in  1846,  accompanied  by  his  family,  started  upon  the  long  journey  across 
the  plains  to  the  northwest.  They  proceeded  by  slow  stages,  their  wagon  be- 
ing drawn  by  oxen,  and  when  they  had  left  the  furthermost  western  settlements 
they  had  to  depend  upon  the  supplies  which  they  carried  with  them.  Thus  day 
after  day  they  c<mtinued  on  their  way  until  they  reached  Benton  county,  Oregon, 
where  Johnson  Mulkey  secured  a  donation  claim.  Marion  Francis  Mulkey  was  at 
that  time  a  lad  of  ten  years.  Upon  the  home  farm  he  spent  his  youth,  sharing  with 
the  family  in  the  hardships  and  experiences  of  pioneer  life.  His  educational 
advantages  were  those  which  cotild  be  obtained  in  the  little  log  school  house  in 
his  hwne  neighborhood  tmtil  he  had  the  opportimity  to  become  a  pupil  in  the 
college  at  Forest  Grove,  of  which  Dr.  S.  H.  Marsh,  one  of  the  noted  educators  of 
the  day,  was  then  principal.  He  was  pursuing  his  studies  there  when  the  In- 
dians went  upon  the  war  path  in  1856.  Realizing  the  necessity  of  at  once  or- 
ganizing for  the  protection  of  the  settlers,  he  joined  the  army  and  aided  in 
sabduing  the  wily  foe.  After  the  restoration  of  peace  he  resumed  his  studies 
and  in  1858  entered  Yale.  Four  years  were  devoted  to  the  mastery  of  his  uni- 
versity course  and  following  his  graduation  in  1862  he  returned  to  Portland, 
where  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  under  the  direction  of  Judge  E.  D. 
Shattuck.  While  thus  engaged  in  preparation  for  the  bar  he  filled  the  office 
of  provost  marshal  in  1863,  aiding  in  the  enrollment  of  that  year. 

In  1864  Marion  Francis  Mulkey  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Oregon  courts 
and  soon  afterward  became  junior  partner  of  the  law  firm  of  Hill  &  Mulkey, 
his  associate  being  W.  Lair  Hill.  His  preparation  for  the  bar  had  been  very 
thorough  and  he  seemed  to  possess  a  natural  discrimination  as  to  legal  principles 
and  ethics.  A  public  recognition  of  his  ability  came  to  him  in  1866  in  his  elec- 
tion as  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  fourth  judicial  district.  From  that  time 
forward  he  continued  more  or  less  prominently  in  public  life  aside  from  his 
profession.  In  1867  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  third  ward  in  the  city  coun- 
cil and  in  1872  was  elected  dty  attorney  and  reelected  in  1873.  On  his  retire- 
ment from  office  he  became  a  partner  of  Hon.  J.  F.  Caples,  and  during  his  part- 
ner's three  successive  terms  of  service  as  district  attorney  Mr.  Mulkey  filled 
the  position  of  deputy.  In  the  practice  of  law  his  clientage  constantly  increased 
and  his  law  business  became  of  a  most  important  character.  He  displayed  keen 
discriminati<Hi  in  the  solution  of  intricate  problems  of  law  and  was  seldom  if 
ever  at  fault  in  the  application  of  a  l^;al  principle.  He  prepared  his  cases  with 
great  thoroughness  and  his  arguments  were  forceful  and  convincing,  while  his 
deductions  were  at  all  times  logical. 

In  the  meantime  as  opportunity  offered  and  his  financial  resources  increased, 
M.  F.  Mulkey  made  investment  in  real  estate  and  the  growing  value  of  his  prop- 
erty came  in  time  to  win  him  rank  with  the  most  prosperous  of  Portland's  citi- 
zens. He  purchased  vacant  property  from  time  to  time  and,  improving  it  by 
the  erection  of  substantial  buildings,  not  only  enhanced  the  value  of  his  own 
realty  but  also  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  city.  There  stands  as  a 
monument  to  his  enterprising  spirit  and  his  faith  in  PorUand  the  Mulkey  block 
at  the  comer  of  Second  and  Morrison  streets,  which  when  erected  was  one 
of  the  leading  architectural  structures  of  Portland.  The  republican  party  found 
in  him  a  stalwart  supporter  and  he  was  an  equally  exemplary  representative  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity. 

In  1862  occurred  the  marriage  of  M.  F.  Mulkey  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Porter, 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  leading  families 
Acre.  The  children  of  this  marriage  are  Frank' M.  and  Fred  W.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Mulkey  occurred  February  25,  1889,  thus  removing  one  of  Portland's 
most  honored  and  useful  citizens.  His  life  was  one  of  unswerving  integrity 
ind  exalted  honor  and  the  public  press  vied  with  the  bar  in  expressing  in  f  eel- 
ing  terms  the  deep  sense  of  irretrievable  loss  suffered  by  the  community  in  the 
pasmng  of  this  high-minded  and  highly  respected  citizen. 
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Fred  W.  Mulkey  was  born  in  Portland,  January  6,  1874.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Oregon  in  1896  and  also  from  the  New  York  Law 
School,  New  York  city,  with  the  degree  LL.  B.,  in  1899.  He  is  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  most  talented  and  also  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  members  of 
the  Portland  bar  and  is  widely  and  favorably  known  Biroughout  the  entire  state 
of  Oregon. 

Senator  Mulkey  was  a  member  of  the  Portland  city  council  from  1900  to 
1902,  and  was  honored  with  the  presidency  of  the  board  the  last  year  of  his 
term.  The  question  of  taxation  is  a  subject  of  which  he  has  made  a  specialty, 
and  his  faith  in  the  cause  he  champions  has  always  been  as  strong  as  his  per- 
sistency. He  was  chairman  of  the  Oregon  tax  commission,  whose  report  re- 
ceived favorable  conmient  from  the  best  tax  experts  in  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  was  selected  by  the  people  of  Oregon  for  the  United  States 
senate  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  J.  H.  Mitchell  in  June,  1906,  by  a 
plurality  of  fifty  thousand,  and  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  state  legislature 
for  the  same  position.  His  capacity  for  work,  his  forceful  and  excellent  judg- 
ment secured  special  attention  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  his  future  is  full 
of  promise  of  a  brilliant  career  in  which  he  is  yet  to  figure.  Following  in  th^ 
footsteps  of  his  distinguished  father.  Senator  Mulkey's  ability  bids  fair  to  gain 
for  him  large  political  prominence  and  much  of  future  usefulness  in  national 
affairs. 


TYLER  WOODWARD. 


Tyler  Woodward,  a  well  known  capitalist  of  Portland,  whose  life  record  has 
compassed  seventy-five  years,  has  ever  been  recognized  through  the  period  of  his 
connection  with  the  northwest  as  one  strong  in  ability  to  plan  and  to  perform. 
A  man  of  action  rather  than  of  theory,  his  initiative  spirit  has  been  crowned 
with  results  that  have  done  much  toward  developing  the  northwest.  Portland 
has  claimed  him  as  a  citizen  since  1870  and  with  its  street  car  system,  its  real- 
estate  operations  and  its  banking  interests  he  has  been  closely  associated.  A 
native  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Woodward  was  born  in  Hartland,  January  19,  1835,  a 
son  of  Erastus  and  Sarah  (Gilson)  Woodward.  The  father  was  a  farmer  by 
occupation  but  put  aside  business  cares  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  181 2  in  order 
to  aid  his  country  in  that  struggle.  He  was  a  son  of  Gideon  Woodward,  one  of 
the  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary  war  who  camped  with  the  army  at  Valley 
Forge  during  the  winter  when  the  destinies  of  the  American  nation  seemed 
darkest.  The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Woodward  in  both  the  paternal  and  maternal 
lines  came  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  settled 
in  Massachusetts  and  Q)nnecticut. 

In  the  public  schools  of  the  Green  Mountain  state  Tyler  Woodward  ac- 
quired his  early  education  and  afterward  pursued  his  studies  in  Kimball  Union 
Academy  at  Plainfield,  New  Hampshire,  and  in  an  academy  at  Newbury,  Ver- 
mont. In  the  winter  in  which  he  celebrated  the  attainment  of  his  majority  he 
engaged  in  teaching  school  in  his  native  town,  but  gave  the  greater  part  of  his 
attention  to  farming  until  i860.  In  the  spring  of  Siat  year  he  left  New  Eng- 
land for  the  Pacific  coast,  going  to  California  by  the  way  of  the  isthmus  of 
Panama.  Soon  afterward  he  secured  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  western  hotel  at 
Marysville,  California,  of  which  his  brother  was  proprietor.  About  a  year 
later  he  went  to  Nevada  and  spent  the  winter  in  or  near  Virginia  City,  while  in 
the  following  winter  he  was  at  Gold  Hill,  Nevada.  In  May,  1862,  he  arrived 
in  Oregon  but  in  the  succeeding  spring  went  to  Florence,  Idaho,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  mining  during  the  summer.  Leaving  that  place  in  the  fall  of  1862, 
he  went  to  Canyon  City,  Oregon,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  and  also  in 
clerking  in  a  store  through  the  succeeding  winter.    In  the  spring  of  1863  h^  left 
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Canyon  City  because  of  the  continued  threatening  attitude  of  the  Snake  In- 
dians, who  were  causing  much  trouble,  again  and  again  going  upon  the  war- 
path. From  that  place  he  went  to  Umatilla  Landing,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
feed  business  for  about  nine  months,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1864  he  pur- 
chased a  stock  of  merchandise  which  he  loaded  on  a  pack  train  for  either  Koot- 
cnay,  B.  C,  or  the  Stinking  Water  country,  now  Virginia  City,  Montana.  At 
Spokane  he  decided  to  go  to  Virginia  City,  Montana.  Arriving  at  Coeur 
d'Alene  he  found  the  river  was  high  and  engaged  some  Indians  to  ferry 
his  merchandise,  amounting  to  about  thirty  thousand  pounds,  over  the  river 
in  bark  canoes.  Stopping  in  the  Hell  Gate  valley,  he  there  opened  a  trad- 
ing post  near  where  the  town  of  Missoula  now  stands,  and  for  six  years  car- 
ried on  business  there.  For  three  years  and  a  half  of  that  time  there  was  no 
law  except  as  the  vigilantes  constituted  themselves  a  law  for  the  community. 

In  1870  Mr.  Woodward  closed  out  his  business  in  Montana  and  came  to 
Portland.  Here  he  joined  the  firm  of  Parish  &  Atkinson  in  the  real-estate 
business  in  1871,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  Mr.  Woodward  has  taken 
a  prominent  and  active  part  in  promoting  the  business  development  and  public 
interest  of  the  city.  In  the  fall  of  1882  he  became  associated  with  M.  S.  Burrell 
and  Elija  Corbett  in  the  project  of  securing  a  franchise  for  building  and  oper- 
ating street  railroads  in  the  city  of  Portland,  and  incorporated  a  company  for 
that  purpose.  They  secured  a  franchise  to  cover  Third,  what  is  now  Glisan, 
Thirteenth,  Morrison  and  Ninth  streets,  (now  Eleventh)  and  built  and  operated 
these  lines,  becoming  the  pioneer  street  railway  builders  in  this  city.  Later, 
when  the  United  States  National  Bank  was  organized,  Mr.  Woodward  was 
elected  one  of  its  directors,  was  afterward  chosen  vice  president  and  later 
served  for  several  years  as  its  president  The  soundness  of  his  business  judg- 
ment was  manifest  in  the  excellent  results  which  attained  his  efforts.  The 
word  fail  has  never  found  a  place  in  his  vocabulary.  With  characteristic  energy 
he  has  carried  forward  to  successful  completion  whatever  he  has  undertaken  and 
his  labors  have  ever  been  of  a  character  that  has  contributed  to  public  progress 
as  well  as  to  individual  benefit.  He  deserves  his  place  among  Portland's  capi- 
talists, for  his  prosperity  has  been  won  through  his  initiative  spirit,  his  ready 
utilization  of  opportunities  and  his  splendid  administrative  and  executive  ability. 

While  commanding  and  controlling  important  business  interests,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward has  also  devoted  considerable  time  to  public  service.  On  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Montana  he  was  elected  county  commissioner  of  Mis- 
soula county  and  was  also  postmaster  at  Hell  Gate,  Montana,  for  several  years. 
He  was  likewise  elected  and  served  for  one  term  as  county  commissioner  of 
Multnomah  county  and  for  two  terms  filled  the  office  of  city  councilman  of 
Portland,  during  which  period  he  exercised  his  official  prerogative  in  support 
of  many  progressive  public  measures.  He  has  always  given  stalwart  allegiance 
to  the  republican  party  since  it  came  into  existence.  On  the  organization  of 
Missoula  county  his  store  was  made  the  polling  place.  His  precinct  went  repub- 
lican— the  only  one  in  the  territory — ^and  something  of  Mr.  Woodward's  influ- 
ence can  be  estimated  from  the  statement  of  some  well  known  democrats :  "that 
if  they  could  kill  Woodward  there  would  not  be  a  republican  precinct  in  the 
territory." 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1872,  in  Portland,  Mr.  Woodward  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  J.  Ross,  a  daughter  of  Sherry  Ross,  a  pioneer  of  the  northwest.  On 
coming  to  this  section  of  the  country  her  father  took  up  a  frontier  homestead, 
becoming  the  owner  of  Ross  island,  which  is  now  within  the  city  limits  of  Port- 
land. It  was  upon  that  island  that  Mrs.  Woodward  was  bom,  although  the 
portion  of  the  island  on  which  the  old  house  stood  has  since  been  washed  away 
by  the  action  caused  by  the  waves  from  passiner  boats  and  the  higrh  waters.  Unto 
Afr.  and  Mrs.  Woodward  was  bom  a  daucrhter.  now  Mrs.  Boudinot  Seeley. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seeley  resided  for  a  time  in  Philadelphia  but  are  now  residents  of 
Portland. 
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Mr.  Woodward  belongs  to  no  other  public  association  or  organization  save 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  Progress  and  patriotism  may  well  be 
termed  the  keynotes  of  his  character.  These  have  been  manifest  in  all  that  he 
has  undertaken  and  in  all  that  he  has  accomplished.  Strong  in  his  honor  and 
his  good  name,  he  stands  today  in  the  evening  of  life  as  he  did  in  young  man- 
hood, for  those  things  which  are  elements  in  good  government,  in  business  ac- 
tivity and  integrity  and  in  true  manliness. 


EARL  C.  BRONAUGH,  SR. 

Earl  C.  Bronaugh,  Sr.,  whose  name  is  inscribed  high  on  the  list  of  Portland's 
honored  dead,  became  a  resident  of  Portland  in  1868  and  remained  thereafter  to 
the  time  of  his  death  a  prominent  and  distinguished  member  of  the  Oregon  bar. 
The  family  of  which  he  was  a  representative  comes  of  French  Huguenot  ancestry. 
At  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  members  of  the  family 
sought  refuge  from  despotic  religious  persecution  in  Scotland  and  later  representa- 
tives of  the  name  came  to  America  during  the  colonial  epoch  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  The  patriotism  of  the  family  was  manifest  by  active  support  of 
the  American  cause  on  the  field  of  battle.  Jeremiah  Bronaugh,  the  father  of  him 
whose  name  introduces  this  review,  was  bom  in  Virginia  and  about  1846  became 
a  pioneer  of  western  Tennessee,  while  his  later  years  were  passed  in  Arkansas. 
While  he  followed  merchandising  in  early  manhood  much  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  farming.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Clapp,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Earl  B.  Clapp, 
of  Abingdon,  Virginia,  who  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  during  the  war  of 
1812  served  as  a  surgeon  with  the  Virginia  troops.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Captain  Robert  Craig,  of  Abingdon,  Virginia,  who  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  became  a  resident  of  the  Old  Dominion  in  1787.  He  served  under  Washing- 
ton during  two  campaigns  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  was  very  active  in 
promoting  patriotic  societies,  organizing  many  in  different  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. He  died  in  Abingdon  in  1834  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  Through  the 
Psalmist's  allotted  span  of  life  of  three  score  years  and  ten  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  ancestry  of  Dr.  Clapp  was  traced  back 
to  Thomas  Clapp,  a  native  of  Dorchester,  England,  who  in  1633  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Massachusetts,  where  his  descendants  remained  until  some  time  prior  to 
the  war  of  181 2,  when  Dr.  Clapp  removed  to  Virginia,  being  the  first  one  of  the 
family  to  leave  New  England.  Of  the  four  children  bom  to  Dr.  and  Elizabeth 
(Craig)  Clapp,  Elizabeth  became  the  wife  of  Jeremiah  Bronaugh,  and  their 
children  were  seven  in  number. 

Of  this  famliy  Earl  C.  Bronaugh  was  bom  in  Abingdon,  Virginia,  March  4, 
183 1,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  went  with  his  parents  to  Shelby  county, 
Tennessee,  where  his  youthful  days  were  spent  amid  the  environment  of  a  wilder- 
ness home,  during  which  period  he  assisted  his  father  in  work  in  the  forests  and 
in  the  fields.  He  further  supplemented  his  early  education,  acquired  in  the 
schools  of  Abingdon,  by  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  study,  and  from  early  life 
was  imbued  with  a  determination  to  make  the  practice  of  law  his  life  work.  He 
began  preparation  for  the  bar  as  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  J.  W. 
Qapp,  of  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  and  after  reading  for  two  years  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  advancement  in  the 
law  is  proverbially  slow  and  knew  that  he  must  have  funds  with  which  to  tide 
over  the  first  few  years  of  his  connection  with  the  profession.  Accordingly  he 
took  up  teaching  in  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  and  in  time  became  a  resident  of 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  where  he  served  as  clerk  of  the  chancery  court.  After 
living  for  two  years  in  Brownsville,  Arkansas,  he  removed  to  Helena  and  in  i860 
was  elected  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  serving  on  the  bench  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  war.    He  gave  his  support  to  the  Confederacy  and  for  a  year  was  a 
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member  of  the  southern  army,  but  ill  health  then  compelled  his  discharge  and  he 
returned  home,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  hostilities. 

The  opportunities  for  professional  advancement  in  the  northwest  led  him  to 
leave  the  south  and  in  i86i8  he  became  a  resident  of  Portland,  where  he  at  once 
q)ened  a  law  office.    He  was  practically  penniless  when  he  arrived  in  this  city, 
but  he  possessed   far  better  capital  than  wealth — strong  mentality,   invincible 
courage  and  unabating  energy.    These  qualities  carried  him  to  a  foremost  posi- 
tion at  the  Oregon  bar  and  his  name  is  enrolled  with  those  whose  records  have 
reflected  credit  and  honor  upon  the  legal  history  of  the  state.    He  practiced  for 
three  years  as  a  partner  of  John  Catlin  and  for  ten  years  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Dolph,  Bronaugh,  Dolph  &  Simon  until  1882,  when  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Santa  Clara,  California,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.     Returning  to 
Portland  two  years  later  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  law  firm  of  Whalley, 
Bronaugh  &  Northup  and  became  senior  member  of  the  firm  in  1889  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Whalley.    He  remained  thereafter  one  of  the  strong,  capable 
and  sucessful  members  of  the  Portland  bar  to  the  time  of  his  death  and  his 
standing  among  his  fellow  practitioners  was  indicated  in  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Portland  bar  at  the  time  of  his  demise  and  which  included  the  following  : 
"As  a  lawyer,  Judge  Bronaugh  had  few  if  any  superiors  at  the  Oregon  bar. 
Some  might  excel  him  in  eloquence,  others  in  powers  for  skillful  cross  examina- 
tion, but  no  one  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law  or  accuracy  of  statement.    No  case 
intrusted  to  him  was  lost  through  his  want  of  car.e^  research  or  ability.    It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  no  man  could  make  a  better  Tje^rdyu^a  pause  for  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court,  and  no  lawyer  saw  the  cohtrqjimgqfd^s^xis  in  a  case  with  more 
clearness  than  he.    Before  a  jury  he  was  an  exceedingly  dangerous  antagonist. 
Always,  in  earnest  himself  in  what  he  did,  he  never  failed  to  impress  those  whom 
he  addressed  with  the  sincerity  of  his  views.    Persuasive  in. speech,  logical  and 
forceful  in  argument,  with  a  play  often  of  quiet  and  graceful  humor  and  gentle 
wit  which    he  used  to  please  and  not  to  wound,   it  was   not   surprising  he 
should  have  been  a  great  verdict  winner.    Those  whom  he  vanquished  in  forensic 
contest  never  lelt  the  sting  of  their  defeat  intensified  by  any  boasting  on  his  part 
or  the  detraction  of  the  abilities  or  conduct  of  his  adversary.    In  defeat  he  was 
always  calm,  courteous  and  brave ;  fertile  in  resources  but  fair  in  action.    It  is 
not  the  language  of  mortuary  panegyric,  but  the  plain  simple  truth,  which  every- 
one in  the  commimity  in  which  for  thirty  years  he  has  lived  and  labored,  will  attest, 
to  say  of  him  that  his  name  was  the  s)monym  of  uprightness  and  honor,  and  that 
he  was  in  the  estimation  of  everyone  whether  client  or  adversary,  esteemed  and 
respected  as  an  honest  man.    Priceless  indeed  is  that  legacy  of  a  good  and  honored 
name  that  he  bequeathed  to  his  family  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  for  whom  he 
so  cheerfully  labored.    He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  a  kind  and  generous 
neighbor,  a  plain  and  simple  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  unaffected  in  manner, 
speech  and  dress,  sincerely  devoted  to  his  profession  and  unmindful  of  the  strife 
and  contentions  of  public  life.    He  did  not  mingle  much  in  public,  was  retiring  and 
modest,  and  preferred  the  quiet  home,  the  grave  decorum  of  the  court  room  and 
the  desk  and  library  of  his  office.    He  was  a  man  of  strong  religious  convictions, 
and  deeply  sensible  of  the  sufferings  of  the  human  race.     The  loss  of  seven 
children  in  their  childhood  and  youth  gave  a  touch  of  sorrow  to  his  face  and  the 
gravity  of  life  and  its  issues  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his  whole  career. 
And  yet  he  was  a  most  hopeful  man  in  the  promises  of  the  faith  he  professed. 
The  hope  of  a  simple,  sincere  Christianity  animated  his  life  and  efforts.    To  him 
this  life  was  but  a  preparation  for  that  to  come.    It  was  therefore  doubly  earnest 
to  him,  for  as  Longfellow  wrote,  he  felt — 
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Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest. 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul.' 
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"Although  his  star  of  life  is  no  longer  seen,  yet  it  has  set  as  sets  the  morning 
star  in  beauty,  which  goes  not  down  behind  the  darkened  clouds  of  the  west  but 
melts  away  in  the  pure  radiance  of  heaven." 


ROBERT  G.  DIECK. 


Robert  G.  Dieck,  a  consulting  engineer  of  Portland,  specializing  in  hydraul- 
ics, was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  December  24,  1875.  The  Dieck 
family  is  descended  from  the  Van  Dycks,  Dutch  refugees  from  Holland  during 
the  early  sixteenth  century,  following  the  religious  persecutions  of  Charles  V. 
of  Spain.  They  settled  in  Saxony  on  realty  holdings  which  the  family  still 
possesses.  His  father,  Herman  Dieck,  who  was  bom  in  Zoeschen,  Saxony,  on 
the  I2th  of  September,  1838,  was  a  law  graduate  of  Heidelberg,  Germany,  and 
,  received  military  training  in  the  War  College  of  Berlin,  Germany.  Subsequent 
to  his  graduation  from  that  institution  he  became  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth 
Magdeburg  Artillery  Regiment  in  the  Pmssian  army.  In  1863  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  the  United  States  and  in  syn:^)athy  with  the  movement  to  preserve 
the  Union  intact,  he  enlisted  in  the  Thirty-second  New  York  Independent  Ar- 
tillery, rendering  faithful  and  valuable  aid  to  the  Union  cause  until  honorably 
discharged  after  the  dose  of  hostilities  in  1865.  When  the  war  was  over  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  "Philadelphia  Demokrat"  and  continued  with  that  paper 
until  his  death  in  1897,  at  which  time  he  was  editor  in  chief,  having  been  gradu- 
ally promoted  through  intermediate  positions  until  he  became  chief  writer  on 
that  leading  daily.  For  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  German  Editors  and  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  wide  influence  among 
American  citizens  of  German  nationality.  He  married  Adelaide  Boyer,  who  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  December  25,  1839,  a  descendant  of  the  Boyer  family 
which  was  founded  in  Pennsylvania  about  1760.    Her  death  occurred  in  1899. 

Pursuing  his  education  in  consecutive  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, Robert  G.  Di^ck  was  graduated  from  the  Central  high  school  of  that 
city  in  1893  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1896  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  He  won  one  of 
the  free  prize  scholarships  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  offered  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  high  school.  Following  his  university  course  he  became  draughts- 
man for  the  board  of  highway  supervisors  of  Philadelphia  in  1897,  and  served 
acceptably  in  that  position  until  the  fall  of  1900,  when  he  was  appointed 
draughtsman  in  the  bureau  of  filtration  of  Philadelphia,  and  so  continued  until 
the  summer  of  1901.  He  then  went  to  the  Philippines  as  provincial  supervisor 
of  the  newly  established  province  of  Rizal  in  the  fall  of  1901  in  charge  of  pro- 
vincial engineering  work,  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  provincial  board  and  also 
of  the  provincial  board  of  health.  In  the  fall  of  1902  he  resigned  that  position 
to  become  assistant  engineer  of  the  department  of  engineering  and  public  works 
at  Manila  and  in  October,  1902,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  water  supply 
and  sewers  of  Manila,  so  continuing  until  the  fall  of  1905,  when  he  received  ap- 
pointment to  the  position  of  city  engineer  at  Manila.  Thereby  he  became  an  ex- 
ofiicio  member  of  the  municipal  board  of  Manila  composed  of  five  members 
having  charge  of  all  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  city.  He  resigned  in  the  spring 
of  1907  to  return  to  the  United  States  and  since  May  of  that  year  has  engaged 
in  practice  as  a  consulting  engineer  in  Portland,  specializing  in  hydraulics.  His 
broad  and  thorough  experience  well  qualifies  him  for  the  work  which  he  has 
undertaken  and  in  which  he  has  gained  wide  distinction  as  the  result  of  manifest 
ability. 

His  standing  in  the  profession  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.    He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
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Elngineenng  Alumni  Society  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  belongs  to  the 
National  Geographical  Society,  and  to  the  Multncxnah  American  Athletic  Club. 
Ever  interested  in  scientific  research,  he  has  carried  his  investigations  far  and 
wide  along  many  lines.  His  home  life  had  its  inception  in  his  marriage  at  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1906,  to  Miss  Caroline  Ainslie. 

Mr.  Dieck  is  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  municipal  improvement,  en- 
deavoring to  cooperate  and  promote  the  movements  to  secure  pure  milk,  cleaner 
and  better  streets,  to  increase  transportation  facilities,  economy  in  municipal 
expenditures,  improved  library  facilities,  free  public  lectures,  to  increase  park 
areas,  revisicHi  of  the  city  plan  and  improved  building  regulations  and  stronger 
power  and  greater  appropriations  for  the  board  of  h«dth.    In  short  he  is  iden- 
tified with  diose  political,  municipal  and  social  reforms  which  have  been  grow- 
ing up  in  the  city  as  purifying  and  wholesome  influences  and  his  intelligent  dis- 
cussicm  of  these  questions  constitutes  a  factor  in  molding  public  opinion  that  is 
having  direct  and  beneficial  influence. 


DOUGLAS  WILLIAM  TAYLOR. 

The  field  of  practical  experience  constituted  the  training  school  in  which 
Douglas  William  Taylor  qualified  for  the  profession  of  civil  engineering,  in 
which  he  has  now  gained  considerable  distinction  by  reason  of  ability  that  places 
him  far  beyond  the  point  of  mediocrity. 

He  was  bom  in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  January  23,  1851,  a  son  of  Peter  Taylor,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  father  came  to  the  north- 
west in  1852  and  in  1854  Dbuglas  William  Taylor  was  brought  to  Portland  by 
his  mother,  who  came  with  her  children  to  join  the  husband  and  father  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  At  the  usual  age  the  subject  of  this  review  became  a  pupil  in 
the  public  schools  and  afterward  attended  the  Portland  Academy,  from  which 
he  w^as  graduated  with  the  class  of  1868.  His  initial  training  in  his  chosen  field 
of  labor  came  through  his  experience  as  rod  man  and  chain  man  in  connection 
with  the  city  engineer's  office.  He  spent  the  years  of  1870  and  1872  with  the 
surveying  party  of  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  line,  and  in  July,  1874,  was  called  to  the  office  of  city  engineer,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  1878,  and  again  from  1881  until  1883.  In  the 
interval  he  had  charge  of  the  work  of  laying  out  Riverview  cemetery  and  from 
18S6  until  1890  was  United  States  surveyor  general  for  Oregon.  In  1891  he 
viras  elected  city  superintendent  of  streets  and  so  continued  until  1893.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Paving  Com- 
pany,  which  position  he  held  until  1905,  when  he  again  entered  the  office  of  city 
engineer  for  a  four  years'  term. 

On  his  r^rement  in  1909  he  entered  upon  the  private  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  is  associated  with  his  son,  Douglas  W.  Taylor,  Jr.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  laying  oflF  Malinda  Heights,  a  tract  of  about  sixty-five  acres 
just  beyond  City  Park.  His  attention  is  given  mostly  to  city  work,  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  again  and  again  been  called  to  public  office  is  indicative  of  the 
high  re{^utation  wtuch  he  has  made  and  sustains  in  his  chosen  field  of  labor.  He 
is  today  one  of  the  prominent  civil  engineers  of  the  northwest,  his  ability  taking 
him  far  beyond  the  point  of  mediocrity  to  a  place  where  high  honors  and  suc- 
cesses are  accorded  him. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  always  been  an  advocate  of  democratic  principles,  and  while 
active  in  the  ranks  of  the  party  to  some  extent,  he  has  never  been  an  office  seeker 
in  Ae  usually  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  In  1886,  however,  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  l^slature,  being  the  only  democratic  candidate  elected  to  the  legisla- 
tnre  that  year.  Before  taking  his  seat  in  the  house,  however,  he  was  appointed 
sarveyor  general  and  in  consequence  was  disqualified  for  legislative  service. 
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On  the  4th  of  June,  1879,  in  Portland,  Mr.  Taylor  was  married  to  Miss  Alice 
F.  Carr,  a  daughter  of  J.  A.  and  Matilda  Carr,  of  this  city.  They  have  two  liv- 
ing children:  Douglas  W.,  associated  with  his  father  in  civil  engineering;  and 
Henry  P.,  a  high  school  student.    The  family  reside  at  No.  605  First  street. 

Mr.  Taylor  belongs  to  the  Commercial  Qub  and  to  various  branches  of  Ma- 
sonry, and  the  family  attend  the  Congregational  church.  He  has  gained  many 
friends  during  his  residence  in  Portland,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  developed 
ability  of  high  order  in  his  chosen  profession  by  reason  of  the  success  that  has 
come  to  him  and  the  official  positions  which  have  been  accorded  him  in  this 
connection. 


GUY  WEBSTER  TALBOT. 

Guy  Webster  Talbot,  whose  name  is  written  large  on  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  electrical  industries,  is  now  identified  with  various  corporaticms  having 
control  of  electric  railway,  gas  and  power  interests  in  the  northwest.  Originating 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  business  enterprises,  he  has  carried  them  forward  to 
successful  completion,  his  executive  ability  and  administrative  direction  being 
potent  elements  in  their  successful  management.  Mr.  Talbot  came  to  the  Pacific 
coast  from  the  middle  west,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Centerville,  Michigan,  on 
the  I2th  of  August,  1873.  He  comes  of  an  old  New  England  family,  being  a 
grandson  of  John  W.  Talbot,  who  with  his  brothers,  the  late  Charles  P.  and 
Governor  Thomas  Talbot,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  tmilt  and  operated  the  first 
woolen  mills  in  Massachusetts  at  Billerica. 

G.  W.  Talbot  pursued  his  early  education  in  the  ccnnmon  schools  of  Des 
Mc^nes,  Iowa,  while  spending  his  youthful  days  in  the  home  of  his  parents, 
Charles  Robert  and  Sarah  F.  (Webster)  Talbot.  He  afterward  attended  colle^ 
at  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  crossed  the  threshold  of  business  life  as  an  employe  m 
the  local  freight  office  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway  Company  at 
Des  Moines.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  connected  more  or  less  closely  with-, 
railway  interests,  and  each  forward  step  in  his  career  has  marked  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  ability  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he  has  represented.  For  a  time  he 
served  as  collector  for  the  Des  Moines  Union  Railway  Company  and  later  occupied 
clerkships  in  various  departments  of  the  same  company.  He  was  afterward 
ticket  agent  at  the  Union  depot  at  Des  Moines,  was  traveling  freight  and  passenger 
agent  for  the  Des  Moines,  Northern  &  Western  Railway  Company,  was  traveling 
freight  agent  for  the  Iowa  Central  Railway  Company  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
and  was  made  general  traveling  freight  agent  for  the  same  company.  In  1901  he 
became  traffic  manager  for  the  Peoria  &  Pekin  Terminal  Railway  Company  at 
Peoria,  Illinois,  and  later  was  made  general  superintendent,  then  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  same  line. 

In  1906  Mr.  Talbot  became  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Astoria 
&  Columbia  River  Railroad  Company  and  the  Corvallis  &  Eastern  Railroad  Com- 
pany, with  offices  at  Portland,  Oregon.  In  1907  he  was  made  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Oregon  Electric  Railway  Company  and  in  1910  became 
president  of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company  and  the  Portland  Gas  &  Coke 
Company.  He  has  been  active  in  formulating  the  business  policy  and  directing 
the  interests  of  these  different  organizations,  especially  in  his  official  connection 
therewith.  In  addition  to  his  other  interests  he  is  the  president  of  the  Walla 
Walla  Valley  Railway  Company,  vice  president  of  the  American  Power  &  Light 
Company  of  New  York,  and  vice  president  of  the  Hanford  Irrigation  &  Power 
Company  of  Washington.  He  has  not  only  been  greatly  interested  in  the  develc^- 
ment  of  electric  business  for  commercial  purposes  in  the  northwest  but  has  been 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  promoting  activity  along  these  lines,  his  labors  being 
resultant  factors  in  thus  advancing  the  business  interests  of  this  section.    It  was 
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Mr.  Talbot  who  carried  into  execution  the  Oregon  Electric  Railway  Company 
after  its  organization  by  eastern  capitalists. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1903,  in  Kingman,  Kansas,  Mr.  Talbot  was  miited 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Geraldine  Wallace,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Morris  Wallace.  They  have  two  children:  Sarah  Jane  Talbot,  now  five  years 
of  age ;  and  Prudence  Gertrude. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  hold  membership  in  the  Episcopal  church  and  he  gives 
his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party,  being  in  hearty  S3rmpathy  with  its 
principles  as  elements  in  good  government.  He  is  widely  known  in  the  leading 
social  circles  of  this  city,  being  a  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Arlington  club,  a 
director  of  Waverly  Golf  Qub,  a  member  of  the  Meadow  Lake  Club  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Portland.  As  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune 
he  has  builded  wisely  and  well,  nor  has  his  success  ever  been  such  as  to  sacrifice 
other  interests.  His  efforts  in  business  lines  have  largely  been  of  a  constructive 
character,  utilizing  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  his  advancement  being 
largely  due  to  his  ability  to  recognize  and  improve  opportunities  which  others 
pass  by  heedlessly.  He  has,  moreover,  the  abiUty  to  make  others  see  the  correct- 
ness of  his  position  and  to  gather  about  him  an  efficient  corps  of  assistants. 


DAVID  C  HERRIN. 


David  C.  Herrin,  agency  manager  in^  Portland  for  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  New  York,  was  borh  near'Medford,  Jackson  county,  Oregon, 
July  7,  1863.  He  is  thus  a  western  mail  by  birth,  training  and  preference  and  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  enterprising  spirit  which  has  been  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  part  oi  Iht  country.  His  faher,  John  S.  Herrin, 
was  bom  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  in  1853  came  to  Oregon,  where  he 
turned  his  attention  to  farming  and  stock-raising.  For  the  past  Siirty  years  he 
has  been  extensively  and  successfully  engaged  in  raising  fine  blooded  sheep  at 
Ashland.  He  married  Nancy  C.  Walker,  who  was  bom  near  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, and  who  died  upon  the  home  farm  about  1891. 

After  acquiring  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Ashland, 
David  C.  Herrin  attended  Vander  Naillen's  School  of  Engineering  at  San 
Francisco  and  was  graduated  in  1884  with  the  civil  engineer's  d^^ee.  In  1896 
he  became  connected  with  the  grand  lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men in  Oregon  and  in  that  year  was  elected  grand  overseer,  became  grand  fore- 
man in  1897,  in  1898  was  chosen  grand  master  and  the  following  year  was  re- 
elected, being  the  only  man  who  has  ever  held  that  office  for  two  terms  in  this 

}  state,  his  reelection  being  certainly  complimentary  proof  of  the  trust  reposed 

in  him  by  the  members  of  the  order  and  the  respect  and  honor  which  they  enter- 
tained for  him.  He  then  went  to  Ohio  for  the  supreme  lodge  and  had  charge  of 
the  extension  woric  for  the  supreme  lodge  in  that  state  from  1900  until  their 
readjustment  of  rates  in  1903.  He  then  resigned  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
life  insurance  business,  coming  to  Portland,  where  he  entered  into  a  contract  as 

»  agent  in  the  office  where  he  is  now  managjer,  having  been  appointed  to  the  latter 

\  position  in  December,  1908.  He  has  since  devoted  his  attention  entirely  to  this 
work  and  has  developed  a  strong  agency  here,  a  large  amount  of  business  being 
written  from  this  office  annually. 

On  the  loth  of  August,  1905,  in  Portland,  Mr.  Herrin  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Lida  Reeser,  a  daughter  of  B.  F.  Reeser,  a  retired  merchant  of  Ashland, 

/        Oregron.    By  a  former  marriage  he  had  one  daughter,  Kate,  now  the  wife  of  W. 

*         L.  Gardner,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herrin  reside  at  No.  672  Kearney  street  and  their  social 
prominence  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  the  hospitality  of  many  of  the  best 
homes  of  Portland  is  accorded  them.    Mr.  Herrin  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and 
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Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  while  his  political  allegiance  is  stanchly  given  to  the  repub- 
lican party.  His  business  ability  is  pronounced,  for  he  possesses  both  energy 
and  sound  judgment  and  these  Qualities  constitute  the  path  to  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 


WINSLOW  B.  AVER. 


Winslow  B.  Ayer,  is  president  of  the  Eastern  &  Western  Lumber  Company, 
comes  from  a  state  where  for  many  years  lumbering  featured  as  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  business  development,  for  he  is  a  native  of  Bangor,  Maine. 
He  was  bom  January  26,  i860,  of  the  marriage  of  Nathan  C.  and  Lucy  T. 
(Wellington)  Ayer,  who  were  likewise  natives  of  the  Pine  Tree  state  but  botii 
are  now  deceased.  The  father  was  a  lumberman  and  banker  who  carried  on 
business  along  those  lines  in  Bangor  until  his  life's  labors  were  ended  in  death. 

Following  the  attainment  of  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Bangor,  Mr.  Ayer  attended  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
came  to  Portland  in  1883  and  has  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  at  this  point 
throughout  the  intervening  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  Not  long  after  his 
arrivsJ  he  organized  the  Portland  Cordage  Company,  of  which  he  was  president 
for  several  years.  He  also  organized  the  Western  Lumber  Company  and  later 
the  Eastern  Lumber  Company  and  afterward  amalgamated  these  interests  under 
the  name  of  the  Eastern  &  Western  Lumber  Company.  The  plant  of  the  former 
was  burned. 

In  July,  1894,  Mr.  Ayer  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  F.  Thurston,  of  Ban- 
gor, Maine.  Mr.  Ayer  is  now  the  president  of  the  Library  Association,  is  a 
director  of  the  Portland  Art  Association,  a  member  of  the  Oregon  library  com- 
mittee and  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  state  normal  schools.  He 
has  become  a  life  member  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  and  this,  with  pre- 
viously mentioned  associations,  indicates  much  of  the  nature  of  his  interests, 
which  largely  lie  along  lines  of  education.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Multnomah 
Athletic,  the  Arlington,  the  University  and  Waverly  Golf  Qubs.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  republican  national  convention  which  nominated  Theodore  Roose- 
velt for  the  presidency. 


JOHN  FRANCIS  LOGAN. 

John  Francis  Logan,  whose  success,  especially  in  the  field  of  criminal  law 
practice,  ranks  him  with  the  leading  members  of  the  Portland  bar,  was  bom  in 
San  Jose,  California,  November  i,  1868.  His  father,  James  Logan,  was  a  native 
of  Ireland  and  in  his  boyhood  days  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  America.  In  early 
manhood  he  was  engaged  in  railroad  building  in  New  York  and  came  to  the 
west  as  one  of  the  first  builders  of  the  old  Central  Pacific  Railroad  in  1865  and 
1866.  In  1868  he  was  engaged  in  rebuilding  San  Francisco,  following  the  earth- 
quake of  that  year,  and  sustained  injuries  irom  which  he  died  in  1871.  His 
wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Margaret  Birmingham,  was  a  native  of  New 
York  but  of  Irish  parentage.  She  is  now  living  in  Oakland,  California,  where 
she  became  a  resident  in  pioneer  times. 

John  Francis  Logan,  who  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  and  high  schools 
of  Oakland,  came  to  Portland  in  1889  and  entered  the  law  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  in  1890.  Two  years  later  he  was  graduated  *  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  with  the  class  that  made  the  highest  record  of  any  that  was 
graduated  from  that  institution,  Mr.  Logan  ranking  second  in  the  class.     His 
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broad  and  thorough  scholarship  constituted  a  splendid  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  his  later  success.  In  1891  he  was  elected  as  the  first  law  librarian  to 
succeed  Banford  A.  Robb,  the  first  librarian,  and  served  until  1903.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  active  practice  of  law  fcJlowing  his  graduation  in  1892,  and  has 
since  remained  a  representative  of  the  Portland  bar.  No  dreary  novitiate 
awaited  him  and  few  lawyers  have  made  a  more  lasting  impress  upon  the  bar 
of  Portland,  both  for  legal  ability  of  a  high  order  and  for  the  individuality  of 
a  personal  character  which  impresses  itself  upon  a  community.  He  is  now  as- 
sociated with  John  H.  Stevenson  and  Isham  N.  Smith  in  the  general  practice  of 
law,  has  attained  high  rank  and  has  been  particularly  successful  in  criminal 
law  practice.  An  excellent  presence,  an  earnest  manner,  marked  strength  of 
character  and  thorough  grasp  of  a  principle  of  jurisprudence  make  him  an  ef- 
fective and  successful  advocate  before  the  courts. 

Mr.  Logan  is  a  member  of  both  the  County  and  State  Bar  Association.    His 

political  support  is  given  to  the  republican  party  and  he  was  made  one  of  the 

charter  commission  of  1909  to  frame  a  city  charter.    He  belongs  to  the  Chamber 

of  Commerce  and  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with 

the  former  in  its  efforts  to  promote  public  progress  and  contribute  to  the  up- 

building  of   Portland.     He  is  now  chairman  of  the  republican  county  central 

OHtunittee. 


ADOLPH  A.  DEKUM. 


No  matter  in  how  much  fantastic  theorizing  one  may  indulge  as  to  the  cause 
ot  success,  the  earnest,  thoughtful  student  must  ultimately  reach  the  conclusion 
that  advancement  in  business  is  due  only  to  close  application  and  intelligently 
Erected  effort.     While  parental  assistance  and  the  inspiration  of  his  father's 
example  may  have  constituted  helpful  elements  in  the  life  of  Adolph  A.  Dekum, 
\t,  nevertheless,  has  been  his  personal  ability  and  characteristics  that  have  gained 
him  recognition  as  one  of  Portland's  capable  and  representative  business  men. 
He  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  commercial  circles  as  a  wholesale  and  re- 
tail hardware  merchant,  and  at  the  same  time  has  supervision  over  important 
interests  as  the  trustee  of  the  estate  of  his  father,  Frank  Dekum,  who  for  many 
years  was  closely  associated  with  the  commercial,  banking  and  building  opera- 
tions of  this  city. 

Adolph  A.  Dekum  was  bom  in  Portland,  February  28,  1865,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  successive  grades  in  grammar  school  he  pursued  his  studies  for  a 
period  in  the  high  school  and  then  entered  into  active  connection  with  the  hard- 
ware trade  as  a  salesman  in  the  employ  of  the  Honeyman  Hardware  Company. 
'Ambitious  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own  account,  in  1888  he  organized  the 
firm  of  Dekimi  Brothers,  in  association  with  Otto  C.  Dekum,  for  the  conduct 
of  a  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  hardware  at  No.  245  Washington  street. 
Seven  years  passed  in  which  the  business  was  harmoniously  conducted  by  the 
firm,  but  in  1895  A.  A.  Dekum  purchased  his  brother's  interest  and  has  since 
carried  on  the  business  alone,  having  a  large  double  store  in  which  is  found  a 
complete  line  of  heavy  and  shelf  hardware.  He  maintains  a  hig^  standard  in  the 
personnel  of  the  house,  in  the  character  of  business  methods  pursued  and  in 
the  trade  relations  with  the  public.  He  regards  satisfied  patrons  as  the  best 
advertisement  and  at  all  times  conforms  his  business  to  a  high  standard  of 
commercial  ethics.  That  his  judgment  is  sound  in  relation  to  investment  and 
property  control  is  indicated  in  his  active  and  well-directed  management  of  his 
father's  estate,  of  which  he  is  the  trustee,  having  entire  charge. 

Mr.  Dekum  was  married  in  Warren,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Linda  E.  Andrews,  a 
native  of  the  Buckeye  state  and  a  graduate  of  the  schools  of  Warren,  her  father, 
Francis  Andrews,  being  an  extensive  dealer  in  stock  and  wool  at  that  place. 
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One  child  has  been  born  of  this  marriage,  Francesca.  Mr.  Dekum  is  a  stalwart 
republican  in  his  political  views  and  keeps  thoroughly  informed  concerning  the 
questions  and  issues  of  the  day.  He  belongs  to  the  Multnomah  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Club  and  holds  membership  with  the  Native  Sons  of  Oregon.  His  religious 
faith  is  indicated  by  his  membership  in  Taylor  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  of  which  he  is  an  active  worker  and  generous  supporter.  His  connec- 
tion with  organizations  of  a  commercial  nature  has  placed  his  name  on  the 
membership  rolls  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  In 
Portland,  where  his  entire  life  has  been  passed,  he  is  widely  known  and  that 
his  life  record  is  an  exemplification  of  many  splendid  characteristics  is  indi- 
cated by  the  large  circle  of  his  friends. 


DAVID  P.  THOMPSON. 

The  estimate  of  the  individual  is  based  upon  his  improvement  of  opportunity, 
his  utilization  of  natural  talents  and  his  fulfillment  of  his  obligations.  In  every 
phase  of  his  life  measuring  up  to  the  highest  standards  in  these  particulars, 
David  P.  Thompson  leaves  to  the  state  of  Oregon  as  a  priceless  heritage  the 
memory  of  a  purposeful,  resultant  and  honorable  life  that  through  years  to  come 
should  serve  as  a  source  of  example,  encouragement  and  inspiration  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Oregon.    He  came  to  the  state  in  1853,  when  a  youth  of  nineteen  years. 

He  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  November  8,  1834,  and  in  the  paternal  line 
was  of  Irish  extraction,  while  in  the  maternal  line  he  was  of  Scotch  descent. 
The  family  home  stood  just  below  the  Harrison  county  infirmary,  beyond  which 
to  the  west  he  could  see  the  apex  of  a  hill.  He  frequently  said  in  later  years 
that  when  he  reached  the  summit  of  that  hill  he  almost  thought  he  had  reached 
the  confines  of  the  world.  But  to  him  as  to  all  the  others  the  horizon  broadened 
as  he  advanced  and  he  came  to  know  that  there  was  a  great  universe  beyond 
Cadiz.  His  father  owned  and  operated  a  mill,  around  which  he  played  in  his 
boyhood.  He  was  reared  in  a  Christian  home  and  with  his  parents  attended 
the  Associate  Reform  church  of  Cadiz.  The  lessons  which  were  impressed 
upon  his  mind  in  his  youth  concerning  those  things  which  are  honorable  and  of 
good  repute  were  never  forgotten.  His  knowledge  of  blacksmithinjg  was  ob-' 
tained  at  the  forge  of  Elijah  Lizure,  under  whom  he  served  an  apprenticeship. 
He  was  afterward  engaged  for  some  time  in  railroad  surveying  with  General 
Blickensdorffer  and  in  the  knowledge  and  practical  experience  that  he  was  ac- 
quiring he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  success  and  usefulness  in  later  life.  Mr. 
Thompson  came  to  Oregon  in  1853,  employed  by  Colonel  R.  R.  Thompson, 
who  removed  to  this  state  in  1849,  to  drive  sheep  and  thus  following  the  flock, 
David  P.  Thompson  walked  all  the  way  over  the  arid  plains  and  unsettled  prairies 
and  across  the  mountains  to  the  northwest.  He  worked  at  whatever  he  could 
find  to  do.  His  knowledge  of  blacksmithing  proved  of  priceless  value  to  him 
after  reaching  Oregon.  He  was  prominent  in  building  the  first  railroad  in  the 
state — a  line  constructed  around  the  falls  of  the  Willamette.  He  was  studious 
and  ambitious,  however,  and  his  ability  and  willingness  to  work  soon  won  recog- 
nition. He  was  appointed  United  States  deputy  surveyor  to  survey  the  public 
lands  of  the  territories  of  Oregon  and  Washington  and  thus  served  until  1863. 
This  brought  him  a  knowledge  of  lands  and  of  opportunities,  indicating  to  him 
the  needs  of  public  improvement,  and  all  he  could  save  was  placed  in  investments, 
the  value  of  which  increased  with  the  growth  and  settlement  of  the  state  until 
his  property  holdings  made  him  a  wealthy  man.  During  the  period  of  the  Civil 
war  he  enlisted,  becoming  first  lieutenant  and  afterward  captain  in  the  First 
Oregon  Cavalry,  with  which  he  was  connected  for  four  years.  He  oflFereil  his 
services,  under  the  call  of  President  Lincoln,  to  the  governors  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  respectively  but  his  offer  was  declined  on  account  of  the  expense 
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of  sending  troops  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  He  was  a  loyal  and  de- 
voted member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  could  be  seen  on  every 
Decoration  Day  marching  in  the  ranks  of  the  veterans. 

One  of  the  notable  features  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Thompson  was  the  adaptability 
with  which  he  took  up  a  new  work,  recognizing  the  opportunities  and  bending  his 
energies  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  result.  In  1866  he  became  manager 
of  the  Oregon  City  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  controlling  what  was  at 
that  time  the  largest  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  northwest.  In  time  he  became 
largely  interested  in  the  construction  of  railway  and  the  establishment  of  naviga- 
tion lines  in  Oregon  and  California  and  his  efforts  in  promoting  transportation 
facilities  constituted  a  valuable  factor  in  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  the 
coast  country.  He  was  vice  president  and  director  of  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company  and  was  closely  associated  with  those  who,  through  the 
building  of  railway  fines,  opened  up  the  northwest.  In  the  late  '70s  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, being  part  owner  of  the  Sterling  mine  in  southern  Oregon,  brought  in  water 
for  its  development,  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles  over  a  mountainous  and 
heavily  timbered  country.  This  was  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  difficult  engineer- 
ing in  that  section  and  was  looked  upon  as  quite  a  feat.  He  had  unusual  ability 
for  managing  large  bodies  of  men  and  the  loyalty  of  his  employes  was  ever  a 
pride  and  pleasure  to  him.  Extending  his  operations  to  the  field  of  banking, 
he  at  one  time  was  president  or  director  in  seventeen  national  banks  in  this  section 
of  the  country  but  in  1891  retired  from  the  banking  business.  While  his  busi- 
ness interests  mainly  centered  in  Or^on  he  had  also  Jarge  interests  in  the  state 
of  Washington. 

Business  interests,  however,  never  precluded  his  active  participation  in  public 
affairs  nor  his  substantial  aid  in  any  project  which  he  deemed  of  value  to  the 
dty  or  state.  His  worth  as  a  citizen  and  his  marked  ability  led  to  his  selection 
for  many  public  offices.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  twelfth  district 
in  the  state  senate  and  occupied  a  seat  in  the  upper  house  until  1872.  In  1878 
he  served  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Oregon  legislature  and  again  in  1882  and 
1889,  and  in  1878  was  the  republican  candidate  for  speaker.  President  Grant 
appointed  him  governor  of  the  territory  of  Idaho  and  he  served  as  its  chief 
executive  until  1876,  when  he  removed  to  Portland.  He  was  twice  mayor  of 
this  city  and  his  administration  was  characterized  by  needed  reforms  and  im- 
provements and  by  the  substantial  upbuilding  of  municipal  interests.  In  1884 
he  was  made  a  presidential  elector  on  the  republican  ticket  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  republican  national  convention  which  nominated  President  Hayes  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  officially  notified  him  of  the  nomination.  In 
1890  he  was  made  the  republican  nominee  for  governor  of  Oregon  but  was  de- 
feated by  a  coalition  of  the  democratic,  populist  and  prohibition  parties.  In 
1892  President  Harrison  appointed  him  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  Turkey,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1893.  Throughout  the 
period  in  which  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  republican  leaders  of  Oregon, 
he  stood  for  high  ideals,  desiring  ever  that  the  republican  party  should  be  es- 
sentially a  party  of  principle,  that  it  should  not  exist  primarily  to  make  particular 
individuals  presidents  or  governors  or  senators  but  that  it  should  exist  to  make 
vital  certain  principles  essential  to  national  salvation.  He  believed  that  it  should 
fulfill  the  highest  definition  of  a  political  organization — ^that  is,  a  large  group  of  men 
working  unselfishly  for  a  great  common  cause.  His  position  was  never  an  equivo- 
cal one  and  he  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  personal  interests  and  ambitions  for 
the  public  good.  He  was  long  an  influential  and  leading  director  of  the  Port- 
land schools  and  in  connection  with  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  education 
in  Oregon  has  been  greatly  missed  since  death  claimed  him.  He  made  generous 
donations  and  gave  prizes  to  help  the  schools,  filled  the  position  of  regent  of  the 
Umversity  of  Or^on  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  prosperity.  His  capacity  to 
control  and  manage  successfully  a  vast  number  of  widely  differing  enterprises 
and  attend  to  the  details  personally  was  wonderful.    One  of  his  chief  character- 
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istics  was  his  love  for  animals.  This  was  not  only  evidenced  by  constant  finan- 
cial aid  and  moral  support  of  the  Oregon  Humane  Society,  of  which  he  was 
president,  but  in  a  gift  to  this  city  of  a  handsome  drinking  fountain  situated 
between  two  of  the  most  prominent  public  squares. 

In  1 86 1  Mr.  Thompson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  R.  Meldrum, 
a  daughter  of  John  and  Susan  D.  Meldrum,  Oregon  pioneers  of  1845.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thompson  became  the  parents  of  a  son  Ralph,  now  living  in  the  state 
of  Washington,  and  two  doughters,  Bessie  M.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Joseph  N. 
Teal,  a  distinguished  and  successful  lawyer  of  Portland;  and  Genevieve,  whose 
home  is  with  her  mother  in  Portland. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  the  first  man 
initiated  into  Harrison  Lodge,  No.  218,  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Cadiz,  Ohio.  He  was 
then  but  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  remained  loyal  to  the  beneficent  principles 
and  fraternal  spirit  of  the  order  throughout  his  entire  life  and  was  equally  faith- 
ful to  his  membership  in  the  Unitarian  church. 

In  May,  1901,  Mr.  Thompson  left  home  for  a  trip  around  the  world,  but 
had  proceeded  eastward  only  as  far  as  Iowa  when  he  became  ill  and  was  obliged 
to  return  home.  He  never  fully  recovered  and  passed  away  on  the  14th  of 
December,  1901.  The  press  of  the  entire  country  commented  upon  his  death  in 
terms  of  commendation  and  of  respect.  Said  one  of  the  journals  of  Walla 
Walla,  Washington:  "The  Walla  Walla  friends  of  the  late  D.  P.  Thompson, 
of  Portland,  are  profoundly  grieved  to  learn  of  his  death.  .Mr.  Thompson  was 
for  years  during  his  lifetime  connected  with  the  financial  institutions  of  Walla 
Walla  and  had  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Garden  City. 
He  was  a  man  highly  respected  by  everyone  who  knew  him.  He  acquired  wealth 
and  influence  in  both  public  and  private  life  by  reason  of  his  close  application  to 
work  and  his  constant  effort  to  progress  in  all  walks  of  life.  He  came  to  the 
Pacific  coast  a  pioneer  and  by  his  own  indomitable  will  and  courage,  in  the  face 
of  obstacles,  made  his  mark  among  his  fellowmen." 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  most  generous  man.  His  benevolence  fostered  many 
good  works  and  his  helpful  aid  tided  many  an  institution  and  and  individual 
over  a  critical  period.  The  Oregonian  said  of  him :  "Occasionally  a  man  carves 
out  a  fortune  by  dint  of  toil  and  the  exercise  of  foresight  and  then  proceeds  to 
make  his  fellowmen  the  better  for  his  having  lived  and  grown  rich.  David  P. 
Thompson  was  of  this  class.  His  life  is  to  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  human  nature  untarnished  by  the  corrupting  influence  of  gold.  His 
was  a  career  that  spurs  on  young  men  to  strive  for  the  better  part.  D.  P.  Tliomp- 
son  stood  for  higher  education.  His  influence  went  for  the  upbuilding  of  all 
institutions  that  make  for  mind  improvement.  He  was  distinctively  a  friend 
of  the  younger  generation  who  aspire  to  climb  the  ladder  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ment. Oregon  owes  him  a  debt  of  gracious  memory  for  what  he  did  for  the 
schools  of  the  state.  And  in  what  other  sphere  does  not  the  same  apply?  He 
stood  for  the  interests  of  the  common  man  as  against  the  too  often  expression 
of  the  more  powerful.  His  political  career  was  illustrative  of  the  truth  now 
to  frequently  scouted,  that  a  man  may  engage  in  the  performance  of  civic  duties 
without  tarnishing  his  good  name.  No  breath  of  suspicion  ever  attached  to  him 
through  a  long  and  eventful  life.  D.  P.  Thompson  stood  for  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  foresight  that  enables  men  to 
see  into  the  future  and  plan  permanently  for  what  will  be  the  coming  needs. 
He  was  humane.  The  humanity  of  his  nature  impressed  anyone  meeting  him 
casually,  shining  out  of  benevolent  eyes  and  manifesting  itself  in  acts  of  charity 
and  evidences  of  good-will  for  all." 

A  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory  was  expressed  in  an  editorial  of  the  Oregon- 
ian, giving  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  one  who  had  been  a  resident  of 
Portland  and  whose  life  was  as  an  open  book  that  all  might  read.  The  editorial 
said :  "David  P.  Thompson  was  a  faithful  type  of  the  men  whose  rugged  virtues 
and  indomitable  force  of  character  are  indispensable  in  the  molding  of  wilder- 
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nesses  into  states.  They  take  no  account  of  hardships,  stop  at  no  obstacles,  so 
that  the  goal  which  measureless  useful  ambition  has  set  before  them  may  be 
achieved.  The  dauntless  purpose  that  sends  them  out  into  the  front  line  of 
civilization's  advancing  wave  becomes,  in  the  new  environment,  a  transmuter  of 
energy  into  every  needed  form  of  expression.  The  iron  will  adapts  itself  to 
every  circumstance  and  conquers  every  difl&culty.  Out  of  its  inexhaustible  reser- 
voir of  determination  it  passes  at  will  into  versatility  in  whatever  direction  need 
is  found.  In  the  tamer  days  of  more  settled  community  life,  every  man  must 
stick  to  his  last.  No  one  thinks  of  leaving  the  beaten  path  of  his  chosen  calling, 
for  thus  he  would  enter  upon  an  unknown  sea,  dark  with  vague  terrors.  But 
no  such  timidity  or  circumspection  hedges  in  the  man  of  Mr.  Thompson's  char- 
acter and  times.  He  threw  himself  into  every  opening  industry  oflFered  or  civic 
duty  required.  It  was  not  for  him  to  take  council  of  capacity  or  temperament 
but  to  apprdiend  what  needed  doing  and  force  his  powers  to  its  accomplish- 
ment. Thus  he  became  successively,  as  occasion  required,  woodchopper,  black- 
smith, surveyor,  railroad  builder,  volunteer  soldier,  manufacturer,  educator, 
statesman,  banker,  philanthropist.  Most  distinctive  and  necessary  in  all  this 
was  the  work  of  his  earlier  years  in  assisting  at  the  establishment  and  forma- 
tion of  the  Oregon  country.  Any  man  can  make  money  and  most  men  can  save 
some  of  it.  Any  man  of  generous  impulses  and  broad  views  can  give  money 
away  to  worthy  objects.  So,  while  Mr.  Thompscm's  contributions  to  charity 
and  diplomacy  were  real  and  creditable,  his  signal  service  was  in  the  vigor  Tie 
lent  to  the  pioneer  era,  in  making  this  region  habitable,  in  bringing  its  resources 
to  light  and  in  stamping  his  intensely  practical  ideas  upon  the  educational  system 
of  the  state.  Such  careers  are  too  near  us  now  for  their  significance  to  be  ap- 
praised at  its  true  value,  but  the  future  will  be  able  to  trace  the  tremendous  effect 
of  their  labors  upon  the  society  and  the  institutions  of  their  time.  The  possi- 
bilities of  high  position  afforded  in  the  United  States  to  industry  and  fidelity 
were  never  better  illustrated  than  in  Mr.  Thompson's  case.  He  crossed  the 
plains  as  a  boy  of  nineteen,  working  for  his  living  and  dependent  on  his  own 
hands  for  whatever  the  world  was  to  bring  him  of  enjoyment  or  honors.  He 
died  possessed  not  only  of  great  wealth  and  past  political  honors,  but  of  exalted 
social  position,  of  a  mind  enriched  by  years  of  foreign  residence  and  travel,  by 
books  and  art,  by  constant  mingling  with  men  and  women  of  the  highest  breed- 
ing, education,  and  accomplishments.  He  started  with  nothing,  he  ended  with 
almost  everything  that  man  covets  as  of  v:\lue.  And  he  won  it  all  by  his  own 
unaided  exertions.  It  is  well  that  so  successful  a  life  should  also  have  found 
time  for  the  finer  things  our  self-made  men  are  so  prone  to  overlook — ^aid  in 
money  and  personal  attention  to  schools  and  churches,  collection  of  rare  objects 
of  beauty  from  all  over  the  world,  and  the  artistic  adornment  of  his  city  and 
of  his  home.  It  seems  almost  akin  to  mockery  to  commiserate  those  immedi- 
ately bereaved  upon  the  completion  and  end  of  such  a  career  of  usefulness  and 
strength.  His  work  was  done  and  rest  comes  fittingly  at  close  of  day.  When 
a  man  has  done  all  that  has  been  required  of  him  and  seventy  years  of  care 
and  toil  lies  behind  him  in  satisfying  memory,  a  peaceful  taking  off  as  he  sits 
patiently  on  the  western  piazza  waiting  for  his  sun  to  set  is  far  preferable  to 
the  lot  of  those  who  linger  on  in  bitterness  and  gloom  to  outlive  not  only  their 
capacity  for  enjojrment,  but  also  their  power  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  others. 
Mr.  Thompson  filled  a  large  place  where  his  manhood  years  were  passed,  and 
it,  though  he  is  gone,  is  secure.  In  the  history  of  his  adopted  state  and  in  the 
institutions  he  helped  to  form,  his  true  monument  stands,  more  beneficent  than 
all  his  gifts  to  charity,  more  lasting  even  than  the  bronze  or  granite  tokens  he 
left  m  Portland's  streets  to  perpetuate  his  name." 

As  was  befitting  his  sturdy  character  and  life  a  plain  granite  slab  marks  his 
last  resting  place  in  Riverview  cemetery.  His  family  has  erected  in  his  memory 
in  the  City  Park,  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  city  he  served  so  well,  a  magnifi- 
cent group  called  "The  Coming  of  the  White  Man"  by  the  American  sculptor 
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Herman  A.  MacNeil.  His  group  typifies,  as  the  title  indicates,  the  approach  of 
the  first  white  men  in  the  Oregon  country.  Two  Indians,  of  heroic  size,  stand- 
ing on  a  great  unhewn  stcme,  are  gazing  with  intense  interest  up  to  the  gorge 
of  the  Columbia  river,  down  which  the  pale  faced  strangers  are  coming.  The 
younger  Indian  bears  an  expression  of  interest  and  welcome  and  bears  in  his 
hand  a  branch  from  a  tree  as  a  symbol  of  peace ;  the  older  Indian  wears  a  somt- 
what  resentful  expression  as  if  his  mind  were  dwelling  on  the  future  history 
of  his  race  and  the  sculptor  has  depicted  with  great  skill  the  old  warrior's  doubt 
and  possible  dread  as  to  the  outcome.  It  is  a  masterful  work  of  art  and  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful  bronze  groups  in  America. 


JAMES  W.  GOING. 


On  the  night  of  the  ist  of  October,  1853,  James  W.  Going  slept  on  the  banks 
of  the  Willamette  river,  opposite  what  is  now  Stark  street.  He  had  crossed  the 
plains  with  Charles  E.  Fendall  and  George  Frazier,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  he  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  life,  interest  and  progress  of  the 
northwest.  Mr.  Fendall  had  previously  been  to  the  mines  of  California  and  had 
returned  with  a  belt  full  of  gold  to  Baltimore,  where  he  related  the  3tory  of  his 
find  and  also  the  tale  of  the  west  to  Mr.  Going. 

The  latter  was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  bom  in  August,  1833.  Hi^ 
intecest  and  ambition  were  aroused  by  the  stories  which  he  heard  and  he  made 
arrangements  to  return  to  the  western  country  with  Mr.  Fendall.  In  March,  1853, 
therefore,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  old  home  and  his  friends  in  the  east  and  started 
with  his  companion  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  over  which  they  proceeded 
to  Maysville,  Kentucky,  and  thence  to  Versailles,  Kentucky.  There  they  joined 
George  Frazier  and  purchased  racing  and  blooded  stock  to  bring  to  Oregon.  At 
that  point  they  made  up  a  party  for  western  travel  and,  as  the  month  of  March 
was  drawing  to  its  close,  started  on  the  long  journey  across  the  country  to  the 
northwest.  They  left  St.  Louis  in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  traveled  by  slow 
stages  across  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  arid  plains  and  the  moun- 
trains  until  they  reached  the  Pacific  coast.  They  lost  some  of  their  blooded  stock 
while  en  route,  but  brought  much  of  it  through  to  Oregon,  where  it  was  taken 
to  the  Fendall  farm  in  Yamhill  county. 

Mr.  Going,  however,  made  his  way  to  Portland.  His  financial  resources  were 
very  limited  and  he  had  a  hard  time  that  winter  but  eagerly  availed  himself  of  any 
opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living.  At  one  time  he  engaged  in  cutting  cord- 
wood  and  in  burning  charcoal  in  the  section  of  the  city  where  Hotel  Portland,  the 
Marquam  building  and  Senator  Corbett's  residence  now  stands.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  his  residence  here  he  engaged  in  clerking  for  different  firms. 
For  a  time  he  was  employed  by  A.  D.  Shelby,  a  son-in-law  of  General  Joe  Lane 
and  the  father  of  Eugene  Shelby,  the  present  manager  for  Wells  Fargo  &  Com- 
pany. 

In  November,  1854,  Mr.  Going  established  a  home  of  his  own  by  his  marriage 
to  Mrs.  Isabel  Penney,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1853,  niaking  the  journey  with 
Asa  McCully  of  Salem.  They  became  the  parents  of  four  children :  Alvin  Clin- 
ton, born  December  27,  1855,  is  still  living  in  Portland  and  is  the  father  of  two 
children ;  Minnie,  bom  in  March,  1857,  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  E.  Going,  a  resi- 
dent of  British  Columbia;  Alvah  Seymour,  bom  in  April,  1859,  ^s  a  civil  engineer 
for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  with  offices  in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  has  one 
daughter;  and  James  Hosea,  born  in  September,  1865,  is  a  resident  of  Portland 
and  a  commercial  traveler  for  Loewenberg  &  Going  Company.  The  mother  of 
these  children  died  January  2,  1905,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 

Following  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Going  conducted  the  Virginia  House 
on  Front  street,  this  being  one  of  the  early  hostelries  of  the  city.    Indeed,  at  that 
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time  Portland  was  a  very  tiny  town  composed  of  two  or  three  streets  lying  par- 
allel to  the  river  front.  Mr.  Going  was  for  a  time  bookkeeper  for  the  firm  of  A. 
Cahn  &  Company  of  Portland;  later  he  became  interested  in  the  Bloch-MiUer 
Company  at  The  Dalles  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  C.  S.  Miller  Company, 
remaining  at  The  Dalles  for  six  years.  In  1872  Mr.  Going  returned  to  Portland 
and  took  a  position  with  J.  Friedman,  who  after  a  few  months  sold  out  to  the 
firm  of  DiettenhoflFer  &  Loewenberg.  After  a  brief  time  Philip  Goldsmith  bought 
out  Mr.  Diettenhoffer,  but  through  the  changes  of  the  finn  Mr.  Going  remained 
with  the  house  and  was  cashier  for  twenty  years — ^a  record  which  indicates  clearly 
his  marked  ability  and  fidelity  in  that  connection.  He  severed  his  relations  with 
the  business,  however,  in  1895  and  became  a  factor  in  the  organization  of  a  new 
firm  in  which  he  was  associated  with  Julius  Loewenberg,  R.  B.  Fleming  and  his 
son,  A.  C.  Going.  For  ten  years  with  this  finn  he  was  engaged  in  contract  work 
with  the  state  of  Or^[on.  On  the  nth  of  September,  1907,  the  Loewenberg  & 
Going  Company  was  organized  and  capitalized  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
Mr.  Going  being  the  secretary  and  treasurer ;  S.  B.  Loewenberg,  president ;  and 
R.  B.  Fleming,  vice  president.  Success  has  attended  the  enterprise  since  its  incep- 
tion and  the  business  has  constantly  grown  in  volume  and  importance. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Going  affiliated  with  the  democratic  party,  but  in  later  years 
has  largely  voted  independently.  He  served  as  city  assessor  for  two  terms,  first  in 
1860-61  and  again  in  1873-74.  In  1855  ^^  became  a  member  of  Samaritan  Lodge 
No.  2,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  has  filled  all  the  chairs  in  the  localloc^e,  is  a  past  grand  and 
has  been  senior  warden  in  the  Grand  Lodgev  *  He*  ^^as  past  chief  patriarch  at 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Mr.  Going  has  ^tnfes^ted  marvelous  changes  since  he 
reached  Portland  fifty-seven  years  ago.  The  little  village  has  been  converted 
into  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  thriving  and  growing  cities  of  the  northwest.  He 
has  been  largely  acquainted  with  the  men  who  have  ptomoted  its  upbuilding  and 
has  borne  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  progress  as  the  years  have  gone  on.  In 
his  own  life  he  has  made  good  use  of  time  and  opportunities,  and,  gradually 
working  his  way  upward,  is  today  numbered  among  the  men  of  affluence  in  Port- 
land. 


CHARLES  JOSEPH  SCHNABEL. 

Charles  Joseph  Schnabel,  a  practitioner  at  the  Portland  bar  since  1891  and 
a  resident  of  the  city  since  1889,  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  August 
17,  1867,  a  son  of  Robert  A.  and  Elizabeth  M.  Schnabel,  nee  Becker.  The 
father,  who  was  a  newspaper  editor,  died  in  the  east  in  1882  as  the  result  of 
his  army  service  in  the  Civil  war.  He  answered  President  Lincoln's  first  call 
six  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  America  from  the  fatherland. 

Charles  J.  Schnabel  acquired  his  preliminary  education  in  parochial  schools 
of  Fort  Wa)me,  Indiana,  and  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  on  the  8th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1889,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  arrived  in  Portland.  Taking  up  the 
study  of  law,  he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Oregon  with  the  Bachelor 
of  Law  degree  in  June,  1891,  and  has  since  practiced  in  Portland,  where  earnest 
application,  well  developed  ability  and  thorougfh  preparation  of  his  cases  have 
brought  him  gratifying  success.  The  only  office  that  he  has  held  has  been  in 
the  strict  path  of  his  profession — that  of  assistant  United  States  attorney  for 
Oregony  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1893,  serving  until  the  31st  of  May, 
1898.  He  has  never  been  a  candidate  for  office  and,  in  fact,  has  no  liking  for 
Active  participation  in  political  work.  He  has  ever  been  fearless  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  honest  opinions,  being  formerly  known  as  a  Cleveland  democrat 
while  now  he  is  a  Roosevelt  republican. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1896,  Mr.  Schnabel  was  united  in  mariage  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  to  Miss  Elsa  Anne  Smith,  a  daughter  of  C.  E.  Smith,  of  the 
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Smith  &  Watson  Iron  Works,  of  this  city.     Their  children  are  Charles  Hol- 
brook  and  Katharine  Elizabeth,  twins,  born  on  the  loth  of  February,  1899. 

Mr.  Schnabel's  interest  centers  in  his  home  and  he  has  no  ^>ecial  fondness 
for  club  life.  He  is,  however,  a  loyal  representative  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
in  which  he  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  since  June,  1898.  He  is  liberal  in  his  re- 
ligious views,  with  inclination  toward  Unitarianism  and  with  strong  elements  of 
humanitarianism  in  his  nature.  This  finds  expression  in  his  generous  support 
of  various  charitable  institutions  and  organizations  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
including  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid 
Society,  the  Humane  Society  and  aid  societies  whose  object  is  to  assist  others 
to  help  themselves.  He  is  now  and  for  sixteen  years  has  been  vice  president 
of  the  General  German  Aid  Society  of  Portland.  His  position  on  any  vital 
question  is  never  an  equivocal  cme  and  he  upholds  his  opinions  with  the  same 
clear  and  forcible  statement  that  characterizes  his  presentation  of  causes  before 
the  courts. 


MILTON  W.  SMITH. 


Milton  W.  Smith,  for  twenty-nine  years  a  practitioner  at  the  Portland  bar, 
has  gained  prominence  and  success  in  his  profession  and  his  record  is  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  old  adage  that  "a  prophet  is  never  without  honor  save  in 
his  own  country,"  for  Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of  the  state  in  which  he  has  so  di- 
rected his  labors  as  to  win  an  enviable  position  as  a  representative  of  the  profes- 
sion to  which  life  and  liberty  must  look  for  protection.  He  was  bom  on  a 
farm  where  the  town  of  Aurora,  Oregon,  now  stands  on  the  15th  of  July,  1855, 
and  manifested  special  aptitude  in  his  studies  as  he  pursued  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  and  in  the  Pacific  University,  which  conferred  upon  him  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  d^^ee  at  the  time  of  his  graduation,  and  three  years  later  made 
him  Master  of  Arts.  His  literary  course  completed,  he  at  once  entered  upon 
the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Deady,  of  the  United  States  district  court  at 
Portland  as  his  preceptor,  and  under  the  direction  of  that  eminent  jurist  con- 
tinued his  reading  until  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March,  1881. 

A  brief  period  of  rest  and  of  preliminary  preparation  for  his  life  work 
brought  him  to  August  of  the  same  year,  when  he  opened  an  office  and  entered 
upon  active  practice.  There  has  been  nothing  spectacular  in  his  professional 
career.  It  has  been  devoid  of  those  dazzling  and  meteoric  qualities  which  claim 
the  attention  and  rivet  the  gaze  of  the  public  but  only  for  a  brief  period.  His 
salient  qualities  have  been  rather  those  characterized  by  continuity  and  mani- 
fest in  continuous  progress,  each  year  finding  him  further  in  advance  than  be 
was  in  the  preceding  year,  his  talents  and  abilities  gradually  unfolding  and 
growing.  He  is  conspicuous  among  lawyers  for  the  wide  research  and  provi- 
dent care  with  which  he  prepares  his  cases.  In  no  instance  has  his  reading  ever 
been  confined  to  the  limitations  of  the  question  at  issue.  He  has  gone  beyond 
and  encompassed  every  contingency  and  provided  not  alone  for  the  expected 
but  also  for  the  unexpected,  which  happens  in  the  courts  quite  as  frequently  as 
out  of  them.  His  logical  grasp  of  facts  and  principles  of  the  law  applicable  to 
them  has  been  another  potent  element  in  his  success  and  the  remarkable  clear- 
ness of  expression  and  precise  diction,  which  enables  him  to  make  others  im- 
derstand  not  only  the  salient  points  of  his  argument  but  his  every  fine  gradation 
of  meaning,  may  be  accounted  one  of  his  most  conspicuous  gifts  and  accom- 
plishments. 

In  1890  Mr.  Smith  was  chosen  treasurer  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Portland  Library  Association  and  so  continued  for  eighteen  years,  acting  also 
as  chairman  of  the  book  committee,  managing  the  library.     Since  1894  he  has 
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been  a  director  of  the  Multnomah  Law  Library  and  through  much  of  this  period 
has  served  as  its  president.  Deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  he 
has  labored  earnestly  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  alma  mater  and  to  this 
end  accepted  the  position  of  secretary  of  its  finance  committee  and  also  became 
a  director  of  the  university.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  his  alumni  as- 
sociation, and  he  has  been  vice  president  of  the  Portland  free  kindergarten. 
His  labors  have  been  most  effective  as  a  champion  of  education  and  he  has 
done  much  to  secure  the  adoption  of  high  ideals  in  that  field.  Afeide  fnwn  his 
cflForts  for  educational  progress  and  his  activity  in  the  field  of  law  practice,  he 
has  served  as  a  director  of  the  Columbia  &  Northwestern  Railway  extending 
between  the  town  of  Lyle  and  Klickitat  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  in  Washington  county,  Oregon,  in  i88i,  to  Miss 
Alice  Sweek,  a  native  of  that  county  and  a  daughter  of  John  and  Maria  Sweek, 
who  in  1852  came  from  Missouri  to  Oregon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  parents 
of  three  children,  Ruth,  Josephine  and  Marion.  Theirs  is  a  hospitable  home  and 
the  center  of  a  cultured  society  circle. 

Mr.  Smith  belongs  to  the  Arlington  and  the  University  Clubs  and  also 
holds  membership  with  the  State  Bar  Association.  His  political  allegiance  is 
given  to  the  republican  party  and,  while  he  has  never  been  a  politician  in  the 
sense  of  office-seeking,  he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  issues  of  the  day  and  is 
abreast  with  the  best  thinking  men  of  the  age  on  sociological  and  economic  ques- 
tions. His  opinions  are  never  hastily  formed  but  are  rather  the  conclusion  of 
deep  consideration  and  earnest  thought  so  that  in  matters  of  public  concern  as 
well  as  in  the  law  he  is  able  to  give  wise  and  valuable  counsel.  He  is  a  man 
of  earnest  purpose,  inflexible  in  his  adherence  to  what  he  believes  to  be  right 
and  yet  he  accords  to  others  the  same  privilege  of  honest  opinion. 


EDWARD  ARTHUR  BALDWIN. 

Edward  Arthur  Baldwin,  a  Yale  and  Columbia  man,  utilizing  his  powers  in 
the  successful  conduct  of  real-estate  interests,  which  have  proven  of  general  as 
well  as  individual  profit,  was  bom  in  Princeton,  Illinois,  Jtme  27,  1868,  his 
parents  being  Charles  and  Louisa  (McArdle)  Baldwin.  His  father,  who  for 
many  years  was  a  prominent  practicing  attorney  of  Princeton,  for  some  time 
served  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  Illinois  legislature. 
He  died  in  1881  and  was  for  five  years  survived  by  his  wife,  who  passed  away 
in  1886. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  until  he  had  completed  the  work  of  the 
high  school,  E.  A.  Baldwin  pursued  his  studies  in  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover, 
Massachusetts.  He  took  a  classical  course  in  Yale  University  and  then  entered 
the  Columbia  University  Law  School  of  New  York  city,  graduating  with  the 
class  of  1889.  F^^"  five  years  thereafter  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
the  eastern  metropolis,  but,  believing  that  the  opportunities  of  the  west  were 
greater  for  a  young  man  who  must  establish  his  place  in  business,  he  traveled 
to  the  coast  country,  spending  some  time  in  Montana  and  British  Columbia, 
after  which  he  came  to  Portland  in  1900.  Here  as  an  operator  in  real  estate 
he  has  remained  in  business  continuously  since,  and  his  careful  investments,  his 
active  promotion  of  building  and  real-estate  projects  have  brought  him  a  meas- 
ure of  success  that  enables  him  now  to  live  practically  retired,  giving  his  at- 
tention largely  to  the  control  of  his  own  properties.  He  erected  the  Medical 
building  at  the  comer  of  Park  and  Alder  streets  in  connection  with  F.  O.  Down- 
ing and  is  also  the  owner  of  the  Sargent  Hotel  on  the  east  side. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1900,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  married  to  Miss  Grace  Booth, 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  a  daughter  of  Theodore  and  Ellen  (Anderson) 
Booth,  the  former  a  wholesale  lumber  dealer.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  are  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  his  connection  with  commercial  organizations 
extends  to  the  Board  of  Trade;  to  the  Commercial  Club  and  the  Qiamber  of 
Commerce.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Arlington  and  Waverly  Golf  Qubs  and 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  has  attained  the  Knights  Templar  degree. 


RODNEY  GLISAN,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Rodney  Glisan,  whose  creative  genius  fotmd  expression  in  improved 
methods  of  practice  and  his  contributions  to  medical  literature,  wherefore  there 
came  to  him  recognition  from  eminent  physicians  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
was  bom  at  Linganore,  Frederick  cotmty,  Maryland,  January  29,  1827.  His 
ancestors  were  among  the  first  English  settlers  of  that  state  and  resided  there 
through  successive  generations. 

Dr.  Glisan  supplemented  his  literary  course  by  preparation  for  the  medical 
profession  as  a  student  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1848,  and  after  passing  a  severe  competitive 
examination  before  the  medical  board  at  Baltimore,  he  was  appointed  a  medical 
officer  of  the  United  States  army  in  May,  1850.  He  spent  six  years  as  army 
surgeon  in  Indian  Territory  and  on  the  plains,  and  for  five  years  was  in  Oregon 
during  the  Indian  wars,  his  life  in  both  regions  being  attended  by  many  hard- 
ships and  perils.  His  active  military  service  in  Oregon  was  mainly  in  connecton 
with  the  Rogue  river  war  in  1855-56,  in  which  he  served  as  chief  medical  officer 
on  the  staff  of  Colonel  R.  C.  Buchanan  of  the  regular  army,  whose  command,  in 
conjimction  with  the  Oregon  Volunteers  subdued  the  hostile  Indians  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  After  the  termination  of  the  Indian  hostilities  all  of 
the  Indians  of  southern  Oregon  were  placed  in  the  Coast  Indian  reservation  and 
were  guarded  by  military  posts.  At  one  of  these.  Fort  Yamhill,  Dr.  Glisan  was 
stationed  from  1856  until  January,  1861,  in  company  with  Lieutenant  (later 
Colonel)  Phil  H.  Sheridan.  He  there  resigned  his  commission  and  settled  in 
Portland,  where  he  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profession. 

Soon  after  locating  in  this  city  Dr.  Glisan  was  married  in  1863  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  R.  Couch,  a  daughter  of  Captain  John  H.  Couch,  one  of  the  Portland 
pioneers.  They  became  the  parents  of  four  children  but  one  son,  Dr.  Clarence 
Glisan,  died  in  1893.  The  surviving  members  of  the  family  are  Rodney  L. ; 
Caroline  C. ;  and  Florence,  the  widow  of  Arthur  M.  Minott,  a  resident  of  Port- 
land. 

In  the  field  of  professional  service  Dr.  Glisan  made  continuous  progress, 
gleaning  from  comprehensive  study  and  research  and  from  practical  experience 
valuable  truths  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  profession.  The  creation  of 
a  new  method  of  practice  on  his  part  whereby  successful  results  were  obtained 
soon  constituted  a  valuable  factor  in  the  practice  of  others,  for  he  at  once  gave 
to  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  discovery  in  making  public  the  methods  that  he 
followed  and  the  results  attained.  He  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  educa- 
tors on  the  coast,  being  a  professor  in  the  first  medical  institution  in  this  state — ^the 
Oregon  Medical  College,  which  subsequently  became  the  medical  department  of 
the  Willamette  University,  in  which  he  was  for  a  long  time  a  lecturer  and  emeritus? 
professor.  During  his  active  connection  with  the  college  he  deeply  felt  the  need 
oi  American  text-books  in  his  department  of  obstetrics,  and  in  1881  published  his 
text-book  on  Modern  Midwifery.  This  was  well  received  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Great  Britain.  His  writings  also  included  a  Journal  of  Army  Life 
and  a  volume  entitled  Two  Years  in  Europe.  Dr.  Glisan  wrote  many  articles  on 
professional  subjects  for  the  leading  medical  joumels  of  the  United  States  which 
are  of  great  value  as  outlining  in  certain  diseases  peculiar  and  independent  modes 
of  successful  treatment.    Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  his  contributions  to  this 
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dass  of  literature  appear  in  the  United  States  Army  Statistics  in  1855-60  and  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

He  performed  many  important  surgical  operations,  among  the  most  notable 
cases  being  the  first  amputation  of  the  shoulder  and  thigh  and  two  operations  for 
strangulated  inguinal  hernia  ever  performed  on  the  north  Pacific  coast.  Dr. 
Glisan  was  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  state  of  Oregon  from  1875 
to  1876,  and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the  Ameican  Medical  Association. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Seventh  International  Medical  Congress  held  in 
London,  England,  in  1881,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Ninth  International 
Medical  Congress,  which  convened  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1887.  His  paper,  read 
by  invitation  before  the  latter  congress,  was  favorably  commented  on  in  the  lead- 
ing medical  journals  of  America  and  Europe. 

Dr.  Glisan  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Trinity  Episcopal  church,  in  which 
he  served  as  warden  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  died  in  Portland  in  June, 
1890,  and  throughout  the  city  there  was  manifestation  of  the  deepest  regret,  for 
his  personal  qualities  had  won  him  warm  friendships  while  his  professional 
ability  had  gained  him  high  honor.  His  work  as  physician  and  surgeon  and  as  a 
contrbutor  to  medical  literature  constituted  a  factor  in  the  world's  progress  along 
that  line  and  he  ranked  among  the  distinguished  men  of  Portland  whose  life 
records  have  been  a  credit  and  an  honor  to  the  northwest. 


R.  A.  MARSHALL. 


From  the  age  of  eight  years  identified  with  the  Pacific  coast  country,  the 
period  of  his  manhood  covers  long  and  honorable  connection  with  public  office, 
and  a  marked  activity  and  success  in  business  shov  that  the  name  of  R.  A. 
Marshall  is  widely  known,  while  respect  and  admiration  are  accorded  him 
wherever  he  is  known.  He  came  to  Portland  in  the  spring  of  1902,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  associated  with  his  brother,  J.  A.  Marshall,  in  conduct- 
ing the  largest  and  most  prof.table  cement  contractingf  business  in  this  city.  He 
was  bom  in  WoodhuU,  Henry  county,  Illinois,  December  23,  1861.  Four  of 
his  ancestors  in  direct  line,  his  father,  grandfather,  great-grandfather  and  great- 
great-grandfather,  bore  the  name  of  William  Marshall,  and  previous  to  this 
another  William  Marshall  founded  the  family  in  America,  coming  from  Eng- 
land to  this  country  and  settling  in  New  York  state,  where  his  children  became 
known  as  land  owners  and  prosperous  business  people.  Representatives  of  the 
name  were  also  closely  associated  with  events  which  left  their  impress  upon 
the  history  of  the  republic  during  its  colonial  epoch,  its  formative  period  and 
the  days  of  its  later  progress.  The  great-great-grandfather  did  active  duty  on 
the  field  of  battle  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  great-grandfather  was  the 
owner  of  a  line  of  vessels  which  were  captured  by  the  French  during  the  war 
of  1812  so  that  he  sustained  heavy  losses.  William  Marshall,  the  grandfather, 
was  a  native  of  the  Empire  state  and  when  a  young  man  removed  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  while  later  he  carried  on  general  merchandising  in 
that  city. 

His  son,  William  Albert  Marshall,  and  the  father  of  R.  A.  Marshall,  was 
bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  in  early  manhood  became  a  merchant  of  Henry 
county,  Illinois,  but  put  aside  business  cares  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  to 
enlist  as  a  private  in  the  Fifty-first  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  which  he  was 
promoted  through  intermediate  ranks  to  that  of  captain  of  his  company.  His 
services  covered  four  years  and  three  months  and  he  was  wounded  in  a  skirm- 
ish with  Generals  Price  and  Van  Dom  in  Missouri.  He  lived  for  three  years 
afterward,  but  his  injuries  were  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death.  He  had 
married  Sarah  J.  Rouse,  a  native  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of  Derrick 
Rouse,  who  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  but  removed  to  Ohio  when  a  young 
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man.  Subsequently  he  was  engaged  in  mining  in  the  west  for  many  years,  prin- 
cipally in  Idaho  and  Arizona,  his  death  occurring  in  the  latter  place.  His  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Marshall,  who  later  became  Mrs.  Hall,  died  at  Oakland,  California, 
December  8,  1908. 

R.  A.  Marshall  accompanied  his  mother  to  San  Francisco  in  1869,  when 
about  eight  years  of  age,  the  journey  being  made  by  way  of  the  Panama  route, 
and  after  reaching  the  Golden  Gate  they  proceeded  to  San  Leandro,  Alameda 
county,  California.  While  his  public  school  training  was  limited  Mr.  Marshall 
has  ever  possessed  an  observing  eye  and  retentive  memory,  and  has  learned 
many  valuable  lessons  in  the  school  of  experience.  There  he  has  been  an  apt 
student,  and  the  development  of  his  latent  powers  and  energies  enabled  him  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years  to  become  connected  with  a  newspaper  in  which  ccmnec- 
tion  he  rapidly  worked  his  way  upward,  and  for  about  ten  years  was  the  lead- 
ing factor  in  the  management  of  the  San  Leandro  Reporter.  In  1887  he  went 
to  Los  Angeles  where  he  entered  upon  a  broader  plain  of  labor  in  connection 
with  the  Burbank  Times,  and  also  became  manager  of  the  Newhall  Times  and 
the  San  Fernando  Times,  during  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  yet  interested  in  this  triple  newspaper  enterprise  when  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  Providential  Land,  Water  &  Development  Company 
and  furthermore  his  ability  and  public-spirited  citizenship  led  to  his  selecticHi 
for  office.  He  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  of  Los  Angeles  township  and  as 
city  justice  and  police  judge.  He  was  obliged  to  put  aside  other  business  and 
official  duties  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  deputy  county  clerk  under  T.  H. 
Ward,  as  this  office  demanded  his  entire  time.  In  1894  he  became  chief  deputy 
clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  California,  and  in  consequence  thereof  removed  to 
San  Francisco  in  the  following  January.  His  ability  in  that  position  led  to  his 
appointment  in  1899  as  secretary  of  the  supreme  court,  which  office  he  resigned  on 
the  5th  of  April,  1901,  because  of  growing*  private  business  interests. 

Mr.  Marshall's  identification  with  the  cement  contracting  business  dates  from  a 
period  prior  to  his  resignation  of  office,  at  which  time  he  became  associated  with 
his  brother,  J.  A.  Marshall,  an  acknowledged  expert  in  this  line  in  California,  hav- 
ing already  been  accorded  many  important  contracts  for  cement  construction  in 
that  state.  The  firm  of  Marshall  Brothers  continued  in  active  business  in  Cali- 
fornia until  1902,  when  they  disposed  of  their  interests  there  and  came  to  Port- 
land. The  success  which  had  previously  attended  them  continued  with  them 
as  the  direct  and  logical  result  of  capable  management,  of  unquestioned  business 
ability  and  of  faithful  execution  of  contracts.  They  are  today  among  the  most 
successful  cement  contractors  of  Oregon,  with  a  business  in  Portland  of  large 
volume  and  extending  as  well  into  other  parts  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  married  in  Benicia,  California,  to  Miss  Emma  S.  Fleming 
of  Alameda  county,  that  state,  whose  father  was  a  pioneer  of  1850.  Their  chil- 
dren are  Qifford  S.,  a  native  of  Alameda  county,  and  Vivian  A.,  who  was  bom 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Marshall's  membership  relations  extend  to  a  number  of  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing clubs,  and  he  is  known  as  a  splendid  shot.  His  friends  relate  an  interesting 
incident  of  his  boyhood  which  occurred  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  At 
that  time  a  resident  of  California,  he  saved  the  life  of  a  ten  year  old  comrade 
who  had  fallen  into  a  flue,  but  in  getting  him  out  Mr.  Marshall  lost  his  hold  at 
the  last  and  fell  a  distance  of  forty-two  feet.  He  lay  unconscious  for  several 
days,  but  good  health  and  youthful  spirits  prevailed  and  he  again  faced  the  future 
and  its  great  possibilities  with  the  loss  of  one  arm.  While  deprived  of  this  mem- 
ber he  has  so  met  the  conditions  of  business  life  that  obstacles  and  difficulties 
have  been  overcome  and  he  has  triumphed  in  the  attainment  of  success.  More- 
over his  social  and  genial  nature  has  won  him  a  host  of  waml  friends  and  he  is 
popular  in  the  various  orjofanizations  with  which  he  is  connected,  including  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  Lodge,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the 
Maccabees  Camp.    For  two  terms  he  was  commander  of  the  department  of  Cali- 
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fornia.  Sons  of  Veterans.  His  political  alliance  has  ever  been  given  to  the  re- 
publican party  and  he  is  a  promoter  of  Portland's  material  progress  through  his 
cooperation  in  the  projects  instituted  by  the  Commercial  Club,  to  which  he  be- 
longs. A  rapidly  growing  business  has  never  been  allowed  to  monopolize  his  time 
and  energies  to  the  exclusion  of  other  interests  which  should  remain  factors  in 
life's  activities  and  are  ever  elements  in  broadening  a  well-rounded  and  well- 
balanced  character. 


JOSEPH  WENTWORTH  GANONG. 

Joseph  Wentworth  Ganong,  honored  and  respected  by  all,  occupies  an  envi- 
able position  in  industrial  circles  as  the  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Portland   Flouring  Mill  Company.     His  present  high  standing  in  business 
circles  is  due  not  alone  to  the  success  he  has  achieved  but  also  to  the  honorable, 
straightforward,  business  policy  he  has  ever  followed.    It  is  true  that  he  entered 
apon  a   business  already  established,  but  in  connection  therewith  he  steadily 
worked  his  v^ay  upward  and  his  labors  have  been  effective  forces  in  extending 
the  interests  and  scope  of  the  enterprise.    He  was  born  in  Portland  on  the  ist  of 
October,  1862,  and  is  a  son  of  Charles  W.  Ganong,  who  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  this  volume.     He  was  only  two  years  of  age  when  his  parents  removed  with 
their  family  to  Or^on  City,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  that  place  pursued  his 
education  between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  years.    He  was  then  an  unusually 
healthy  and   robust  boy  and  began  to  learn  the  blacksmith  trade  which  he  fol- 
lowed for   six  years.    At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  given  a  position  in  the 
Portland  Flouring  Mill  as  warehouse  man,  and  in  this  connection  has  gradually 
advanced,  proving  his  faithfulness  and  ability.    In  the  first  year  of  his  services 
he  was    promoted  to  the  position  of  salesman,   in   which   connection  he  had 
diai^  of  the  flour  and  feed  sold  at  the  mill,  a  year  later  he  became  bookkeeper, 
which  position   he  occupied  for  five  years,  and  was  then  made  agent  of  the 
company.     In  1894  he  came  to  Portland  as  assistant  secretary,  later  was  made 
secretary  and  in  1905  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  in  which  official  capacity  he  has  since  been  identified  with  what 
is  today  one  of  the  most  important  productive  industries  of  this  city.     He  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  milling  interests  on  the  coast. 
Aside  from  his  connection  with  tlie  Portland  Flouring  Mills  Company  he  is  also 
president  of  the  Everett,  Flour  Mill  Company  and  vice  president  of  the  Puget 
Soimd  Flouring"  Mills  Company,  the  Harrington  Milling  Company,  the  Odessa 
MilUng  Company,  the  Lind  Milling  Company,  the  North  Pacific  Flouring  Mills 
Compony  and  is  secretary  of  the  Gilliam  County  Milling  Company.     He  has 
devoted  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  Portland  Flour- 
ing Mills  Company  since  taking  up  his  abode  in  Portland  in  1905.     Few  men 
are  better  informed  concerning  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  the  introduction 
of  the  milling  output  on  the  market.    Mr.  Ganong  is  regarded  as  authority  upon 
this  business  in  the  northwest  and  his  thorough  understanding  of  the  trade,  com- 
bined with  practical  management  of  both  the  operation  and  financial  interests 
of  the  business,  have  brought  him  a  success  which  places  him  in  a  foremost 
position   among  the  representatives  of   industrial  interests  in  this  section  of 
the  country.    In  1900  he  made  a  trip  to  the  Orient,  traveling  through  China  and 
Japan  in  the  interests  of  the  business,  and  again  in  1907  he  visited  those  coun- 
tries for  the  same  purpose.    Aside  from  his  milling  interests  he  is  also  president 
of  the  Park  Street  Company,  a  real-estate  association,  and  also  of  the  Oregon 
Realty  Company. 

In  Oregon  City,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1887,  Joseph  W.  Ganong  was 
imited  in  marriage  to  Miss  Martha  Elizabeth  Field,  a  daughter  of  Amos  and 
Sarah  Field,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  England  to  Connecticut  about  1865 
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Mrs.  Ganong  was  born  in  New  York  in  1867  and  came  to  Oregon  about  1877, 
settling  at  Brownsville  whence  she  removed  to  Oregon  City  about  1882.  There 
are  now  three  children  in  the  family,  Lorna,  Arthur  F.  and  Holt  W.,  aged  re- 
spectively seventeen,  fifteen  and  thirteen  years,  who  are  with  their  parents  in 
the  family  residence  at  No.  626  East  Bumside  street. 

Mr.  Ganong  has  an  interesting  military  history  covering  service  as  a  member 
of  Company  F  of  the  Oregon  National  Guard.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
join  the  company  upon  its  organization  and  on  the  26th  of  June,  1889,  was  ap- 
pointed as  sergeant,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  April,  1891,  when  he  was 
elected  first  Ueutenant.  He  held  that  rank  until  1892,  when  he  became  captain 
of  the  company,  which  was  composed  of  sixty  of  the  most  vigorous  and  best 
formed  young  men  of  Oregon  City,  of  good  report  and  reliability.  They  were 
thoroughly  uniformed  and  equipped  and  their  superior  physical  stature  as  well 
as  their  military  skill  gained  for  them  notable  prominence. 

Captain  Ganong  is  a  life  member  of  the  Commercial  Club,  a  member  of  the 
Arlington  Club  and  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  holds  membership  in  St 
David's  Episcopal  church,  in  which  he  is  serving  as  a  vestryman  and  jimior 
warden.  His  activities  are  broad  and  varied,  touching  many  interests  of  so- 
ciety, and  in  all  of  these  he  stands  for  progress  and  improvement,  his  labors  be- 
ing resultant  features  in  whatever  he  undertakes. 


AMMI  SIBLEY  NICHOLS,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Ammi  Sibley  Nichols,  practicing  successfully  in  Portland,  was  bom  in 
Prescott,  Wisconsin,  July  22,  1854.  His  father,  Z.  B.  Nichols,  a  native  of  Brain- 
tree,  Vermont,  removed  westward  to  Minnesota  in  1854,  his  son's  birth  occurring 
while  the  family  were  en  route  for  that  state.  They  located  near  Northfield  and 
Dr.  Z.  B.  Nichols,  although  a  physician  and  surgeon,  took  up  a  large  tract  of 
government  land,  dividing  his  attention  between  his  practice  and  agricultural 
pursuits.  In  1861  he  removed  to  Faribault,  Minnesota,  where  he  followed  his 
profession  until  coming  to  Or^on,  acting  as  physician  at  the  state  institutions 
there.  In  1877  he  made  his  way  to  the  northwest  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Port- 
land, where  he  resided  tmtil  his  death,  which  occurred  March  4,  1897,  when  he 
was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  He  practiced  here  until  his  demise  and  was  a 
member  of  the  city,  state  and  national  medical  societies.  His  wife,  who  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Emily  Porter,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  distinguished  New  England  divine.  Her 
death  occurred  September  11,  1900,  when  she  was  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Ammi  S.  Nichols  was  third  in  a  family  of  ten  children,  of  whom  four 
sons  and  three  daughters  are  living:  Mrs.  Emma  L.  Parker,  Mrs.  Nellie  Wal- 
pole,  Carrie,  Dr.  Clarence  L.  Nichols,  Edward  P.  Nichols  and  Dr.  Herbert  S. 
Nichlols,  all  of  Portland.  Dr.  Nichols  of  this  review  pursued  his  education  in  the 
Shattuck  Military  School  of  Faribault,  Minnesota,  and  Carleton  College  of  North- 
field,  Minnesota.  His  medical  training  was  received  in  the  Hahnemann  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  won  his  degree  in  March,  1876,  and  then  located 
for  practice  at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  where  he  remained  for  a  year.  In  1877  ^^ 
came  to  the  northwest,  settling  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  where  he  practiced 
for  two  years,  while  in  August,  1880,  he  came  to  Portland.  Here  he  has  since 
been  continuously  engaged  in  general  practice,  his  ability  gaining  him  that  promi- 
nence which  in  the  medical  profession  results  only  from  individual  merit,  from 
broad  learning  and  from  the  correct  application  of  knowledge  to  the  needs  of 
patients.  The  work  that  is  being  done  by  prominent  representatives  of  the 
medical  professional  is  well  known  to  him  through  his  wide  reading  of  standard 
medical  literature  and  through  his  membership  in  the  Portland  Medical  Society, 
the  Multnomah  County  Medical  Society,  the  Oregon  State  Medical  Association 
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and  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy.  During  the  existence  of  the  Meth- 
odist Hospital  he  served  as  a  member  of  its  staff  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
raising  fimds  for  the  new  Homeopathic  Hospital  now  nearly  completed  and  is  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors. 

In  more  strictly  commercial  lines  Dr.  Nichols  has  proven  himself  capable  of 
successfully  coping  with  intricate  problems.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  Port- 
land Trust  OMnpany,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers;  is  a  large  stock- 
hcrider  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Luckel,  King  &  Case  Soap  Q)mpany,  the 
Ice  Delivery  Company  and  the  Portland  Artificial  Ice  Company ;  and  is  interested 
in  various  other  business  enterprises  and  to  a  large  extent  in  farming  lands, 
timber  lands  and  city  real  estate.  He  has  given  much  attention  to  farming  con- 
tinuously since  sixteen  years  of  age  and  is  the  owner  of  three  farms  within  a 
short  distance  of  Portland,  on  which  he  raises  wheat,  hops,  cattle  and  sheep. 
These  various  financial  interests  bring  to  him  a  good  return,  the  keen  judgment 
and  sagacity  which  he  displays  in  management  constituting  an  element  in  a  grati- 
f3ring  success. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1879,  ^^  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Nichols  was 
married  to  Miss  Fredericka  S.  Smith,  a  daughter  of  Charles  H.  and  Anna  (Ross) 
Smith  of  that  city.  She  died  January  8,  1888,  leaving  three  children :  Vida  S, 
and  Anna  Mildred,  who  are  at  home;  and  Qifford  Edward,  who  married  Miss 
Eva  Jones  of  Portland  and  is  now  with  the  United  Engineering  Company  of  this 
city.  Dr.  Nichols  and  his  daughters  reside  at  No.  233  Tenth  street,  where  he 
has  made  his  home  for  the  past  twenty-two  years. 

His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party  and  he  is  a  loyal  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presb)rterian  church,  in  which  he  is  an  officer.  Throughout  his 
life,  whether  in  professional,  business,  social  or  public  relations  he  has  held  to 
high  ideals  and  has  manifested  those  sterling  traits  of  character  which  in  every 
land  and  clime  awaken  confidence  and  regard.  His  life  has  been  marked  by  an 
orderly  progression,  not  only  in  the  field  of  medical  practice  but  also  in  the 
broader  range  of  activities  which  touch  the  general  interests  of  society  and  work 
for  the  good  of  all. 


ROLLIE  MILTON  GRAY. 

In  the  clothing  establishment  of  which  Rollie  Milton  Gray  is  proprietor  there 
is  a  spirit  dominant  bey(Hid  the  mere  acquisition  of  wealth  and  its  finds  its  mani- 
festati(Hi  in  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  employes  to  employer,  in  the  straight- 
forward methods  of  the  house  and  in  the  friendly  feeling  of  its  patrons,  and  in 
the  ccxiduct  of  his  enterprise  he  is  proving  that  success  and  an  honored  name 
may  be  won  simultaneously.  Mr.  Gray  was  bom  in  JeflFerson  county,  Kansas, 
January  14,  1864,  and  is  a  son  of  Madison  Harrison  Gray,  a  schoolmaster  and 
farmer,  whose  father  came  from  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  to  the  new  world  in  his 
childhood  days.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  of  English  birth 
and,  like  the  founder  of  the  Gray  family  in  America,  settled  in  this  land  about  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago.  Mr.  Gray  was  a  slaveowner  in  Fleming  county, 
Kentucky,  while  Mr.  Hawkins  was  a  strong  Union  and  anti-slavery  man.  They 
lived  on  adjoining  plantations  and,  notwithstanding  their  difference  of  opinions, 
they  were  always  good  friends  during  the  period  of  more  than  fifty  years  when 
they  lived  side  by  side.  Both  died  when  more  than  ninety  years  of  age.  The 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  America  Howe  Hawkins,  became  the  wife  of  Madi- 
son  H.  Gray.  Both  were  natives  of  Fleming  county,  Kentucky,  whence  they  re- 
moved to  Kansas. 

R.  M.  Gray  acquired  his  education  in  the  common  schools  and  in  country 

districts  of  Kentucky  between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine  years.    He  then  accwn- 

panied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Atchison,  Kansas,  after  which  he  was 
10 
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bound  out  for  a  year  in  Missouri  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Allison,  who  lived  on 
a  farm  just  across  the  river  from  Atchison.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Gray 
family  located  on  a  farm  in  Atchison  county,  Kansas,  where  during  the  winter 
season  the  son  attended  school  for  two  terms.  This  ended  his  school  days, 
when  he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  but  in  the  school  of  experience  he  has 
learned  many  valuable  and  practical  lessons,  which  have  constituted  important 
factors  in  his  later  progress  and  success.  For  five  years  after  leaving  school 
his  days  were  spent  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  after  attaining  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  he  worked  for  a  time  in  the  coal  mines  at  Carbondale  in  the 
mining  re^on  of  Pittsburg,  Kansas.  After  a  few  months'  experience  of  that 
kind  he  returned  to  Jefferson  county,  where  he  engaged  in  farm  labor  in  the 
service  of  James  Jones,  who  owned  the  place  adjoining  that  on  which  Mr.  Gray 
was  born. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  determined  that  he  would  learn  the  mercan- 
tile business  and,  starting  upon  the  search  for  a  positi<Mi,  at  length  entered  the 
store  of  which  Frank  Aikin  was  manager.  This  was  an  extensive  establishment 
of  Perryville,  Kansas,  but  he  did  not  make  much  headway  there  and  removed  to 
De  Kalb,  Missouri,  where  he  secured  a  situation  in  the  store  of  John  S.  Har- 
mon, known  as  the  "Missouri  laugher."  After  two  years  spent  in  Mr.  Harmon's 
employ  he  entered  the  service  of  a  clothing  firm  in  Atchison,  Kansas,  operating 
under  the  name  of  L.  Frank.  There  he  received  only  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month  at  the  beginning  and  from  that  sum  had  to  pay  for  room,  board  and 
clothing.  He  continued  in  the  house  for  four  years  and  then  the  offer  of  a 
better  salary  in  a  larger  store  caused  him  to  change  his  position.  Fourteen  years 
were  spent  in  the  new  connection,  during  which  time  his  industry  and  careful 
expenditure  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  sufficient  capital  to  engage  in  business  on 
his  own  account.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1900,  he  opened  a  men's 
clothing,  furnishings  and  hat  store  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  at  No.  128  S<Hith 
Main  street.  The  enterprise  was  fairly  successful  from  the  beginning  and  three 
years  later  more  commodious  quarters  were  secured  at  a  better  location,  No.  154 
Main  street.  His  success  in  the  new  store  was  very  flattering,  but  after  two 
years  Mr.  Gray  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Salt  Lake  because  of  his  wife's 
health,  and  in  searching  for  a  location  on  the  Pacific  coast  decided  upon  Port- 
land. He  then  secured  a  lease  in  the  Blumauer  building,  at  Nos.  269  and  271 
Morrison  street,  and  equipped  what  was  probably  the  finest  store  on  the  coast  at 
the  time.  He  opened  his  doors  for  business  on  the  23d  of  March,  1905,  and 
the  establishment  found  immediate  favor  with  the  people,  a  men's  general  cloth- 
ing business  being  conducted  with  gratifying^  prosperity  for  four  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Gray  decided  to  establish  an  exclusive  shop  for  men's 
and  women's  tailored  clothes,  such  as  would  be  a  pride  to  the  country,  and  his 
present  establishment  is  the  result.  His  five  years'  business  experience  in  Port- 
land has  satisfied  him  that  this  city  shall  remain  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  for  he  believes  that  in  climate,  opportunity  and  in  population  this  state 
cannot  be  in  any  way  improved  upon. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1890,  in  Atchison,  Kansas,  Mr.  Gray  was  married  to 
Miss  Ida  May  Waldfogel.  and  they  now  have  two  daughters  and  a  son :  Edith, 
Edna  May  and  Rolla  Milton,  a/s^ed  respectively  fourteen,  twelve  and  nine  years. 
Mrs.  Gray  was  a  daughter  of  John  Waldfogel,  who  for  two  and  a  half  years 
was  her  husband's  partner  in  business  in  Salt  Lake  City — from  1900  until  1903, 
when  his  death  occurred. 

The  family  attend  the  First  Congregational  church,  of  which  Mr.  Gray  is 
a  member.  He  also  belongs  to  Portland  Lodge,  No.  55,  F.  &  A.  M.,  having  be- 
come a  Mason  in  Wasatch  Lodge,  No.  i,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1903.  He  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  November  17,  1904.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  independent 
Throughout  his  business  career  he  has  ever  been  actuated  by  the  laudable  am- 
bition of  attaining  success  in  an  honorable  manner,  for  he  does  not  care  for 
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that  prosperity  which  must  be  gained  at  the  sacrifice  of  others'  interests.  His 
gcmal  manner  and  unfeigned  cordiality  have  been  factors  in  his  business  pro- 
gress, and  he  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  salesman.  He  has  never  con- 
sented to  misrepresentation  of  his  goods  at  any  time,  ever  instructing  his  em- 
ployes against  such  a  course  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sale.  He  has  ever  fol- 
lowed the  plan  of  employing  high-class  sales  people  at  good  salaries  and  de- 
inanding  good  lives  and  good  service,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Port- 
land a  man  more  highly  spoken  of  by  employes  than  Mr.  Gray,  or  more  greatly 
esteemed  by  colleagues  and  contemporaries. 


HON.  PHILIP  A.  MARQUAM. 

Affection  and  respect  are  heartily  accorded  Hon.  Philip  A.  Marquam  who,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  is  still  a  resident  of  Portland.  He  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  west  since  the  early  days  of  mining  excitement  in  California,  has, 
by  his  record,  written  an  honorable  and  creditable  chapter  in  the  judicial  history 
of  Multnomah  county,  and  through  his  real  estate  operations  has  contributed  in 
substantial  measure  to  the  material  development  and  improvement  of  Portland. 
Moreover,  what  he  has  accomplished  covers  a  wide  reach,  for  he  started  out  in 
life  without  the  assistance  of  inherited  wealth  or  the  aid  of  influential  friends. 
I  A  native  of  Maryland,  Judge  Marquam  was  bom  in  February,  1823,  repre- 

senting a  family  that  had  resided  in  that  state  from  a  period  antedating  the  Revo- 
hiti<Miary  war.     His  maternal  grandfather,  Henry  Poole,  was  one  of  the  most 
extensive  planters  and  prominent  residents  of  his  day.    The  father  of  Judge  Mar- 
quam removed  with  his  family  to  Indiana  during  the  boyhood  of  the  future  jurist 
and  they  lived  upon  a  farm  when  that  state  was  a  frontier  district.    The  limited 
financial  resources  of  the  father  made  it  incumbent  that  the  boy  should  assist  in 
the  farm  work,  but  his  alert  mind  reached  out  for  those  things  which  stimulate 
intellectual  activity,  and  as  opportunity  offered  he  would  take  up  such  books  as  he 
could  secure.    When  following  the  plow  he  would  often  have  a  volume  with  him 
and  con  over  a  self-imposed  lesson  as  he  trod  the  furrows.    Again  when  leisure 
w^s  his  he  would  lie  under  the  branches  of  some  wide-spreading  tree  and  pore 
over  his  books.    Thus  little  by  little  he  gained  the  education  which  fitted  him  for 
the  important  positions  which  he  was  to  occupy  in  later  life.     He  thoroughly 
mastered  the  elementary  branches  of  learning  and  some  of  the  sciences  and  5ien 
took  up  the  study  of  Latin  and  the  higher  mathematics.     His  inclination,  how- 
ever, was  for  the  legal  profession.    The  story  of  eloquent  lawyers  and  eminent 
jurists  thrilled  him  and  he  determined  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.     Securing 
the  necessary  text-books,  he  studied  at  home  under  the  direction  of  G.  S.  Orth, 
afterward  representative  in  congress  from  Indiana.     He  completed  his  studies 
at  the  Bloomington  (Indiana)  law  school  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  La 
Fayette,  that  state,  in  the  year  1847. 

Judge  Marquam  practiced  for  a  brief  period  in  Indiana  but  the  discoveries 
of  gold  in  California  attracted  him  and  with  the  hope  of  rapidly  realizing  wealth 
in  that  state  he  crossed  the  plains  in  1849,  niaking  the  long  and  arduous  journey 
across  the  hot  stretches  of  sand  and  over  the  mountains.  At  length  he  reached 
the  mines  and  with  pick  and  shovel  began  his  search  for  the  precious  metal.  At 
times  the  Indians  went  upon  the  war  path  and  he  joined  little  companies  of 
miners  to  repel  the  redmen,  for  an  almost  constant  warfare  was  waged  between 
the  two  races.  Judge  Marquam  sustained  several  serious  wounds  while  thus 
eneaged  and  was  imable  to  work  for  several  weeks.  When  he  had  recovered  his 
fellow  townsmen,  with  one  voice,  chose  him  to  the  office  of  judge  of  Yolo  county 
and  he  served  upon  the  bench  for  one  year,  but  resigned  to  come  to  Oregon. 
Arriving'  in  Portland,  Judge  Marauam  opened  a  law  office  and  was  soon  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  practice.     No  dreary  novitiate  awaited  him.    A  few  cases 
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served  to  prove  his  ability  as  a  lawyer  and  he  was  accorded  an  extensive  client- 
age. It  was  found  that  he  was  able  to  cross  swords  in  forensic  combat  with  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  the  northwest,  that  his  preparation  of  cases  was  thorough  and 
his  presentation  sound  and  logical.  Again  he  was  called  to  the  bench  when,  in 
1862,  he  was  elected  judge  of  Multnomah  county  and  his  services  received  en- 
dorsement the  following  spring  in  his  reelection. 

After  retiring  from  office  Judge  Marquam  refused  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  politics,  concentrating  his  energies  upon  his  real-estate  investments  and  the 
management  of  his  property  interests.  With  remarkable  prescience  he  foresaw 
the  growth  of  Portland,  realizing  that  eventually  a  large  city  would  spring  up 
here  because  of  the  natural  advantages  caused  by  its  waterways  and  the  fact  that 
it  lay  in  a  most  rich  and  productive  section  of  the  state.  Feeling  sure  that  its 
commercial  and  industrial  prominence  would  in  time  make  it  a  city  of  metrop<^- 
tan  proportions,  and  that  the  property  would  in  consequence  ccmtinuously  in- 
crease in  value,  he  purchased  real-estate  from  time  to  time  in  Portland  and  its 
suburbs  and  still  owns  much  valuable  property  here.  At  one  time  he  became 
the  owner  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-eig-ht  acres  known  as  Marquam's  Hill, 
constituting  one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  and  attractive  building  sites  in  the 
city  of  Portland.  He  has  since  disposed  of  much  of  this  large  tract  and  his  own 
home  still  stands  upon  a  portion  of  it,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  lawn.  The  sale 
of  his  property  has  brought  to  him  a  substantial  and  gratifying  financial  return. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1853,  Mr.  Marquam  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Kern, 
and  unto  them  were  bom  eleven  children,  four  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Mr. 
Marquam's  delight  in  his  success  has  largely  come  from  the  fact  that  it  has  en- 
abled him  to  provide  liberally  for  his  family.  His  political  allegiance  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  republican  party  and  its  principles  have  found  in  him  a  stal- 
wart advocate.  He  has  ever  been  loyal  to  its  interests  but  has  never  sacrificed 
the  public  weal  to  partisanship  nor  the  interests  of  his  constituents  to  self  ag- 
grandizement. He  has  now  passed  the  eighty-eighth  milestone  on  life's  journey 
and  his  are  "the  blessed  accompaniments  of  age — honor,  riches,  troops  of  friends." 


CLINTON  KELLY. 


Clinton  Kelly  was  bom  in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky  and  grew  up  as  mgged  as 
his  native  mountains.  Reared  amid  hardships,  his  labor-scarred  hand  grasped  th« 
hand  of  the  humblest  toiler  and  caled  him  brother.  He  wore  the  garb  of  the 
lowly  and  his  feet  trod  the  byways  of  the  poor;  but  his  was  a  great  soul  that 
held  daily  converse  with  his  God.  If  the  tide  of  world-fret  ever  reached  him  it 
left  him  unruffled,  for  he  had  a  great  peace — the  peace  of  God.  It  would  be 
unseemly  to  offer  him  praise ;  he  dwelt  in  an  atmosphere  above  it.  His  biography 
is  written  in  communities  where  he  lived — ^upon  the  hearts  of  the  people  for 
whom  he  labored,  but  his  interest  in  humanity  was  not  confined  to  these;  it 
extended  to  the  outermost  ledge  of  this  old  world  of  ours,  wherever  a  human 
soul  might  be  found.    His  heart  was  big  enough  to  take  in  all. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  born  on  Clifty  creek,  Pulaski  county,  Kentucky,  June  15,  1808. 
His  father,  Samuel  Kelly,  was  bom  in  Botetourt  county,  Virginia,  Febmary  7, 
1776,  and  was  the  third  son  of  Thomas  Kelly,  whose  birth  occurred  near  Phil- 
adelphia about  1750.  The  ancestral  home  was  Castle  Kelly,  Ballinasloe,  County 
Roscommon.  Ireland.  When  a  young  man  Thomas  Kelly  ran  away  from  homci 
to  avoid  being  pressed  into  the  English  army.  He  settled  in  Virginia  and  about 
1800,  with  his  wife,  Peggy  (Biles)  Kelly,  and  their  family,  emigrated  to  Ken- 
tucky, settling  in  Pulaski  county,  where  he  died  a  few  years  later  at  the  home  of 
his  son  Samuel  on  Clifty  creek.    His  wife  passed  away  in  1814. 

Samuel  Kelly,  having  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  was  married  September 
3, 1807,  to  Nancy  Canada,  a  neice  of  General  Canada,  and  they  began  their  domestic 
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life  on  Clif  ty  creek,  seven  mfles  irom  Somerset,  Kentucky.  There  he  erected  two 
mills  and  manufactured  flour,  saltpetre,  Epsom  salts,  turpentine,  linseed  oil  and 
gunpowder.  Though  he  had  no  educational  privileges  in  early  youth,  he  became 
well  versed  in  law  and  history.  His  wife  was  a  woman  of  unusual  personality, 
of  strong  religious  tendencies,  enthusiastically  supporting  the  Methodist  church 
and  openly  antagonistic  to  the  use  of  liquor,  then  so  common.  Samuel  Kelly  died 
October  13,  1834,  his  wife  surviving  until  the  26th  of  January,  1841.  Their 
children  were  Clinton,  Albert,  Temperance,  Gilby,  Cyrene,  Sena,  Gilmore,  SamueU 
Rachel,  Tabitha  and  Thomas.  Of  these  Clinton,  Gilby,  Albert  and  Samuel  were 
itinerant  ministers  and  Sena  became  the  wife  of  Josiah  Godbey,  also  a  preacher. 

Qinton  Kelly  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  home  farm  with  little  chance  for  the 
attainment  of  an  education.  He  came  of  a  Methodist  home  and  a  consecrated 
mother;  it  was  also  the  home  of  the  traveling  preacher;  hence  it  is  not  strange  that 
Qinton  and  three  of  his  brothers  became  Methodist  circuit  riders.  He  was  con- 
verted at  eighteen  and  so  marked  was  the  change  that  it  was  evident  to  his 
ndi^bors  and  friends  what  his  misson  to  the  world  would  be.  He  began  preachng, 
using  the  second  story  of  his  father's  house  as  a  meeting  place.  With  his  yoke  of 
steers  he  hauled  Ic^s  with  which  he  built  a  school  house  and  taught  the  first  school 
in  his  hcmie  neighborhood.  Soon  afterwards  he  and  his  brothers  built  the  church, 
the  site  of  which  was  and  is  still  called  Mount  Zion,  and  there  they  continued  to 
preach  the  Gospel  for  some  time. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  Clinton  Kelly  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  Baston  and  to  obtain  the  license  fee,  for  which  he  had  to  pay  a  dollar,  he 
made  and  sold  in  Somerset  a  barrel  of  cider,  crushing  the  apples  by  hand.  In 
1834  he  attended  the  annual  conference  In  K^tucky,  4>ecame  ^tn  itinerant  minister 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Elizabethtown  circuits  ;  He  traveled  up  and  down  the 
knobs  and  vales  of  Kentucky,  enduring  privations  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  for 
many  years.  He  was  self-taught ;  rather  he  was  taught  of  the  Spirit.  He  had  three 
months  of  schooling;  nay,  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  th^  school  of  Christ,  and 
he  who  learns  in  that  school  is  truly  wise.  Diligent  application  at  the  pine-knot 
blaze  gave  him  a  start,  and  a  life  of  reading  and  study  rounded  out  a  well  formed 
character.  But  his  chief  study  was  the  Bible.  He  carried  a  testament  in  his 
pocket  and  read  on  the  way  to  his  appointment  or  while  waiting  at  the  mill  for 
his  grist;  no  precious  moment  was  lost.  He  talked  well  upon  all  subjects  but  the 
Bible  was  his  text-book,  the  love  of  God  his  theme.  He  had  studied  to  such 
purpose  that  where  others  stumbled  he  quoted  correctly  no  matter  what  the  pas- 
sage; his  expositions  were  rich  and  clear,  for  they  were  Spirit-illumined.  His 
illustrations  appealed  to  the  masses ;  his  pictures  were  of  life  as  he  saw  it  every 
day;  no  incident  was  too  homely  to  point  a  lesson.  As  his  family  increased  he 
worked  the  harder,  his  shoemaker's  kit  dividing  the  time  with  his  books  on  long 
and  lonesome  horseback  journeys.  Perhaps  it  was  a  basket  to  be  woven  as  he 
rode  or  some  other  useful  art  was  brought  into  play,  for  in  those  days  men  and 
women  did  everything  and  children  early  fell  into  the  habit. 

Twice  his  Kentudcy  home  was  bereft  of  wife  and  mother.  His  first  wife 
died  leaving  five  sons :  Plympton,  Hampton,  Archon,  Calmet  and  Bengal.  All  of 
these  have  crossed  the  flood.  The  oldest  and  last  to  go  was  Plympton  Kelly, 
founder  of  Kelly  Homestead  Farm  near  Portland.  Not  long  after  losing  his 
first  wife  Qinton  Kelly  married  Miss  Jane  Bums,  who  died  three  years  later, 
leaving  a  daughter,  Mary  Jane  On  the  nth  of  March,  1840,  he  wedded  Moriah 
Maldon  Grain,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Rousseau)  Grain,  of  Pulaski  county, 
and  a  granddaughter  of  Samuel  Grain,  of  Culpeper  county,  Virginia,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  navy  during  the  Revolutionary  war  and  in  1797 
removed  to  Kentucky.  In  the  maternal  line  Mrs.  Kelly  was  descended  from 
Hillaire  Rousseau,  a  Huguenot  who  came  from  France  and  settled  in  Virginia 
following  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV,  October  22,  1685. 
Her  great-grandfather,  David  Rousseau,  wedded  Mary  Harrison,  a  niece  of 
Benjamin  Harrison,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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Rev.  Clinton  Kelly  continued  to  preach  and  to  work  with  the  aid  of  his  wife, 
so  that  his  entire  salary  might  go  for  books.  His  cash  receipts  for  an  entire 
year  often  fell  below  five  dollars  in  coin.  At  the  time  of  their  marriage  Mrs. 
Moriah  Kelly  had  twelve  dozen  pairs  of  socks  which  she  had  spun  and  knitted  and 
these  were  exchanged  for  broadcloth  for  a  suit  for  her  husband.  He  was  a  man 
of  plain  and  simple  tastes  and  habits  but  a  hard  worker,  never  idle  for  a  moment 
When  political  strife  divided  the  Methodist  church  he  decided  to  move  to  the 
west,  built  wagons,  gathered  his'  belongings  together  and  in  the  fall  of  1847 
started  for  Oregon  with  his  brothers  Albert  and  Thomas.  The  first  night  out 
after  reaching  Independence,  Missouri,  in  a  hailstorm  the  cattle  stampeded  and 
Albert  Kelly  was  compelled  to  remain  behind  in  an  effort  to  regain  his  cattle,  all 
of  which  had  been  lost  in  the  stampede.  The  ever  generous  nature  of  Clinton  Kelly 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  on  this  occasion,  realizing  the  great  loss  sustained  by 
his  brother,  he  insisted  on  giving  him  liberal  financial  aid.  The  toilsome  journey 
of  six  months  was  made  with  ox  teams  over  burning  sands  and  cragged  moun- 
tain ranges.  In  the  fall  they  arrived  at  Oregon  City,  the  capital  of  the  provisional 
government  of  Oregon.  The  Methodist  church  had  already  established  a  mis- 
sion at  this  point  and  the  place  was  partially  fortified  against  Indians.  The 
sturdy  Kelly  boys  soon  found  work  getting  out  timbers  for  George  Abemethy, 
the  provisional  governor. 

An  incident  narrated  by  Plympton  Kelly  lent  variety  to  their  lonely  life;  it 
was  in  regard  to  the  c<Mning  of  the  first  territorial  governor,  General  Joseph 
Lane.  The  new  governor  was  expected  on  a  certain  day  and  great  preparations 
were  made  for  his  reception.  Everybody  was  on  the  alert  when  a  canoe  was 
sighted  coming  up  the  river.  At  nearer  range  it  was  observed  to  be  paddled 
by  Indians  and  carrying  a  white  man.  When  without  hailing  distance  a  man  (Hi 
shore  called  through  his  hands:  "Is  Joe  Lane  in  that  canoe?"  A  form  rose  in 
answer  and  shouted  back:  "I'm  the  man!"  The  guns  boomed  a  joyous  wel- 
come and  the  air  rang  with  acclamations  of  delight  as  General  Lane  stepped  on 
shore.  The  new  governor  dined  with  the  old  that  day  and  everybody  rejoiced 
that  "The  Oregon  Country"  was  at  last  a  regularly  organized  territory  of  the 
United  States  over  which  "the  stars  and  stripes"  spread  its  protecting  folds. 

The  Grim  Messenger  did  not  forget  Clinton  Kelly  in  the  new  land — came 
often  enough  to  preserve  in  his  heart  a  God-like  tenderness.  That  winter  two 
promising  boys,  Calmet  and  Bengal,  were  laid  imder  the  sod  of  Green  Point, 
hushed  to  their  long  slumber  by  the  music  of  the  Willamette.  In  the  spring  the 
family  moved  to  a  cabin  on  the  James  B.  Stevens  place  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  Portland,  then  merely  a  few  log  shanties.  Later  in  the  same  season 
Mr.  Kelly  bought  the  right  of  a  previous  homesteader  to  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  what  was  afterward  known  as  the  Clinton  Kelly  Donation  Land  Gaim, 
lying  two  miles  east  of  the  river,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  fifty  dollars.  There 
was  a  log  hut  on  the  place  and  a  few  acres  partly  cleared.  He  sowed  aU  the 
cleared  land  to  turnips,  raised  a  big  crop  and  paid  for  his  claim  that  year. 

In  the  course  of  time  an  immense  log  house  rose  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  Williamson  Sanitorium.  The  log  house  was  a  landmark  for  many  years. 
It  was  running  over  with  people  during  the  Indian  troubles  of  1855  and  1856, 
farmers  hurrying  in  well  anned,  expecting  an  attack.  It  gave  place  to  a  frame 
dwelling  from  which  Clinton  Kelly  passed  out  into  the  Life  Eternal,  in  the 
year  1875.  The  present  structure  was  built  by  his  son-in-law.  Captain  J.  W. 
Kern,  who  died  some  years  ago. 

Toiling  for  his  daily  bread,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  never  forgot  the  charge 
Divinely  given  in  his  far-off  Kentucky  home — to  preach  a  gospel  of  love  wherever 
he  went.  He  preached  it  most  forcibly  in  his  life.  At  different  times  he  filled 
preaching  appointments  at  Portland,  Milwaukie,  Oregon  City,  Fosters,  Mount 
Tabor  and  other  places.  In  1849  he  preached  the  first  sermon  ever  delivered 
in  Portland,  the  meeting  being  held  in  a  cooper  shop  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is 
now  Front  and  Stark  streets,  on  which  occasion  nearly  the  entire  population, 
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fifteen  or  twenty  people,  were  present    Subsequently  he  hauled  logs  and  assisted 
in  building  the  first  church  in  Portland.    Clothed  in  homespun  garments,  his  long 
jeans  coat  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  a  tall  white  b«iver  on  his  head  and 
a  Kentucky  hickory  in  his  hand,  Sunday  morning  saw  him  setting  out  on  foot 
for  his  appointment,  his  quaint  "farewell"  lingering  long  after  he  had  passed 
from  sight  in  the  dim,  silent  woods.     Portland,  Milwaukie,  Mount  Tabor,  Ore- 
gon City,  Columbia,  Slough,  Lents,  St.  Johns,  Sandy,  Fairview,  Fosters — indeed 
the  greater  part  of  Multnomah  county  derived  spiritual  food  from  his  teachings. 
When  it  was  too  far  to  walk, — and  ten  or  fifteen  miles  was  no  hardship —  "Bob," 
a  favorite  horse  brought  across  the  plains,  accompanied  him.    After  a  long  life 
of  service  the  faithful  animal  was  buried  in  the  grove  near  the  house,  the  chil- 
dren standing  around  in  tearful  grief.     Under  diligent  hands  the  Kelly  acres 
were  cleared  and  produce  raised  for  the  market.    At  first  a  wheelbarrow  sufficed 
for  transportation,  while  later  a  handcart  was  used,  but  as  the  town  grew  and 
business  increased,  facilities  kept  pace  with  the  growing  need.    The  farm  literally 
fed  the  town.    There  are  still  those  who  will  recall  the  lumbering  wagon  drawn  by 
oxen,  the  homely  figure,  the  genial  smile  that  camef  rom  a  heart  warm  with  love  for 
htunankind.    He  never  overreached  anybody.    One  of  his  customers  said  to  him : 
"Mr.  Kelly,  you  sell  too  cheap!"    He  answered:     "My  motto  is — Live  and  let 
live."     The  beautiful  Willamette  was  an  obstacle  to  business.    A  rude  horse- 
ferry  was  in  operation  but  on  stormy  days  it  was  carried  far  out  of  its  course 
and  some  days  it  never  crossed  at  all.    Often  the  loaded  wagon  with  its  occupant 
stood  in  the  driving  rain  all  day,  only  to  return  at  night  and  try  again  the  next 
day.    Mr.  Kelly  built  a  ilatboat  for  his  own  use,  propelled  by  oars ;  but  that  was 
interfering  with  the  business  of  others — ^at  least  it  was  so  regarded — and  the 
boat  was  cut  loose  from  its  moorings  and  left  to  drift  along  the  flats  of  the  east 
side.    The  truant  craft  was  found,  brought  back  and  fastened  by  lock  and  chain 
to  a  tree.    The  next  day  both  boat  and  tree  were  far  down  the  river.    When  he 
returner  after  a  fruitless  trip  and  tcJd  the  tale  the  family  were  indignant,  but 
his  happy  laugh  is  still  remembered ;  he  seemed  to  consider  it  only  one  of  the 
'Tight  afflictions." 

A  stock  company  of  east  side  residents  was  formed  for  the  object  of  putting 
on  a  steam  ferry.  The  Stark  Street  Ferry  Company  got  out  an  injimction  prohibit- 
ing any  other  company  landing  within  certain  limits.  But  the  building  went  on, 
the  steam  ferry  was  finished  and  made  regular  trips,  landing  outside  the  proscribed 
limits.  Plympton  Kelly  was  the  captain  of  the  new  boat  and  its  name  was 
"Independence."  But  the  old  ccmipany  fotmd  it  was  time  to  wake  up  and  ere 
long  another  boat  was  under  way,  to  be  fitted  up  with  boiler  and  engine.  When  the 
"Victory"  appeared  on  the  river  with  fl)ring  colors  she  made  the  short  distance 
from  bank  to  bank  in  much  less  time  than  was  possible  for  the  "Independence," 
restricted  as  she  was  to  landing  far  above  and  below  the  city  limits,  the  old  com- 
pany having  purchased  exclusive  rights  for  a  mile  up  and  down  the  river.  The 
"Independence"  was  finally  withdrawn  and  put  in  the  cattle-carrying  trade,  and 
the  "Victory"  was  one  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  But  the  end  sought  had  been 
obtained — an  efficient  means  of  crossing  the  river  that  could  be  relied  upon  with 
some  d^^ee  of  certainty. 

In  January,  1864,  Clinton  Kelly  was  called  upon  to  bear  what  was  probably 

the  heaviest  burden  of  his  life ;  the  Kelly  home  was  again  left  without  a  mother. 

The  years  were  telling  upon  him  and  he  was  less  able  to  bear  a  load  of  sorrow 

that  threatened  to  crush  him.    He  had  himself  been  near  death's  door,  and  it  was 

this  fact  and  the  consequent  watching  night  and  day,  which  she  would  yield  to 

'  no  other,  that  prostrated  Mrs.  Kelly.    Sorrowfully  he  rose  from  a  sick  bed  and 

»  with  a  breaking  heart  bade  the  companion  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  a  final  fare- 

j  well.    He  gathered  the  younger  children  around  him — of  whom  there  were  five, 

!  the  youngest  a  boy  of  seven — and  together  they  mourned  their  irreparable  loss. 

It  was  lc«g  ere  he  regained  his  wonted  cheerfulness.    Sometimes,  on  the  spur 
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of  the  moment,  he  would  call  her  name,  only  to  be  reminded  that  she  was  far 
away,  beyond  the  sound  of  human  speech. 

It  is  said  that  troubles  never  come  singly;  in  the  fall  of  that  year  the  log 
house,  its  cellars  and  storerooms  fairly  bursting  with  provisions,  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  A  frost-proof  apple  house  and  a  bom  soon  followed  and  a  few 
years  later  a  large  new  barn  stuffed  with  hay,  the  lower  story  containing  him- 
dreds  of  bushels  of  fruits  and  potatoes,  was  consumed  by  the  flames.  This 
happened  at  Christmas  time.  A  heavy  snow  lay  on  the  ground  and  the  winter's 
stores  were  in  ashes.  One  approached  him  pityingly,  expressing  regret  at  his 
hard  lot.  He  responded  with  a  laugh  of  almost  boyish  freedom:  "This  is  a 
very  small  matter;  my  treasure  is  laid  up  in  heaven.  What  if  one  of  the  chil- 
dren had  been  burned !"  He  might  have  said  with  Paul :  "None  of  these  things 
move  me,  neither  count  I  my  Hfe  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my 
course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
Once,  in  the  early  morning,  while  on  his  way  to  market  with  a  heavy  load  of 
farm  produce  and  while  descending  a  hill  near  home,  his  youngest  son,  still  a 
mere  boy,  walking  beside  the  yoke  of  cattle,  at  a  narrow  point  in  the  road  slipped 
and  fell  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  caught  by  the  near  front  wheel.  The  wet  condi- 
tion of  the  road  caused  the  body  to  skid  for  several  feet  before  the  oxen  could 
be  brought  to  a  halt  and  thus  a  tragic  termination  of  the  lad's  life  was  averted 
by  a  rare  chance;  or  shall  we  call  it  Providence?  The  boy  was  only  slightly 
hurt,  but  his  coat  bearing  the  muddy  wheel  marks  was  hung  away  in  a  closet 
to  be  worn  no  more,  only  to  be  taken  out  at  times  and  contemplated  with  feel- 
ings of  deep  emotion,  as  if  it  were  something  sacred. 

Clinton  Kelly  reared  a  family  who  have  been  a  credit  to  his  name,  several 
of  them  becoming  valued  citizens  of  this  part  of  the  country.  His  oldest  son, 
Plympton  Kelly,  was  a  prosperous  farmer  of  Kellys  Butte,  Oregon,  but  is  now 
deceased.  Hampton  Kelly,  a  great  Bible  student  and  church  worker,  died  in 
Wasco  county,  Oregon,  in  1899.  Archon,  for  many  years  an  itinerant  preacher 
in  Oregon  died  in  Portland  in  1890.  Mary  Jane  became  the  wife  of  James  Akin, 
of  Benton  county,  Oregon,  and  is  now  deceased.  John  Crain  died  in  infancy. 
Sarah  Margaret  married  J.  W.  Kern,  of  Portland,  and  both  are  now  deceased. 
Penumbra  Kelly  is  also  living  in  Portland.  He  was  sheriff  of  this  district  for 
a  number  of  years  and  also  by  appointment  of  President  Arthur  was  United 
States  marshal  of  this  district  for  several  years,  while  for  four  terms  he  repre- 
sented Multnomah  county  in  the  state  legislature.  Laura  F.  is  the  wife  of  E. 
Turner,  of  Stockton,  California. .  Maria  Emily  is  the  widow  of  Rev.  John  Shaver, 
of  Portland.  Fredrika  B.  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Martin  Judy,  of  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia confemce.  Dr.  Richmond  Kelly  is  a  resident  of  Portland.  Raymond,  the 
youngest,  died  in  infancy.  The  descendants  of  the  Rev.  Clinton  Kelly  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  live  in  and  about  Portland.  They  constitute,  with 
the  descendants  of  his  three  brothers  mentioned  above,  his  cousins  the  Fawcetts 
and  other  more  distant  relatives,  the  "Kelly  Clan,"  which  holds  its  annual  re- 
union at  Portland  the  last  Saturday  in  June. 

As  the  years  went  by  Clinton  Kelly's  nature,  always  sympathetic,  softened 
to  a  motherly  tenderness.  The  cry  of  a  child,  the  plaint  of  a  hurt  animal  never 
went  unheeded.  No  poor  human  waif  was  ever  turned  from  his  door;  to  sucli 
he  tried  to  restore  self-respect  by  giving  him  a  chance  to  earn  an  honest  liv- 
ing. In  this  way  he  gave  home  and  emplo)rment  to  many  luckless  stragglers, 
saying  to  himself:  "But  for  the  grace  of  God  I  might  be  as  they  are."  Nor  did 
he  turn  away  any  who  came  asking  help  for  a  worthy  object.  He  b^;an  his 
religious  life  by  building  a  house  of  worship ;  such  was  his  love  for  the  house  of 
God  that  he  delighted  to  lend  a  hand  in  all  such  enterprises.  The  first  church 
erected  in  Portland  owed  much  to  his  assistance  and  there  he  worshiped  with 
his  family  until  the  coming  of  the  log  schoolhouse  on  the  very  top  of  Mount 
Tabor. 
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Of  Mr.  Kelly's  last  days  on  earth  we  speak  reverently.  Calling  in  his  neigh- 
bors he  told  them  he  had  not  long  to  stay — that  he  was  going  home  to  God.  He 
assured  them  his  mind  was  as  dear  as  at  any  time  in  life  and  expressed  the 
great  comfort  and  satisfaction  he  derived  from  the  religion  of  the  Lx)rd  Jesus 
Christ  that  he  had  tried  to  preach  for  many  years.  Then  they  knelt  together  in 
love  and  commemorated  the  Last  Supper,  joining  in  one  of  his  favorite  h3rmns — 
"I  will  sing  you  a  song  of  that  beautiful  land ;"  after  which  he  took  each  by  the 
hand  in  an  affectionate  farewell,  they  "sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which 
he  spake  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more."  Shortly  after  he  took  his 
departure,  to  be  "forever  with  the  Lord." 

From  a  contemporary  writer  we  quote:    "That  man  of  God,  Clinton  Kelly, 
left  the  following  testimony,  given  in  his  last  hours,  in  favor  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus.    It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  converse  with  the  friends 
who  called  to  see  him,  and  in  lieu  thereof  he  requested  that  a  copy  of  these,  his 
dying  words,  should  be  addressed  to  each.     Friend,  imagine  yourself  standing 
upon  the  brink  of  death,  the  boundless  unknown  spreading  away  from  your  feet : 
have  you  the  grace  that  enabled  Father  Kelly  to  utter  these  noble  words  ?    'After 
a  protracted  affliction,  very  feeble  in  body  and  very  near  the  end  of  my  earthly  pil- 
grimage, I  feel  a  desire  to  inform  my  numerous  friends,  in  and  out  of  the  church, 
of  my  prospects  for  another  world.    During  my  affliction  I  have  had  many  mani- 
festations of  the  great  love  of  Jesus,  which  has  given  me  patience  and  resigna- 
tion and  a  good  hope  through  grace;  and  I  suppose  that  if  hundreds,  nay,  even 
thousands  of  men  and  women  were  present  to  witness  my  unshaken  confidence 
in  God,  who  can  have  no  such  opportunity,  it  would  be  a  saving  lesson  to  them. 
I  want  to  say  to  one  and  all  that  there  is  no  name  given  under  heaven  whereby 
we  can  be  saved  only  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ     For 
fifty  years  it  has  been  my  special  care  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  religious 
theories  of  the  world,  and  the  best  you  can  do  for  your  soul's  sake  is  to  cast  the 
whoJe  oi  them  to  the  moles  and  bats  and  trust  alone  in  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation 
from  sin  here,  victory  in  death,  and  eternal  salvation  above.    This  you  would 
all  admit  if  your  souls  were  in  my  soul's  stead,  standing  ready  to  depart.     I 
want  you  to  understand  that  this  is  not  the  result  of  a  fevered  brain  or  halluci- 
nation of  any  kind.    I  have  not  had  an  hour's  fever  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
dise3S€.     My  mind  has  been  all  the  while  as  clear  and  raticMial  as  through  com- 
inoa  life-     Now  if  this  little  circular  should  bring  any  of  you  to  God,  I  am  content. 

Clinton  Kelly.'  " 


RICHMOND  KELLY,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Richmond  Kelly,  practicing  medicine  in  Portland,  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  the  city,  his  birth  occurring  in  Multnomah  county,  September  15,  1855. 
He  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Qinton  Kelly,  who  is  mentioned  above.  His  education 
was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  Portland  and  in  Willamette  University  at 
Salem,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1878. 
He  then  took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  entering  Miami  Medical  College  at  Cin- 
dimati,  Ohio,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  M.  D.  degree  in  1884. 

He  spent  two  years,  from  1883  until  1885,  as  interne  in  the  City  Hospital 
of  Cincinnati,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  returned  to  Portland,  where  he 
has  since  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine.  At  college,  however,  he 
gave  special  attention  to  obstetrics  and  upon  entering  practice  here  became  con- 
nected with  the  medical  department  of  Willamette  University  as  professor  of 
obstetrics,  which  chair  he  held  until  the  removal  of  that  institution  to  Salem  in 
1896.  He  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Portland  Hospital  during  its  existence 
and  he  belongs  to  the  city,  state,  county  and  national  medical  societies,  the 
Portland  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine. 
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On  the  25th  of  January,  1885,  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Dr.  Kelly  was  married  to 
Miss  Addie  S.  Morgan,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  they  have  four  children:  Joyce 
R.,  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  is  a  student  at  Willamette  University;  Laura, 
aged  seventeen  years;  Esther,  aged  fifteen  years;  and  Wilbur  Clinton,  aged  nine 
years.  The  family  residence  is  at  105 1  Gladstone  avenue.  In  his  political  views 
Dr.  Kelly  is  a  republican,  giving  unfaltering  support  to  the  party.  He  belongs 
to  the  Artisans  lodge  and  to  Grace  Methodist  church,  of  which  he  is  a  trustee. 


MILLER  MURDOCH. 


Miller  Murdoch,  a  general  practitioner  at  the  bar  of  Portland,  was  bom  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  January  27,  1862.  His  father,  John  Murdoch,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  became  a  resident  of  Canada  in  1837  and  there  followed  farming  and 
stock-raising  until  his  death.  The  mother,  Mrs.  Jeanie  (Miller)  Murdoch,  also 
a  native  of  Scotland,  has  likewise  passed  away. 

After  completing  his  public  school  course  Miller  Murdoch  pursued  a  two 
years'  course  in  Collingwood  Coll^ate  Institute  and  was  also  for  two  years  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  His  literary  training  was  broad  and 
served  as  an  excellent  foundation  upon  which  to  build  his  professional  knowledge. 
He  devoted  five  years  to  the  mastery  of  the  principles  of  law  as  a  student  in 
Osgood  Hall,  at  Toronto,  and  was  graduated  with  the  barrister's  d^ree  in  1890. 
He  became  immediately  afterward  to  the  northwest  and  in  1890  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Washington,  after  which  he  engaged  in  practice  in  that  state  until  1895. 
In  the  latter  year  he  came  to  Portland  and  was  admitted  to  the  Oregon  bar  1^ 
the  supreme  court,  since  which  time  he  has  continued  in  the  general  practice  of 
law  in  this  city.  In  the  interval  of  fifteen  years  he  has  made  a  creditable  record 
through  the  careful  preparation  of  his  cases  and  through  clear  and  forceful  pres- 
entation before  the  courts.  He  is  seldom  mistaken  in  his  amplication  of  a  point 
at  law,  and  his  analytical  reasoning  is  indicated  in  the  way  in  which  he  marshals 
every  detail  of  his  case  to  bear  upon  the  verdict  desired.  Aside  from  this  he 
has  become  interested  in  various  business  enterprises  which  have  been  quickened 
by  his  touch  and  which  have  constituted  factors  in  the  attainment  of  that  pros- 
perity which  is  the  goal  of  every  business  opportunity  and  endeavor. 

On  the  i6th  of  September,  1891,  Mr.  Murdoch  was  married  in  Pcterboro, 
Ontario,  Canada,  to  Miss  Mary  Bothwell,  a  daughter  of  James  Bothwcll,  of  that 
city,  and  with  their  three  children  they  reside  at  No.  724,  Multnomah  street 
Mr.  Murdoch  is  a  supporter  of  the  republican  party  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Commercial  Club  and  also  of  the  city  and  county  bar  association.  He  enjoys  the 
respect  of  his  fellow  members  of  the  bar  and  his  personal  worth  and  social  qual- 
ities are  such  that  all  who  know  him  are  glad  to  call  him  friend. 


GEORGE  JAMES  CAMERON. 

George  James  Cameron,  a  member  of  the  Portland  bar  and  officially  con- 
nected with  municipal  affairs,  was  bom  in  S)rmington  Parish,  Scotland,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1864,  a  son  of  George  and  Marion  (McGregor)  Cameron,  who  were 
also  natives  of  that  country.  His  youthful  davs  were  spent  in  his  parents'  home 
and  his  early  education  was  acquired  in  the  Symington  parish  school.  Later  he 
became  a  student  in  the  Princess  Street  Academy  at  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  and 
also  attended  the  Kilmarnock  Academy  at  the  same  place.  He  next  entered  Glas- 
gow University  and  following  the  completion  of  his  education  continued  a  resi- 
dent of  Scotland  until  1879,  when  he  left  the  land  of  hills  and  heather  and  sought 
a  home  in  Lapeer  county,  Michigan.    Devoting  his  time  to  the  study  of  law,  he 
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later  engaged  in  practice  and  acted  as  justice  of  peace.  In  1890  he  came  to  Port- 
land and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  upon  examination  at  Salem  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1893,  since  which  time  he  has  been  an  active  representative  of  the  l^;al 
profession  in  Portland.  He  was  associated,  from  the  time  he  entered  upon  prac- 
tice, with  A.  C.  Emmons  of  Portland  until  his  appointment  as  district  attorney 
in  1908.  He  has  since  filled  this  position,  in  which  be  is  most  loyal  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  general  public,  safeguarding  in  every  possible  way  the  welfare  of  the 
conuntmity  in  his  defense  of  its  legal  interests  in  the  courts.  He  has  also  filled 
other  offices,  having  in  1898  become  a  member  of  the  city  council,  his  service 
therewith  covering  two  years.  In  1900  he  was  elected  mimicipal  judge  and  sat 
upon  the  city  bench  for  two  years  and  then  again,  after  an  interval  of  three  years, 
he  was  elected  in  1905  and  served  until  1908.  His  political  allegiance  has  always 
been  given  to  the  republican  party,  for  he  deems  that  its  policy  best  conserves 
anticmal  progress  and  promotes  the  public  stability  along  many  lines. 

Mr.  Cameron  was  married  on  the  23d  of  August,  1885,  to  Miss  Kate  M. 
Wickham  and  resides  at  No.  500  East  Twelfth  street.  He  belongs  to  the  Com- 
mercial Qub  and  has  been  cooperant  factor  in  many  measures  wherein  Portland 
has  been  a  direct  beneficiary. 


WILLIAM  TORBERT  MUIR. 

William  Torbert  Muir,  attorney  at  law,  engaged  in  general  practice  and  also 
well  known  because  of  his  activity  in  politics,  was  bom  in  Boonville,  Missouri, 
November  4,  1863.  His  father,  William  I>ouglas  Muir,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  spent  his  life  in  active  practice  in  St. 
Louis  and  in  Boonville,  Missouri,  his  death  occurring  in  the  latter  place  in  1872, 
when  he  was  forty-eight  years  of  age.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Muir,  was  a 
native  of  Kentucky  and  died  in  Boonville,  Missouri,  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four  years.  The  family  is  of  Scotch  lineage  and  was  founded  in  America  by 
Francis  Muir,  who  on  coming  from  Scotland  to  the  new  world  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  son  Douglas  Muir, 
the  grandfather  of  William  Torbert  Muir,  was  a  Virginia  planter,  who  removed 
to  Missouri  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  state.  The  maternal  grandfather 
of  our  subject  was  Cald)  Jones,  a  merchant  of  Missouri  in  the  early  steamboat 
days  on  the  Missouri  river.  His  father  had  come  from  Wales  to  the  United 
States  when  this  country  was  still  numbered  among  the  colonial  possessions  of 
Great  Britain.  He  settled  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  became  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  that  city. 

William  T.  Muir  of  this  review  attended  public  and  private  schools  of  Mis- 
souri and  in  1883,  when  a  young  man  of  nineteen  years,  came  to  Portland.  Here 
he  entered  the  University  of  Oregon,  in  which  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  and 
was  graduated  in  1887  with  the  LL.  B.  degree.  His  law  studies  had  largely 
been  pursued  at  night,  while  the  hours  of  day  were  devoted  to  business  activities 
that  enaUed  him  to  provide  for  his  own  support.  In  October,  1887,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  at  once  opened  an  office  in  Portland,  where  he  has  since 
continued  in  general  practice.  He  does  not  specialize  in  any  particular  line  and 
has  gained  a  high  position  in  his  profession  by  close  application  and  thorough 
preparation.  His  handling  of  his  case  is  always  full,  comprehensive  and  accu- 
rate ;  his  analysis  of  the  facts  is  clear  and  exhaustive ;  and  the  careful  regard 
evinced  for  the  interests  of  his  clients  has  brought  him  a  large  business  and  made 
him  very  successful  in  its  conduct.  In  1891  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  city 
attorney,  which  position  he  filled  until  1893.  In  1905  he  was  elected  to  represent 
his  district  in  the  state  legislature.  His  political  support  was  given  to  the  democ- 
racy until  the  party  accepted  the  Bryan  policy  of  free  silver,  when  he  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  republican  party. 
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On  the  I2th  of  January,  1898,  Mr.  Muir  was  married,  in  Portland,  to  Miss 
Jane  Whalley,  a  daughter  of  John  W.  Whalley,  of  this  city,  and  they  now  have 
three  children:  Mary,  bom  December  13,  1898;  William  Whalley,  bom  April 
28,  1900;  and  Jane,  March  4,  1906.  The  family  residence  is  at  No.  393  West 
Park.  Mr.  Muir  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in 
Masonry  and  is  a  popular  member  of  a  number  of  the  leading  social  clubs  of  the 
city,  including  the  Waverly  Golf  Club,  the  Multnomah  Qub  and  the  Arlington 
Club.  In  strictly  professional  relations  he  is  connected  with  the  Multnomah 
Bar  Association,  the  Oregon  State  Bar  Association  and  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. He  holds  to  high  standards  in  professional  service,  has  great  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  his  calling  and  zealously  devotes  his  energies  to  his  profession. 


CORNELIUS  CHAPMAN  COLT. 

Comelius  Chapman  Colt,  president  of  the  Union  Meat  Company  of  Portland, 
was  bom  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  August  i,  1874.  His  father,  Leonard  Chester  Colt, 
was  engaged  in  the  live-stock  business  in  the  latter  city  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1894.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  serving  for 
three  and  one-half  years  as  a  member  of  Company  D,  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth 
New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  political  circles 
in  the  old  town  of  Hyde  Park  before  that  district  became  a  part  of  Chicago.  He 
was  likewise  recognized  as  a  leading  factor  in  the  business  circles  of  the  city. 
He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  while  his  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Jennie  B.  Chapman,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  daughter  of  James  D. 
and  Abigail  (Smith)  Chapman.  Her  father  was  a  strong  anti-slavery  man  of 
Massachusetts  before  the  war,  associated  with  Wendell  Phillips  and  other  promi- 
nent leaders  in  the  anti-slavery  movement.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Colt  occurred 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1907.  The  family  numbered  three  children:  William 
Leonard,  now  a  manufacturer  of  New  York  city ;  Comelius  C. ;  and  Mrs.  Charles 
M.  Adams,  of  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania. 

Comelius  Chapman  Colt  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago  and  the  high  school  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Later  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law  in  Lake  Forest  University,  north  of  Chicago,  and  was  graduated 
in  1899  with  the  degree  of  L.  B.  In  1900  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Cook  county  and  Illinois  but  never  engaged  in  active  practice, 
although  his  knowledge  of  the  law  has  proven  of  value  to  him  in  the 
conduct  of  important  business  interests.  Long  before  he  pursued  his 
college  course  he  had  had  his  initial  experience  in  the  business  world. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  had  become  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  live-stock,  business  and  after  his  father's  death  entered  the  employ  of  Swift 
&  Company,  filling  minor  positions  at  the  yards  in  1894.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  continuously  connected  with  the  meat  industry.  He  became  buyer  in 
the  yards  and  later  was  associated  with  the  manufacturing  and  sales  depart- 
ments of  the  business  in  Chicago  until  he  came  to  the  coast,  in  the  fall  of  1906, 
to  represent  the  firm  in  a  general  capacity  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
In  the  spring  of  1907  he  came  to  Portland  as  president  of  the  Union  Meat 
Company,  in  which  connection  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  only  stock- 
yards and  open  live-stock  market  west  of  Denver.  Three  years  ago  a  tract 
of  thirty-four  hundred  acres  was  purchased  here  with  three  and  one-haR  miles 
of  river  front.  This  has  been  improved  at  great  expense  and  a  large  plant 
erected,  furnishing  employment  to  about  five  hundred  people,  in  the  conduct 
of  a  general  packing  house  business  which,  growing  rapidly,  has  trd[)led  in 
three  years.^  Mr.  Colt  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  brandi  of  the  business, 
owing  to  his  long  connection  therewith,  and  his  initiative  spirit  enables  him  to 
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formulate,  and  execute  plans  which  have  resulted  in  the  enlargement  and  sub- 
stantial growth  of  the  undertaking. 

In  1908  he  was  also  the  organizer  of  the  Kenwood  Land  Company,  which  laid 
out  and  is  handling  the  town  site  of  Kenton,  two  miles  from  the  packing  plant. 
This  has  become  a  beautiful  village  and  Mr.  Colt  as  secretary  of  the  oxnpany 
is  contributing  largely  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  Kenton  Traction  Company,  operating  a  street  railway  line  between  Kenton 
and  the  packing  plant.  In  1910  he  organized  the  Peninsula  Industrial  Company 
which  has  taken  over  large  holdings  that  were  originally  purchased  by  the  Union 
Meat  Company  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  manufacturing  district  on  the 
peninsula.  Of  this  company  Mr.  Colt  is  also  president.  His  business  resources 
and  abilities  seem  limitless  and  he  finds  genuine  pleasure  in  solving  intricate 
and  involved  business  problems. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1900,  Mr.  Celt  was  married  in  Chicago  to  Miss  Anna 
I.  Veasey,  a  daughter  of  Edwin  C.  and  Mamie  (Young)  Veasey,  of  that  city. 
They  reside  at  No.  634  Myrtle  street,  Portland  Heights. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Colt  is  an  earnest  republican  and  he  has  many 
pleasant  fraternal  and  social  relations.  He  belongs  to  the  Phi  Delta  Phi  legal 
fraternity,  was  vice  president  of  the  Portland  Fair  &  Live-stock  Association  in 
1910  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Commercial  Club.  Thus 
he  is  associated  with  organizations  which  have  for  their  object  the  advancement  and 
development  of  Portland  and  the  promotion  of  its  interests.  He  likewise  be- 
longs to  the  Portland  Heights  Qub,  the  Arlington  Club  and  the  Waverly  Golf 
Qub  and  is  appreciative  of  the  social  amenities  of  life.  Actuated  by  a  strong 
purpose  that  will  not  pennit  him  to  stop  short  of;  the  accomplishment  of  anjr- 
thing  he  undertakes,  his  labors  have  at  all  timeis  conformed  to  the  strictest  busi- 
ness ethics,  and  his  work  has  been  entirely  of  a  constructive  character,  never 
infringing  upon  the  rights  or  opportunities  of  another. 


ROBERT  TREAT  PLATT. 

Robert  Treat  Piatt,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University  in  1889  and  an  honor  man 
of  Yale  Law  SchocJ  of  the  class  of  1892,  whose  thorough  university  training 
has  constituted  the  basis  for  continuous  and  substantial  progress  as  a  member  of 
the  Portland  bar,  has  well  developed  native  powers  and  talents  which  have  proven 
effective  elements  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  important  banking  enter- 
prises. Bom  in  New  York  city  on  the  13th  of  January,  1868,  he  spent  his  early 
life  in  Milford,  Connecticut,  in  the  household  of  his  parents,  Henry  Clifford  and 
Emma  Treat  Piatt,  both  of  whom  are  descended  from  old  New  England  colonial 
families.  The  father,  a  lawyer  and  judge,  traced  his  lineage  in  direct  line  from 
Deacon  Richard  Piatt,  who  in  1639  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town  of 
Milford,  Connecticut,  he  was  likewise  the  common  ancestor  of  the  late  United 
States  Senator,  Orville  H.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  of  ex-United  States  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Piatt,  of  New  York,  and  of  United  States  EHstrict  Judge,  James  P. 
Piatt  of  Connecticut.  In  the  maternal  line  the  ancestry  is  traced  back  to  Robert 
Treat  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  was  a  colonial  governor  of  Connecticut. 

The  early  youth  of  Robert  Treat  Piatt  was  not  unusual  from  that  of  most 
New  England  bred  boys  save  that,  his  home  being  on  Long  Island  sound,  he  be- 
came an  expert  yachtman.  In  1884  he  was  graduated  from  the  Hopkins  Gram- 
mar school  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  in  1889  won  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  on  graduation  from  Yale  University.  He  then  prepared  for  a  profes- 
sional career  in  the  Yale  Law  School  and  was  graduated  magna  cum  laude  with 
the  Bachelor  of  Law  degree.  While  in  Yale  he  became  a  member  of  the  Greek 
letter  fraternity  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  while  attending  Yale  Law  School  joined 
the  Greek  letter  fraternity  of  Phi  Delta  Phi.    He  also  became  one  of  the  found- 
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crs  and  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  editors  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal,  one  of 
the  leading  legal  magazines  of  the  present  day.  Following  his  graduation  from 
the  university  in  1889  he  was  for  one  year  an  instructor  in  Betts  Academy,  a 
boy's  college  preparatory  school  at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  thixs  providing  the 
funds  necessary  for  his  l^;al  education. 

Not  long  after  the  completion  of  his  professional  course  Mr.  Piatt  came  to 
Portland,  Oregon,  where  his  brother,  Harrison  Gray  Piatt,  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  with  George  H.  Durham  under  the  firm  name  of  Durham  & 
Piatt.  He  entered  their  office  in  October,  1892,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  a  year  later,  on  the  ist  of  October,  1893.  Shortly  after  the  firm  name  was 
expanded  to  Durham,  Piatt  &  Piatt,  the  partnership  being  maintained  until  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Durham,  on  the  ist  of  November,  18^,  and  since  that  time 
Robert  Treat  Piatt  has  continued  in  practice  with  his  brother  under  the  firm  style 
of  Piatt  &  Piatt,  with  offices  in  the  Board  of  Trade  building.  They  occupy  an 
eminent  position  at  the  bar  of  Portland,  concentrating  their  efforts  upon  civil 
law  and  specializing  in  the  department  of  corporation  law,  attention  being  largely 
given  to  law  relative  to  banking,  timber,  lumber  and  railway  interests.  Robert 
Treat  Piatt  has  been  admitted  to  practice  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  the  supreme  court  of  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Oregon  and  Washingon, 
and  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the  district  of  Oregon  and 
for  the  district  of  Washington. 

Into  the  field  of  banking  Robert  T.  Piatt  has  carried  his  enei^  and  enter- 
prise— his  dominant  qualities — ^and  has  been  a  factor  in  the  establishment  and 
successful  conduct  of  two  strong  banking  institutions.  In  1906  in  conjunction 
with  John  A.  Keating  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Bankers  &  Ltunber- 
men's  Bank  now  known  as  the  Lumbermen's  National  Bank  of  Portland,  of 
which  he  is  secretary  and  director,  while  the  firm  acts  as  general  counsel.  In 
1905  he  assisted  in  founding  The  Peninsula  Bank  at  St.  Johns,  Oregon,  of  which 
he  is  now  president  and  director  with  the  firm  of  Piatt  &  Piatt  as  counsel. 

Mr.  Piatt  never  held  public  office  until  July,  1909,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Joseph  Simon  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  city  of  Portland, 
which  position  he  still  holds,  being  chairman  of  the  committee  on  rules  and  a 
member  of  the  committees  on  streets  and  lights.  While  up  to  this  time  he  had 
never  consented  to  accept  public  office,  he  has  always  maintained  a  deep  interest 
in  the  city's  growth  and  upbuilding  and  has  cooperated  in  many  movements  that 
have  constituted  features  of  civic  virtue  and  civic  pride.  He  is  a  member  through 
his  firm  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  politics  a  republican,  he 
has  attended  as  a  del^ate  many  city,  county,  congressional  and  state  conven- 
tions, and  in  campaigns  has  delivered  many  political  addresses.  He  has  pub- 
lished various  articles  and  delivered  many  addresses  on  current,  economic,  politi- 
cal and  historical  subjects,  including  "The  Decadence  of  the  Law  as  a  Profes- 
sion, and  Its  Growth  as  a  Business,"  published  in  May,  1903,  in  the  Yale  Law 
Journal;  "Some  Experiments  in  Direct  Legislation,"  published  in  1908  in  the 
Yale  Law  Journal;  "Oregon  and  its  share  in  the  Civil  War,"  published  in  the 
June,  1903,  number  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1895,  Mr.  Piatt  was  married  to  Miss  Frances  DuBois 
Carson,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  and  Eliza  (King)  Carson, 
pioneer  residents  of  Oregon.  Her  father  was  for  years  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent lumbermen  and  legislators  of  the  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  occupy  a  lead- 
ing position  in  social  circles  and  he  is  identified  with  various  clubs  and  social 
organizations.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  the  first  president  of  the  Yale 
Alumni  Association  of  Oregon,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  from  1896  to 
the  present  time.  He  is  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  University  Qub  of 
Portland  and  was  its  president  in  1902-03.  He  belongs  to  the  Oregon  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  was  its  secretary  for  several  years. 
He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  Waverly  Golf  Qub,  the  Republican  Club  of 
Portland,  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  and  Portland  Lodge,  No.  SS>  A.  F.  & 
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A.  M.,  while  in  more  strictly  professional  lines  he  is  ccmnected  with  the  Or^on 
Bar  Association  and  his  standing  as  an  honored  representative  member  thereof 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1904  and  1^5  and  again  in  1905  and  igo6  he  was 
its  secretary,  while  in  the  succeeding  year  he  served  as  its  president.  He  has 
left  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  the  legal  and  financial  history  of  tihc 
state  and  is  preeminently  a  man  of  affairs  who  is  wielding  a  potent  and  beneficial 
influence. 


JOHN  B.  COFFEY. 


John  B.  Coffey,  occupying  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  ranks  of  the  repub- 
lican party  in  Oregon,  and  known  in  business  circles  of  Portland  as  an  enter- 
prising and  successful  merchant  tailor,  has  throughout  his  entire  life  been  identi- 
fied with  the  interests  of  the  state.  He  was  bom  in  Salem  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1867.  His  father,  James  Coffey,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  became  a 
member  of  the  United  States  army  and  came  to  Or^non  with  Captain  Augur, 
afterward  brigadier  general,  about  1852.  He  remained  for  some  time  at  Fort 
Hoskins,  but  subsequently  went  to  Corvallis  and  afterward  to  Salem,  where  he 
spent  his  remaining  days  engaged  in  the  furniture  business.  He  was  police  judge 
and  justice  of  the  peace  for  about  fourteen  years  in  that  city,  which  service 
wtMi  him  the  title  of  Squire  Coffey.  His  decisions  were  strictly  fair  and  impar- 
tial and  that  his  incumbency  in  office  was  satisfactory  to  his  fellow  townsmen  is 
indicated  by  his  long  retention  in  the  position.  He  died  December  31,  1888,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two  years.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Hannah 
Harrigan,  removed  from  Massachusetts  to  California.  Like  her  husband  she 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  both  having  come  to  the  new  world  in  early  childhood 
days.  Their  marriage  was  celebrated  at  San  Francisco  and  Mrs.  Coffey  is  still 
Hving  in  Portland  at  the  age  of  seventy-three'  years.  For  a  considerable  period 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pioneer  Society. 

John  B.  Coffey  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Salem  and  in  Willa- 
mette University,  and  entering  business  life,  occupied  the  position  of  tel^^ph 
operator  at  Salem  until  the  14th  of  September,  1886,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  Portland.  Here  he  continued  in  a  similar  position  until  1887,  when,  feeling 
that  the  ow)orttuiity  for  advancement  in  that  direction  was  limited,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  clothing  business,  in  which  he  was  associated  with  A.  B.  Cros- 
man  unil  1899.  In  that  year  he  opened  his  present  merchant  tailoring  establish- 
ment, to  which  he  has  given  the  greater  part  of  his  attention  since.  He  continues 
one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  this  character  in  Portland  and  draws  his  patron- 
age from  among  the  best  residents  of  the  city. 

In  other  fields  Mr.  Coffey  has  become  widely  known.  He  is  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Portland  Lodge  of  Elks,  of  which  he  is  a  past  exalted  ruler,  while  at 
the  present  writing  he  is  filling  the  office  of  treasurer.  He  has  remained  in  office 
continuously  for  nine  years.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Royal  Arcanum,  the  Tribe 
of  Ben  Hur,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 
He  moreover  cooperates  in  the  movements  instituted  by  the  Commercial  Qub 
for  the  development  of  Portland's  interests  and  the  promotion  of  her  growth. 

In  political  connections  Mr.  Coffey  is  perhaps  even  more  widely  known.  He 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  effective  workers  in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  party 
and  in  igo6  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  state  l^slature.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  a  candidate  for  mayor  and  ran  second  among  four  contest- 
ants. Still  higher  honors  awaited  him,  however,  for  in  1908  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  gives  to  each  question  which  comes 
vtp  for  settlement  his  earnest  consideration  and  his  endorsement  of  any  measure 
is  an  indication  of  his  honest  belief  in  its  efficacy  as  a  feature  of  good  govern- 
ment or  as  an  element  in  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth. 
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Mr.  Coffey  was  married  in  Portland  November  8,  1893,  to  Miss  Marie  Boire, 
a  daughter  of  Ludger  Boire,  of  this  city.  They  have  four  children :  Genevieve, 
fifteen  years  of  age;  Marian,  aged  fourteen  years;  Valiere,  nine  years;  and 
James,  seven.  The  family  residence  is  at  No.  449  Benton  street.  The  advance- 
ment of  Mr.  Coffey  either  in  business  or  political  circles  is  not  due  to  any  fortu- 
nate combination  of  circumstances  but  is  the  direct  and  legitimate  result  of  his 
own  efforts  and  ability  whereby  he  has  come  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  foremost 
residents  of  Portland. 


AARON  MEIER. 


In  the  west  the  glory  of  departing  day  is  seen;  in  the  west  man's  career 
blazes  in  final  splendor.  From  the  east  comes  the  young  light;  from  the  east 
comes  the  young  race  of  men.  This  natural  course  typifies  the  lives  of  many 
illustrious  Americans.  They  breathed  first  in  Europe  but  gave  their  maturity 
to  the  development  of  America  and  went  to  their  last  rest  with  the  glory  of  west- 
em  achievement  crowning  the  family  name.  In  this  maternal  office,  Germany 
has  been  the  most  prolific.  The  land  of  the  Teutonic  race  gave  the  fiber  of  strength 
and  endurance,  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  indefatigable  energy  which  has  been 
an  inestimable  power  in  transforming  the  western  world. 

Aaron  Meier  was  born  in  Germany.  He  absorbed  the  sterling  German 
qualities  of  life  and  business.  In  that  country  he  acquired  the  foundation  for 
a  remarkable  career,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  in  distant  Oregon  he  typifies  the 
sturdy  Teutonic  race,  thrifty  in  commerce,  patient  before  adversity,  tireless  in 
achievement,  keen  of  vision,  prophetic  in  survey  of  the  future,  and  self-willed 
to  brave  any  strange  combination  which  fate  might  visit  upon  him. 

Bom  at  EUerstadt  in  Bavaria,  May  22,  183 1,  of  Abraham  and  Rebecca  (Levi) 
Meier's  union,  the  sturdy  child  soon  was  deprived  of  paternal  protection  and 
guidance.  A  devoted  and  far-seeing  mother  survived  to  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years,  all  of  which  time  was  spent  in  Germany,  although  the  family  of  four 
children  went  the  road  to  fortune.  School  was  attended  in  early  years,  and  the 
first  work  done  was  in  a  brickyard  with  an  uncle.  And  then  the  west  beckoned, 
the  great,  alluring  west  of  America,  the  land  of  opportunity  and  riches.  Mr. 
Meier  responded  in  1855.  Two  brothers,  Julius  and  Emanuel,  had  already  pre- 
ceded the  young  man  to  America,  and  were  then  residing  in  Downville,  Cali- 
fornia, to  which  place  Mr.  Meier  traveled.  But  two  years  were  spent  there 
before  the  future  of  Oregon  and  Portland  attracted,  and  the  coming  merchant 
migrated  to  this  city  in  1857. 

What  Portland  did  for  Mr.  Meier  was  repaid  in  a  long  busy  career  of  trade 
for  the  adopted  city.  He  was  among  the  pioneers  who  foresaw  greatness.  His 
eye  could  sweep  a  transformed  horizon,  when  the  frost  of  dripping  giants  should 
recede  and  man's  selective  hand  should  coax  from  that  same  rich  soil  marvels 
of  industry  and  wealth,  and  with  the  other  pioneers  of  Portland  Mr.  Meier 
staked  his  all  upon  that  development,  and  won.  Independence  of  business  ideas 
quickly  prompted  the  young  German  to  a  business  of  his  own.  A  brief  study  of 
the  young  town  preceded  formation  of  a  partnership  with  another  mercantile 
spirit  named  Mariholtz  in  the  proprietorship  of  a  small  store.  For  seven  years 
tfiis  firm  handled  dry  goods  and  general  merchandise  and  saw  the  business  ex- 
pand with  the  city.  At  the  end  of  that  period  filial  piety  prompted  Mr.  Meier 
to  retum  to  Germany  to  visit  his  aging  mother  once  more,  and  while  in  that 
country  the  helpmate  for  life  was  chosen,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Jeannette  Hirsch, 
a  daughter  of  Moses  and  Fannie  (Levi)  Hirsch.  Soon  afterward  the  groom 
with  his  young  German  bride  retumed  to  the  Portland  home,  where  they  lived 
continuously  thereafter. 
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Upon  his  return  to  Portland,  iMr.  Meier  found  his  partner  had  become  in- 
volved in  trouble,  and  the  partnership  business  had  been  sold  out.  Then  he 
ccmduded  to  open  business  alone,  and  a  pretentious  dry-goods  store  was  started 
under  his  name  on  Front  street  between  Yamhill  and  Taylor.  In  preparing  for 
his  opening,  the  grim,  determined  spirit  of  success  was  shown  in  the  construc- 
ti(m  by  his  own  hands  of  the  building  and  counter  equipment  for  the  initial  ef- 
fort Here  Mr.  Meier  prospered  and  in  due  time  replaced  the  crude  establish- 
ment with  a  more  finished  housing  and  still  later  occupied  a  store  opposite  his 
old  place  on  Front  street. 

It  was  while  in  business  at  this  latter  place  that  the  first  association  which 
later  developed  into  a  great  historic  partnership  was  begun.  In  his  trips  to  San 
Francisco  to  purchase  stock,  Mr.  Meier  had  met  Emil  Frank  and  brought  him 
to  Portland  for  employment  as  a  clerk.  Still  later  Sigmund  Frank  was  brought 
from  the  same  city  to  act  as  clerk  in  the  store,  and  in  due  time  Emil  Frank. was 
taken  into  the  business  and  still  later  his  interests  were  sold  to  Mr.  Meier  and 
Sigmund  Frank,  in  preparation  for  effecting  the  great  partnership  which  has 
continued  with  brilliant  success  beyond  the  generation  that  instituted  it. 

In  1882  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  the  store  and  property  of  the  Meier  & 
Frank  Company,  but  such  things  count  little  before  the  indomitable  courage  that 
makes  great  business  possible.  The  institution  was  rebuilt.  It  grew  and  later 
a  location  on  First  street  was  chosen,  which  gradually  expanded  until  the  com- 
pany faced  on  First,  Second,  Yamhill  and  Taylor  streets.  In  this  location  the 
firm  became  a  leader  in  the  business  of  Portland  and  ^rmly  entrenched  itself  in 
this  position.  Later  it  became  apparent  that:  sto^e.  space  must  be  multiplied  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  greater  .^^tjibfiskShent  on  Fifth,  Morrison  and 
Alder  streets,  beyond  what  was  then-c6nsidered  the  retail  zone.  But  before  this 
last  establishment  was  erected,  Mr.  Meier,  the -founder  of  the  firm  that  still 
bears  his  name  passed  to  the  beyond,  changing  his  successors  with  the  duty  of 
advancing  on  the  same  ratio  of  progress- -a*'business  which  he  had  so  well  in- 
stituted. Death  occurred  August  16,  1889,  and  the  business  man  of  Teutonic 
birthplace  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  Portland. 

Four  children  were  bom  as  the  issue  of  the  matrimonial  union  formed  in 
Germany.  The  oldest,  Fannie,  was  married  to  Sigmund  Frank,  the  young  part- 
ner of  her  father  in  business,  and  they  have  two  children,  M.  Lloyd  and  Aaron. 
Abraham,  the  second,  is  now  president  of  the  Meier  &  Frank  Company  and  has 
taken  unto  himself  as  wife  Minnie  Eising,  a  former  resident  of  New  York.  Four 
children  were  bom  to  them,  Harold,  Allen,  Jeanette  and  Frank.  Hattie,  the 
third  child  of  Aaron  and  Mrs.  Meier,  died  at  the  age  of  two  and  half  years.. 
Julius,  the  fourth,  is  the  present  manager  of  the  Meier  &  Frank  Company.  He 
married  Grace  Mayer,  of  Portland,  and  they  have  two  children,  Jean  Ellen  and 
Elsa  Frances. 

Aaron  Meier's  name  is  indelibly  written  in  Portland's  business  career  and 
growth.  More  than  twenty  years  have /passed  since  he  died,  but  the  Portland 
of  today  remembers  him  as  one  of  its  moving  spirits,  one  of  the  strong  builders 
who  fashioned  with  unquailing  confidence  in  future  greatness.  His  faith  was 
among  the  elements  which  made  the  city  possible,  and  his  guidance  in  troubled 
hours  was  always  toward  the  greater  and  better  city  which  he  had  made  home. 
Every  achievement  in  private  or  public  life  confirmed  his  judgment,  and  when 
he  was  buried  it  was  with  the  honor  of  realizing  that  he  had  builded  strongly  and 
well  and  upon  the  foundation  he  had  aided  in  laying  a  beautiful  westem  metropo- 
lis was  rising  to  challenge  world  attention  for  unknown  centuries  to  ensue. 

Mr.  Meier's  life  was  without  ostentation  or  love  of  public  gaze.  He  was 
content  to  work  in  the  realm  of  the  individual,  as  a  modest  citizen,  potent  to 
create  and  perpetuate  but  not  eager  to  adorn ;  among  the  silent  leaders  who  work 
rather  than  talk  and  write.  His  life  was  one  of  achievement,  where  determina- 
tion, perseverance  and  solid  talent  were  in  constant  array  against  adverse  con- 
ditions of  pioneer  communities,  and  where  precedent  did  not  exist  to  guide,  but 
11 
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the  resourcefulness  and  strength  of  the  leader  was  called  to  erect  the  guidepost 
of  progress  and  success. 

In  all  that  advanced  Portland  he  was  quick  to  respond.  In  everything  call- 
ing for  faith  in  the  city  he  commanded  instant  action.  Showing  the  marvelous 
power  of  adapting  to  new  environment  early,  he  put  the  same  talent  into  play 
for  city  progress  and  was  as  the  prophet  in  times  of  distress.  In  the  career  of 
Mr.  Meier  the  youth  of  the  city,  state  and  conunonwealth  have  the  example  of 
splendid  success  where  patient  toil  and  thought  are  demanded.  His  example  is 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  offered  to  the  coming  generations  who  are  asked  to 
take  the  great  young  Portland  and  lead  her  on  in  the  path  which  destiny  and 
heroic  pioneers  have  fashioned. 


EDWARD  MENDENHALL. 

Edward  Mendenhall,  who  is  generally  known  as  Ed.  Mendenhall  by  his 
friends — ^and  they  are  legion — ^has  been  recognized  in  this  state  for  many  years 
as  a  lawyer  of  ability,  specializing  in  his  practice  in  nisi  prius  causes.  In  both 
civil  and  criminal  law,  however,  he  has  won  considerable  distinction,  his  success 
being  measured  by  the  large  clientage  accorded  him. 

Mr.  Mendenhall  was  bom  in  Santa  Qara,  California,  April  23,  1855,  ^^d 
comes  of  a  sound  and  self-reliant  stock.  Many  of  his  ancestors  took  active  part 
in  prominent  events  in  the  formative  period  of  our  Republic,  and  many  relatives 
were  active  in  support  of  the  Union  as  officers  and  soldiers  during  the  days  of  the 
Rebellion  and  some  of  them  now  have  high  standing  in  educational,  industrial 
and  professional  circles.  The  niunber  includes  Professor  Elliot,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  who  is  preparing  an  admirable  family  tree  of  the  Mendenhalls. 
Captain  Mendenhall,  his  father,  who  died  January  30,  1909,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years,  and  Esther  Louise  (Worden)  Mendenhall,  the  mother,  who  died 
some  years  before,  were  both  of  an  excellent  race  of  people.  When  called  to 
their  final  rest  their  remains  were  interred  in  Qty  View  cemetery.  Captain 
Mendenhall,  by  many  unselfish  acts  and  deeds,  contributed  to  the  actual  history 
of  pioneer  days,  but  his  aversion  to  publicity  of  what  seemed  to  him  unnote- 
worthy,  when  in  reality  every  mark  of  distinction  was  present,  caused  his  failure 
to  announce  or  have  recorded  many  genuine  historical  facts  attributable  to  him. 
The  able  obituary  of  him  which  appeared  in  the  daily  press  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
mise and  later  one  prepared  by  June  McMillen  Ordway,  herself  a  pioneer  of  pio- 
neer stock,  contains  an  epitome  of  some  of  these  facts — ^a  part  of  the  early  history 
of  Oregon.  It  is  justly  added  that  in  1849  he  commanded  as  captain  and  took  to 
San  Francisco  the  schooner  General  Lane,  named  by  him  and  which  he  and  his 
partner  had  built,  equipped  and  launched  on  the  Willamette  river  opposite  Ore- 
gon City.  After  having  her  in  the  coast  trade  for  several  years  Captain  Menden- 
hall sold  the  boat  to  good  advantage  and  thence  afterward  during  his  business 
career,  which  ended  in  his  retirement  about  forty  years  before  his  death,  gave  his 
attention  to  contracting  and  mercantile  pursuits  alternately.  In  1847  he  arrived 
in  Oregon  as  the  captain  of  a  company  of  which  he  had  command  across  the 
plains.  Among  its  members  were  the  late  Judge  Aaron  E.  Wait,  afterward  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon,  and 
Columbia  Lancaster,  afterward  delegate  in  congress  from  Washington  territory 
and  long  a  leading  citizen  of  that  territory.  It  should  be  mentioned,  too,  that 
Captain  Mendenhall  became  an  officer  under  General  Nesmith  in  the  early  Indian 
wars  and  participated  in  the  military  movements  against  the  warlike  Indian  tribes 
then  and  at  other  times  with  tact  and  daring^. 

When  not  fifteen  years  of  ag^e  Edward  Mendenhall  started  out  in  life  on  his 
own  account  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  he  has  succeeded  and  steadily  main- 
tained and  still  possesses  a  most  creditable  reputation.    Later  preparing  for  the 
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bar,  he  has  won  distinction  as  a  leading  lawyer,  recognized  for  his  wide  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  his  correct  applica- 
tioii  of  principle  and  precendent  to  the  point  in  litigation.    Many  of  the  success- 
ful defenses  he  has  presented  in  important  cases  have  received  favorable  men- 
tion in  the  daily  press  of  the  city.    He  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  defense 
of  Captain  Mcffitt,  editor  of  the  Evening  Telegram,  charged  with  a  libel  arising 
out  of  the  strenuous  political  situation  then  existing;  the  defense  of  Ben  King, 
for  alleged  robbery  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Company ;  the  defense  of  Charles  Davey, 
chained  >vith  the  murder  of  Nathan  Jones,  known  as  the  sage  of  Zion  Town ;  the 
case  of  EHck  Anderson,  charged  with  a  murder  at  Holbrook;  the  defense  of  W. 
A.  Keutemeir,  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  stepfather  on  Sauvies  island;  the 
defense  of  Sam  Baughman,  for  murder  known  as  the  Hallowe'en  case ;  participa- 
tion with  Judge  Henry  E.  McGinn  in  the  defense  of  H.  P.  McGuire,  president  of 
the  East   Portland  Water  Company,  charged  with  tapping  the  Portland  water 
mains  and    supplying  his  corporation  with  water  therefrom.     Mr.  Mendenhall 
\^  also  won  successes  in  civil  cases,  including  the  suit  in  equity  by  the  late  Cap- 
tain Love,  to  set  aside  a  deed  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  property 
which  had  been  procured  by  fraud.    A.  R.  and  Bert  Mendenhall,  brothers  of  Ed- 
ward Mendenhall,  are  well  known  lawyers  and  are  now  associated  with  him  in 
general  practice. 

For  the  past  several  years  Mr.  Mendenhall  has  taken  many  vacations,  travel- 
ing extensively  in  the  United  States  and  to  some  extent  in  foreign  countries.  On 
several  of  such  trips  he  contributed  articles  of  merit  to  one  of  the  leading  daily 
newspapers  of  Portland,  covering  some  of  his  observations  made  while  traveling. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  actively  and  at  times  conspicuously  engaged  in  politics 
and  at  all  times  has  been  a  sterling  advocate  of  the  republican  party,  though  at 
all  times  conservative.    He  has  also  put  forth  diligent  effort  for  the  betterment 
of  the  streets  and  the  upbuilding  and  improvement  of  the  city.    He  is  a  member 
of  several  fraternal  societies  and  a  life  member  of  Multnomah  Amateur  Athletic 
Qub  and  a  member  of  the  Portland  Automobile  Qub.    In  1882  he  was  married 
and  has  a  daughter,  Luella,  a  very  estimable  young  wcnnan.     His  continuous 
activity  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  his  life 
may  be  characterized  as  one  of  service  as  well  of  success.    More  might  be  added 
to  this  record  of  a  self-made  man  without  detriment  to  his  character  or  reputa- 
tion, but  suffice  it  to  say  that  his  record  shows  a  good  example  to  those  who  may 
think  of  hesitating  because  of  the  hard  work  before  them  in  climbing  to  a  good 
or  standard  position  in  life. 


WILLIS  D.  ARNOLD. 


Willis  D.  Arnold,  connected  with  the  lumbering  interests  of  the  northwest 
and  a  resident  of  Portland  since  1908,  was  bom  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  March  5, 
1851.  He  came  west  in  1874  when  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years,  ambitious 
to  enjoy  and  improve  the  opportunities  here  offered.  He  engaged  in  liunbering 
in  California  until  1881  when  he  came  to  Oregon  and  settled  in  Union  county 
where  he  owned  and  operated  a  sawmill  until  1904.  In  that  year  he  removed  to 
Skamania  county,  Washington,  where  he  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business 
until  1907.  In  that  year  he  built  a  plant  for  the  Sheridan  Lumber  Company  at 
Sheridan,  Polk  county,  Oregon,  and  operated  it  successfully  until  1908  when  he 
removed  to  Portland  and  has  since  been  interested  in  the  sawmill  business  in  this 
city.  He  is  associated  with  his  two  sons,  A.  W.  and  F.  E.  in  the  company  of 
Arnold,  Am<Jd  &  Arnold,  and  the  firm  is  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  timber. 
in  operating  sawmills  and  building  sawmill  plants.  They  are  also  the  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  of  the  Arnold  Abtomatic  Damper,  invented  by  A.  W. 
Arnold,  an  ingenious  invention  which  produces  a  saving  of  thirty-three  and  a 
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third  per  cent  in  fuel.  They  have  offices  at  No.  8oi,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  also  at  Nos.  6102-61 30,  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  where  th^r  manufacturing 
plant  is  located.  It  is  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  ten  thousand  dampers 
per  day.  The  firm  also  does  some  bonding  business  and  their  enviable  success  is 
indicative  of  the  keen  business  discernment  and  carefully  directed  plans  of  the 
members  of  the  firm. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1878,  Mr.  Arnold  was  married  at  Chico,  California, 
to  Miss  Ida  M.  Fitch,  a  daughter  of  Clinton  Fitch  of  Iowa.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren: Gertrude,  the  wife  of  C.  A.  Mimnaugh,  a  lumberman  of  Willawa,  Or^;on; 
Arthur  W. ;  Ethel;  and  Fred  E.  The  family  residence  is  at  No.  771,  Multnomah 
street  in  Mulberry  Park. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Arnold  is  a  republican  and  his  sons  give  their 
earnest  endorsement  to  the  same  party.  He  was  county  conmiissioner  of  Union 
county  for  eight  years  and  was  active  in  local  politics.  He  now  concentrates  his 
energies  almost  entirely  upon  his  business  affairs,  the  growth  of  which  demands 
his  time  and  energies,  and  in  the  field  which  he  has  chosen  as  his  life  work  he  is 
meeting  with  abundant  success. 


J.  WESLEY  LADD. 


J.  Wesley  Ladd,  assistant  cashier  of  the  Ladd  &  Tilton  Bank  and  one  of  its 
directors,  was  bom  in  Portland,  January  3,  1870,  the  youngest  son  of  William  S. 
and  Caroline  Ames  (Elliott)  Ladd.  The  father  was  for  many  years  the  strong 
center  of  the  conmiunity  in  which  he  moved.  The  son  began  his  education  in 
the  Harrison  street  public  school,  which  he  attended  for  a  year.  He  then  spent 
a  year  in  Bishop  Scott's  Academy  at  Portland,  was  for  one  year  a  student  in  a 
boarding  school  called  Sedgwick  Institute  at  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts, 
and  for  one  year  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  then 
under  a  private  tutor  for  ont  year  at  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  and  spent  two  years 
as  a  student  in  Amherst  College,  where  he  pursued  a  special  course,  during  that 
period  becoming  a  member  of  the  Chi  Psi  fraternity. 

Mr.  Ladd  then  returned  home  to  meet  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  his  in  the  business  world.  To  accumulate  a  fortune  requires  one  kind 
of  genius,  to  retain  a  fortune  already  acquired,  to  add  to  its  ultimate  increment 
and  to  make  such  use  of  it  that  the  possessor  may  derive  therefrom  the  greatest 
enjoyment  and  the  public  the  greatest  benefit,  requires  another  kind  of  genitis. 
Mr.  Ladd  belongs  to  that  younger  generation  of  business  men  of  Portland  called 
upon  to  shoulder  responsibilities  diflfering  materially  from  those  resting  upon 
their  predecessors.  In  a  broader  field  they  find  themselves  obliged  to  solve  more 
difficult  and  complex  financial  and  economical  problems.  To  such  a  situation 
Mr.  Ladd  returned — to  become  a  factor  in  the  management  of  a  business  buih 
by  his  father.  He  entered  the  Ladd  &  Tilton  Bank  in  the  fall  of  1893  in  a  minor 
capacity  and,  acquainting  himself  with  various  phases  of  the  business,  has 
occupied  different  positions  until  made  assisant  cashier  in  1908.  He  is  also 
secretary  of  the  Ladd  Estate  Onnpany  and  is  interested  in  various  otfier  enter- 
prises in  connection  with  which  new  questions  are  continuously  arising,  to  meet 
which  keen  discernment  and  clear  observation  are  required. 

There  is,  however,  leisure  in  his  life  to  enjoy  various  recreative  interests  that 
could  not  be  accomplished  were  the  demand  for  effort  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
life  greater.  Many  of  his  interests  are  purely  pleasurable,  others  instructive.  He 
is  a  lover  of  books  and  is  not  only  widely  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  a  fine 
library  but  is  also  the  possessor  of  many  rare  volumes  and  antiques.  He  has  the 
finest  collection  of  netsukies,  or  Jananese  carvings,  in  Portland.  He  is  a  lover 
of  athletics  and  all  manly  outdoor  sports,  finding  his  principal  recreation  in  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.    He  is  president  of  the  Portland  Snow  Shoe  Club,  is  head  governor 
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of  the  Meadow  Lake  Club,  a  member  of  the  Irvington  Tennis  Club,  the  Multnomah 
Qub  and  the  Waverly  Golf  Club.  He  was  for  one  year  president  of  the  Portland 
Kennell  Club,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Portland  Rowing  Club.  He  likewise  belongs 
to  the  University  Qub  and  to  the  Arlington  Club,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  latter 
for  one  year,  while  of  the  Portland  Hunt  Club  he  was  vice  president  for  one 
year.  He  holds  membership  also  with  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
is  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  In  politics  he  is  an  independent 
republican,  strongly  indorsing  the  principles  in  which  he  believes  and  as  strongly 
opposing  those  which  he  regards  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  city,  state  and 
nation. 

Mr.  Ladd  was  married  on  the  26th  of  June,  1895,  in  Portland,  to  Miss  Dela 
Donelson,  who  was  bom  at  Tibedean  in  the  Arcadia  plantation,  her  father  being 
an  extensive  planter.  She  is  a  great-grandniece  of  Sir  Andrew  Jackson.  There 
is  one  daughter  Helen,  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  family  residence  is  at  No.  343 
West  Park  street. 

When  Mr.  Ladd  leaves  home  it  is  to  indulge  his  love  of  travel.  He  has  made 
extensive  tours  throughout  Europe  and  Japan  as  well  as  all  points  of  North 
America,  including  Canada,  Alaska  and  Mexico.  His  work  sustains  tfie  enter- 
prising spirit  that  has  long  been  synonymous  with  the  name  of  Ladd  in  Portland, 
and  he  is  displa)ring  strong  business  ability  in  the  management  of  interests  built 
up  through  his  father's  constructive  genius,  meeting  therein  questions  of  no  less 
magnitude  and  importance  than  were  met  and  mastered  by  his  father  in  the  days 
when  business  interests  associated  with  flie  n^fdp  6f  Ladd  were  in  their  evolution- 
ary period. 
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ARTHUR  carpenter;  EMMONS. . 

Arthur  Carpenter  Emmons,  attorney  at  law,  specializing  in  his  practice  in 
corporation  and  commercial  law,  was  born  September  19,  1859,  in  Orion,  Oak- 
land county,  Michigan.  His  parents  were  Elias  R.  and  Sarah  M.  Emmons,  both 
of  whom  are  natives  of  the  state  of  New  York. ,  They  came  to  Oregon  in  1886 
and  spent  their  last  days  in  Portland.  The  father,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
milling  business  in  Michigan,  lived  retired  after  his  removal  to  the  west. 

Arthur  C.  Emmons  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
state,  passing  through  consecutive  grades  until  graduated  from  the  high  school. 
In  1876  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  Harold  Emmons, 
at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  after  thorough  preliminary  reading  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  there  in  1880.  Thinking  that  the  west  furnished  better  opportunities, 
he  came  immediately  to  the  northwest  and,  settling  in  Portland,  has  since  been 
engaged  in  practice  here,  devoting  his  time  largely  to  corporation  and  commer- 
cial law.  In  this  field  he  has  made  steady  progress  and  is  now  counsel  for  the 
United  Railways  Company,  the  Honeyman  Hardware  Company,  the  Marshall- 
Wells  Hardware  Company  and  the  Rogue  River  Valley  Railway  Company,  all 
of  Portland;  the  Crane  Company,  of  Chicago,  the  Marshall  Field  Company  of 
the  same  place,  and  the  Oregon  Planing  Mills.  Moreover  as  opportunity  has 
offered  he  has  become  connected  with  important  business  and  financial  enter- 
prises of  Portland  and  is  now  a  director  of  the  United  Railways  Company  and 
Realty  Associates  of  Portland,  is  president  of  the  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Com- 
pany, secretary  of  the  Ruth  Trust  Company  and  is  interested  in  various  other 
enterprises  which  contribute  to  the  upbuilding  and  progress  of  the  city  as  well 
as  to  individual  success. 

On  the  iSth  of  March,  1886,  Mr.  Emmons  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Kitty  E.  Wilcox,  a  daughter  of  H.  M.  Wilcox,  of  Michigan.  Their  children  are 
Catherine,  Louise  and  Harold,  all  at  home.  The  family  reside  at  Riverdale  and 
are  prominent  socially  in  the  city.    Mr.  Emmons  is  a  republican  in  his  political 
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views  but  not  an  active  worker  in  the  party,  preferring  to  concentrate  his  ener- 
gies upon  other  interests.  He  belcMigs  to  the  Commercial  Qub,  the  Arlii^on 
Qub,  and  to  both  the  York  and  Scottish  Rites  in  Masonry.  His  social  qualities 
render  him  popular  while  his  skill  and  ability  in  his  chosen  profession  have  gained 
him  creditable  standing  at  the  Portland  bar  and  won  for  him  substantial  success. 


SAMUEL  WILLARD  KING. 

The  year  which  witnessed  the  admission  of  Oregon  into  the  Union  also  wit- 
nessed the  arrival  of  Samuel  Willard  King  in  Portland,  and  through  a  half  cen- 
tury he  has  been  identified  with  its  educational,  its  commercial  and  financial  inter- 
ests covering  the  various  periods  of  his  life  as  a  teacher,  merchant  and  money 
loaner.  He  was  bom  March  6,  1837,  in  Lunenburg,  Essex  county,  Vermont,  a 
son  of  Willard  and  Laura  S.  (Ladd)  King.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  often 
held  town  offices  in  Lunenburg.  He  also  took  deep  interest  in  military  affairs 
and  served  as  captain  of  the  militia  of  his  town  during  the  war  of  1812  and  for 
several  years  thereafter.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was  a  school  teadier  in 
early  life  and  was  of  great  assistance  to  her  children  during  their  school  days. 

Samuel  Willard  King  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  later 
a  select  school,  the  curriculum  of  which  covered  a  complete  English  course.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  teaching  in  his  home  town  and  for  some  time 
thereafter  devoted  the  winter  months  to  that  profession,  while  the  siunmer  sea- 
sons were  given  to  the  work  on  the  farm.  He  was  early  trained  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry, and  had  little  time  for  recreation,  his  evenings  and  leisure  moments  being 
Improved  by  reading  and  study  with  a  view  to  following  the  teacher's  profession 
as  a  Hfe  work.  The  popular  tendency  to  "go  west"  stimulated  him  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years  to  leave  his  old  hwne  and  start  for  the  coast  country.  After 
a  journey  of  thirty-six  days  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  he  arrived  in 
Portland  on  the  6th  of  December,  1859.  The  voyage  had  been  pleasant  and  un- 
eventful save  when  off  Cape  Hatteras,  North  Carolina,  when  the  Northern  Light, 
bound  from  New  York  to  Aspinwall,  with  her  one  thousand  passengers  was 
saved  from  burning  to  the  water's  edge  after  several  hours  of  heroic  effort  on 
the  part  of  both  passengers  and  crew. 

A  week  after  arriving  in  Portland  Mr.  King  was  teaching  a  school  of  fifty 
pupils  representing  many  states  of  the  Union.  It  was  while  he  was  in  charge  of 
a  school  at  Champoeg,  Oregon,  that  he  proudly  cast  his  first  presidential  ballot 
for  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  the  completion  of  the  school  year  he  left  that  place 
in  May,  1861,  for  the  mines  at  Oro  Fino,  Idaho,  and  at  that  place  purchased  the 
Oro  Fino  Hotel,  which  he  conducted  with  very  gratifying  success  for  two  years. 
He  then  sold  out  and  returned  to  Oregon  and  again  took  up  the  profession  of 
teaching.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  married  Mrs.  George  Olds,  a  widow,  who 
proved  to  him  a  helpmate  in  every  sense  of  the  word  up  to  the  time  of  her  demise 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1887.  Their  children  are  Charles  W.  and  Ralph  S. 
King,  the  former  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Olds,  Wortman  &  King.  After  losing 
his  first  wife  Mr.  King  was  married  in  Portland  to  Dr.  Lydia  Hunt,  a  graduate 
of  the  Women's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  March  10,  1900.  In 
1902,  in  Portland,  he  wedded  Mrs.  William  Illidge,  who  in  her  maidenhood  was 
Elizabeth  D.  Rutledge.  She  is  a  descendant  of  Edward  Rutledge,  of  North 
Carolina,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  also  a  grand- 
niece  of  Lieutenant  General  Winfield  Scott. 

For  several  years  after  his  first  marriage  Mr.  King  engaged  continuously  in 
teaching  and  was  thus  identified  with  the  schools  at  Middleton,  Butteville,  La- 
Fayette  and  Portland.  After  having  charge  of  the  LaFayette  Academy  at  La- 
Fayette,  for  four  years,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  North  school,  now  Atkin- 
son, in  Portland,  which  position  he  filled  for  one  year,  and  was  then,  on  the  30th 
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of  Jime,  1873,  elected  city  superintendent  of  the  Portland  public  schools,  being 
the  first  to  fill  that  position.  Under  his  giiidance  the  schools  made  notable  pro- 
gress for  he  succeeded  in  raising  high  the  standard  of  public  education.  Later 
resigning  his  position  he  became  associated  with  W.  P.  Olds,  now  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Olds,  Wortman  &  King,  and  under  the  style  of  Olds  &  King  they 
purchased  the  dry  goods  business  of  the  late  John  Wilson,  and  began  the  conduct 
of  a  successful  mercantile  enterprise  on  the  2d  of  September,  1878,  their  place 
of  business  being  at  No.  143  Third  street.  Their  trade  grew  rapidly  and  after 
three  years  they  were  obliged  to  seek  larger  quarters  at  No.  186  First  street, 
which  at  that  time  (1881)  was  the  principal  business  street  of  the  city.  The  con- 
tinued expansion  of  their  business  later  demanded  another  removal  which  was 
made  to  tihet  northwest  comer  of  First  and  Taylor  streets  where  Mr.  King,  in 
1890,  sold  his  interest  in  the  business  to  John  Wortman.  His  previous  success 
had  brought  him  to  a  splendid  financial  position,  and  he  then  opened  offices  in 
which  he  can  be  found  daily  with  his  patrons  and  friends,  although  he  is  now 
past  the  seventy-third  milestone  on  life's  journey. 

Mr.  King  has  always  been  a  stalwart  republican  since  casting  his  first  presi- 
dential vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  i860.  A  happy  home,  harmony  in  his  busi- 
ness relations,  regular  habits  and  a  mirthful  temperament  have  all  combined  to 
keep  him  young  and  active  both  mentally  and  physically.  Thomas  Paine's  creed 
— ^"The  world  is  my  country,  and  to  do  good  is  my  religion*' — ^he  regards  as  com- 
prehensive, embracing  all  humanity  and  therefore  the  best  yet  written. 


ALEXANDER  H.  BIRRELL. 

Alexander  H.  Birrell,  who  since  April,  1903,  has  conducted  a  real-estate  in- 
surance and  financial  agency,  is  also  president  of  the  Union  Trust  &  Investment 
Gxnpany,  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Investment  Company  and  interested  in 
other  corporations.  The  extent  and  importance  of  his  business  interests  classes 
him  with  Portland's  rq)resentative  men  who  are  the  promoters  of  her  activity 
along  commercial,  industrial,  professional  and  financial  lines.  He  was  bom 
December  20,  i860,  at  Ehindee,  Scotland.  His  parents  were  John  and  Jane  Bir- 
rcU,  the  former  a  well  known  educator  who  conducted  a  large  private  academy 
in  Dundee.  It  was  as  a  student  in  that  institution  and  the  high  school  of  his  native 
city  that  Alexander  H.  Birrell  pursued  his  studies,  but  at  an  early  age  he  left 
school  to  enter  business  life,  and  for  seven  years  was  in  the  office  of  a  jute  man- 
ufacturer in  Dundee.  In  1882  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  New  York,  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two  years,  and  for  a  short  time  was  in  the  office  of  W.  and 
J.  Sloane's  carpet  house  of  that  city.  The  western  life  proving  most  attractive, 
he  went  to  Qifton,  Arizona,  and  for  a  time  filled  the  position  of  bookkeeper 
with  the  Arizona  Copper  Company.  When  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  became 
accoimtant  for  the  Dundee  Mortgage  Company,  succeeding  to  the  joint  agency 
of  that  company  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1888.  His  rise  has  been  of  a  substantial 
nature,  having  for  its  foundations  close  application,  unabating  energy  and  in- 
dustry that  never  flag^s.  From  1888  until  1902  he  was  a  mem^r  of  the  firm  of 
MacMaster  &  Birrell,  representing  English  and  Scotch  capital  in  this  city,  the 
foreign  moneys  loaned  on  city  and  farm  property  having  done  considerable  to 
develop  the  city  and  state,  i^ong  the  companies  represented  were  the  Dundee 
Mortgage  Company,  the  Investors  Mortgage  Security  Company,  Ltd.,  the  Cana- 
dian &  American  Mortgage  &  Trust  Company,  Ltd.,  the  United  Trust,  Ltd.,  and 
the  Alliance  Trust  Company,  Ltd.  In  April,  1903,  Mr.  Birrell  established  his 
present  real-estate,  insurance  and  financial  agency  and  is  one  of  the  prominent 
representatives  of  these  lines  in  Portland,  with  a  large  clientage  that  indicates 
the  trust  reposed  in  his  business  ability,  which  is  based  upon  comprehensive 
knowle(^  of  the  real-estate  and  money  market.    Few  men  are  more  thoroughly 
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informed  concerning  the  value  of  investments  in  various  lines  and  he  occupies 
a  prominent  place  in  financial  circles  as  the  president  of  the  Union  Trust  &  In- 
vestment Company  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Investment  Company.  As  he 
has  progressed  in  business  each  forward  step  has  brought  him  a  broader  outlook 
and  wider  opportunities  which  he  has  improved  to  good  advantage,  until  his 
ability  has  carried  him  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  real- 
estate  and  investment  agencies  of  Portland. 

In  1886  in  Middletown,  Ohio,  Mr.  Birrell  was  imited  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Christina  K.  Shartle,  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  paper  manufacturer.  They 
have  two  children,  Esther  and  Winifred,  who  are  attending  the  Portland 
Academy.  In  his  political  views  Mr.  Birrell  is  a  republican.  He  is  actively 
identified  with  the  Scotch  societies  in  this  community  and  has  been  honored  with 
the  presidency  of  St.  Andrews  Society  of  Or^non.  His  life  has  been  well  spent, 
characterized  by  conservation  of  his  forces,  by  utilization  of  opportunity  and  by 
correct  understanding  of  life's  values  and  purposes.  The  strength  that  he  has 
manifested  in  business  circles  has  its  root  in  upright,  honorable  manhood,  win- 
ning for  him  the  unqualified  regard  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated. 


SIGMUND  FRANK. 


On  October  4,  1910,  Portland  lost  its  master  mind  in  the  field  of  commerce. 
Sigmund  Frank  had  made  his  company  in  the  Pacific  northwest  what  Marshall 
Field  did  his  in  Chicago.  He  had  proven  more  brilliant  in  achievement  than 
the  illustrious  Chicago  merchant,  by  pressing  harder  the  limit  of  population  in 
his  territory  and  by  winning  a  higher  relative  ascendency.  And  with  the  glory 
of  a  great  commercial  career  clustering  thickly  around  his  vigorous  intellect  and 
but  sixty  years  lapsed  in  what  promised  an  octogenarian  span  the  powerful  mind 
and  robust  frame  gave  way  to  the  extraordinary  draft  made  upc«i  it  and  Sig- 
mtuid  Frank  breathed  his  last. 

He  lived  to  see  finished  the  second  great  material  monument  to  his  success, 
which  is  but  a  stepping-stone  in  the  advance  made  from  comparative  obscurity 
to  preeminent  business  triumph.  He  had  just  completed  a  beautiful  ten-story 
annex,  of  the  most  modern  steel  and  concrete  construction,  to  the  great  Meier  & 
Frank  store,  and  this  beautiful  white  monument,  thrilling  with  life  and  business 
every  day,  stands  as  a  most  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  prowess  and  energy  of 
the  departed  merchant.  This  mind  has  been  conceded  by  closest  observers  one 
of  the  rare  products  of  the  business  world.  It  possessed  that  unfaltering  cour- 
age which  makes  anything  possible.  It  was  endowed  with  phenomenal  strength 
for  detail  and  would  permit  storing  whole  catalogues  of  business  information 
for  instant  use.  It  had  that  superb  motor  power  of  aggressiveness  and  persist- 
ence which  is  illustrated  best  by  the  unlimited  energy  of  the  Oregon  hills  where 
streams  tumble  in  cataracts  the  year  around.  It  embodies  in  these  ponderous 
talents  also  the  gentle  touch  of  humanity  which  loved  and  could  be  loved.  And 
running  through  it  all  was  a  simplicity  that  never  changed,  a  modesty  that  was 
child-like  in  its  beauty,  and  the  frankness  that  goes  with  first-water  genius. 

Mr.  Frank,  who  was  to  become  a  gigantic  factor  in  northwest  development, 
was  born  in  Bechtheim,  Germany,  February  12,  1850,  and  in  this  land  he  was 
given  a  most  careful  training  for  life's  duties.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  the 
new  world  captured  him,  and  one  year  before  his  majority  he  reached  New  York. 
But  two  years  were  spent  in  the  American  metropolis  until  the  hardy  young  Ger- 
man concluded  that  the  far  west,  then  a  practical  wilderness  and  little  known, 
offered  the  broadest  field  for  the  man  willing  to  do  a  big  part  in  life.  Having 
obtained  a  musical  education  in  his  native  land,  Mr.  FraiJc  while  in  New  York 
gave  music  lessons  in  piano  and  violin,  from  which  source  he  soon  secured  suffi- 
cient funds  to  pay  his  fare  to  San  Francisco.    In  1872  Mr.  Frank  reached  that 
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city,  surcharged  with  energy  and  will.  A  limited  knowledge  of  the  English 
tongue,  a  more  scant  acquaintance  with  American  business  methods  and  western 
customs,  there  were  many  trials  in  those  days  which  bent  the  strong  sapling 
before  the  wind  but  merely  strengthened  for  the  severer  tests  to  follow. 

While  in  San  Francisco,  young  Sigmund  Frank  met  Aaron  Meier,  of  Port- 
land, who  was  then  rising  in  the  business  world  and  followed  an  elder  brother, 
Emil,  to  the  Oregon  metropolis  to  take  a  clerkship  in  the  Meier  store.  By  the 
close  of  the  year  1872  young  Mr.  Frank  was  busy  in  Portland,  which  was  to  be 
the  theater  for  his  great  commercial  achievement.  What  he  did  in  this  new  field 
is  eloquently  sunmiarized  by  the  Oregonian  editorially  at  the  time  of  the  great 
merchant's  death  in  1910: 

"The  young  man's  business  ability,  his  conservative  yet  sagacious  qualities, 
his  keen  perception  and  ready  grasp  of  detail,  his  penchant  for  business,  all  un- 
folded so  rapidly  that  he  was  soon  taken  into  partnership.  He  was  a  better  part- 
ner than  clerk,  and  the  firm  of  Meier  &  Frank  began  to  grow.  It  was  not  a 
sudden  burst  of  glory  and  spread  but  a  steady  climb  up  the  hazardous  hill  of 
mercantile  business.  The  little  general  store,  which  carried  about  everything 
frcMn  calico  and  groceries  to  hardware  and  implements,  began  to  grow;  more 
stock  was  taken  on  and  more  room  was  added  as  patronage  increased.  Fron^ 
Front  street  the  store  was  moved  to  First,  and  then  the  block  bounded  by  First, 
Seccmd,  Yamhill  and  Taylor  streets  was  taken  in.  In  1889  Aaron  Meier  died 
and  the  responsibility  of  head  of  the  firm  fell  upon  Mr.  Frank.  His  training 
under  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  and  his  own  experience  had  fitted  him  for 
the  place  and  the  mercantile  establishm^t  cbntiniied  tilohg  in  the  steady  progress 
it  had  made  from  the  beginning,  when  the  istdck  invoiced  no  more  than  two  hun- 
dred or  three  hundred  dollars.  Eight  years  after  the  death  of  Aaron  Meier  the 
store  had  again  outgrown  its  quarters  and  Mr.  Frank  ptKchased  the  site  on  First 
street  between  Alder  and  Morrison  streets.  He  was  advised  against  this  pur- 
chase but  he  had  observed  things ;  he  had  faith  in  Portland ;  he  saw  in  his  mind 
the  advancement  of  the  business  district  west  from  the  river  and  went  ahead 
with  the  building  of  a  large  department  store.  His  judgment,  as  usual,  was  cor- 
rect. The  crowning  feature  of  the  store  was  the  erection  of  a  ten-story  annex 
on  Sixth  street,  which  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who 
devoted  a  lifetime  exclusively  to  build  up  a  great  department  store." 

In  1885  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Meier  &  Frank  married  his  senior's 
eldest  daughter.  Miss  Fannie.  Two  sons  were  bom  to  this  union,  M.  Lloyd  and 
Aaron  Meier,  who  are  now  twenty-three  and  nineteen  years  of  age,  respectively. 

Following  the  death  of  Aaron  iMeier,  in  1889,  Sigmund  Frank  became  head 
of  the  fast-growing  establishment.  Upon  him  devolved  the  duty  of  deciding 
upon  new  and  larger  quarters.  The  big  store  on  First  and  Second  had  been 
hopelessly  outgrown,  and  the  ambitious  young  merchant,  never  content  with 
second  place,  drew  a  mental  picture  of  the  future  Portland.  Therein  he  saw  the 
city  expanding  to  metropolitan  size  and  business  pressing  backward  from  the 
river.  To  select  a  central  site  for  the  greater  Portland,  Mr.  Frank  purchased 
property  on  Fifth,  Morrison  and  Alder,  and  erected  a  big  one  hundred  by  two 
hundred,  five-story  and  basement  structure,  which  was  well  beyond  the  then 
Portland  requirements.  But  the  far-seeing  eye  had  not  erred.  Portland  grew 
fast,  and  soon  the  new  site,  a  risky  venture  when  inaugurated,  became  the  very 
heart  of  the  great  retail  district  of  Portland. 

Scarcely  had  the  firm  become  well  adjusted  to  the  great  new  home  before 
need  of  another  was  apparent  to  the  man  who  studied  the  future,  and  he  quickly 
shaped  to  build  a  palatial  annex,  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and 
ten  stories  high,  which  is  the  most  impressive  mercantile  monument  ever  erected 
in  Portland.  Its  glory  is  for  Sigmund  Frank,  the  departed  master  builder.  And 
before  death  had  claimed  the  business  leader  prematurely,  Mr.  Frank  was  al- 
ready studying  still  further  and  more  stupendous  improvements,  which  would 
have  increased  the  gulf  between  his  store's  leading  position  and  others  of  the 
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northwest.  These  great  works  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  present  generation, 
which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  further  elevating  the  name  of  Meier  &  Frank 
and  more  completely  leading  Portland's  advance. 

There  was  a  singularly  harmonious  relationship  between  Mr.  Frank  and  his 
brothers-in-law.  With  the  same  fidelity  with  which  the  senior  Meier  schooled 
him  in  the  vast  field  of  business,  he  guided  and  worked  with  them,  led  in  the  great 
struggle  and  finally  entrusted  the  firm  name  to  younger  hands  who  had  been 
taught  with  painstaking  assiduity  and  the  broadest  affection. 

Except  for  the  preeminent  position  of  his  firm  name,  which  the  humble 
worker  beneath  kept  exalting,  the  populace  knew  little  or  nothing  of  this  brilliant 
commercial  leader.  His  mind  was  absorbed  with  the  big  things  of  business,  with 
the  achievement  of  the  worker,  and  the  praise  which  is  dear  to  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished among  men  was  a  sweet  which  Mr.  Frank  never  sought.  No  leader 
in  business  was  ever  closer  to  his  enormous  working  force.  His  marvelous 
faculty  of  impressing  each  employe  with  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility, 
and  the  depth  of  kindness  beneath  all,  as  well  as  the  upright  justice  in  dealings, 
brought  Mr.  Frank  into  the  closest  possible  relationship  with  all  in  his  service. 
And  he  welcomed  and  sought  suggestions  from  employes  of  every  rank.  No 
man  with  an  intelligent  suggestion  need  go  to  him  in  vain  and  always  felt  the 
strong  incentive  for  exercising  intelligent  observation. 

While  Mr.  Frank  was  at  all  times  among  the  foremost  in  public  work,  ready 
in  support  and  influence  to  drive  Portland  ahead,  personally  he  sought  no  favors 
at  the  hands  of  his  friends.  Office  had  no  charm  for  him.  Public  leadership 
in  the  conventional  channels  that  bring  publicity  was  shunned  But  in  the 
paths  of  duty,  where  the  strong  hiunble  citizen  must  move  the  destinies  of  cities 
and  states,  the  merchant  leader  maintained  his  prestige. 

At  all  times  he  was  among  the  most  progressive  of  business  men.  He  waited 
not  for  the  city  to  move  him,  but  led  off  and  drew  the  city  in  the  wake  of  prog- 
ress. A  deep  study  was  constantly  made  of  business  life.  That  which  was 
adaptable  here  was  early  introduced.  And  in  building  up  the  great  store,  he 
sought  that  which  would  be  meet  for  tomorrow  rather  than  today.  Thus  it  was 
that  he  succeeded,  and  thus  the  van  of  progress  was  further  buoyed  and  driven 
onward.  And  when  his  momentous  life  came  to  a  close  in  1910,  he  was  mourned 
with  a  depth  of  sincerity  that  crowns  few  lives  in  the  business  world. 


ARTHUR  M.  COX. 


Arthur  M.  Cox  gradually  advanced  through  intermediate  positions  to  the 
office  of  chief  of  police,  and  he  is  now,  in  this  position,  custodian  of  the  public 
peace  of  Portland,  his  election  being  received  with  uniform  satisfaction.  He 
was  born  in  Salem,  Oregon,  April  14,  1852,  a  son  of  William  and  Adaline  Fran- 
ces (Saucier)  Cox,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  The  mother  came  from 
Missouri  to  Oregon  in  1856,  being  among  the  first  pioneer  women  of  the  state. 
William  Cox  arrived  the  following  year  from  Illinois  and  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  farming  and  stock  raising,  securing  his  property  at  a  time  when  much 
of  the  land  was  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  government  and  the  work  of  agri- 
cultural development  had  scarcely  been  begun  in  this  section  of  the  community. 

Arthur  M.  Cox  is  indebted  to  the  public  school  system  of  Salem,  Oregon, 
for  the  educational  privileges  which  he  enjoyed.  During  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  he  has  continued  in  public  office,  and  the  record  is  one  over  whidi  there 
falls  no  shadow  of  wrong  or  suspicion  of  evil.  He  was  only  twenty-six  years 
of  age  when,  in  1878,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  Oregon, 
and  following  his  removal  to  East  Portland,  was  elected  chief  of  police  in  that 
city  in  1890.  Following  the  consolidation  of  the  two  cities  he  became  captain 
of  police  in  1891,  and  so  served  for  five  years.    In  1900  he  was  elected  con- 
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staUe  of  East  Portland  and  on  the  3d  of  July,  1900,  was  elected  to  the  positicm 
of  Portland's  chief  of  police,  in  which  office  he  is  bending  his  energies  toward 
carefully  systematizing  the  work  and  duties  of  those  who  serve  under  him 
that  law  and  order  may  be  maintained  and  the  safety  and  privileges  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  may  be  protected.  His  long  connection  and  familiarity  with 
the  work  of  the  police  department  well  qualify  him  for  the  position. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1876,  Mr.  Cox  was  married  in  Albany,  Or^on,  to 
Miss  Julia  A.  Paine,  and  unto  them  have  been  bom  ten  children,  as  follows: 
Howard  J.,  who  married  Minnie  Stacey,  residing  in  Portland;  Addie  M.,  the 
wife  of  Fred  Marshall,  of  this  city;  Nellie  Cox,  the  wife  of  Charles  Cardonell, 
also  of  this  city;  Edna,  who  wedded  Roy  Kendall,  likewise  of  Portland;  Fred, 
who  married  Mrs.  Louise  Wright  and  makes  him  home  in  this  city;  Ruby,  the 
wife  of  James  Rice,  of  Los  Akigeles,  California;  Willie  M.,  who  wedded  Etta 
Dalpheimer,  and  resides  in  Portland,  Oregon;  and  Norris,  Aima  and  Hazel, 
still  under  the  parental  roof. 

In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Cox  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  is  also  connected 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Workmen,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  He  has  many  friends  in  this  city  among  busi- 
ness men  as  well  as  political  leaders,  and  his  faithful  course  has  awakened 
for  him  the  confidence  of  the  great  majority  of  Portland's  representative  men. 


EDWARD  PAYSON  ROGERS. 

Edward  Payson  Rogers,  long  prominent  in  official  railway  circles  in  Oregon, 
his  labors  constituting  an  important  element  in  the  promotion  and  management 
of  railway  interest  upon  the  coast,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1834,  and  was  a  descendant  in  the  tenth  generation  of  John  Rogers  of 
London,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's  and  reader  of  di- 
vinity, who  was  burnt  at  Smithfidd,  February  14,  1555 — ^the  first  martyr  of 
Queen  Mary's  reign.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  the  third  generation  folk>wing  the 
London  martyr,  came  to  America  in  1636  and  settled  at  Ipswich,  Massachu- 
setts. One  of  his  sons,  John  Rogers,  was  president  of  Harvard  College  (1682). 
Through  the  long  line  of  ancestry  down  to  1820  there  were  numerous  ministers 
and  physicians  in  each  generation.  Dr.  John  Rogers,  of  Plymouth,  New  Han^>- 
shire,  the  grandfather  of  E.  P.  Rogers,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  of  the  class 
of  1816  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  parents  of  E.  P.  Rogers 
were  John  and  Nancy  (Russell)  Rogers,  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  the  public  schools  and  academies  of  his  native  state  Edward  Payson 
Rogers  acquired  his  education  and  in  early  manhood  adopted  the  business  of 
railroading  as  a  career.  Associated  with  him  at  that  time  as  a  fellow  railway 
clerk  was  Charles  E.  Perkins,  afterward  president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  railroad  system.  Together  they  made  their  way  west  to  Iowa  and  for 
some  years  occupied  positions  in  the  freight  offices  of  that  railroad  at  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  then  its  western  terminal.  Mr.  Perkins  remained  with  that  road 
but  Mr.  Rogers  accepted  the  position  of  first  general  freight  agent  of  the  Burl- 
ingtCMi,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railway,  a  new  line  built  northward  from 
Burlington  to  Cedar  Rapids.  After  occupying  that  position  for  only  a  year  he 
joined  the  late  Hans  Thielsen  and  came  to  Oregon,  arriving  in  Portland  on  a 
steamship  with  Ben  Halliday  from  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Thielsen  built  the 
Oregon  &  California  Railroad  from  Portland  to  Oregon  City  and  Mr.  Rogers 
became  its  first  general  passenger  aeent.  He  remained  with  that  road  continu- 
ously through  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  as  its  line  was  extended,  occupy- 
ing various  important  c^cial  positions,  and  during  the  Huntington  regime  he 
was  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  between 
Portland  and   San  Francisco.     He  retired  from  railroad  service  in   1906  and 
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spent  his  remaining  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  well  earned  rest  from  business 
cares. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  married  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Clara  Elizabeth  Har- 
vey, a  daughter  of  Dr.  Philip  Harvey,  a  direct  descendant  of  Dr.  John  Harvey, 
the  noted  English  surgeon  who  was  the  discoverer  of  the  modern  accepted 
theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Two  of  their  children  survive:  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Hyskell,  of  Portland;  and  Walter  S.  Rogers,  an  illustrator,  of  New 
York  city.  The  wife  and  mother  died  in  1895  ^^^  the  death  of  Mr.  Rogers  oc- 
curred in  1907. 

In  politics  he  was  always  an  ardent  republican,  well  informed  on  the  lead- 
ing questions  and  issues  of  the  day.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Portland  Commercial  Club  and  in  the  early  social  life  of  Portland  he  was  well 
known  and  popular.  He  ever  held  friendship  inviolable  and  those  whose  high 
regard  he  won  in  the  early  days  of  his  residence  here  ever  remained  steadfast 
in  their  kindly  feeling  and  high  esteem  for  him.  The  important  service  which 
he  rendered  in  railway  circles  also  made  him  a  potent  force  in  the  development 
of  the  Pacific  northwest  and  no  man  was  more  honored  or  more  justly  deserved 
the  honor  of  fellow  officials  in  the  railway  development  and  management  of  the 
northwest. 


JOHN  BINGHAM. 


John  Bingham  is  one  of  the  oldest  stone  and  brick  contractors  in  Portland 
in  years  of  continuous  connection  with  that  line  of  business  activity,  and  owing 
to  his  skill  and  ability  it  has  not  been  difficult  for  him  to  maintain  a  foremost 
place  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  represent  the  industrial  interests  of  Portland. 
He  arrived  here  in  1883  before  there  was  a  railroad  entering  the  city. 

He  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  England,  born  in  Tibshelf,  Derbyshire,  June 
23,  1855,  and  is  a  son  of  James  and  Sarah  (Wagstaff)  Bingham.  The  father 
was  also  a  brick  and  stone  mason  and  under  his  direction  John  Bingham  of 
this  review  learned  the  trade  while  he  was  still  a  resident  of  his  native  land. 
He  acquired  his  education  there  and  also  learned  through  experience  valuable 
lessons  which  had  constituted  elements  of  worth  in  his  later  life.  He  came  to 
America  when  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  went  at  once  to  Akron,  Ohio, 
but  remained  there  for  only  a  short  time.  He  removed  to  Cleveland  about 
1880  and  was  a  resident  of  that  city  until  1883,  working  at  his  trade  there. 

In  the  latter  year  Mr.  Bingham  arrived  in  Portland  and  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Thomas  Mann,  a  pioneer  contractor.  In  that  connection  he  was  en- 
gaged on  the  construction  of  the  Labbe  building  and  the  Lincoln  high  school. 
After  a  season  spent  with  Mr.  Mann  he  began  contracting  on  his  own  account 
and  the  list  of  buildings  which  he  has  erected  clearly  indicates  the  prominent 
position  which  he  occupies  in  his  chosen  line  of  business.  In  1884  he^  was 
awarded  the  contract  for  building  the  Smith  Kearney  building.  He  also  received 
the  contract  for  the  south  wing  of  the  penitentiary,  the  wall  around  the  peni- 
tentiary and  the  shops  built  in  connection  with  that  institution.  He  also  had  a 
contract  for  building  the  entrance  to  the  state  house  at  Salem.  In  Portland  he 
erected  the  Corbett  building,  the  Meier  &  Frank  building  and  the  annex  to  the 
building  of  the  Honeyman  Hardware  Company.  These  were  among  the  first 
fire-proof  buildings  in  Portland  sustained  by  steel  frames.  Mr.  Bingham  has 
indeed  been  identified  with  some  of  the  most  important  ccmtracts  of  the  city  and 
has  therefore  enjoyed  well  merited  success.  He  employs  competent  workmen 
and  never  allows  the  slightest  detail  of  any  contract  to  be  slighted.  The  thorough- 
ness and  reliability  of  his  work  has  commended  him  to  the  confidence  and  the 
patronage  of  the  public  and  his  business  has  grown  to  extensive  and  gratify- 
ing proportions. 


JOHN  BINGHAM 
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On  the  14th  of  April,  1884,  Mr.  Bingham  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Haslam, 
a  native  of  England  and  a  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  (Wood)  Haslam.  They 
have  one  son  living,  Lionel  James,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  is  now  learning 
the  mason's  trade  mider  his  father.  They  also  lost  one  son,  Frank,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Frances,  the  wife  of  Charles  J.  McPherson,  manager  of  the  McPherson 
Heating  Company. 

Mr.  Bingham  is  a  York  Rite  Mason,  having  reached  the  Knight  Templar 
degree.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  church.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican  but  votes  independently 
on  local  questions.  America  has  been  the  land  of  opportunity  to  many  men  of 
foreign  birth.  While  it  is  certain  that  success  is  not  to  be  had  here  for  the  ask- 
ing, it  is  equally  certain  that  labor  wins  its  reward  and  that  diligence  and  determi- 
nation always  count  as  forces  in  advancement.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Bingham  recog- 
nized as  a  prominent  contractor  of  Portland  but  also  as  the  architect  of  his 
own  f  ortime,  in  which  connection  he  has  builded  wisely  and  well. 


CHARLES  HENRY  CAREY. 

Charles  Henry  Carey,  forceful  and  resourceful,  wisely  utilizing  his  oppor- 
tunities, is  numbered  among  Orejgon's  scholarly  men  whose  effort  has  been  to 
improve  social  conditions.  He  is  rj^^pffai^Q<i,'is  brie  of  the  foremost  represen- 
tatives of  the  repuWican  party  ^f  .Qi:egoA,  Jas..cme.*c>.f  the  eminent  attorneys  and 
business  men  of  Portland,  and  as  a  fasdniting/  entertaining  and  interesting 
public  speaker  and  writer.  A  more  detailed  account  of  his  life  is  as  follows : 
A  native  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Carey  was  lx)rii/iri  Cincinnati,  October  27,  1857,  a  son 
of  Samuel  Doak  and  Martha  Louisa  -(Fentori)  Carey.  The  father  was  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Cincinnati  for  many  years  but  is  now  retired  and  lives  at 
Pasadena,  California.  His  ancestry,  originally  Scotch  Irish,  comprised  a  long 
line  of  professional  men,  including  Dr.  Samuel  Doak,  a  Princeton  graduate  of 
1776,  who  founded  the  first  college  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains — ^Wash- 
ington C6ll^;e  in  Eastern  Tennessee — ^and  was  its  president  for  over  forty 
years.  The  grandfather  of  Charles  H.  Carey  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  whig  newspaper  at  Yorkville,  South  Carolina,  where  he  also  served  as  post- 
master. The  family  afterward  emigrated  to  Ohio,  were  active  abolitionists 
and  carried  on  an  aggressive  work  in  assisting  escaping  slaves  across  the  bound- 
ary. Samuel  D.  Carey  and  a  number  of  his  brothers  were  soldiers  in  the 
Union  army  in  the  Civil  war  and  he  was  afterward  an  officer  and  member  of  the 
Legion  or  Honor  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  In  the  Fenton  line 
Charles  Henry  Carey  came  of  old  New  England  ancestry  that  includes  soldiers 
of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state  Charles  H.  Carey  pursued  his  edu- 
cation through  consecutive  grades  until  he  had  become  a  high  school  student. 
His  father's  family  removed  to  College  Hill,  and  he  continued  his  school  work 
in  the  Farmers  College  there  prior  to  entering  Denison  University  at  Gran- 
ville, Ohio,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1881  with  the  Bachelor  of  Phi- 
losophy degree.  He  pursued  a  law  course  in  the  law  school  of  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege from  1881  until  1883,  and  was  also  secretary  of  the  faculty  and  librarian 
of  the  law  library  until  he  was  graduated  in  the  latter  year  with  the  Bachelor 
of  Law  degree.  He  was  then  admitted  to  practice  at  the  Ohio  bar  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  that  state  but  almost  immediately  left  for  the  west.  During 
the  intervals  of  vacation,  while  attending  school,  he  had  acquired  some  little  ex- 
perience in  business  and  had  earned  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  his  college  and  law  courses.  He  had  been  employed  for  a  short 
time  in  a  hardware  store,  had  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  country  schools,  had 
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acted  as  reporter  of  newspapers  and  was  employed  as  special  correspondent 
for  several  daily  papers.  With  ambition  to  build  up  a  law  practice  independent 
of  his  father's  help,  and  long  desiring  to  go  to  Oregon,  he  obtained  literature 
concerning  the  country  from  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other- 
wise read  all  that  he  could  find  on  the  subject.  AJl  of  this  strengthened  his  de- 
sire to  become  a  resident  of  the  northwest  and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  law 
school  he  started  for  the  Pacific  coast.  Stopping  for  a  brief  time  in  Denver  and 
in  San  Francisco,  he  at  length  reached  Portland  by  steamer  cm  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1883,  just  after  the  celebration  of  driving  the  last  spike  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  under  Henry  Villard. 

Mr.  Carey  at  once  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  law  and  for  a  time 
was  in  the  office  of  the  old  firm  of  Thayer  &  Williams.  From  1885  until  1887 
he  was  in  partnership  with  A.  H.  Tanner,  under  the  firm  name  of  Tanner  & 
Carey.  He  then  went  east  on  legal  business,  remaining  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
from  1887  until  1888.  Returning  to  Oregon  he  became  associated  with  Rich- 
ard Williams  imder  the  firm  style  of  Williams  &  Carey,  and  thus  practiced  from 
1888  until  1893.  He  was  afterward  for  several  years  in  partnership  with  F.  P. 
Mays,  as  the  senior  partner  of  Carey  &  Mays,  and  since  1907  has  been  associated 
with  James  B.  Kerr  under  the  firm  style  of  Carey  &  Kerr.  He  has  confined 
his  practice  largely  to  corporation  law,  representing  as  counsel  such  railroads 
as  the  Northern  Pacific;  the  Oregon  Electric;  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle 
Railway  Company ;  the  Oregon  Trunk  Line ;  and  others,  in  addition  to  many  of 
the  principal  industrial  and  banking  corporations  doing  business  in  Oregon.  He 
has  been  active  in  bringing  manufacturing  institutions  to  locate  in  Portland  and 
as  an  officer  and  director  in  many  companies.  In  1902  he  organized  the  Ameri- 
can Trust  &  Investment  Company  and  has  continuously  been  its  president.  As- 
sociated with  others  he  has  been  concerned  in  erecting  many  important  build- 
ings and  in  laying  out  additions  to  the  city,  so  that  his  labors  have  been  a  vital 
force  in  the  growth,  progress  and  improvement  of  Portland. 

In  1884  Mr.  Carey  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Noble  Bidwell,  of  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware, 
that  state,  and  was  also  in  Granville,  Ohio,  during  a  part  of  Mr.  Carey's  col- 
lege days  at  that  place.  Her  father,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  Union  army,  was 
killed  at  Vicksburg,  July  4,  1863,  and  was  buried  in  the  National  cemetery  at 
that  place.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carey  have  three  daughters  and  the  family  occupies 
a  prominent  position  in  the  social  circles  of  this  city.  Mr.  Carey's  membership 
relations  are  largely  in  connection  with  societies  and  organizations  for  historic 
and  scientific  research,  for  aesthetic  development  and  for  the  promotion  of 
humanitarian  projects.  He  belongs  to  the  Oregon  Historical,  the  American  His- 
torical, American  Forestry  nnH  Nn*^ioMr.i  '  1  '^orieties.  He  also  holds 
membership  with  the  Civic  Federation,  with  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  Archeological  Institute  and  the  Portland  Art  Association — membership 
relations  which  indicate  the  nature  and  breadth  of  his  interests.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  National  Anti-Child  Labor  Association  and  has  been  a  close, 
earnest  and  discriminating  student  of  the  ^ave  sociological  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  country.  In  more  strictly  social  lines  he  is  connected  with  the  Com- 
mercial, Arlington  and  University  Clubs  of  Portland,  and  in  Masonry  has  at- 
tained the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  Along  professional  lines 
he  is  identified  with  the  American  Bar  Association  of  which  he  has  been  elected 
vice  president  each  succeeding  year  since  1893,  while  for  many  years  he  has 
been  an  active  member  of  its  committee  on  uniform  state  laws.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Multnomah  Law  library,  of  which  he  is  a  director  and  of- 
ficer, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Oregon  Bar  Association,  of  which  he  was 
for  a  time  secretary. 

Mr.  Carey  has  always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  republican  principles  and 
has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  party  since  1883,  his  opinions  and  influence  con- 
stituting a  potent  force  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  party  in  this  state.    He  has 
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generally  been  a  del^ate  to  the  state,  county,  congressional  and  city  republican 
conventions,  and  was  chairman  of  the  republican  congressional  committee  from 
1894  until  1896,  and  from  1896  until  1898,  and  on  the  county  committee  from 
1904  imtil  1906.  He  served  as  president  of  the  state  league  of  republican  clubs 
from  1896  until  1898,  and  in  1904  was  a  member  of  the  republican  national 
ccmvention  at  Chicago  which  nominated  Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  republican  national  committee  from  1904  until  1908  and  in 
the  latter  year  attended  the  national  convention  as  a  supporter  of  William 
Howard  Taft.  In  his  local  political  work  he  was  the  organizer  of  the  Garfield 
republican  club  in  1894  and  continued  as  its  president  for  four  years.  He  has 
bc«n  extensively  affiliated  with  and  has  helped  to  organize  various  republican 
clubs  and  other  organizations,  but  is  entirely  without  political  aspirations  and 
has  always  declined  public  office  except  service  upon  the  municipal  water  com- 
mittee without  pay,  and  the  position  of  municipal  judge  of  Portland  from  1892 
until  1895.  He  accepted  the  latter  position  by  appointment  at  first,  and  after 
a  change  in  the  city  charter  was  nominated  by  all  political  parties,  receiving  the 
highest  vote  cast  for  any  candidate  at  the  election.  On  his  retirement  from  the 
bc^ch  he  was  presented  with  a  silver  service  as  a  public  testimonial  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  his  official  service  and  of  the  high  r^ard  entertained  for  him  per- 
sonally. 

In  the  field  of  literature  Mr.  Carey  is  also  widely  known.  In  1888  he  com- 
pleted and  published  Carey's  Digest  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Reports,  a  vol- 
ume of  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages  from  the  press  of  the  Bancroft- Whiting 
Company  of  San  Francisco.  He  has  made  numerous  contributions  to  literary 
and  legal  publications,  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  pamphlets  on  legal 
and  historic  questions,  and  has  again  and  again  been  heard  on  the  public  plat- 
form as  a  lecturer  and  speaker,  his  addresses  covering  many  political,  economic 
and  popular  themes.  His  name  is  closely  linked  with  various  lines  of  activity 
which  are  factors  in  the  political  and  intellectual  as  well  as  the  material  pro- 
gress of  the  state.  His  researches  and  investigations  have  covered  a  wide  range, 
and  he  ever  keeps  in  touch  with  the  best  thinking  men  of  the  age  on  all  the 
questions  that  are  of  vital  significance  to  mankind  and  constitute  factors  in  our 
advancing  civilization. 


JOHN  BURKE  RYAflSf. 


John  Burke  Ryan,  widely  known  as  one  of  the  democratic  leaders  of  Oregon, 
as  well  as  the  representative  member  of  the  Portland  bar,  practicing  in  this  city 
since  June,  1899,  was  born  in  Marion,  Ohio,  on  the  23d  of  Jtme,  1866,  a  son  of 
Patrick  and  Josephine  (Kelley)  Ryan.  The  father  was  a  railroad  contractor  and 
farmer.  The  son  supplemented  his  high  school  course  in  his  native  city  by  study 
in  the  University  of  Qncinnati,  Ohio,  completing  the  course  in  the  law  depart- 
ment with  the  class  of  1891.  He  then  opened  a  law  office  in  Marion,  where  he 
practiced  for  about  two  years,  after  which  he  entered  the  government  service 
as  a  special  pension  examiner,  filling  that  position  from  1893  until  June,  1899. 
At  the  latter  date  he  arrived  in  Portland  and,  opening  a  law  office,  has  since 
been  actively  connected  with  the  bar  of  this  city,  devoting  his  attention  to  gen- 
eral practice.  The  success  which  he  has  attained  is  due  to  his  own  efforts  and 
merits.  The  possession  of  advantages  is  no  guarantee  whatever  of  professional 
success.  This  comes  not  of  itself  nor  can  it  be  secured  without  integrity,  ability 
and  industry.  Those  qualities  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  and  he  is  faith- 
ful to  every  interest  commended  to  his  charge.  His  clientage  is  constantly  grow- 
ing in  volume  and  importance,  connecting  him  with  much  important  litigation 
tried  in  the  courts  of  the  district. 
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Mr.  Ryan  has  held  no  public  office  but  has  long  been  an  active  and  earnest 
worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  democratic  party,  serving  as  secretary  of  the  county 
central  committee  from  1902  imtil  1904*  and  since  that  time  as  secretary  of  the 
state  democratic  committee.  While  never  ambitious  for  office  himself,  he  has 
capably  handled  the  campaigns  for  his  party,  his  able  management  contributing 
in  no  small  degree  to  its  success.  The  work  has  been  carefully  systematized  so 
that  the  influence  of  democracy  has  been  widely  and  uniformly  extended.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees.  He  also  belongs  to 
the  Commercial  Club  and  cooperates  in  the  various  movements  calculate  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Ryan  is  married  and  has  two  children,  John  Vincent  and  Mary  Eleanor. 
His  religious  faith  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Cathedral 
parish.  While  his  interests  are  of  a  varied  character,  such  as  claim  the  attention 
of  a  progressive  and  pubUc-spirited  citizen,  he  yet  regards  the  practice  of  law  as 
his  real  life  work  and  is  constantly  carrying  forward  his  research  and  investiga- 
tion that  he  may  present  with  clearness  and  strength  his  cases  before  the  courts. 
He  maintains  pleasant  relations  with  other  representatives  of  the  legal  frater- 
nity through  his  membership  in  the  Portland  Bar  Association  and  the  State  Bar 
Association. 


COLONEL  LOUIS  FLEISCHNER. 

The  life  record  of  Colonel  Louis  Fleischner  is  a  notable  example  of  brilliant 
achievement  through  individual  effort,  and  such  a  history  makes  the  Aioerican 
title  of  "a  self-made  man"  more  to  be  envied  than  the  inherited  but  often  empty 
honors  of  royalty.  There  came  to  him  the  highest  honor  and  respect — paid  to 
him  instinctively  by  those  who  knew  aught  of  his  history,  recognizing  in  him  a 
man  whose  inherent  force  of  character  and  well  developed  powers  gave  him 
prestige  beyond  that  of  the  majority  of  his  fellows.  His  success  in  the  business 
world  would  alone  entitle  hhn  to  distinction,  and  yet  he  fotmd  time  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  active  and  busy  career  to  further  the  interests  of  his  city  and  state 
through  cooperation  in  many  public  ineasures  that  have  been  far-reaching  and 
beneficial,  and  when  serving  as  treasurer  of  Oregon  he  brought  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  the  same  thoroughness  and  trustworthiness  that  marked  him  in  the 
control  of  his  private  business  concerns.  Moreover,  his  benevolence  and  charity 
won  for  him  the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  many  and  gave  proof  of  a  broad 
nature  and  most  kindly  spirit. 

The  life  record  of  Colonel  Fleischner  covered  sixty-nine  years,  spanning  the 
period  between  1827 — the  year  of  his  birth — ^and  the  7th  of  August,  1896— the 
date  of  his  death.  He  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Vogelgesang,  Bohemia,  and 
remained  a  resident  of  that  land  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he  crossed  the 
broad  Atlantic  to  America  and  for  a  short  thne  resided  in  New  York.  He  then 
went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  employed  for  five  years  by  a  dealer  in  horses 
and  cattle,  but  believing  that  the  west  offered  broader  opportunities,  he  made  his 
way  to  Drakeville,  Davis  county,  Iowa,  in  1849.  There  he  invested  his  small 
capital,  saved  from  his  earnings,  in  a  stock  of  merchandise  and  conducted  a  store 
for  three  years.  Again,  however,  he  heard  and  heeded  the  call  of  the  west,  start- 
ing across  the  plains  for  Oregon  with  an  ox-team  in  1852.  No  other  year  in  the 
history  of  the  early  emigration  chronicled  such  hardships  and  difficulties  as  the 
travelers  of  that  year  experienced.  Disease  killed  their  cattle  and  many  of  the 
emigrants  perished  from  cholera.  The  journey  was  a  most  difficult  and  arduous 
one  fraught  with  much  suffering,  but  Mr.  Fleischner,  however,  at  length  arrived 
at  Albany,  Oregon,  where  he  also  established  a  store,  which  he  conducted  with 
profit  through  the  succeeding  seven  years.    In  1859,  however,  he  disposed  of  his 
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interests  there  and  went  to  the  Oro  Fino  mines  in  northern  Idaho,  where  he 
carried  on  merchandising  for  a  year.  In  the  succeeding  autumn  he  took  a  stock  of 
goods  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  arriving  on  the  first  steamer  which  dropped  anchor  at 
that  place. 

There  he  remained  until  1863,  when  Portland  claimed  him  as  a  citizen  who 
was  closely,  actively  and  helpfully  associated  with  her  interests  from  that  tfme 
until  his  demise.  The  year  following  his  arrival  he  joined  Solomon  Hirsch  and 
Alexander  Schlussel  in  forming  a  partnership  for  the  purchase  of  the  wholesale 
general  merchandise  house  of  Haas  Brothers.  Under  the  firm  style  of  L.  Fleisch- 
ner  &  Company  they  continued  the  business,  which,  capably  managed  and  con- 
ducted along  progressive  methods,  increased  very  rapidly.  While  they  disposed 
of  that  business  in  1869,  only  a  brief  period  elapsed  ere  they  were  again  active 
factors  in  wholesale  circles,  opening  a  wholesale  dry-goods  house.  In  1874 
Jacob  Mayer  was  admitted  to  the  firm  and  the  name  of  Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Com- 
pany was  assumed.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  was  assured  from  the 
beginning,  for  the  partners  were  men  of  broad  experience  and  progressive  ideas, 
and  of  firm  and  unfaltering  purpose.  They  bent  their  energies  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  trade,  reaching  out  into  the  newly  settled  districts  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  their  liberal  business  policy  and  well  known  commercial  integrity  soon  gained 
I        recognition  in  an  extensive  and  grstiiyng  patronage. 

\  When  called  to  public  office  Mr.  Fleischner  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his 

J  duties  the  same  sterling  qualities  which  diaract^riirctt  his'  business  record.  From 
the  time  when  he  became  a  naturalized  AmetfcmQitten  )ife^vocated  the  principles 
of  the  democratic  party  and  while  he  ne^er  desired  office  as  a  reward  for  party 
fealty,  he  was  nevertheless  called  to  a  j;)osition.  pf  pi^c  trust  by  his  fellow 
citizens,  who  recognized  his  worth  and  hi^  fitness  for  office.  On  his  return  from 
the  east  in  the  spring  of  1870  he  was  nominated  for  state  treasurer.  His  personal 
popularity  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  people,  regardless  of  party 
Knes,  resulted  in  his  election  by  a  large  majority.  It  is  very  generally  known  that 
for  the  four  years  he  filled  the  office  the  state  never  had  a  more  useful  or  con- 
scientious official.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  at  a  time  remarkable  for  public 
<Iistrust.  The  state  loaned  out  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  funds 
realized  from  school,  state  and  mineral  lands,  on  what  was  at  the  time  considered 
worthless  securities.  Indeed,  the  whole  plan  of  loaning  these  funds  had  been 
loosely  conducted,  and  the  state  was  placed  in  a  position  where  the  loss  of  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  seemed  imminent.  With  the  eye  of  a  business  man,  Mr. 
Fleischner  turned  his  attention  to  the  correction  of  these  abuses.  Under  his 
administration  all  of  the  doubtful  securities  were  collected,  rules  were  adopted 
r^;ulating  the  loans  of  the  funds  named,  and  the  whole  system  reorganized. 
Ever  since  that  time  the  plans  outlined  and  put  in  practice  by  Colonel  Fleischner 
have  been  carried  out  by  his  successors,  and  the  state  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
gainer  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  through  the  wise  policy  he  inaugurated. 

Political  activity  and  business  enterprise  were  not,  however,  the  only  strongly 

marked  features  in  the  life  record  of  Colonel  Fleischner.    His  benevolence  reached 

out  broadly  to  his  fellowmen  and  "the  joy  of  generous  giving"  was  his.     In 

April,  1888,  he  made  an  extended  tour  of  Europe,  returning  in  August,  1889. 

During  that  period  he  visited  his  old  home  in  Bohemia  and  in  a  hospital  in 

Tachau,  a  few  miles  from  his  native  village,  he  endowed  a  bed  to  be  forever 

maintained  for  the  people  of  Vogelgesang.    He  furnished  a  room  in  St.  Vincent's 

Hospital  in  Portland,  and  his  unrecorded  gifts  of  charity  are  innumerable.    No 

one  sought  his  assistance  in  vain  if  deserving  of  aid.    His  heart  and  hand  reached 

out  in  generous  s)mipathy  to  those  who  were  in  need,  and  he  was  also  ever 

ready  to  speak  an  encouraging  word  or  give  to  another  the  benefit  of  his  wise 

counsel  if  it  were  solicited.    He  was  president  of  the  First  Hebrew  Benevolent 

Association  of  Portland,  and  was  one  of  the  most  earnest,  active  and  helpful 

members  of  Beth  Israel.    He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  builder  of  this  Hebrew 
12 
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temple,  so  generous  were  his  gifts  and  so  freely  did  he  dcmate  his  time  to  the 
project. 

Colonel  Fleischner  had  been  a  member  of  the  Portland  water  committee  from 
the  time  when  it  was  created  by  legislative  enactment,  and  the  active  and  valuable 
part  which  he  took  in  performing  the  arduous  duies  of  the  committee  was  but 
another  proof  of  his  public-spirited  citizenship.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
city  hall  commission  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign  from  the  latter 
office. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1896,  he  left  Portland  with  a  number  of  friends  to  enjoy 
a  vacation  at  Guyer's  Hot  Springs  near  Ketchum,  Idaho.  A  few  days  later  he 
became  suddenly  ill  and  although  the  best  medical  aid  was  at  once  summoned  it 
was  of  no  avail.  His  remains  were  brought  back  to  Portland  for  interment, 
while  the  news  of  his  death  caused  a  feeling  of  deepest  sorrow  to  all  who  kne'wr 
him.  Solomon  Hirsch  said  of  him:  "I  have  been  in  business  with  Colonel 
Fleischner  now  for  thirty-two  years  as  a  partner,  and  during  all  that  time  there 
never  was  any  unpleasant  difference  of  opinion  on  business  or  any  other  matter 
between  us."  In  manner  he  was  unpretentious  and  tmostentatious,  genuine  and 
true.  It  is  said  that  he  had  innumerable  friends  and  no  enemies.  He  was  hon- 
ored for  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  for  his  activity  and  success  in  business, 
respected  for  his  political  integrity  and  progressive  citizenship,  and  loved  for 
that  kindly  spirit  which  caused  him  to  appreciate  the  good  in  others,  extend  a 
helping  hand  and  to  bestow  a  kindly  smile  and  cheery  word  upon  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  It  has  been  said :  "Not  the  good  that  comes  to  us  but  the 
good  that  comes  to  the  world  from  us  is  the  measure  of  our  success,"  and  judged 
in  this  way  the  life  of  Colonel  Louis  Fleischner  was  a  most  successful  one. 


ALEXANDER  SWEEK. 


A  prominent  Portland  lawyer  and  distinguished  political  leader  of  the  state 
who  since  June,  1905,  has  been  chairman  of  the  democratic  state  central  com- 
mittee, Hon.  Alexander  Sweek  is  leaving  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon 
the  history  of  the  commonwealth,  especially  in  those  lines  which  affect  the  po- 
litical and  legal  status  of  the  state.  Moreover  he  is  one  of  the  native  sons  of 
Oregon  and  a  representative  of  one  of  its  pioneer  families.  His  parents,  John 
and  Maria  (Beard)  Sweek,  were  natives  of  St.  Genevieve,  Missouri,  and  the 
former  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  On  coming  to  Oregon  he  settled  on  a  do- 
nation claim  in  Washington  county  where  he  resided  until  his  deatfi,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1890,  giving  his  attention  largely  to  general  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was 
active  in  public  affairs  although  never  an  office  seeker.  His  cooperation  how- 
ever was  given  to  those  movements  and  projects  which  were  based  upon  the 
county's  needs  and  opportunities  for  development.  His  widow  still  survives 
and  is  yet  living  in  Washington  county. 

Alexander  Sweek  was  born  in  Tualitin,  Washington  county,  August  6,  1861, 
and  acquired  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools  after  which  he  at- 
tended the  Pacific  University,  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  until  the  senior  year 
when  illness  obliged  him  to  discontinue  his  studies.  He  turned  his  attention  to 
the  profession  of  law  in  1883  when  he  b^fan  a  preliminary  course  in  reading 
under  the  direction  of  Milton  W.  Smith.  Five  years  were  devoted  to  the  mas- 
tery of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  success- 
fully passed  the  required  examinations  which  secured  his  admission  to  the  bar. 
In  the  meantime,  in  1886,  he  became  Oregon  representative  for  swamp  lands  in 
the  state  and  after  serving  in  that  capacity  for  some  time  located  in  Portland  for 
the  practice  of  law.  His  forcefulness  and  resourcefulness  in  this  field  were 
soon  evident  and  his  correct  application  of  legal  principles  and  his  clear  and 
cogent  reasoning  won  him  success  in  his  trial  of  causes  before  the  court.    In 
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1896  he  was  called  to  the  bench  of  the  municipal  court  over  which  he  presided 
for  two  years. 

While  Portland  knows  Mr.  Sweek  as  an  able  and  successful  member  of 
her  bar  he  is  more  widely  known  throughout  the  state  as  the  author  of  the  bill 
on  assessment  and  taxation  which  in  1901  was  passed  by  the  state  legislature 
and  is  now  found  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  state.  He  was  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  upper  house,  having  in  1900  been  nominated  by  the  democracy 
to  represent  the  district,  comprising  Multnomah,  Washington  and  Columbia 
counties,  in  the  senate.  His  clear  exposition  of  every  measure  which  was 
brought  before  the  senate  won  for  them  a  strong  following.  He  served  until 
1903  and  in  June,  1905,  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  democratic  state  cen- 
tral committee,  in  which  position  he  has  since  continued,  his  labors  being  an 
eflfective  force  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  party  in  this  state.  His  astute 
judgment,  powers  of  organization  and  initiative  spirit  have  been  manifest  in 
the  work  which  he  has  done  in  this  connection.  In  addition  to  his  other  offices, 
Mr.  Sweek  was  referee  in  bankruptcy  from  the  time  of  the  creation  of  that 
office  in  1898  until  1906. 

His  attractive  social  qualities  render  him  popular  in  the  various  organiza- 
tions with  which  he  is  connected.  He  has  served  as  exalted  ruler  in  the  local 
todge  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  in  Forest  Grove  Lodge 
he  became  a  Master  Mason.  He  is  now  a  member  of  Harmony  Lodge,  No.  12, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Portland,  of  which  he  is  a  past  master;  Portland  Chapter, 
R.  A.  M. ;  and  Or^on  Consistory,  No.  i,  A.  &  A.  S.  R.  He  is  also  active  in 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  Lodge,  of  which  he  is  a  past  chancellor,  and  the  Order 
of  Red  M6n.  He  belongs  to  the  leading  clubs  of  the  city,  including  the  Uni- 
versity, Multnomah  Amateur  Athletic  Qub  and  likewise  belongs  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Commercial  Club.  He  has  been  termed  "a  deservedly 
popular,  highly  esteemed  and  influential  citizen  of  Portland." 


RODNEY  L.  GLISAN. 


In  the  twentieth  century,  other  things  being  equal,  the  men  of  substance  are 
the  strongest  forces  in  the  progress  of  the  world.  This  self-evident  fact  finds 
exemplification  in  the  life  of  Rodney  L.  Glisan,  whose  native  powers  and  talents, 
developed  and  quickened  by  thorough  educational  training,  have  been  directed  in 
the  field  of  law  and  in  the  public  service,  wherein  they  have  constituted  result- 
ant and  far-reaching  factors.  Held  down  by  the  need  of  necessity,  many  a  young 
man  has  not  had  opportunity  for  development  save  in  the  effort  made  to  meet 
daily  needs.  Unhampered  by  such  a  condition,  Rodney  L.  Glisan  has  found 
time  and  opportunity,  aside  from  the  practice  of  the  law,  to  devote  to  public 
interests,  and  has  left  the  impress  of  his  talents  and  individuality  upon  the  city 
charter  of  Portland  and  other  municipal  interests. 

Bom  in  this  city  on  the  3d  of  April,  1869,  he  is  a  son  of  Dr.  Rodney  and 
Elizabeth  R.  (Couch)  Glisan,  the  former  a  distinguished  physician  and  surgeon 
and  the  latter  a  daughter  of  Captain  John  H.  Couch,  one  of  the  pioneer  founders 
of  Portland.  In  the  acquirement  of  an  education  he  attended  successively  the 
Bishop  Scott  Academy  of  Portland  from  1880  until  1882;  The  Ecole  Protestante, 
of  Paris,  France,  in  1882-3 ;  Hopkins  Grammar  School  of  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, from  1883  until  1886;  and  Yale  University  from  1886  until  1890,  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degfree  being  conferred  upon  him  within  its  classical  walls  in 
the  latter  year.  His  preparation  for  a  professional  career  was  made  in  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  in  which  he  studied  from  1890  until 
1892,  winning  the  LL.  B.  degree,  and  in  the  Columbia  University  law  department 
,  of  New  York  city,  where  he  studied  in  1892-3,  receiving  the  A.  M.  degree.  He 
was  admitted  to  practice  as  a  member  of  the  Oregon  bar  in  1892  and  has  since 
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followed  his  profession,  specializing-  largely  in  realty  law  and  in  the  handling  of 
estates,  being  now  in  charge  of  several.  Moreover  he  is  interested  in  various 
business  enterprises  which  are  elements  in  the  city's  growth  and  progress  as  well 
as  a  source  of  prosperity  to  individual  stockholders. 

While  his  work  has  been  continued  in  a  field  remote  from  the  professional 
services  of  his  distinguished  father,  it  has  been  none  the  less  important  and 
effective.  Portland  has  profited  by  his  efforts  in  various  directions.  In  1900  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  common  council  of  Portland,  and  in  the  following 
year  served  as  president  of  that  body.  During  the  ^layoralty  of  George  H. 
Williams  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  executive  board  and  served  from 
1903  until  1905.  He  served  on  the  street  committee  of  the  council  and  executive 
board,  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  subject  of  street  paving,  and  visited  several 
cities  on  tours  of  inspection.  In  1901  he  was  appointed  by  the  state  legislature 
a  member  of  the  charter  commission  which  formulated  the  charter  now  in  force 
in  this  city.  In  January,  1910,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  he  has  for  some  years  held 
membership.  His  political  allegiance  has  always  been  given  to  the  republican 
party. 

Mr.  Glisan  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  local  athletics  and  was  a 
member  of  the  first  football  team  of  the  Multnomah  Aimateur  Athletic  Qub,  and 
has  also  served  as  president  of  that  club.  He  has  rowed  in  several  association 
regattas,  was  president  of  the  Portland  Rowing  Qub,  and  is  now  a  life  member 
of  both  clubs.  He  has  always  contended  that  the  Pacific  coast  offers  an  un- 
rivaled field  of  wonderful  scenery  and  has  for  fifteen  years  spent  the  summer 
months  in  mountain  climbing  and  tramning  along  the  mountain  ranges  and  coast. 
He  has  tramped  the  Oreg^on  and  California  coast  line  from  the  Columbia  river 
to  the  bay  at  San  Francisco,  has  ascended  nearly  all  of  the  prominent  snow  peaks 
on  the  coast,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Mazamas,  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Cana- 
dian Alpine  Club,  mountain-climbing  associations.  The  leading  social  organiza- 
tions of  Portland  also  claim  him  as  a  member,  including  the  Arlington  Club,  the 
Waverly  Golf  Club  and  the  Portland  Hunt  Qub. 


MATTHEW  P.  DEADY. 

The  final  cause  which  shape  the  fortunes  of  individual  men  and  the  destinies 
of  states  are  often  the  same.  They  are  usually  remote  and  obscure,  their  in- 
fluence wholly  unexpected  until  declared  by  results.  When  they  inspire  men  to 
the  exercise  of  courage,  self-denial,  enterprise,  industry  and  call  into  play  the 
higher  moral  elements,  lead  men  to  risk  all  upon  conviction,  such  causes  lead 
to  the  planting  o^  great  states,  great  nations,  great  peoples.  That  nation  is  great- 
est which  produces  the  greatest  and  most  manly  men — the  men  who  formulate 
the  policy  of  government  and  guide  the  destinies  of  the  country.  Such  a  result 
may  not  consciously  be  contemplated  by  the  individuals  instrumental  in  its 
production.  Pursuing  each  his  personal  good  by  exalted  means,  such  men 
worked  out  this  as  a  logical  conclusion  and  it  is  found  they  have  wrought 
on  the  lines  of  the  largest  good.  Such  was  the  history  of  Matthew  P.  Deady,  one 
of  the  framers  of  the  organic  law  of  Oregon  and  for  many  years  judge  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  this  state. 

His  life  span  covered  the  intervening  years  between  the  12th  of  May,  1824, 
and  the  24th  of  March,  1893.  He  was  bom  near  Easton,  Talbot  county,  Mary- 
land, and  was  the  eldest  of  the  five  children  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Ann  (McSweeny) 
Deady.  The  former  was  bom  at  Kanturk,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  September 
25»  ^794*  and  died  April  9,  1878.  He  was  educated  in  the  town  of  Mallow  and 
afterward  became  a  tutor  but  in  early  manhood  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Balti- 
more, the  native  city  of  Mary  Ann  McSweeny,  whose  father,  Paul  McSweeny, 
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was  bom  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  while  her  mother  was  a  native  of  England. 
Daniel  Deady  engaged  in  teaching  school  and  Judge  Deady  .pursued  his  studies 
under  his  father's  direction  until  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  1828  the  family 
removed  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  where  a  number  of  years 
were  spent,  although  in  that  time  the  father  was  employed  as  a  tutor  at  Cin- 
cinnati and  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  and  Rodney,  Mississippi,  having  his  family 
with  him  during  his  sojourns  in  those  cities.  In  the  fall  of  1833  the  family 
visited  Baltimore  and  on  the  return  trip  to  Wheeling  the  mother  contracted  a 
cold,  which  brought  on  consumption,  which  terminated  her  life  May  31,  1834. 

The  family  was  then  broken  up  and  Judge  Deady  spent  much  of  the  next 
two  years  with  his  grandfather  and  uncle  in  a  store  in  Baltimore.    He  then  re- 
turned to  Wheeling  and  attended  school  and  was  also  employed  in  a  music 
store  until  the  spring  of  1837,  when  the  father  purchased  a  farm,  to  which  the 
family  removed.     Judge  Deady  was  then  employed  in  the  usual  tasks  of  the 
farm  lad,  utilizing  every  leisure  moment  for  reading,  eagerly  poring  over  such 
volumes  as  Pope's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Perigrine  Pickle, 
Children  of  the  Abbey,  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  the   Scottish   Chiefs,   Weem's 
Life  of  Washington,  Hume's  History  of  England  and  the  Douay  Bible.     He 
did  not  fancy  farm  life,  however,  and  in  February,  1841,  went  to  Bamesville, 
Ohio,  where  he  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade  under  John  Kelly  and  spent  four 
years  also  as  a  member  of  his  household.     He  was  to  receive  thirty-six,  forty- 
eight  and  sixty  dollars  for  the  first  three  years  respectively  with  six  months 
schooling,  and  his  wage  for  the  fourth  year  was  then  to  be  agreed  upon  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.    In  the  winter  of  1849  he  V«i§  St^pupiJ-m  the  Bamesville  Academy 
and  this  so  stimulated  his  fondness- for  reading  and  intellectual  pursuits  that  he 
determined  to  abandon  his  trade  and^  give  iiis  attention  to  one  of  the  "learned 
professions."     In  1845  he  spent:  four  months  as  a  pupil   in  the  Bamesville 
Academy  and  later  obtained  a  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Qairsville,  Ohio, 
receiving  a  salary  of  about  twenly-4wo'doUap&-.pfir.  month,  payable  half  in  sub- 
scription and  half  in  public  money.    About  that  time  he  began  reading  law  under 
Judge  William  Kennon,  of  St.  Clairsville,  and  on  the  26th  of  October,  1847, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio.    He  was  afterward  in 
the  law  office  of  Henry  Kennon,  a  brother  of  Judge  Kennon,  at  St.  Clairsville 
until  the  spring  of  1849,  practicing  to  some  extent  before  justices  of  the  peace 
and  serving  also  as  township  clerk  for  a  year.     As  a  member  of  a  debating 
society  he  discussed  the  negative  side  of  the  question  "Whether  Mines  of  the 
Precious  Metals  are  an  Advantage  to  the  Country  in  which  they  Exist?"    His 
studies  in  preparation  for  the  debate  probably  influenced  him  to  choose  Oregon 
as  his  location  when  he  came  to  the  west  rather  than  California,  which  was  then 
all  excitement  over  the  gold  discoveries. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  April,  1849,  that  Judge  Deady  left  St.  Clairsville  for 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  on  the  14th  of  November  he  stepped  out  of  a  canoe  on 
the  bank  of  the  Willamette  river  and  looked  about  over  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Portland.    In  the  evening  he  proceeded  to  Oregon  City,  then  the  capital 
of  the  country  socially  and  commercially,  and  a  few  days  later  started  for  La 
Fayette.     He  then  became  assistant  to  Professor  John  E.  Lyle,  who  was  con- 
ducting a  large  school,  and  later  became  an  equal  partner  in  the  conduct  of  the 
school.    It  was  in  the  formative  period  of  Oregon's  development  and  he  acted 
as  general  adviser  and  aid  to  the  county  conmiissioners  in  setting  the  legal 
machinery  of  the  county  in  motion  under  the  new  territorial  organization.    He 
tried  his  first  case  before  an  Oregon  court  at  La  Fayette  in  March,  1850,  and 
that  he  had  already  impressed  the  pioneer  community  with  his  ability  and  public 
spirit  is  indicated  by  tfie  fact  that  in  June,  1850,  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Yamhill  county  in  the  house  of  representatives.     During  that  summer  he  had 
charge  of  a  store  owned  by  Elder  Glen  O.  Burnett,  and  as  the  Indians  were 
many  of  the  patrons  he  gained  considerable  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the 
Chinooks.     In  the  following  December  he  went  to  Oregon  City  to  attend  the 
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legislature  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he  was  almost  continuously  in 
office  and  took  a  most  active  part  in  shaping  the  history  of  Oregon.  He  served 
on  several  important  committees  of  the  house,  including  the  judiciary,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  active  working  members  of  the  general  assembly.  At  the  close 
of  the  session,  at  the  request  of  the  secretary,  General  Edward  Hamilton,  he 
prepared  for  publication  the  laws  that  had  been  passed  and  also  certain  of  those 
of  the  session  of  1849.  This  was  the  first  volume  of  laws  published  in  the 
territory. 

In  the  summer  of  185 1  Judge  Deady  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative 
council  from  Yamhill  county  and  served  through  two  r^^lar  and  one  special 
session,  being  president  of  the  council  in  1852-3  and  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
conmiittee  in  the  two  previous  sessions.  He  was  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  l^s- 
lature  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  its  deUberations  and  proceedings. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  Judge  Deady  laid  the  foundation  of  a  happy  home 
life  in  his  marriage,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1852,  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Henderson,  the 
eldest  child  of  Robert  Henderson,  a  leading  farmer  of  Yamhill  county  who  came 
with  his  family  to  Oregon  in  1846.  He  was  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  after 
living  for  a  time  in  Kentucky,  where  he  grew  to  manhood,  went  to  Missouri, 
where  he  married  Miss  Rhode  Holman,  a  native  of  the  Blue  Grass  state.  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Deady  became  the  parents  of  three  sc«is :  Edward  Nesmith,  bom  Sep- 
tember 5,  1853;  Paul  Robert,  bom  December  20,  1859;  and  Henderson  Brooke, 
bom  March  4,  1869.  The  two  eldest  have  won  distinction  in  the  law  and  the 
youngest  in  the  field  of  medicine.  One  who  knows  Mrs.  Deady  well  said :  "She 
is  a  lady  of  marked  character,  with  a  never-failing  tact  and  a  nice  sense  of 
propriety  and  the  fitness  of  things.  Her  large,  dark  eyes,  beautiful  hair,  pleasant 
smile  and  sweet  voice  distinguished  her  in  any  company.  She  is  a  favorite  in 
society  and  in  her  home  is  a  model  of  womanly  devotion  and  kindness.  Her 
purity  of  thought,  elevati<xi  of  purpose  and  gentle  wisdom  exert  an  influence 
on  all  around  her." 

Judge  Deady  was  called  to  the  bench  in  the  spring  of  1853  through  presidential 
appointment  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Or^[on.  The  territory 
was  then  divided  into  three  districts  and  Judge  Deady  took  the  southern  one. 
Purchasing  a  squatter's  claim,  which  he  secured  from  the  government  under 
the  deviation  act,  he  removed  his  family  in  the  summer  of  1853  to  the  place, 
which  he  called  Fair  Oaks,  taking  the  name  from  Thackery  whom  he  was  read- 
ing at  the  time.  While  on  the  farm  he  did  much  reading,  storing  his  mind  with 
knowledge  from  which  he  continually  drew  in  later  years.  His  time  until  i860 
was  divided  between  the  improvement  of  his  land  and  the  work  of  the  courts, 
which  required  about  six  months  each  year,  during  which  time  he  traveled  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  miles,  mostly  on  horseback.  He  organized  the  courts  in 
the  five  counties  of  southern  Oregon  and  during  that  period  never  missed  a 
court  or  failed  to  be  present  at  the  appointed  hour  for  opening  one. 

When  a  convention  met  at  Salem,  August  17,  1857,  Judge  Deady  was  one 
of  the  sixty  members  that  had  been  chosen  to  frame  the  constitution  and  was 
made  president  of  the  convention.  Although  in  the  chair  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  organic  law,  particularly  in  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
in  which  every  debatable  question  was  first  considered  and  the  subject  took  its 
final  form.  Some  features  of  the  constitution,  which  were  of  great  value  and 
importance  to  the  state,  were  especially  moulded  by  him.  Up  to  this  time  under 
the  territorial  form  of  government  the  term  of  the  judges  had  been  four  years 
and  an  alien  might  vote  on  declaring  his  intention  of  beccnning  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Judge  Deady's  efforts  extended  the  judicial  term  of  six  years 
and  was  instrumental  in  adding  a  clause  to  the  judicial  oath  of  office  that  the 
affiant  would  not  accept  any  other  than  a  judicial  office  during  the^  term  for 
which  he  was  elected.  Judge  Deady  was  largely  instmmental  in  giving  final 
shape  to  the  provisions  concerning  corporations,  which  forbids  their  being  formed 
otherwise  than  under  general  laws  and  limits  the  liabilities  of  stockholders  to  the 
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i       amount  of  their  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation.    The  con- 
stituti(Mi  was  adopted  at  a  general  election  held  November  9,  1857. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  were  each  elected  from  the  district  in 
which  they  lived  and  held  court,  and  the  eminent  qualifications  of  Judge  Deady 
were  such  that  no  one  thought  it  worth  while  to  oppose  his  candidacy,  so  that 
he  was  elected  without  opposition.  On  the  admission  of  Oregon  into  the  Union 
in  1859  he  was  appointed  United  States  state  district  judge,  and  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  opened  court  at  Salem,  the  place  appointed  by  the  act  of  admission, 
i  but,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  business  of  his  court  was 
likely  to  arise  in  Portland,  he  went  by  way  of  the  isthmus  to  Washington  and 
procured  the  passage  of  an  act  locating  the  court  at  Portland.  In  the  fall  of 
i860,  therefore,  he  left  his  farm  and  removed  to  that  city,  and  through  much 
of  his  remaining  days  his  time  and  attention  was  given  to  holding  the  United 
States  courts.  In  the  spring  o{  1862  he  was  appointed  code  commissioner  for 
Oregon  and  prepared  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  which  was  enacted  by  the  legis- 
lature in  the  following  September.  While  attending  the  legislature  as  a  com- 
missioner he  prepared  a  general  incorporation  act,  which  was  passed  and  has 
since  been  found  on  the  statute  books  of  the  state.  This  is  perhaps  the  first 
act  in  the  United  States  that  put  all  business  corporaions  on  the  same  and  a 
proper  basis  by  declaring  that  any  three  or  more  persons  may  incorporate  to 
engage  in  any  lawful  enterprise  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  act.  He  was  asked 
by  the  legislature  to  prepare  a  code  of  criminal  procedure  and  a  penal  code  to 
be  reported  in  1864.  He  prepared  these  together  with  a  justices'  code  and  they, 
too,  became  laws.  The  thorough  preparation  of  these  important  matters  in- 
volved a  large  amount  of  labor  and  research,  for  the  many  important  problems 
present  for  solution  had  to  be  considered  not  only  in  their  legal  aspect  but  also 
in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and  the  real  condition  of  society.  The 
fact  that  they  have  withstood  the  test  of  actual  years  for  so  many  years  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  soundness  with  which  they  were  originally  formulated.  Judge 
Deady  prepared  the  act  incorporating  the  city  of  Portland  and  it  has  been  the 
model  for  acts  incorporating  Oregon  towns  ever  since. 

Judge  Deady's  Codes  and  Compilations,  a  volume  of  eleven  hundred  pages, 
placed  the  laws  of  Oregon  for  the  first  time  in  convenient  and  accessible  shape^ 
This  work  was  accomplished  at  the  request  of  the  legislature  and  was  a  most 
laborious  and  delicate  undertaking,  for  the  miscellaneous  laws  of  Oregon  were 
scattered  through  the  current  statues  from  1843  to  that  date,  while  the  organic 
act  of  1848  had  continued  in  force  the  laws  of  the  provisional  government  not 
inconsistent  therewith  and  the  constitution  of  1857  had  continued  in  force  all 
prior  laws  not  in  conflict  therewith.    It  thus  devolved  upon  the  compiler  to  de- 
termine what  acts  or  parts  of  acts  were  then  in  force  and  what  were  not.    In  all 
this  work  of  codification  and  compilation,  which  was  done  without  any  clerical 
aid,  Judge  Deady's  name  became  Imked  forever  with  the  I^slature  of  the  state. 
In  1863,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  greenbacks,  Ju<^e  Deady  found  his 
salary  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  his  expenses  and,  therefore,  became  the  regular 
correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  with  which  paper  he  was  thus  con- 
nected for  four  years.    In  1867,  1868  and  1869  he  was  appointed  to  hold  the 
United  States  circuit  court  in  San  Frahcisco  and  gave  three  months  in  each  year  to 
clearing  that  long  delayed  docket.    He  continued  also  to  hold  the  district  and 
circuit  courts  in  Oregon  and  delivered  many  opinions  of  a  most  important 
character. 

One  of  his  biographers  prior  to  his  death  said :  "Like  other  profound  jurists 
Judge  Deady  attached  great  importance  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  the 
common  law.  In  a  public  address  he  said:  'I  am  aware  that  there  is  an  im- 
pression abroad  in  the  profession,  as  well  as  out  of  it,  that  the  common  law  is 
among  the  things  that  were  but  are  not;  that  it  has  become  superseded  and 
thrown  in  the  background  by  the  modem  codes  of  precedure.  *  *  *  Le* 
me  assure  you  this  is  a  grevious  mistake.    All  judicial  proceedings  in  the  United 
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States,  unless  it  be  in  Louisiana,  however  named  or  modified  by  systematic 
codes  or  mere  desultory  and  miscellaneous  statutes  are  based  upon  and  con- 
structed from  the  common  law  of  England  and  America,' " 

Many  questions  of  the  gravest  importance  have  come  before  Judge  Deady  in 
the  course  of  his  long  career,  which  he  has  been  forced  to  study  without  the  help 
of  precedent  and  to  decide  without  the  aid  of  authority,  but  his  decisions  have 
been  based  on  the  soundest  legal  principles  and  justice.  His  decisions  concern- 
ing donation  land  suits,  his  address  in  delivering  an  opinion  in  the  trial  of  those 
who  had  started  an  incendiary  fire  in  a  woolen  mill  where  Chinese  were  employed, 
at  the  time  of  the  intense  feeling  against  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast,  will 
go  down  in  history  as  monuments  to  his  farsighted  wisdom. 

In  a  memorial  meeting  held  following  the  death  of  Judge  Deady  there  ap- 
peared as  a  part  of  the  resolutions  the  following:  "His  was  no  common  life. 
Its  history  is  a  part  of  all  that  Oregon  is.  His  splendid  services  in  this  state 
commenced  with  his  advent  to  it  and  ended  only  with  his  death.  He  came  here 
at  a  formative  period  in  our  state's  history,  and,  assisted  by  those  other  pioneer 
statebuilders — of  whcmi  he  was  almost  the  last  to  leave  us — ^laid  well  the  founda- 
tions of  our  great  commonwealth.  His  broad  mind  and  strong  personality  at 
once  placed  him  in  the  vanguard,  from  which  position  he  never  faltered  or  fell 
back.  In  the  many  fields  where  he  has  worked  his  actions  have  ever  been  char- 
acterized by  a  fidelity  of  purpose  bom  of  a  desire  to  have  every  duty  well 
done.  He  believed  in  doing,  not  seeming;  in  actions,  not  words.  His  whole  life 
was  one  of  that  arduous,  patient  toil  which  compels  success.  As  a  judge  he 
was  learned,  fearless,  honest  and  courteous.  He  was  especially  considerate  of 
the  young  practitioner.  While  insisting  on  the  strict  observance  of  all  rules  per- 
taining to  the  courts,  he  never  allowed  technical  form  to  override  substance.  Of 
his  decisions  Justice  Field  once  said  from  the  bench  that  *he  was  so  generally 
right  that  one  might  well  hesitate  to  dissent  from  his  judgment.  As  a  citizen, 
evidences  of  his  strong  character  and  intelligent  handiwork  are  on  every  side. 
The  cause  of  education,  legal  and  other,  in  this  state  is  greatly  indebted  to  him. 
As  a  friend  he  was  sincere,  devoted  and  true.  Much  more  might  be  truely  spoken 
of  him,  but  no  words  of  mine  can  add  to  his  splendid  life's  work.  To  the  bar 
he  leaves  numberless  well  considered  decisions  on  different  subjects — ^many  of 
them  leading  cases ;  to  the  public,  in  addition  to  his  great  services  in  behalf  of 
education  and  other  causes,  the  example  of  a  pure  and  well  spent  life;  to  his 
family  all  that  one  can  leave  to  his  own — loving  recollections,  a  life  of  good 
works  and 

The  h<Mior  proof  to  place  or  gold, 
The  manhood  never  brought  nor  sold ; 

and  to  his  many  friends,  pleasant  memories.  Judge  Deady  had  by  nature  a 
judicial  mind.  His  inclination  and  practice  were  to  drive  through  the  techni- 
calities to  the  vital  points  of  a  case.  When  he  made  up  his  mind  that  a  certain 
result  in  a  case  was  right  he  was  accustomed  to  remove  with  a  strong  hand  all 
obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  that  end.  There  was  one  thing  about  him  that 
commanded  my  highest  admiration ;  there  was  no  sign  or  taint  of  the  demagogue 
about  him.  He  was  independent  and  fearless.  He  was  unmoved  by  popular 
prejudice  or  public  censure.  He  was  not  always  looking  out  of  the  windows  of 
the  courthouse  to  see  which  way  the  popular  breeze  was  blowing.  When  a  cor- 
poration was  a  party  to  a  suit  before  him  he  was  not  afraid  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  corporation  because  it  might  expose  him  to  newspaper  criticisms;  and  when 
a  poor  and  friendless  Chinaman  was  before  him  as  a  litigant,  he  was  not  afraid 
to  decide  in  favor  of  the  Chinaman  because  the  decision  mi^ht  be  unpopular. 
He  had  the  courage  to  make  his  judgments  according  to  his  convictions.  I 
know  of  no  higher  praise  that  I  can  bestow  upon  a  judge  than  to  say  of  him 
that  he  administered  the  law  without  fear,  favor  or  affection.  No  hand  has 
been  so  strongly  and  deeply    impressed  upon  the  legislative  and  judicial  history 
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of  Or^[on  as  that  of  Judge  Deady ;  and  those  who  come  after  us  will  read  of 
his  actings  and  doings  with  feelings  of  pride  and  a  profound  sense  of  gratitude 
for  his  services  to  the  state." 

Another  biographer  has  said:  "Although  Judge  Deady's  great  life  work 
has  been  done  upon  the  bench,  he  is  too  large  a  man  and  his  interest  in  the  true 
welfare  of  the  conmiunity  is  too  deep  seated  to  permit  him  to  confine  himself 
exclusively  to  the  calling  that  he  graces  so  well.  His  S3rmpathies  are  with  every 
movement  that  tends  to  the  improvement  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Thus  it 
came  perfectly  natural  to  him  to  give  active  assistance  to  the  organization  of  the 
Library  Association  of  Portland  in  1864.  He  was  its  acting  president  for  many 
years  and  solicited  and  obtained  most  of  the  funds  that  go  to  make  up  its  en- 
dowment. A  large  portion  of  the  books  upon  the  shelves  were  selected  by  him. 
*  ♦  *  The  cause  of  higher  education  found  him  an  earnest  and  judicious 
advocate.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  a  regent  of  the  University  of  Oregon  and 
has  since  served  in  that  capacity  and  as  president  of  the  board.  Several  com- 
mencement addresses  have  been  delivered  by  him — ^addresses  so  polished  and 
learned  that  they  could  not  fail  to  have  a  great  and  beneficial  influence  on  the 
young  graduates." 

Judge  Deady's  political  allegiance  was  given  to  the  democratic  party  in  early 
life,  his  active  interest  in  politics  dating  from  the  time  when  he  favored  the 
annexation  of  Texas  in  1844.  He  always  made  a  close  study  of  the  questions 
and  issues  of  the  day,  of  the  opinions  of  men  best  qualified  to  speak  thereon  and 
analyzed  the  themes  of  vital  political  interest  with  the  same  thoroughness  and 
precision  that  he  did  the  law  questions  which  came  before  him  for  consideration. 
Speaking  of  his  political  activity  he  said:  "By  the  time  I  was  thirty  years  of 
age  I  had  pretty  thoroughly  studied  the  constitution  and  political  history  of  the 
United  States  for  myself.  Among  others  I  had  read  Jefferson's  works,  Webster's 
and  Calhoun's  speeches,  Washington's  messages  and  Hamilton's  reports,  the 
report  of  Burr's  trial  and  Chase's  impeachment  and  Marshal's  life  of  Washington, 
and  became  on  general  principles  what  might  be  called  a  federalist — a  believer  in 
the  doctrine  that  the  constitution  created  a  government  for  a  nation,  supreme  in 
its  sphere,  and  the  ultimate  judge  of  its  own  powers,  and  not  a  mere  compact 
between  independent  or  soverign  states  to  be  terminated  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  either  of  them.  And,  therefore,  when  the  southern  states  undertook  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union  I  considered  they  were  engaged  in  a  rebellion  against  the 
lawful  authority  of  the  national  government,  which  the  latter  had  a  right  to  sup- 
press by  any  of  the  means  known  to  civilized  warfare.  And  this,  notwithstandling 
my  sympathies  had  been  with  the  southern  people  on  account  of  the  unfriendly, 
irritating  and  ceaseless  attacks  by  many  northern  people  and  some  states  on  the 
composition  of  southern  society,  and  particularly  negro  slavery.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  I  have  generally  acted  with  the  republican  party  as 
the  one  that  best  represented  my  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  national  government, 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  a  sound  currency,  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt  in  gold  coin,  the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and 
the  restraint  and  subordination,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  vices  and  dangerous 
pursuits  of  society,  to  the  well  being  thereof.  In  the  case  of  administrative  officers, 
I  generally  vote  for  the  best  man." 

While  reared  in  the  Catholic  faith,  Judge  Deady  afterward  became  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  church  tc^ether  with  his  wife,  who  had  been  reared  a  Presby- 
terian. He  served  as  a  vestryman  for  many  years  and  was  especially  interested 
in  the  charitable  and  educative  work  conducted  by  the  church,  including  the  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital,  the  Bishop  Scott  Academy  and  St.  Helen's  Hall.  He  was 
a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  his  broad  forehead  indicative  of  his  strong 
intellectual  power,  a  man  who  would  attract  attention  in  any  gathering.  In  his 
lifetime  the  people  of  the  state,  recognizing  his  merit,  rejoiced  in  his  advance- 
ment and  in  the  honors  to  which  he  had  attained,  and  since  his  death  they  had 
dcrishcd  his  memory.    His  example  in  whatever  field  his  work  may  have  been 
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done  stands  as  an  object  lesson  to  those  who  come  after  and  though  dead  he  still 
speaks.  Long  after  all  recollection  of  his  personality  shall  have  faded  from  the 
minds  of  men,  the  less  perishable  record  of  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
judiciary  of  Oregon  and  the  framing  of  its  constitution  will  tell  the  story  of  his 
life  and  commend  his  example  for  emulation. 


WILLIAM  EDWARD  FINZER. 

For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  the  American  people  looked  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  war  as  the  type  of  military  heroes,  recognizing  the  great 
debt  which  the  country  owes  to  those  who  preserved  die  Union.  Then  there 
came  another  call  to  arms  and  it  was  found  that  the  spirit  of  bravery  and  loy- 
alty was  as  dominant  among  the  later  generation  as  it  had  been  among  those 
who  several  decades  before  had  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  old  flag  and  the 
cause  it  represented.  Among  the  number  who  enlisted  from  the  northwest  was 
William  E.  Finzer,  and  since  that  time  he  has  advanced  in  military  circles  tmtil 
since  1903  he  has  served  as  adjutant  general  of  the  Oregon  National  Guard, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  was  born  in  Shanesville,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1867,  but  since  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years  has  been  identified 
with  the  Pacific  coast  country.  His  father,  Benjamin  B.  Finzer,  was  bom  in 
Switzerland  in  1835  and  was  ten  years  of  age  when,  in  1845,  he  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Ohio,  having  come  to  America  with  his  father,  Benjamin  Finzer,  who 
settled  on  a  farm  in  Tuscarawas  county,  that  state.  Benjamin  Finzer  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  Benjamin  B.  Finzer  learned  the  cabinet  maker^s 
trade  and  followed  that  pursuit  in  connection  with  farming.  He  wadded  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hoschtetter,  who  was  descended  from  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of 
Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  there  established  in  1736.  Of  the  original  family 
a  mother,  son  and  daughter  were  killed  by  the  Indians  and  two  sons  were  taken 
prisoners.  They  afterward  made  their  escape  and  from  them  are  descended 
the  branches  of  the  family  with  which  William  E.  Finzer  is  connected.  Isaac 
Hoschtetter,  his  grandfather,  removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  at  an  early 
period  in  the  development  of  the  latter  state  and  there  became  the  owner  of  a 
large  tract  of  land.  It  was  there  that  his  daughter  Elizabeth  became  the  wife 
of  Benjamin  B.  Finzer  and  they  resided  in  the  Buckeye  state  until  their  removal 
to  Oregon,  where  Mr.  Finzer  passed  away  in  1889,  while  his  wife  died  in  1890. 

At  the  usual  age  William  E.  Finzer  entered  the  public  schools  of  Ohio, 
wherein  he  pursued  the  common  branches  to  the  year  1888.  He  prepared  to 
teach  school  but  before  taking  the  examination  for  a  certificate  a  situation  was 
offered  him  in  a  hardware  store,  which  he  accepted.  During  his  school  days  he 
had  been  employed  at  farm  labor  during  the  summer  months  and  had  also  as- 
sisted in  driving  cattle.  He  was  very  fond  of  reading  when  a  boy  and  thus 
greatly  supplemented  the  educational  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  public- 
school  student.  After  clerking  for  two  years  he  came  west  to  Or^non  in  Oc- 
tober, 1889,  and,  settling  in  Woodbum,  aR'ain  secured  a  clerkship  in  a  hardware 
store,  filling  that  position  until  1891,  when  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Woodbum  by  President  Benjamin  Harrison.  In  1893  he  was  reappointed  by 
President  Grover  Qeveland  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  office  until  1896, 
when  he  embarked  in  business  on  his  own  account,  opening  a  general  mercan- 
tile store,  which  he  conducted  with  success  for  a  number  of  years,  or  until 
1908,  when  he  sold  out.  He  gave  his  time  in  almost  undivided  manner  to  the 
business  save  for  the  period  of  his  service  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 

General  Finzer  had  enlisted  in  the  National  Guard  in  1895,  becoming  a 
member  of  Company  H,  Second  Oregon  Regiment.  The  same  year  he  was 
appointed  first  lieutenant  and  when  the  war  with  Spain  was  declared  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  William  P.  Lord  first  lieutenant  of  Company  M,  Sec- 
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end  Volunteer  Oregon  Infantry.  He  served  during  the  Spanish- American  war 
and  the  Philippine  insurrection  and  took  part  in  a  large  number  of  engagements. 
Going  with  his  command  to  the  Philippines  he  was  the  first  officer  that  was 
detailed  with  a  detachment  of  troops  to  guard  Bilibib  prison  in  Manila,  which 
contained  over  fourteen  hundred  prisoners.  He  was  also  in  command  of 
scouts  during  the  advance  on  Polo,  March  26,  1899.  He  commanded  Company 
M,  Second  Or^on  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  the 
loth  of  September,  1898,  until  the  23d  of  January,  1899,  and  returned  from 
the  war  in  August  of  tiie  latter  year.  In  1900  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  Fourth  Infantry,  Oregon  National  Guard,  and  afterward  his 
company  became  Company  I,  of  the  Third  Oregon  Infantry.  On  the  ist  of 
September,  1903,  he  was  appointed  acljutant  general  of  this  state  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  by  Governor  George  E.  Chamberlain,  and  in  1909  the  legis- 
lature made  his  position  permanent  until  retired  for  age  under  the  law. 

General  Finzer  was  married  in  Portland,  June  21,  1892,  to  Miss  Louise  Rob- 
erts, a  daughter  of  Robert  Roberts,  a  pioneer  of  Clackamas  county,  Oregon, 
living  on  a  farm  near  the  Willamette  river.  General  and  Mrs.  Finzer  have  one 
son,  Marvin  Edward,  bom  July  23,  1900. 

In  his  political  views  General  Finzer  has  always  been  a  democrat  and  has 
served  in  several  local  offices,  including  that  of  school  clerk,  city  treasurer  and 
mayor  of  Woodbum,  his  promptness  and  loyalty  in  the  discharge  of  public 
duties  being  recognized  as  among  his  most  salient  characteristics.  He  is  af- 
filiated with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  has  taken  the  thirty-second 
d^ee  oi  the  Scottish  Rite,  is  a  past  chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
past  consul  commander  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is  likewise  a  mem- 
ber of  Portland  Lodge,  No.  142,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  and  of  the  United  Artisans,  and 
he  hold  membership  in  the  Portland  Commercial  Club,  the  wealthiest  social  club 
in  the  northwest.  His  deep  interest  in  local  affairs  has  been  manifest  in  many 
tangible  and  helpful  ways,  while  in  his  present  office  he  is  a  splendid  represen- 
tative of  the  military  interests  of  Oregon,  holding  to  high  ideals  in  the  service 
and  seeking  continually  to  bring  the  troops  up  to  the  advanced  standard  which 
he  has  set  up. 


JOSEPH  McCHESNEY,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Joseph  McChesney,  well  equipped  by  thorough  college  training  and  hos- 
pital experience  for  the  active  duties  of  a  general  practice,  to  which  he  has  given 
his  attention  since  establishing  his  home  in  Portland  in  1905,  was  born  in  Co- 
lumbia, Tuolumne  county,  California,  April  21,  1858.  His  parents  were  James 
and  Elizabeth  (Rose)  McChesney.  The  father,  also  a  physician  by  profession, 
was  a  California  pioneer  of  1849  ^^^  ^^^  prominent  in  many  of  the  events  which 
shaped  the  early  history  of  that  state.  He  is  still  living-  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-eight  years  and  now  makes  his  home  in  Troy,  New  York. 

^though  bom  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Dr.  McChesney  of  this  review  spent  a 
portion  of  his  youth  in  the  east,  completing  his  literary  education  by  gradu- 
ation from  Hamilton  College  of  Clinton,  New  York,  in  the  class  of  1880,  with 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  His  professional  degree  was  received  in  1881 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York  city.  He  had  pre- 
viously read  under  the  direction  of  his  father  and  to  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired his  collegiate  training  was  a  valuable  supplement.  His  first  practical 
experience  came  to  him  as  interne  in  Charity  Hospital  on  Blackweirs  Island, 
near  New  York  city  in  1882  and  1883.  Returning  to  the  coast,  for  he  believed 
that  young  men  were  afforded  better  advantages  in  more  recently  settled  districts 
of  the  country,  he  became  visiting  surgeon  in  the  Plumas  County  Hospital  at 
Quincy,  California  in  1890  and  thus  served  until  1905.     He  was  during  that 
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period  also  engaged  in  general  practice  and  then  seeking  a  home  in  Portland  has 
here  gained  recognition  as  one  of  the  able  representatives  of  the  medical  frater- 
nity  in   this   city. 

Dr.  McChesney  was  married  in  Sacramento,  California,  on  the  ist  of  No- 
vember, 1905,  to  Miss  Margaret  Houck,  a  daughter  of  James  H.  Houck,  also 
one  of  the  California  pioneers.  Their  marriage  has  been  blessed  with  an  inter- 
esting little  daughter,  Kathryn  Millicent  McChesney,  now  four  years  of  age. 

Dr.  McChesney  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party,  while  his 
fraternal  relations  are  with  Doric  Lodge,  No.  132,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  of  St.  Johns, 
of  which  he  is  past  master.  He  prefers  to  devote  his  attention,  however,'  to 
his  professional  duties  which  are  ever  discharged  with  a  sense  of  conscientious 
obligation  and  with  an  ability  that  has  brought  him  to  the  front  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  medical  science  here. 


GEORGE  LANGFORD. 


George  Langford  is  one  of  the  pioneer  ccmtractors  and  builders  of  Portland 
and  a  self-made  man  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  bom  in  London,  Eng- 
land, on  the  I2th  of  November,  1845,  a  son  of  George  and  Mary  Langford, 
whose  family  numbered  ten  children.  Nine  of  these  and  the  parents  were  carried 
away  by  cholera  in  an  epidemic  that  swept  over  England,  leaving  George  Lang- 
ford the  only  surviving  member  of  the  family.  When  only  seven  years  of  age, 
through  the  agency  of  an  uncle  he  was  bound  out  to  learn  the  mason's  trade. 
His  youth  was  a  period  of  earnest  and  unremitting  toil  and  throughout  his  entire 
life  there  have  been  few  leisure  moments.  Dependent  upon  his  own  resources 
from  early  boyhood,  he  naturally  looked  about  him  for  opportunities  that  would 
enable  him  to  improve  his  condition,  and  the  favorable  reports  which  he  heard 
concerning  America  and  the  business  advantages  to  be  had  in  this  land  led  him 
in  1862,  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  come  to  the  United  States.  He  made 
his  way  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  was  there  employed  at  his  trade.  He  after- 
ward secured  work  in  Pittsburg  and  later  engaged  in  building  operations  as  a 
mason  at  Youngstown,  Ohio.  It  was  there  that  he  did  his  first  contracting. 
His  long  experience  in  that  field  well  qualified  him  to  undertake  work  on  his 
own  account,  and  he  soon  proved  his  capability,  efficiency  and  trustworthiness. 

The  year  1876  witnessed  his  arrival  in  Portland.  Here  he  was  first  employed 
by  the  firm  of  Green  &  Leonard,  who  at  that  time  owned  the  water  system  of 
the  city  and  also  the  gas  plant.  Mr.  Langford  did  all  of  their  work  in  his  line, 
building  for  them  the  first  water-works  of  Portland  at  the  foot  of  Lincoln  street, 
where  the  plant  of  the  Portland  Lumber  Company  is  now  located.  Later  he 
built  the  Palentine  water-works.  Subsequently  these  entire  holdings  were  taken 
over  by  the  city.  From  the  beginning  of  his  residence  here  his  business  has 
constantly  increased  in  volume  and  importance,  and  long  since  he  has  been  ac- 
corded a  foremost  position  among  the  contractors  and  builders  of  the  city.  Some 
of  Portland's  finest  structures  are  monuments  to  his  skill,  handiwork,  his  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  his  unassailable  business  integrity.  He  was  the  builder  of 
the  Portland  Hotel,  the  Weinhard  brewery,  the  Weinhard  block,  the  shops  of 
the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  at  Albina,  and  the  Worcester  build- 
ing. The  work  for  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  was  dcme  under 
the  Villard  administration.  In  1889  he  built  for  the  United  States  government 
the  North  Head  lighthouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  His  long  ex- 
perience enables  him  to  speak  authoritatively  upon  questions  of  masonic  con- 
struction, for  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  scientific  principles  of  building 
as  well  as  with  all  practical  phases  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Langford  has  been  married  twice.  He  first  wedded  Miss  Jennie  Mc- 
Kneight,  and  unto  them  were  born  two  sons,  George  H.  and  Edward  H.,  both 
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of  whom  are  now  associated  with  their  father  in  business.  They  received 
practical  training  under  him  and  are  well  qualified  to  render  him  valuable 
assistance  in  the  execution  of  important  contracts  that  are  now  awarded  him. 
Mr.  Langford's  first  marriage  was  celebrated  about  1869.  In  1893  he  wedded 
Mrs.  Sophia  Holmes,  the  widow  of  his  former  business  partner. 

In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Langford  is  an  Elk,  an  Odd  Fellow  and  United 
Workman,  and  religiously  he  is  connected  with  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  church. 
He  belongs  to  the  Portland  Cricket  Club  and  is  fond  of  all  outdoor  athletics 
but  prefers  cricket.  He  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party. 
His  standing  in  business  circles  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  honored 
with  the  presidency  of  the  Master  Masons  Contractors  Association,  being  the 
presiding  officer  of  that  body  at  the  present  time.  The  life  history  of  George 
Langford  is  assuredly  an  interesting  one  as  it  indicates  what  may  be  accomplished 
when  determination,  diligence  and  talent  are  arrayed  against  drawbacks,  difficulties 
and  trials.  The  result  is  almost  absolutely  certain.  The  former  qualities  are 
invincible  and  know  no  defeat.  The  conditions  of  his  early  youth  aroused  his 
self-reliance  and  independence  and  developed  a  strong,  vigorous  manhood  that 
has  enabled  him  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  life  and  find  for  them  ready  and 
accurate  solution.  The  most  envious  cannot  grudge  him  his  success,  so  honorably 
and  worthily  has  it  been  won. 


AMEDEE  M.  SMITH. 


Amedee  M.  Smith,  deceased,  was  numbered  among  those  who  contributed  to 
the  material  development  and  the  moral  progress  of  Portland,  where  for  many 
years  he  was  classed  as  a  citizen  whose  labors  were  directly  beneficial  to  many 
lines  which  have  constituted  factors  in  Portland's  growth  and  improvement. 
Known  and  honored  for  his  sterling  traits  of  manhood  and  for  what  he  accom- 
plished in  industrial  circles,  his  death  came  as  a  distinct  loss  to  the  city  when  on 
the  29th  of  September,  1894,  he  passed  away.  He  had  arrived  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  1865,  at  which  time  he  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-six  years.  His 
birth  had  occurred  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1839  and  in  tracing  the 
ancestral  history  of  the  family  it  is  found  that  at  a  remote  period  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia  his  American  progenitor  arrived  in  that  country  from  Eng- 
land. The  climate  was  bleak,  the  opportunities  seemed  limited  in  a  country 
where  winter  long  lingered,  therefore  the  Smith  family  later  removed  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  sut^equently  became  residents  of  New  Jersey.  Freeman  Smith, 
who  was  bom  in  the  latter  state,  removed  to  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1842  became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  vicinity  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  aided 
in  founding  that  city  and  also  claimed  and  improved  a  tract  of  raw  land.  He 
was  a  son  of  Dr.  Isaac  Smith,  a  successful  and  talented  physician,  who  had 
served  as  colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  from  Hunterdon  county.  New  Jersey,  in 
the  Revolutionary  war  until  1777  when  he  resigned  his  commission  in  order  to 
accept  an  appointment  as  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  his  state. 

Amedee  M.  Smith,  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  eleven  children,  was  reared  on 
the  Iowa  frontier  where  he  remained  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war, 
when  he  enlisted  in  defense  of  the  Union  which  his  grandfather  had  aided  in 
founding.  He  became  a  member  of  Company  F,  Twenty-fourth  Iowa  Infantry, 
with  which  he  served  for  three  years  as  a  non-commissioned  officer.  In  early 
manhood  he  also  learned  the  pottery  business  under  his  brother,  Freeman  Smith 
who  owned  and  conducted  a  pottery  in  Iowa. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Speel- 
man,  who  was  bom  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  a  daughter  of  A.  E.  Speelman, 
a  native  of  the  Keysone  state  and  a  glass  blower  by  trade.  On  account  of  im- 
paired eye-sight  Mr.  Speelman  gave  up  his  position  in  the  east  and  in  the  early 
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'50s  established  his  home  on  a  farm  near  Marion,  Linn  county,  Iowa.  His  last 
years,  however,  were  spent  at  Vemdale,  Minnesota.  He  held  membership  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The  family  of  which  he  was  a  representative  came 
from  Germany  while  his  wife  was  a  member  of  the  Isherwood  family  of  English 
extraction.  As  stated,  their  daughter  Mary,  became  the  wife  of  Amedee  M. 
Smith  and  in  1865  with  the  one  child,  who  had  been  bom  to  them  in  Iowa,  they 
started  for  the  Pacific  coast,  traveling  by  way  of  Panama  and  San  Francisco. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Smith's  parents,  who  settled  in  Albany,  Or^on, 
but  in  1866  removed  to  Buena  Vista,  where  the  father  died  in  1881  at  the  ven- 
erable age  of  eighty-nine  years.  Freeman  Smith,  a  brother  of  A.  M.  Smith,  had 
made  the  journey  in  the  same  year  by  way  of  the  isthmus  route  to  Oregon,  while 
during  the  'sos  three  other  brothers  had  arrived  on  the  Pacific  coast — Henry, 
who  settled  near  Eugene,  Oregon;  James,  who  died  soon  after  reaching  fiiis 
state ;  and  W.  H.,  who  took  up  land  in  Clatsop  county. 

After  residing  in  Albany  for  a  year  A.  M.  Smith  removed  to  Buena  Vista, 
Polk  county,  where  suitable  clay  land  was  found  for  pottery  purposes.  He  and 
his  brother  were  then  joined  by  their  father  in  establishing  the  first  pottery  busi- 
ness on  the  Pacific  coast.  From  the  beginning  the  enterprise  prospered  as  a 
home-made  article  could  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  which  had  to  be  im- 
ported from  the  east.  In  1870  A.  M.  Smith  purchased  the  interest  of  his  father 
and  brother  and  successfully  conducted  the  enterprise  alone  until  1883.  Two 
years  before  he  established  his  headquarters  in  Portland  and  removed  his  family 
to  this  city.  His  enterprise,  small  in  its  inception,  grew  to  large  proportions  untU 
the  plant  covered  several  acres.  In  1883  on  the  river  front  and  Sherlock  avenue 
he  erected  a  three-story  building,  two  hundred  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  on 
a  lot  two  hundred  by  six  hundred  feet  and  installed  six  large  kilns.  The  business 
was  then  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Oregon  Pottery  Company,  with 
Mr.  Smith  as  president  and  James  Steel  as  secretary.  Their  manufactured  product 
consisted  of  all  kinds  of  vitrified  pipes,  while  the  Buena  Vista  plant  was  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  pottery.  A  disastrous  fire  destroyed  the  Portland  plant  in  1890, 
but  with  characteristic  energy  Mr.  Smith  began  the  erection  of  brick  buildings  on 
the  same  site  and  a  tract  of  land  adjoinin^^.  The  factory  was  soon  again  in  work- 
ing operation  with  new  and  improved  equipment  and  at  all  times  and  in  every  de- 
partment has  been  kept  abreast  with  the  progress  manifest  in  pottery  manufac- 
ture. Mr.  Smith  lived  to  see  wonderful  changes  in  the  business  and  in  the  methods 
of  handling  the  outout.  In  the  early  days  pottery  manufacturers  would  start  out 
from  their  kilns  with  a  load  of  their  wares  which  they  sold  throughout  the  Willa- 
mette valley,  traveling  on  from  day  to  day  until  all  was  disposed  of.  However, 
with  the  building  of  railroads  and  the  increase  in  the  capacity  of  their  plants  they 
began  making  large  shipments  by  rail.  Mr.  Smith  continued  as  president  of  the 
company  until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  namesake,  the 
business  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Western  Qay  Manufacturing 
Company  in  1897,  with  A.  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  as  president  and  manager;  W.  H. 
Britts,  vice  president;  and  Blaine  R.  Smith,  secretary  and  treasurer.  In  1890 
the  manufacture  of  pottery  was  discontinued  and  the  plant  devoted  entirely  to 
the  manufacture  of  their  other  products. 

Mr.  Smith's  interests  always  centered  in  his  home  and  his  success  was  all  the 
more  gratifyinef  to  him  because  of  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  him  to  provide 
liberally  for  his  family.  Unto  him  and  his  wife  were  bom  seven  children  but 
one  son,  Albert  G.,  died  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  an  infant  died  in  Iowa. 
The  others  were:  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  W.  H.  Britts:  Amedee  M. ;  Blaine  R. ; 
Mai-y  E,  the  wife  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Sellwood ;  all  residents  of  Portland ;  and  Leta  R., 
the  wife  of  Roger  H.  Haselton  of  Underwood,  Washington.  Following  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  in  1883,  Mr.  Smith  wedded  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Coulter,  of  Connells- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  and  they  became  parents  of  two  children,  Harold  S.  and 
Mildred. 
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Mr.  Smith  was  long  a  devoted  member  of  the  Taylor  Street  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  served  on  its  board  of  trustees  and  took  active  part  in  its  work.  A 
contemporary  biographer  has  said  of  him:  "His  influence  was  always  for  the 
good  and  his  sympathy,  his  benevolence  and  his  kindly  greeting  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  duties  were  performed  with 
the  greatest  care  and  throughout  life  his  personal  honor  and  integrity  were  with- 
out blemish.  His  character  as  it  was  manifested  to  his  associates  was  remark- 
able for  its  simplicity;  he  had  great  earnestness  and  concentration  of  purpose;  in 
planning  he  was  deliberate  but  forceful;  in  his  business  dealings  he  was  ever 
prompt,  reliable  and  entirely  trustworthy  and  he  gained  a  greater  degree  of  suc- 
cess than  many  who  at  the  start  were  blessed  with  better  advantages." 


AMEDEE  M.  SMITH,  Jr. 

There  is  no  man  who  occupies  a  more  enviable  position  in  the  industrial  and 
financial  circles  of  Portland  than  Amedee  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  not  alone  by  reason  of 
the  success  he  has  achieved  but  also  owing  to  the  straightforward  business  policy 
he  has  ever  followed  in  keeping  with  the  highest  standard  of  commercial  ethics. 
It  is  true  he  entered  upon  a  business  already  established  in  becoming  his  father's 
associate  in  the  Oregon  Pottery  Company,  but  since  assuming  the  management  he 
has  enlarged  the  enterprise  and  extended  its  scope  and  has  wrought  along  modem 
business  lines  in  developing  one  of  the  leading  productive  industries  of  Portland. 

A  native  of  Polk  coimty,  Oregon,  he  was  bom  at  Buena  Vista  December  i6, 
1868,  and  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  on  the  removal  of  his  parents  to  Port- 
land where  he  continued  his  education  through  the  grammar  grades  of  the  public 
school  and  in  the  high  school  until  ill  health  caused  him  to  relinquish  his  studies 
when  in  the  senior  year.  He  fully  recuperated  during  six  months  spent  in  southern 
Oregon  and  upon  his  return  home  became  actively  associated  with  his  father  in 
business.  He  was  at  first  connected  with  the  Buena  Vista  factory  and  in  1888 
accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  Portland  plant,  so  that  he  gained  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business  in  manufacturing  lines  and  was  well  able  to  direct  the 
labors  of  those  who  were  employed  at  the  plants.  In  1890  he  entered  the  oflSce 
of  the  company  as  bookkeeper  and  in  1893  was  elected  vice  president  and  man- 
ager of  the  Oregon  Pottery  Company,  remaining  as  second  executive  officer  until 
1894  when  at  first  father's  death  he  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  at  the  same  time 
becoming  general  manager.  Later,  in  1897,  the  business  was  then  reorgan- 
ized as  the  Western  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  with  Mr.  Smith  as 
president  and  manager,  W.  H.  Britts,  vice  president,  and  Blaine  R.  Smith,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  These  three  gentlemen  are  sole  owners  of  the  stock  of  the 
company  and  working  in  the  utmost  harmony  in  the  establishment  and  expansion 
of  an  enterprise  which  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  industrial  interests  on 
the  coast  They  are  now  making  shipments  not  only  to  all  of  the  states  in  this 
part  of  the  country  but  as  far  north  as  British  Coltmibia  and  Alaska.  Their 
export  trade  reaches  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  product  of  the  house  is 
Increasing  year  by  year. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  in  Portland  in  1892  to  Miss  Alice  M.  Johnson,  a 
native  of  Point  Reyes,  California,  who  was  educated  in  the  University  of  the 
Pacific  and  is  a  lady  of  broad  and  liberal  culture.  Fraternally  Mr.  Smith  is  con- 
nected with  Mount  Tabor  Lodge,  No.  42,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  has  attained  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in  Oregon  Consistory.  He  has  also  crossed 
the  sands  of  the  desert  with  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  holds  member- 
ship in  Al  Kader  Temple.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican 
party  and  he  belongs  to  the  Manufacturers  Association  and  to  the  Oregon  His- 
torical Society,  being  especially  interested  in  movements  connected  with  the  per- 
petuation of  the  annals  of  the  pioneers. 
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For  many  years  he  has  been  an  officer  in  the  Taylor  Street  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church,  was  for  some  time  superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school  and  has  also 
been  a  worker  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  His  influence  is 
always  on  the  side  of  moral  progress  and  he  has  been  a  liberal  contributor  to 
good  works  done  in  the  name  of  charity  and  religion.  In  all  his  business  life  he 
has  never  taken  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  another  or  gained  his  success 
at  the  cost  of  another's  prosperity.  He  has  followed  constructive  measures, 
building  up  trade  through  the  merit  of  his  output  and  the  honesty  of  his  business 
methods.  His  name  is  today  honored  wherever  he  is  known  and  most  of  all 
where  he  is  best  known. 


WILLIAM  BECK. 


*  William  Beck  was  bom  November  2,  181 7,  in  Roxbury,  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  the  sixth  son  of  Christian  and  Lana  (Ahl)  Beck.  His  ancestry  was  German. 
His  grandfather  Beck  emigrated  to  America  in  early  manhood.  His  grand- 
uncle,  Dr.  John  Peter  Ahl,  bom  in  Berlin,  came  to  this  country  in  the  banning 
of  the  revolution,  settling  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  joined  the  Continental  army  as  surgeon,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  the 
end  of  that  memorable  struggle.  A  few  years  later  "Uncle  Peter"  became  a 
Lutheran  minister. 

The  boyhood  of  Mr.  Beck  was  spent  in  the  environment  of  the  old-fashioned 
home,  under  the  influence  of  the  gentle  mother  whom  he  idolized,  and  the  example 
of  the  father,  an  upright  and  honorable  man,  he  developed  a  character  which  was 
absolutely  impervious  to  every  teniptation  in  later  life.    He  made  the  most  of  his 
early  opportunities  and  learned  the  trade  of  gunsmith  in  those  days  when  every- 
thing was  done  by  hand.    He  was  a  natural  mechanic  and  with  his  indomitable 
perservance  and  exact  methods,  he  soon  became  an  expert ;  he  was  noted  for  his 
beautiful  workmanship.    He  heard  the  call  of  the  west  and  in  early  manhood  left 
Pennsylvania  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  frontier  state  of  Missouri.    At  Columbia 
in  that  state  he  met  the  beautiful  English  girl  who  won  his  heart.    Anne  Elizabeth 
Hills  was  bom  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Stephen 
and  Elizabeth  Hills,  of  Ashford,  Kent  county,  England.    Mr.  Hills,  an  architect 
of  prominence,  came  to  Boston  in  1796  and  the  house  he  erected  for  himself  in 
1799  is  still  standing  in  what  is  now  the  heart  of  that  old  city.     His  work  in 
Philadelphia  attracted  attention  and  he  was  the  builder  as  well  as  the  architect  of 
the  state  house  at  Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was 
laid.  May  31,  1819.    Seventy-eight  years  later  this  fine  edifice  was  destroyed  by 
fire.    In  1825  Mr.  Hills  retumed  to  his  beautiful  home  at  Royal  Leamington  Spa — 
a  town  and  celebrated  watering-place  in  Warwickshire,  England.     It  was  here 
the  girlhood  of  Anne  Elizabeth  was  spent.    She  wandered  about  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  Kenilworth  and  spent  many  happy  hours  under  the  magnificent  trees 
and  roaming  at  will  through  the  historic  halls  of  Warwick  Castle,  among  the 
relics  of  a  by-gone  day.    In  1837  her  father  was  recalled  to  the  United  States  to 
build  the  state  house  at  Jefferson  City,  Missouri.    Immediately  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  capitol  he  built  the  university  at  Columbia.    On  March  16,  1846,  at 
Columbia,  Missouri,  William  Beck  and  Anne  Elzabeth  Hills  were  married.    They 
went  first  to  Hannibal,  Missouri ;  later  moved  to  St.  Louis ;  they  then  settled  at 
Liberty,  Missouri,  where  Mr.  Beck  was  superintendent  at  the  United   States 
arsenal ;  and  they  lived  three  years  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

In  1849  when  the  wave  of  excitement  following  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Califomia  swept  over  the  land,  Mr.  Beck  promptly  struck  out  for  the  golden 
west.  Before  very  much  of  the  long  joumey  had  been  accomplished  his  money 
was  stolen  and  he  was  obliged  to  return.  Three  years  later,  with  his  wife  and 
little  boy,  he  again  tumed  his  face  toward  the  sunset  land ;  this  time  Or^ron  was 
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his  destination.  In  making  his  preparations  he  had,  with  characteristic  thoughtf  ul- 
ncss  provided  against  every  possible  contingency,  thus  escaping  many  of  the  trials 
and  hardships  incident  to  the  trip  across  the  plains,  and  made  the  long  journey  in 
comparative  comfort  and  safety,  arriving  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  November, 
1852.  He  immediately  established  himself  on  Front  street,  between  Morrison 
and  Yamhill,  and  prospered  from  the  first.  In  those  early  days  his  neighbors 

•  were:    Aarcm  Meier,  founder  of  the  Meier  &  Frank  Ccwnpany,  John  Wilson. 

*  founder  of  the  Olds,  Wortman  &  King  Company ;  and  Joseph  A.  Strowbridge, 
I       founder  of  the  J.  A.  Strowbridge  Leather  Company.    These  pioneer  merchants 

were  life-long  friends  and  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  little  town  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  This  quartette  was  the  first  to 
protest  in  loud  voice  against  the  erection  of  any  buildings  upon  the  river  side  of 
Front  street ;  but  the  council  "couldn't  see  it"  and  the  beauty  of  Portland's  magnifi- 
cent harbor,  which  could  float  the  commerce  of  the  world,  was  sacrificed  to  the 
cupidity  and  avarice  of  man. 

The  little  shop  behind  the  store  was  a  rendezvous  for  everybody.  Willamette 
Company  No.  i,  Portland  volunteer  fire  department,  was  organized  and  held 
many  of  its  meetings  here.  The  "stranger  within  the  gates"  was  always  cordially 
welcomed;  many  a  homesick  and  disheartened  man  was  cheered  and  comforted 
by  the  sympathy  and  timely  assistance,  so  generously  given  by  the  man  who 
worked  so  hard  himself.  No  one  ever  appealed  in  vain ;  for  four  thousand  miles 
from  the  center  of  civilization  was  too  long  a  walk  for  the  professional  tramp. 
But  the  time  came  when  he  was  obliged  to  draw  the  color  line  in  conferring  his 
benefactions.  Late  one  afternoon  au  Indian  Suddenly  appeared  in  the  shop ;  he 
said  he  had  c(Mne  from  "O-Koke  si-4li  Iflrz-bt/*  and  was  cold  and  hungry. 
After  he  was  thoroughly  warmed,  Mr.  Beck  took  him  across  the  street  to  a  little 
restaurant,  telling  the  proprietor  to  give  him  a  "square  meal,"  and  be  sure  to 
"fill  him  up."  His  instructions  were  literally  carried  out  and  the  Indian  went 
his  way,  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  a  string  of  beautiful  beads,  which  his  kind 
friends  had  given  him.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Beck  fotmd  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  his  store  swarming  with  Indians,  old  and  young,  big  and  little,  squaws  and 
pappooses;  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  tribe  had  come  to  visit  him;  his  clerks  and 
workmen  had  locked  themselves  in  the  store  awaiting  developments.  The  stal- 
wart brave  with  his  beads  around  his  neck  coolly  informed  Mr.  Beck  that  these 
were  "Ni-Ka  Til-a-Kums,"  that  they  were  hungry  and  wanted  a  "Pot-latch" 
tea  Mr.  Beck  took  in  the  situation,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do  and  he  did 
it  but  before  he  finished  his  job  he  had  bankrupted  the  stock  in  two  little  restau- 
rants and  Charlie  McGinn's  bakery.  He  completed  the  programme  by  present- 
ing each  of  his  guests  with  a  bead  necklace  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion  and 
then  told  them  to  "Klat-a-wa !"  and  "Hy-ak !"  about  it.  The  Indians  were  his 
friends  and  in  1855,  just  before  they  went  on  the  warpath,  Mr.  Beck  received 
a  hint  of  what  was  going  on,  he  notified  the  citizens  and  worked  at  his  bench  day 
and  night.  Every  gun,  pistol  and  knife,  in  his  store  was  carefully  hidden  away, 
and  when  the  Indians  came  demanding  these  articles  he  told  them  he  had  sold 
them  all  to  the  "Boston  men."  Later  the  government  bought  all  his  stock  to 
equip  the  volunteers,  who  went  to  the  front.  He  sold  at  a  gold  valuation; 
waited  eight  years  for  his  money ;  and  was  paid  in  green  backs,  then  a  depreciated 
currency.  As  this  little  episode  occurred  during  a  republican  administration, 
his  democratic  principles  were  somewhat  strengthened  thereby. 

Mr.  Beck  was  prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  little  town  but  probably 
his  greatest  surprise  was  when  he  was  chosen  a  justice  of  the  peace.    "I'm  not 
a  lawyer/"  he  said,  "why  did  they  want  me?"    A  room  adjoining  his  shop  was 
bis  office.    "Squire"  Beck  was  very  popular  in  at  least  one  branch  of  his  official 
duty.    He  was  so  obliging  and  kind-hearted  that  he  deemed  it  no  hardship  to 
get  up  Sit  midnight  to  marry  a  belated  couple;  the  ceremony  was  always  per- 
formed in  his  own  parlor  and  the  form  was  unique  as  it  was  original,  "two 
questions,    his    blessing  and  a  beauty   Amen!    from   one  of   the  witness."    It 
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was  a  matter  of  pride,  that  no  divorce  court  had  ever  been  able  to  undo  a  knot 
which  he  had  tied. 

He  was  the  pioneer  gunsmith  of  Oregon  and  he  increased  his  stock  to  meet 
the  growing  development  of  the  trade,  adding  new  lines  and  departments  until 
he  had  the  finest  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  In  later  years  his  son 
William  G.  Beck  was  associated  with  him,  and  the  firm  of  William  Beck  & 
Son  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  Portland.  Mr.  Beck  was  progressive 
and  enterprising,  and  was  among  the  first  to  improve  his  business  property  with 
substantial  buildings. 

Beautiful  Rosedale,  his  summer  home  two  miles  from  the  city,  was  the  pride 
of  his  heart.  With  his  own  hands  he  cleared  the  ground  and  planted  his  trees. 
The  days  spent  here  were  probably  the  happiest  of  his  life,  although  he  worked 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  he  called  it  "recreation."  The  magnificent  fruit  and 
vegetables  raised  in  Oregon  today  are  no  finer  than  those  which  came  from  the 
Rosedale  orchards  and  gardens;  not  a  pound  was  ever  sold — it  was  only  for 
his  friends  and  those  who  were  unable  to  buy.  Many  Sundays  found  him  at 
Rosedale  and  at  evening  when  he  drove  back  to  the  city  he  told  his  friends  he 
had  "been  in  church  all  day." 

How  it  would  have  rejoiced  his  heart  if  he  could  have  seen  the  Portland  of 
today;  its  fine  buildings  and  wonderful  development;  the  east  side  with  miles 
of  beautiful  homes  in  every  direction,  and  long  lines  of  factories,  wharves  and 
warehouses  where  the  deer  came  down  to  drink  and  the  wild  blackberry  vine 
had  flourished.  Probably  no  pioneer  ever  loved  and  appreciated  Oregon  more 
than  Mr.  Beck.  He  always  thought  the  boundaries  of  the  Oregon  country  shotdd 
have  been  left  "where  the  Lord  had  placed  them,  between  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean."  When  we  remember  that  the  original  Oregon  included 
nearly  half  a  million  square  miles  and  the  state  of  Or^on  now  is  almost  as 
large  as  the  combined  areas  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  we 
must  admit  that  his  faith  in  her  future  greatness  was  boundless,  if  measured  by 
the  standard  of  his  love. 

In  1870,  just  after  the  first  trans-continental  railroad  had  been  completed, 
Mr.  Beck  went  east  for  a  visit;  his  stay  was  short.  He  said  their  mountains 
were  only  hills;  they  had  cut  down  all  the  big  trees,  and  their  rivers  (with  one 
or  two  exceptions)  were  frog  ponds;  you  couldn't  eat  a  cherry  after  dark,  and 
the  mosquitoes  would  eat  you  if  you  staid  long  enough;  he  breathed  nothing 
but  coal  smoke  after  he  crossed  the  Rockies,  and  was  "delighted  to  get  back 
to  the  pure  air  and  blessed  rain  of  Oregon." 

Mr.  Beck  loved  children,  and  they  were  always  his  loyal  friends.  No  greater 
treat  could  be  given  a  child  than  a  visit  to  "Santa  Claus'  Headquarters"  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon.  He  was  a  stanch  democrat — ^in  fact,  he  was  like  the  Ken- 
tucky gentleman  who  was  "bawn"  a  colonel.  The  second  growth  of  Portland's 
citizens  were  strongly  inclined  to  democracy ;  one  little  boy  of  republican  ancestry, 
declared  his  intentions — ^"Papa,  I  guess  Fm  a  democrat !"  "Well !  my  son,  what 
is  a  democrat?"  "Why!  Papa,  a  democrat  is  a  man  that  when  a  fellow  fights 
him  he  just  fights  back  to  him  like  uncle  Beck." 

The  building  of  the  first  bridge  across  the  Willamette  at  Portland  was  the 
crowning  effort  in  the  life  of  William  Beck.  For  this  he  gave  generously  of 
his  time  and  money,  working  faithfully  and  with  untiring  perseverance  in  the 
face  of  bitter  opposition,  often  from  unexpected  quarters.  In  1880  the  com- 
pany was  organized  with  Mr.  Beck  as  president  and  the  work  b^;un ;  then  came 
six  years  of  weary  waiting  and  repeated  disappointment  until  the  enterprise 
seemed  a  hopeless  failure;  everyone  was  discouraged  except  Mr.  Beck;  he  was 
always  enthusiastic  and  hopeful.  When  his  friends  greeted  him  with — ^"What 
about  that  bridge,  Mr.  Beck?" — ^he  cheerfully  replied,  "I  see!  I  see!  I  see  it 
yet,  that  bridge  across  the  Will-a-mette."  When  at  last  every  objection  had  been 
silenced,  every  obstacle  removed  and  construction  resumed,  his  heart  was  filled 
with  joy.    In  eight  months  the  bridge  was  finished  and  formally  opened  April  12, 
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,1887;  this  was  his  day  of  triumph.  Those  who  were  with  him  never  forget  his 
face  as  the  huge  draw  swung  for  the  first  time  and  the  booming  cannon  an- 
nounced the  fact ;  cheer  after  cheer  went  up  from  the  waiting  crowds ;  every  bell 
in  the  city  rang  out  in  joyful  chorus ;  and  every  whistle  on  the  river  echoed  and 
re-echoed  the  general  rejoicing,  while  the  bands  played  "America."  When  they 
struck  up  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  he  arose  in  his  carriage  and  waved  his  silk  hat, 
(worn  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life)  then  the  strong  man  sank  back  upon 
the  cushions  and  cried  like  a  child.  "I  couldn't  help  it !"  he  apologized,  "I  thought 
I  was  in  heaven  but  Oregon  is  all  right  boys  E" 

His  home  life  was  ideal,  nothing  was  too  good  for  his  family,  everything 
his  loving  heart  could  suggest  or  his  willing  hands  provide  was  theirs ;  he  main- 
tained a  luxurious  table  and  his  hospitably  was  proverbial.  Personally,  he  cared 
very  little  for  these  things  but  he  Hked  to  see  others  enjoy  them.  Self-sacrificing 
and  generous,  the  measure  of  his  three  score  and  ten  was  filled  with  love  for 
those  who  needed  it.  If  he  ever  had  an  enemy,  he  never  knew  it.  A  good 
citizen,  a  true  friend,  he  died  as  he  had  lived — an  honest  man. 

The  death  of  William  Beck  occurred  October  24,  1889,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  children :  William  G.  Beck, 
Mrs.  Edwin  Stone  and  George  A.  Beck;  four  grandchildren:  Anne  Thornton 
(Beck)  Noltner,  William  G.  Beck,  Jr.,  Mary  Louise  (Beck)  Cruikshank  and 
William  Edwin  Stone ;  and  also  one  great-grandchild,  William  Louis  Cruikshank. 


HARKNESS  L.  CHAPIN. 

Activity  in  real-estate  circles  is  an  unmistakable  indication  of  the  spirit  of 
growth  and  enterprise  in  a  town  or  city  and  the  efforts  of  the  real-estate  dealer 
are  a  most  potent  and  far-reaching  element  in  the  advancement  and  upbuilding 
of  a  community.  In  this  connection  Haiicness  L.  Qiapin  is  deserving  of  nrore 
than  passing  notice  as  he  has  been  most  active  in  laying  out  and  improving  city 
and  suburban  additions,  although  at  the  present  time  he  is  giving  his  attention  to 
the  development  of  fruit  lands  in  the  Rogue  River  valley.  It  seems  that  he  is 
bound  to  succeed  in  any  field  to  which  he  turns  his  attention,  but  a  careful  analy- 
zation  of  his  life  record  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  close  application  and  inde- 
fatigable energy  constitute  the  root  of  his  success.  Moreover  his  labors  are  of  a 
character  that  contribute  to  the  upbuilding  and  development  of  the  state  as  well 
as  to  his  individual  prosperity  and  he  therefore  deserves  mention  among  Port- 
land's representative  business  men. 

Like  the  great  majority  of  enterprising  citizens  here  he  is  one  of  Oregon's 
sons  by  adoption.  He  was  bom  in  Maple  Rapids,  Michigan,  September  11, 
1863.  His  father,  Lucius  T.  Chapin,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  who  fol- 
bwed  the  occupation  of  farming.  A  man  of  the  highest  character,  he  was  uni- 
versally respected  and  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  deep  regret  when  in  1901 
he  passed  away,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  He  was  descended  from  one 
of  two  brothers,  who  came  from  England  to  Massachusetts  in  1640.  They  were 
prominently  connected  with  colonial  affairs  and  their  descendants  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Chapin  is  still  living  in  St. 
Louis,  Michigan.  She  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Lucy  Capen,  is  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont and  a  daughter  of  Edward  L.  and  Cynthia  Capen.  She  has  now  reached 
the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  Her  family  numbered  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter and  those  still  living  are  Wallace  E.  Chapin,  a  farmer  of  Michigan ;  C.  May, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Vine,  of  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  where  he  is  serv- 
ing as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church ;  and  Harkness  L.,  who  is  the  youngest. 

The  last  named  completed  his  education  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1887,  with  the  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree.   For  fourteen  years  he  engaged  in  civil  engineering,  spending  the  last 
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twelve  years  of  that  period  at  Duluth,  Minnesota.  In  the  fall  of  1901  he  came 
to  Portland  and  soon  afterward  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Potter  &  Chapin.  Recognizing  that  there  was  a  broad  and  fruit- 
ful field  in  that  line  he  bent  his  energies  to  the  establishment  of  a  profitable 
business.  He  began  the  development  of  property  on  the  Mt.  Scott  car  line, 
known  as  Arleta  Park  additions,  Nos.  2,  3  and  4.  In  the  fall  of  1904  Mr.  Pot- 
ter removed  to  San  Francisco  after  which  Mr.  Chapin  continued  the  business 
alone,  developing  the  Alberta  street  district,  consisting  of  Ina  Park,  Lester 
Park  and  Elberta  additions  to  Portland.  During  the  summer  of  1907  Mr.  Pot- 
ter again  joined  with  Mr.  Chapin  in  the  conduct  of  real-estate  interests  under  the 
firm  name  of  the  Potter-Chapin  Realty  Company,  developing  the  great  sea- 
side resort  known  as  Bay  Ocean,  comprising  six  hundred  acres,  which  has  been 
subdivided  into  about  three  thousand  lots.  The  sales  in  this  tract  have  thus  far 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

In  January,  1910,  Mr.  Potter  purchased  Mr.  Chapin's  interest  in  the  Potter- 
Chapin  Realty  Company  and  Mr.  Chapin  is  now  engaged  in  developing  fruit 
lands  at  Wolf  Creek  Cove  in  the  Rogue  River  valley.  He  has  in  that  tract  about 
thirteen  hundred  acres,  which  is  being  rapidly  planted,  mostly  to  pears,  and  is 
being  sold  in  five  and  twenty  acre  tracts.  This  is  proving  a  profitaUe  venture 
and  Mr.  Chapin  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  real-estate  men 
of  Portland  and  the  Pacific  northwest,  his  labors  being  a  source  of  material 
benefit  to  the  district. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1890,  at  Tecumseh,  Michigan,  Mr.  Chapin  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Ina  May  Daglish  and  unto  them  were  bom  five  children: 
Stanley  D.,  seventeen  years  of  age;  Genevieve,  fifteen  years  of  age;  Marian, 
Ina  and  Leland,  aged  respectively  fourteen,  eleven  and  six  years.  In  1908  Mr. 
Chapin  built  an  attractive  home  at  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Wasco  streets 
in  the  Holladay  Park  addition  to  the  city,  it  being  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest 
residences  in  that  section  of  the  city.  Mr.  Chapin  is  a  stalwart  republican  in 
politics,  having  firm  faith  in  the  principles  of  the  party,  but  is  not  bound  by 
party  ties  at  local  elections,  nor  does  he  ever  seek  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  office.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Hawthorne  Park  Presby- 
terian church,  in  which  he  is  serving  as  deacon,  and  in  the  work  of  which  both 
are  greatly  interested.  In  Masonry  he  has  attained  high  rank,  having  taken  the 
thirty-second  degree,  and  belongs  to  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Eastern  Star.  Mr.  Chapin  be- 
longs also  to  the  Modem  Woodmen  Camp  of  Portland  and  scmie  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  his  recreations  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Irvington  Tennis  Club.  His  activities  touch  the  general  interests  of 
society,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  dominates  the  west  is  manifest  in  his 
life  and  leads  to  successful  accomplishment  in  all  that  he  undertakes.  Recog- 
nizing the  ever  broadening  opportunities  of  the  growing  west,  he  has  in  the 
period  of  his  residence  here  met  with  substantial  and  well  merited  success  and 
Portland  has  benefited  by  his  efforts  in  the  field  of  real  estate. 


HENRY  WEINHARD. 


Henry  Weinhard,  whose  progressive  spirit  was  manifest  not  only  in  the 
conduct  of  private  business  interests  but  also  in  other  ways  whereby  the  best 
interests  of  the  city  have  been  materially  promoted,  was  a  resident  of  Portland 
from  1857  ^"til  l^is  death  on  the  20th  of  September,  1904.  At  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  this  city  he  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven  years,  full  of  energy 
and  determination  and  quick  to  perceive  the  opportunities  which  the  west  offered 
to  those  who  were  able  to  undertake  her  upbuilding. 

He  was  born  in  1830  in  Lindenbronn,  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  and  there  spent 
his  youthful  days.   After  completing  his  education  he  entered  upon  an  apprentice- 
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ship  to  the  brewers'  trade  and  after  he  had  attained  his  majority  decided  to 
seek  a  home  in  the  new  world,  for  the  reports  which  he  had  heard  concerning 
America  and  its  opportunities  led  him  to  the  belief  that  he  might  make  a  more 
rapid  advance  in  business  circles  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Accordingly  in 
1852  he  sailed  for  the  United  States  and  for  two  years  thereafter  was  con- 
nected with  the  brewing  business  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  1856  Mr.  Weinhard  made  his  way  again  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  sailed 
for  the  Pacific  countries  by  way  of  the  isthmus  route.  After  a  residence  of 
six  months  in  Vancouver,  Washington,  he  arrived  in  Portland  in  1857  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  George  Bottler  in  the  establishment  of  a  brewery  on  C 
and  Front  streets.  The  business  did  not  develop  as  rapidly  as  he  had  anticipated 
and  accordingly  Mr.  Weinhard  returned  to  Vancouver,  but  in  1862  again  came 
to  Portland  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  demise.  Following  his 
return  here  he  purchased  a  brewery  on  First  street,  near  Davis,  from  Henry 
Saxton  and  removed  it  to  its  present  site,  purchasing  a  tract  of  land  covering 
two  blocks  and  a  few  small  buildings  comprising  the  present  plant  of  George 
Bottler.  This  time  his  undertaking  was  more  successful  and  the  business  en- 
joyed a  continuous  and  healthful  growth.  In  fact  the  patronage  increased  rapidly 
and  in  the  course  of  time  necessitated  the  erection  of  a  brick  building  cover- 
ing the  entire  block.  Soon  the  City  Brewery  was  installed  in  its  new  home, 
which  was  most  modem  in  all  of  its  equipments  and  appointments.  The  bot- 
tling department  was  located  in  a  large  buildirig  opposite  the  brewery  on  Couch 
street,  while  large  stables  were  maintained  on  Thirteenth  street.  In  the  inter- 
vening years  Mr.  Weinhard  had  given  close  study  to  the  trade  of  manufacturing 
beer  and  improving  its  excellence,  and  that  his  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
successful  is  indicated  by  a  constantly  increasing  trade.  He  never  coiintenanced 
the  manufacture  of  an  inferior  article  at  the  lowest  price  but  always  maintained 
a  high  standard  for  his  product  and,  moreover,  adhered  to  high  principles  of 
honor  in  all  of  his  business  transactions.  Whatever  he  undertook  he  carried 
forward  to  successful  completion  and  his  cooperation  with  various  movements 
contributed  toward  the  city's  upbuilding.  He  erected  a  niunber  of  buildings 
here,  including  large  and  substantial  business  blocks,  and  in  1890  he  erected  the 
Grand  Central  Hotel,  which  covers  one  hundred  feet  on  Third  street  at  the 
comer  of  Flanders  street,  is  five  stories  in  height  with  the  basement,  is  heated 
by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity  and  is  well  furnished  throughout. 

In  1859  Mr-  Weinhard  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Louise  Wagenblast, 
a  native  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  and  unto  them  were  bom  five  children  but 
Bertha  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  Henry  and  Enuna  died  in  infancy. 
Those  living  are:  Annie  C.  and  Louise  H.,  the  former  now  the  wife  of  Paul 
Wessinger  and  the  latter  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Wagner. 

Mr.  Weinhard  belonged  to  Willamette  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  of  Portland, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  business  conditions  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Manufacturers  Association.  In  1888 
he  went  abroad,  visiting  his  old  home  and  other  parts  of  the  European  continent. 
He  never  had  occasion,  however,  to  r^jet  his  determination  to  establish  his 
home  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  here  he  found  the  opportunities  he  sought 
and  in  their  improvement  worked  his  way  steadily  upward  until  he  left  the  ranks 
of  the  many  and  stood  among  the  more  prosperous  few.  While  successful  in 
business  it  was  his  sterling  personal  qualities  that  endeared  Henry  Weinhard  to 
those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  German-American  citizens  of  Portland  and  on  all  matters  relative  to  the 
public  welfare  he  took  a  progressive  stand.  When  funds  were  solicited  to  further 
any  municipal  or  public  project  he  was  one  of  the  largest  contributors  thereto. 
Something  of  the  kindly  spirit  of  Mr.  Weinhard  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  after 
the  failure  of  one  of  the  Portland  banks  he  one  day  met  the  president  of  that 
institution,  a  fellow  countryman,  to  whom  he  said:  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
the  condition  of  the  bank?     I  would  have  furnished  the  funds  neccessary  to 
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tide  you  over  this  crisis."  Such  was  the  spirit  which  ever  animated  him.  A 
friend  could  always  count  upon  his  assistance  and  he  not  only  regretted  the 
trouble  which  came  to  the  banker  but  also  the  losses  which  the  poor  people  sus- 
tained through  the  failure  of  the  bank.  He  was  a  man  of  notable  common  sense 
as  manifest  in  his  clear  judgment,  his  keen  discrimination.  His  wealth  was 
generously  used  for  the  benefit  of  others  and  the  provisions  of  his  will  provided 
liberal  donations  for  charity.  Those  who  knew  Henry  Weinhard  in  the  relations 
of  private  life  entertained  for  him  only  the  highest  respect  because  of  his  generous 
nature,  his  kindly  sympathy  and  his  fidelity  to  high  principles. 


GENERAL  OWEN  SUMMERS. 

The  record  of  General  Owen  Summers  is  one  of  unstained  honor.  Great  crisis 
have  always  called  forth  men  able  to  meet  them  and  to  handle  the  conditions  thus 
brought  about,  and  such  was  the  case  when  the  country  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory entered  upon  warfare  other  than  to  protect  our  interests  upon  American  s<m1. 
For  a  third  of  a  century  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  war  had  figured  in  American 
annals  as  the  military  heroes  of  the  nation.  Then  was  written  another  chapter 
in  our  history,  chronicling  the  deeds  of  men  no  less  valorous,  purposeful  and 
resourceful  than  those  who  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  General  Owen  Summers  came  prominently  into  national  recog- 
nition. Oregon  knew  him  as  one  of  the  most  able  representatives  of  her  Na- 
tional Guard,  but  he  had  not  then  written  his  name  large  upon  the  pages  of  our 
national  history. 

General  Summers  was  bom  in  Brockville,  Canada,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1850. 
but  almost  his  entire  life  has  been  passed  on  this  side  the  border,  for  he  was 
but  an  infant  when  his  parents,  John  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Summers  removed  to 
Chicago,  where  the  father  engaged  in  the  shoe  business.  He  was  left  an  or- 
phan in  1856,  the  father,  mother  and  one  daughter  dying  during  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  that  year,  leaving  four  small  children  to  face  the  world  alone.  The 
three  still  surviving  are  James,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Olds  and  Owen,  all  of  Portland. 
The  little  six-year-old  boy  was  taken  to  a  farm  near  Frankfort,  Will  county, 
Illinois,  and  his  youth  was  a  period  of  laborious  toil,  for  which  he  received  in 
exchange  his  board  and  clothing  and  the  opportunity  for  a  brief  period  of 
pursuing  his  education  in  a  little  log  schoolhouse  in  the  township.  He  was  a 
pupil  at  La  Center,  Lee  county,  Illinois,  when  in  the  spring  of  1864  he  and 
three  of  his  schoolmates,  of  whom  he  was  the  youngest,  put  aside  their  text- 
books to  enlist  for  service  in  the  Civil  war.  He  was  then  but  fourteen  years 
of  age,  weighed  but  one  hundred  pounds  and  was  five  feet  and  one  inch  in 
height.  The  enrolling  officers  at  Dixon  were  loath  to  accept  him  and  the  ex- 
amining physician,  too,  refused  to  pass  him,  but  he  had  resolved  to  become  a 
soldier  and  at  length  secured  the  assistance  of  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  who 
consented  to  become  his  guardian,  so  that  with  the  permission  of  this  man  the 
examining  surgeon  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  him  a  certificate.  Therefore 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1865,  he  was  mustered  into  Company  H,  Third  Illinois 
Cavalry,  at  Dixon,  and  immediately  afterward  joined  his  r^ment  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Mississippi,  later  serving  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  the 
Carolinas.  About  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ordered  with  his  r^ment  to 
St.  Louis,  where  they  were  fitted  out  for  an  expedition  against  the  Sioux  In- 
dians in  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  After  being  mustered  out  December  11,  1865, 
he  returned  to  Lee  county,  Illinois,  where  he  resumed  farming. 

Six  years  were  devoted  to  this  work  and  in  1871  General  Summers  became  a 
resident  of  Chicago,  where  he  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  in  which 
he  not  only  saved  his  own  family  but  that  of  two  others,  although  he  imperiled 
his  life  in  so  doing.     He  engaged  in  business  as  a  contractor  during  the  re- 
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building  of  the  city.     Attracted  by  the   reports   which  he  heard  concerning 
Oregon,  he  made  his  way  to  Portland  in  January,  1875,  ^^^  days  later  pro- 
ceeded to  San  Francisco  and  thence  returned  to  Chicago.  Six  weeks  later  he 
again  made  his  way  to  San  Francisco  and  after  two  years  there  passed  spent 
six  months  in  San  Di^o,  CaHfomia,  as  a  government  contractor.     He  then 
again  went  to  San  Francisco  and  in  January,  1879,  arrived  in  Portland,  where 
be  became  identified  with  commercial  interests,  establishing  a  crockery  store  at 
No.  183  First  street.    Six  months  later  he  was  joined  by  his  brother-in-law,  J. 
C.  Olds,  under  the  firm  style  of  Olds  &  Summers,  and  they  conducted  both  a 
wholesale   and   retail   business,   becoming  one   of   the   foremost  firms   in   the 
crockery  trade  in  the  northwest.     A  disastrous  fire  destroyed  their  building 
and  stock  in  1886  but  they  soon  resumed  business  on  Yamhill,  between  First 
and  Second  streets.     Later  they  returned  to  No.  183  First  street  and  No.  23 
Yamhill,  where  a  three-story  building  had  been  erected,  the  firm  of  Olds  & 
Summers  occupying  the  ground  floor  and  basement  of  the  arcade.    The  growth 
of  their  business  necessitated  a  further  removal  in  1890,  finding  them  in  a  four- 
story  building  at  Nos.  183  and  185  First  street    For  five  years  more  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted  tmder  the  old  partnership  relation  but  in  1895  Mr.  Olds 
withdrew  and  established  a  department  store,  while  Mr.  Summers  continued 
in  the  crockery  business.     A  year  later  he  occupied  a  comer  building  at  No. 
157  Washington  street  and  No.   iii  Third  street  and  was  engaged  in  trade 
until  1900,  when  he  sold  out.    He  had  prospered  in  his  undertakings  and  had 
bng  figured  as  one  of  the  prominent  merchants  of  Portland.     In  the  mean- 
time he  had  been  appointed  as  United  States  appraiser  of  the  port  of  Port- 
land by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  delegation  from  Oregon  and  has  since 
filled  the  position  save  for  the  period  of  his  military  service  during  the  Phil- 
ippine insurrection.     His  experience  as  a  Civil  war  veteran,  although  he  was 
but  a  boy  in  years,  had  gained  him  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary aflFairs  and  in  1886  he  had  been  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  a 
bfll  by  the  general  assembly  at  Or^non,  of  which  he  was  then  a  member,  that 
resulted  in  the  state  militia  becoming  the  Oregon  National  Guard,  numbering 
three  regiments.    On  the  21st  of  May,  1883,  he  had  organized  a  company  of 
Veteran  Guards,  which  was  composed  of  ex-members  of  Civil  war  r^ments, 
and  of  this  he  was  chosen  first  lieutenant.     Following  the  reorganization  into 
die  National  Guard  in  1887,  he  was  elected  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment and  seven  years  later  was  chosen  to  the  colonelcy.    At  the  opening  of  the 
war  with  Spain  all  the  National  Guard  troops  of  Oregon  were  ordered  to 
Portland  and  consolidated,  and  with  additional  recruits  formulated  and  con- 
stituted the  Second  Oregon  Regiment  of  United  States  Volunteers,  of  which 
Colonel  Summers  was  given  the  command  by  Governor  Lord.    On  the  4th  of 
May,  1898,  the  regiment  went  into  camp  and  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  the 
troops  sailed  for  the  Philippines,  this  being  the  first  expedition  to  leave  the 
United  States  for  war  in  a  foreign  country.    Their  history,  briefly  told,  is  as 
follows:     "June  ist  they  arrived  at  Honolulu;  June  20th,  entered  the  port  of 
San  Luis  de  Apra,  island  of  Guam;  June  21st,  Companies  A  and  D  disem- 
barked to  effect  the  surrender  of  the  islands;  June  28th,  sighted  Luzon;  June 
30th,  anchored  in  Manila  bay  off  Cavite;  July  ist  and  2d,  troops  landed;  August 
I2th,  ordered  to  Manila;  August  13th,  received  the  surrender  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand Spanish  troops,  inside  the  walled  city;  August  14th,  removed  to  barracks 
Cuartel  de  Espana,  Calle  Victoria,  Manila,  Company  F  remaining  as  palace 
guard;  January  11,  1899,  regiment  began  to  leave  Cuartel;  February  sth,  battle 
of  Manila,  and  insurgents  driven  from  their  trenches;  February  6th,  fighting 
all  day  along  the  line,  and  capture  of  the  water  works;  February  loth,  battle 
of  Caloocan;   February   15th,  more  than  one  hundred  prisoners  captured  by 
Company  A';  February  24th,  third  battalion  engaged  at  San  Juan  del  Monte; 
March  3d,  fighting  at  Santa  Ana;  March  Sth,  Company  C  engaged  on  Mari- 
quina  road;  same  day,  Company  K  engaged  near  San  Juan  del  Monte;  March 
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6th»  G>inpany  G  and  Hotchkiss  battery  engaged  insurgents  on  Mariquina  road; 
March  7th,  G  and  K  engaged  enemy  near  Mariquina;  March  loth,  entire  regi- 
ment ordered  to  prepare  for  the  front;  March  13th,  advanced  upon  Guadalupe; 
March  14th,  E  and  I  crossed  river  and  engaged  enemy  opposite  Pasig,  while  B, 
D,  L  and  M  engaged  from  bluff  overlooking  Pasig;  March  15th,  E  and  I  crossed 
river  and  engaged  enemy  one  mile  in  advance  of  former  position;  March  i8th. 
Company  D  sent  to  relief  of  Tagui ;  March  19th,  B,  D,  E,  I  and  L  engaged  in 
Battle  of  Laguna  de  Bey;  March  20th,  regiment  returned  to  Manila;  March 
22df  Company  F  and  third  battalion  joined  regiment;  March  24\h,  marched  to 
Caloocan;  March  25th,  battle  of  Malabon,  captured  seven  lines  of  entrench- 
ment; March  26th,  entered  village  of  Tinageros;  April  nth,  enemy  attacked 
Marilac  and  Bocave  camps;  April  i6th,  attack  on  outposts  east  of  Melinto; 
April  23d,  cavalry  engaged  enemy  north  of  Santa  Maria;  Ajpril  24th,  Narzogara 
captured;  April  2Sth,  capture  of  Angot;  May  ist,  capture  of  San  Rafael;  May 
3d,  captured  Baliuag;  May  4th,  captured  Maasin;  May  13th,  captured  San 
Miguel;  May  17th,  captured  San  Isidro;  May  22d,  telegram  received  ordering 
Oregon  to  Manila;  May  23d,  homeward  bound;  June  13th,  first  battalion  em- 
barked on  Newport  and  third  battalion  on  the  Ohio;  July  13th,  reached  San 
Francisco;  August  7,  1899,  mustered  out.  During  its  term  of  service  the  r^- 
ment  had  participated  in  forty-two  engagements. 

"Among  the  many  communications  received  by  General  Summers  bearing 
testimony  to  his  excellent  service  in  the  Philippines,  he  especially  treasures  the 
following: 

Manila,  P.  I.,  August  30,  1898. 
Col.  O.  Summers,  Commanding  2d  Oregon,  U.  S.  V. : 

Sir : — I  desire  to  express  to  you  in  very  strong  terms  my  appreciation  of  the 
manner  in  which  you  and  your  regiment  performed  the  very  difficult  and  deli- 
cate duties  of  acting  provost  marshal  and  provost  guard  during  the  time  im- 
mediately following  the  capitulation  of  Manila.  It  gives  me  much  pride  and 
pleasure  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  to  recall  the  way  in  which  I  have  been 
supported  by  all  of  my  troops,  and  the  cheerful  fortitude  with  which  they  have 
endured  the  hardships  of  the  campaign. 

Very  respectfully, 

Wesley  Merrttt, 
Major-General,  U.  S.  A. 

June  12,  1899. 

Sir : — ^Your  regiment,  having  been  relieved  from  my  command,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proceeding  to  the  United  States  for  muster-out,  gives  me  an  opportunity 
of  which  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  expressing  to  you  and  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  your  regiment,  my  high  appreciation  of  tfieir  gallant  and  faithful  service 
while  they  have  been  under  my  command. 

While  I  am  glad  the  r^ment  is  to  return  to  their  homes,  I  regret  to  lose  so 
many  good  soldiers.  When  your  regiment  came  to  my  command  their  repu- 
tation as  brave  and  gallant  soldiers  had  preceded  them.  Since  you  have  been 
with  me  our  work  has  been  constant,  arduous  and  dangerous.  I  learned  very 
soon  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  your  energy,  judgment  and  courage,  and  the 
gallantry  and  bravery  of  your  men  and  officers.  You  have  nobly  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  among  the  best  soldiers  of  the  American  army.  In  saying 
farewell  to  the  regiment,  I  wish  you  Godspeed  and  all  the  good  fortune  and 
prosperity  that  may  and  should  come  to  you. 

(Signed)  H.  W.  Lawton, 

Major-General  Volunteers. 

Candaba,  May  23,  1899. 
Adjutant-General : 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  successful  engagements  of  Maasin,  Balac  Bridge 
and  San  Isidro,  participated  in  by  the  troops  under  Colonel  Summers*  immediate 
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command,  I  recommend  Colonel  Summers  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  At  least,  I  believe  him  entitled  to  the  corresponding 
brevet.  I  make  this  reonnmendation  in  advance  instead  of  in  my  final  report 
on  account  of  his  relief  from  this  command  and  the  probaUlity  of  immediate 
return  to  the  United  States.  My  report  will  c<Mitain  recconmendations  of  other 
officers. 

Lawton, 
Major-General  Volunteers 

Manila,  P.  I.,  May  27,  1899. 
Col.  Owen  Summers,  2d  Or^pon  Vol.  Inf., 

Sir: — ^Your  r^^ent  is  about  to  leave  for  home  to  be  mustered  out  of  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  I  now  desire  to  convey  to  you  my  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  distinguished  services  of  yourself  and  of  the  Second  Volunteer 
Infantry.  The  skill,  ability  and  courage  with  which  you  have  commanded  your 
foment  is  deserving  the  thanks  of  our  countrymen;  the  bravery,  determined 
courage  and  gallant  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Second  Oregon 
Volunteer  Infantry  prove  them  worthy  successors  of  the  man  who  fought  at 
Shiloh,  at  Gettysburg  and  in  the  Wilderness.  Their  gallant  conduct  during 
the  recent  campaign  in  Luzon  has  reflected  credit  upon  the  state  frc^n  which 
they  came. 

Very  respectfully, 

Lloyd  Wheaton, 
Brigadier-General  U.  S.  V. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS. 

"Whereas,  The  people  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  r^;ardless  of  party  affiliations, 
are  desirous  of  expressing  their  deep  feelings  of  gratitude  and  their  admiration 
for  the  courage  of  the  Oregon  soldiers  who  have  so  nobly  offered  their  lives  in 
defense  of  helpless  humanity  in  avenging  the  loss  of  the  Maine,  in  behalf  of 
civilization, 

"Whereas,  The  hearts  of  some  of  our  people  are  bleeding  as  the  result  of 
the  loss  by  sickness  or  in  battle  of  loved  ones  to  them  most  dear;  therefore,  be  it 

"Reserved  by  the  senate,  the  house  concurring.  That  the  congratulations, 
admiration  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Oregon  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  extended  to  the  Or^;on  soldiers  in  the  Philii^ines,  and  that  the  sympa- 
tiiy  of  the  people  be  and  is  hereby  extended  to  the  mourning  friends  of  the 
heroic  dead ; 

"That  the  secretary  of  state  be  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  transmit  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Oregon  regiment  at  Manila, 
and  that  said  <^cer  be  and  he  is  hereby  requested,  upon  receipt  of  such  copy,  to 
cause  the  same  to  be  read  to  each  company  of  his  said  regiment.'' 

Adopted  by  the  senate,  February  6,  1899. 

T.  C.  Taylor, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Concurred  in  by  the  house,  February  6,  1899. 

E.  V.  Carter, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

"The  quality  of  the  men  who  composed  the  Second  Oregon  was  indicated  by 
a  brief  order  of  General  Wheaton  at  Melinto:  'Orderly,  overtake  those  Oregon 
grayhounds  on  the  road  to  Polo  and  order  them  to  Melinto.  Go  mounted  or  you 
win  never  catch  them.'  When,  after  the  victory  at  Malabon,  General  Wheaton 
was  asked,  'Where  are  your  regulars?'  he  pointed  to  the  Second  Oregon,  say- 
ing, 'There  are  my  r^fulars.'  They  were  more  than  once  placed  in  positions 
where  supreme  courage  was  absolutely  imperative,  and  never  once  did  they 
falter  or  fall  back.    Their  record  is  one  of  unstained  honor." 
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General  Summers  has  been  ccmtinucmsly  in  the  government  service  since  his 
return,  for  he  was  reappointed  as  United  States  appraiser  by  the  president, 
taking  the  office  on  the  ist  of  September,  1899.  He  also  again  entered  com- 
mercial circles,  organizing  the  Summers  &  Prail  Crockery  Company,  but  in 
February,  1900,  sold  his  interest.  In  civic  office  he  manifests  the  same  fidelity 
and  discrimination  which  he  showed  when  in  the  military  service  of  his  country. 
His  record  is  an  unblemished  one,  commanding  for  him  the  admiration  and 
regard  of  all. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1880,  in  Portland,  Colonel  Stunmers  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Clara  T.  Olds,  a  native  of  Oregon,  where  her  parents  had  settled 
as  pioneers  in  1847.  The  only  child  of  this  mariage  is  Owen  George  Suntmiers. 
General  and  Mrs.  Stunmers  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  social  circles  and 
both  are  identified  with  several  organizations,  Mrs.  Summers  holding  member- 
ship with  the  Native  Daughters  of  Oregon  and  the  Women's  Relief  Corps,  as 
well  as  with  the  First  Unitarian  church  of  Portland.  General  Summers  has 
always  been  a  stalwart  republican  in  politics  and  his  social  nature  has  found 
expression  in  his  identification  with  various  societies  and  fraternities.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Commercial  Club,  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  and  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  is  also  well 
known  in  Masonic  circles,  becoming  a  charter  member  of  Columbia  Lodge,  No. 
114,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  this  city,  while  previously  he  had  been  identifi^  wiUi 
Apollo  Lodge,  No.  642,  of  Chicago.  He  has  served  as  conunander  of  Geoi^;e 
Wright  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  for  one  term  was  department  ccwnmander,  having 
been  elected  in  1886.  One  of  his  cherished  possessions  is  a  beautiful  jeweled 
sword,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  citizens  of  Oregon  on  his  return  from 
Manila.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  military  bearing  and  while  maintaining  the  strict 
discipline  so  necessary  in  times  of  war,  the  men  who  served  under  him  also 
found  him  kindly  and  considerate  and  helpful.  Merit  won  him  his  title  and 
honor  is  associated  with  his  name  wherever  his  deeds  have  been  recorded, 
whether  in  connection  with  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  or  in  conunand  of  armed 
forces  in  battle. 


CHARLES  WRIGHT. 


Charles  Wright,  president  of  the  Wright-Dickinson  Hotel  Company,  was 
bom  in  Toronto,  Canada,  June  26,  1868.  His  father,  Henry  Wright,  was  a 
native  of  England  and  became  a  building  contractor.  His  last  days  were  spent 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  passed  away  about  1870.  His  wife,  who  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Elizabeth  Chalk,  was  also  a  native  of  England  and  still  makes 
her  home  in  Toronto. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  Charles  Wright  pursued  his  education 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  made  his  way  westward  to  Winnipeg,  where  he 
occupied  various  positions  in  the  offices  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  that 
place  for  eleven  years,  his  ability  winning  him  promotion  from  time  to  time.  In 
1891  he  removed  to  Blaine,  Washington,  where  with  his  brother,  Frank  Wright, 
he  organized  the  Wright  Brothers  Fishing  Company,  fishing,  trapping  and  can- 
ning until  1898.  In  that  year  they  sold  out,  after  which  Qiarles  Wright  spent 
five  years  in  Bellingham,  Washington,  where  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
M.  C.  Dickinson  and  purchased  the  Byron  Hotel,  which  they  conducted  until 
1907.  In  that  year  they  sold  out.  In  the  meantime,  in  1905,  tney  came  to  Port- 
land and  organized  the  Wright-Dickinson  Hotel  Company,  after  which  they  built 
and  furnished  the  Hotel  Oregon,  which  they  have  since  conducted.  It  is  one  of 
the  excellent  hostelries  upon  the  coast  and  is  a  credit  to  Portland.  Extending 
their  efforts,  they  purchased  the  Hotel  Seattle,  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  con- 
duct it  in  addition  to  their  Portland  hotel.     Mr.  Wright  is  also  interested  in 
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Portland  real-estate,  making  judicious  purchases  and  profitable  sales.  He  gives 
his  political  alliance  to  the  rqniblican  party  and  is  a  member  of  the  Commer- 
cial Qub  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  characterizes  the  west  finds  expression  in  his 
life  and  in  his  successful  achievement.  Ever  watchful  of  opportunity,  he  has 
utilized  the  advantages  that  have  come  to  hand  and  in  the  hotel  management 
has  manifested  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  in  that  he  has  encouraged 
new  methods  and  taken  progressive  steps  in  advance  of  others.  His  labors  have 
been  attended  with  excellent  results  and  he  is  classed  with  those  enterprising 
men  to  whom  the  upbuilding  of  the  northwest  is  attributable. 


HARRISON  GRAY  PLATT. 

Harrison  Gray  Piatt,  senior  partner  of  Piatt  &  Piatt,  one  of  the  strongest 
law  firms  of  the  Portland  bar,  specializing  in  the  practice  of  corporation  law, 
was  bom  in  Milford,  Connecticut,  August  24,  1866.  His  father,  Henry  Clif- 
ford Piatt,  also  a  member  of  the  bar,  was  descended  from  Deacon  Richard 
Piatt,  one  of  the  founders  of  Milford  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  mother,  Mrs.  Enmia  (Treat)  Piatt,  is  descended  from  Robert 
Treat,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut  and  for  thirty  years 
colonial  governor  or  deputy  governor.  Deacon  Richard  Piatt  had  five  sons, 
who  became  the  ancestors  of  the  Piatt  family  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Harrison  Gray  Piatt  pursued  his  early  education  in  the  Hopkins  grammar 
school  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1884. 
Entering  Yale,  he  completed  the  classical  course  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree in  1888,  winning  special  honors  in  history  and  political  science.  During 
his  college  days  he  became  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  of  the  Alpha 
Ddta  Phi  fraternities.  For  a  year  he  was  a  student  in  the  Yale  law  school 
and  subsequently  in  the  office  of  George  H.  Durham,  of  Portland,  Oregon.  He 
had  spent  his  youth  in  New  England  towns,  his  vacations  being  devoted  to 
yachting  on  Long  Island  sound,  his  greatest  pleasure,  perhaps,  being  to  sail  a 
yacht  in  a  race.  After  he  had  left  Yale  he  determined  to  see  something  of  the 
country  and  made  his  way  to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  in  1888  and  1889  he 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  Bishop  Scott  Academy.  Continuing  his  law  studies 
in  his  leisure  hours,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1890  and  has  since  prac- 
ticed in  Portland,  joining  George  H.  Durham  under  the  firm  style  of.  Durham  & 
Piatt.  In  1893  they  admitted  Robert  T.  Piatt  to  a  partnership  and  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Durham  in  November,  1897,  the  brothers  organized  the 
present  firm  of  Piatt  &  Piatt,  which  has  been  continuously  accorded  recognition 
as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  able  law  firms  of  the  city.  Their  practice  has 
largely  been  in  connection  with  banking,  timber,  lumber,  railway  and  general 
corporation  law,  and  they  are  regarded  as  strong  advocates  and  safe  counselors. 
Harrison  G.  Piatt  is  moreover  instructor  in  the  law  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  and  to  the  volume  "Great  ^Cmerican  Lawyers"  he  contributed 
an  article  on  Judge  M.  P.  Deady.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  organization 
of  the  Bankers  &  Lumbermen's  Bank,  now  known  as  the  Lumbermen's  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Portland,  owning  stock  therein  from  the  beginning,  while  the 
firm  acts  as  general  counsel. 

On  the  T3th  of  October,  1891,  Mr.  Piatt  was  married  to  Miss  Nellie  Dur- 
ham, a  daufirhter  of  Georce  H.  and  S.  E.  (Qarke)  Durham,  and  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Harvev  Qarke,  a  oioneer  missionarv  of  thle  northwest  who  be- 
came one  of  the  founders  and  early  benefactors  of  Pacific  University  at  Forest 
Grove.  Their  children,  five  in  number,  are  Helen,  Arthur  D.,  Margaret,  Har- 
rison G.  and  Robert  Treat.    The  family  attend  the  Presbyterian  church. 
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Mr.  Piatt  has  membership  relations  with  Portland  Lodge,  No.  55,  F.  &  Al 
M.,  and  with  the  Scottish  Rite  bodies.  He  is  a  republican  in  politics,  using*  his 
influence  to  promote  the  growth  and  secure  the  success  of  the  party,  yet  never 
seeking  nor  holding  office.  For  three  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Oregon 
Militia  and  reached  the  rank  of  sergeant.  He  cooperates  in  substantial  and 
effective  movements  for  Portland's  benefit  through-  his  membership  in  the  Com- 
mercial Club.  He  is  also  a  charter  member  of  the  University  Club  of  Portland, 
of  which  he  was  at  one  time  president.  He  belongs  to  the  Oregon  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  is  a  member  of  the  Bar  Association, 
having  the  high  regard  and  confidence  of  his  colleagues  and  contemporaries  in 
the  profession. 


WILLARD  HART  CHAPIN. 

Willard  Hart  Chapin,  who  since  October,  1889,  has  made  his  home  in  Port- 
land, and  through  the  course  of  orderly  progression  has  reached  a  prominent 
place  in  real-estate  circles,  having  for  two  and  a  half  years  engaged  in  this  field 
of  business  with  excellent  success,  was  bofn  in  Livonia,  Livingston  county,  New 
York,  September  i,  1862.  He  is  descended  irom  old  American  families.  His 
great-grandfather,  Elijah  Chapin,  responded  to  the  call  to  arms  when  on  the 
iSth  of  April,  1775,  Paul  Revere  rode  through  the  New  England  village  awaken- 
ing the  Minute  Men  with  the  news  that  the  British  were  on  the  march.  With  his 
comrades  he  went  forth  in  battle  array  and  served  until  American  independence 
was  achieved.  Levi  Green,  another  grandfather  of  Mr.  Chapin,  served  in  the 
Saratoga  campaign  during  the  Revolutionary  war  and  was  afterward  a  govern- 
ment pensioner.  His  great-grandfather,  Joseph  Hart,  of  Hopewell,  New  Jer- 
sey, was  a  private  in  Captain  William  Tudrer's  Company  of  the  First  R^- 
ment  of  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey,  and  served  throughout  the  war  for 
independence.  Orange  Chapin,  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Chapin,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  his  father,  Willard  Slocum  Chapin,  served  throughout 
the  Civil  war,  being  mustered  in  at  Portage,  New  York,  in  August,  1862,  as  a 
member  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  New  Yoric  Volunteer  Infantry. 
He  went  to  the  front  as  first  sergeant,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  and 
was  breveted  major  after  the  close  of  the  war.  His  regiment  was  engaged  at 
Chancellorsville  and  at  Gettysburg  and  later  on  was  transferred  to  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland.  After  participating  in  the  campaign  around  Lookout  moun- 
tain he  went  with  Sherman  to  the  sea  and  faced  the  enemy  in  a  number  of  noted 
engagements.  During  his  active  business  life  he  followed  merchandising.  His 
wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Catherine  Hart. 

In  the  graded  schools  of  his  native  town  Willard  H.  Chapin  pursued  his  edu- 
cation and  was  graduated  in  1881.  From  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  had  sold 
papers  and  conducted  a  news  stand  in  his  father's  place  of  business  but  could 
not  see  anything  beyond  that  kind  of  a  life  in  the  village.  He  saw  that  his  home 
locality  offered  absolutely  no  opportunities  beyond  gaining  a  bare  living,  many 
of  his  school  friends  had  left  and  he  realized  that  it  was  his  only  hope  of  mak- 
ing his  way  along- the  path  to  success.  Accordingly  he  first  went  to  Rochester, 
where  for  about  six  months  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store. 
In  March,  1882,  he  removed  from  Rochester  to  Olean,  New  York,  where  for 
four  years  he  filled  the  office  of  assistant  postmaster.  But  with  the  election  of 
President  Cleveland  he  was  requested  to  resign,  after  which  he  clerked  in  a 
retail  shoe  store  for  a  year.  In  March,  1887,  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  a 
friend  had  secured  for  him  a  position  in  the  office  of  C.  M.  Henderson  & 
Company,  at  that  time  the  largest  wholesale  shoe  house  in  the  west.  Two  years 
of  very  strenuous  labor  there  undermined  his  health  so  that  he  went  to  Emery 
county,  Utah,  and  thinking  that  outdoor  life  would  prove  beneficial,  spent  one 
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summer  on  a  cattle  ranch,  where  he  did  his  share  in  the  work — cooking,  riding 
the  range,  punching  cattle,  branding,  etc.  It  was  a  summer  of  hardships,  out 
all  day  on  the  range  in  sun  or  in  rain,  then  rolling  up  at  night  in  a  blanket  with 
a  saddle  for  a  pillow.  Before  the  season  was  over  there  came  days  of  snow  and 
sleet,  and  his  experience  on  a  Utah  range  was  one  of  hardships. 

In  October,  1889,  Mr.  Chapin  came  to  Portland,  where  he  has  made  his  home 
continuously  since.  For  five  and  a  half  years  he  was  connected  with  the  firm 
of  Blake,  McFall  &  Company  and  later  spent  three  years  in  the  conunission 
house  of  Richet,  Roberts  &  Bell.  He  was  afterward  secretary  for  the  W.  B. 
Glofke  Company,  a  wholesale  commission  firm,  for  about  nine  years  and  then 
withdrawing  from  that  connection,  spent  over  three  and  a  half  years  in  the  real- 
estate  business,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged  and  in  which  he  is  finding  ample 
scope  for  his  energy  and  adaptability — his  dominant  qualities.  Already  he  has 
secured  a  good  clientage  in  this  connection  and  has  negotiated  many  important 
realty  transfers. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1893,  Mr.  Chapin  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Helen 
Lewis,  a  daughter  of  D.  W.  Lewis,  who  spent  a  part  of  his  early  life  in  Kansas 
during  the  troublous  times  in  the  history  of  that  state,  during  which  he  sheltered 
John  Brown.  He  espoused  the  Union  cause  in  the  Civil  war  and,  being  captured, 
was  incarcerated  in  a  Confederate  prison  until  exchanged.    He  died  in  August, 

1907. 

While  residing  in  Olean,  New  York,  Mr.  Chapin*-  was  connected  with  the 

volunteer  fire  department  and  during  the  last  year  ^f  hi&  residence  there  was 
first  assistant  chief.  He  hcJds  exemption  papers  from  the  state  of  New  York, 
having  served  five  years  there  as  volunteer  fireman.  lo,  1884  he  assisted  in  organiz- 
ing the  Blaine  &  Logan  Marching  Club,  which  after  the  election  of  that  year 
was  merged  into  a  military  company  with  Mr.  Chapin  iS  second  lieutenant.  The 
company  secured  tmiforms  and  arms  at  their  own  expense.  In  1887  *hey  were 
mustered  into  the  state  troops  as  the  Twenty-seventh  Separate  Company  of  the 
National  Guard  of  New  York.  Upon  Mr.  Chapin's  arrival  in  Portland  he  al- 
most immediately  associated  himself  with  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Oregon 
National  Guard,  being  appointed  by  Colonel  Beebe  as  sergeant  standard  bearer. 
In  the  spring  of  1890  he  was  promoted  to  sergeant  major,  which  position  he 
held  until  June,  1891,  when  he  resigned.  In  February  of  that  year  he  had  taken 
prominent  part  in  the  organization  of  the  MultncMnah  Amateur  Athletic  Qub, 
was  elected  secretary  and  so  served  for  two  years,  while  for  one  year  he  was 
treasurer.  In  1905  he  was  elected  president  of  the  dub  and  later  served  on  the 
board  until  February,  1907,  when  his  term  expired.  In  1904  Mr.  Chapin  was 
made- a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  by  Mayor  Williams  to  care  for  the 
funds  ccdlected  to  relieve  the  Heppner  flood  sufferers.  This  committee  was 
made  permanent  and  during  its  life  dispersed  considerable  money.  It  ceased 
to  exist  when  the  money  on  hand  was  turned  over  to  the  San  Francisco  sufferers. 
In  1907  he  was  made  one  of  the  general  committee  of  seven  in  the  "Everybody 
Gives"  campaign,  who  succeeded  in  raising  the  funds  to  build  the  Young  Men's 
and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  buildings.  This  committee  was  or- 
ganized after  several  other  committees  had  worked  the  town  over  thoroughly, 
as  they  thought,  believing  that  they  had  secured  all  the  money  possible.  The 
committee  of  seven  then  tocJc  up  the  work  and  completed  it.  This  was  perhaps 
the  hardest  task  and  the  most  successful  of  any  done  by  a  soliciting  committee 
in  the  history  of  Portland. 

Mr.  Chapin  has  been  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
since  1895  and  has  held  the  office  of  registrar  for  the  past  five  years.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  military  order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 
which  he  joined  in  1907.  He  has  always  been  deeply  interested  in  military 
projects  and  movements  and  has  long  been  a  popular  member  of  the  National 
Guard.  In  politics  a  republican,  he  is  more  or  less  active  in  the  party  and  in 
1907  was  elected  president  of  the  Republican  Club,  serving  for  one  year.    He  was 
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the  precinct  committeeman  from  the  thirty-third  precinct  for  1910  and  in  1906 
was  elected  on  the  republican  ticket  to  represent  his  district  in  the  state  legis- 
lature. He  was  candidate  for  speaker  of  the  house  but  withdrew  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  assembly  convened.  During  the  sessicm  he  introduced  and  secured  the 
passage  of  the  railway  commission  bill  which  is  now  in  operation.  This  bill 
was  prepared  by  the  transportation  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Lumbermen's  Association  of  Oregon.  Its  passage  was  secured  as,  introduced 
with  the  exception  of  only  one  amendment,  which  concerned  the  manner  of  per- 
petuating the  commission.  Mr.  Chapin  was  an  active  working  member  of  the 
bouse  and  gave  careful  consideration  to  each  question  which  came  up  for  settle- 
ment. A  review  of  his  life  indicates  the  fact  that  he  has  been  active  in  various 
lines  which  have  been  of  material  benefit  to  the  city.  His  interest  iji  military, 
political  and  municipal  affairs  has  been  manifest  in  many  tangible  and  helpful 
ways  and  in  all  these  connections  he  has  borne  out  the  reputation  which  he  en- 
joys that  he  is  ever  true  to  the  cause  or  principle  which  he  espouses.  In  every 
relation  of  life  he  has  manifested  unqualified  fidelity,  while  in  business  he  has 
also  displayed  the  enterprising  spirit  which  overcome  obstacles  and  difficufties 
and  persistently  forges  ahead  to  the  goal.  He  is  justly  accounted  one  of  the 
influential  and  valued  residents  of  Portland. 


JOHN  E.  MAGERS. 


John  E.  Magers,  successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Portland 
since  September,  1898,  was  born  near  Beverly,  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1847.  His  parents,  William  B.  and  Mary  J.  Magers,  crossed  the 
plains  with  ox  teams  in  1852,  leaving  their  Ohio  home  in  March  and  arriving  in 
Oregon  City  in  September.  They  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  children,  of 
whom  John  E.  Magers  is  the  eldest.  The  father,  a  physician  by  profession, 
practiced  for  three  years  in  Oregon  City,  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Barclay,  and 
then  removed  to  Corvallis,  in  1855.  He  there  entered  into  partnership  with  Dr. 
R.  C.  Hill,  the  father  of  W.  Lain  Hill,  but  in  1858  removed  to  Marion  coimty 
and  purchased  a  farm  upon  which  the  town  of  Woodburn  is  now  located.  Tak- 
ing up  his  abode  thereon  he  continued  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
in  Polk  and  Marion  counties  until  his  death  in  1889.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
known  pioneer  physicians  in  the  state,  his  ability  winning  wide  recognition  and 
large  practice,  which  grew  with  the  development  of  the  district.  He  was  more- 
over a  man  of  wide  general  information  and  scholarly  attainment,  known  for  his 
ability  in  debate  and  his  deep  interest  in  the  intellectual  and  religious  devel<^ 
ment  of  the  communities  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  early  '70s  he  went  for  rec- 
reation to  Wilhoit  Springs,  Marion  county,  on  the  4th  of  July,  but  on  arriving 
there  found  that  neither  the  speaker  of  the  day  nor  the  man  who  was  to  read 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  arrived.  Dr.  Magers  was  then  called 
upon  to  read  the  Declaration  and  as  the  orator  of  the  day  was  still  absent  when 
he  concluded  the  reading,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  speak  to  the  large  as- 
semblage. He  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  much  force,  holding  the  un- 
divided attention  of  his  audience.  He  was  a  keen  observer  and  a  wide  reader, 
and  drawing  from  his  rich  fund  of  knowledge  and  information  could  speak  en- 
tertainingly and  instructively  upon  almost  any  subject.  His  wife,  surviving 
him  for  a  number  of  years,  died  in  Salem  in  March,  1907,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine  years.    Nine  of  their  thirteen  children  are  still  living. 

After  attending  the  common  schools  of  Oregon  John  E.  Magers  continued 
his  education  in  Willamette  University  at  Salem,  lacking  three  months  of  com- 
pleting the  scientific  course  there.  He  devoted  a  portion  of  his  early  manhood 
to  school  teaching,  and  for  five  years  was  thus  connected  with  the  conunon 
schools  of  Oregon.    He  afterward  spent  three  years  as  professor  of  mathematics 
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in  McMinnville  College,  beginning  in  September,  1874,  and  was  acting  presi- 
dent of  that  institution  during  the  last  year  of  his  connection  therewith.  In 
his  youthful  days  he  had  been  trained  to  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  when  there 
was  no  work  to  do  he  devoted  his  time  to  hunting  and  fishing.  He  could  never 
idle  time  away  around  the  house  or  town,  and  it  has  ever  been  characteristic  of 
him  that  he  must  be  busily  employed.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  his  father's  fam- 
ily was  very  large,  and  the  income  hardly  adequate  for  the  support  of  so  many, 
he  began  earning  his  living  when  eleven  years  of  age,  and  has  since  been  de- 
pendent upon  his  own  labors  and  resources.  He  managed  to  obtain  his  educa- 
tion by  working  in  the  summer  months  and  then  attending  school  in  the  win- 
ter seasons,  walking  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  to  sdhool.  As  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  teach  he  took  charge  of  summer  schools  and  continued  his  studies 
in  the  winter.  He  never  formed  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  and  liquors  and 
hence  his  earnings  went  only  for  necessities.  While  he  proved  a  capable  edu- 
cator he  regarded  the  profession  of  teaching  merely  as  an  initial  step  to  other 
professional  labors  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  way  clear  he  entered  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  Michigan  University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  April, 
1879.  In  1878  he  was  elected  president  of  the  law  classes  and  served  as  such 
for  nine  months,  although  the  usual  term  of  office  is  six  months.  He  was  a  col- 
lege hero  because  of  his  prowess  in  athletic  sports,  throwing  down  the  best 
wrestler  in  four  thousand  students  in  Michigan  University.  He  took  active  in- 
terest in  other  lines  as  well  and  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  Students 
Temperance  Society,  Dr.  Olney,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university,  be- 
ing president. 

Following  his  graduation  Judge  Magers  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in 
Salem  in  May,  1879,  and  the  following  year  removed  to  Yamhill  county,  where 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  the  Hon.  W.  D.  Fenton.  Later  he  became  a  part- 
ner of  James  McCain,  one  of  the  best  known  lawyers  in  this  state,  and  the  as- 
sociation was  maintained  until  1894,  at  which  time  Mr.  Magers  was  elected 
county  judge  of  Yamhill  county,  while  Mr.  McCain  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney for  the  third  judicial  district.  He  retired  from  the  bench  with  the  con- 
fidence and  good  will  of  the  public  and  the  high  esteem  of  the  practicing  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  who  greatly  appreciated  his  thoughtful  consideration  and  cour- 
tesy as  well  as  admired  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  his  rulings.  At  the  con- 
dusion  of  his  term  he  removed  to  Portland  in  September,  1898,  and  for  twelve 
years  has  continued  in  the  practice  of  law  in  this  city,  being  accorded  a  large  and 
distinctively  representative  clientage. 

Judge  Magers  has  been  called  to  serve  in  various  public  relations  and  po- 
sitions of  trust.    Aside  from  his  four  years'  incumbency  on  the  county  bench 
of  Yamhill  county,  he  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  McMinnville  for 
several  years.    In  May,  1880,  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  McMinnville  College, 
and  has  so  continued  to  the  present  time,  covering  a  period  of  thirty  years,  be- 
ing now  the  senior  member  of  the  board  in  years  and  continuous  association 
with  the  office.    Always  a  stalwart  republican  in  his  political  views,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  republican  county  central  committee  of  Yamhill  county  for  more 
than  eighteen  years  and  for  fourteen  years  of  that  time  was  chairman  and  acted 
as  president  at  nearly  all  of  the  county  conventions  through  that  period.    Since 
1882  he  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  republican  state  convention  and  also  from 
that  date  to  the  present  has  spoken  in  behalf  of  the  party  in  their  elections, 
giving  from  one  to  three  weeks  to  campaign  work.    He  has  made  a  close,  care- 
ful and  discriminating  study  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  has  a 
firm  belief  in  the  vsJue  and  efficacy  of  republican  principles,  and  because  of 
this  has  greatly  enjoyed  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  party.     He  served  as  the 
first  president  of  the  Union  Republican  Qub  of  Portland  and  continued  in  the 
office  for  a  year.    Judge  Mag^ers  has  also  been  honored  with  the  presidency  of 
the  Or^non  State  Pioneer  Association,  to  which  position  he  was  elected  in  June, 
1908,  while  for  several  years  he  was  one  of  its  directors.    In  1882  he  was  made 
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a  Mason  and  has  twice  served  as  master  of  his  lodgie.  He  also  belongs  to  the 
Royal  Arch  chapter,  in  which  he  has  served  as  king  and  hi^  priest.  He  has 
never  faltered  in  his  allegience  to  the  temperance  cause  and  in  early  life  was 
an  active  Good  Templar  and  was  elected  by  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state  as  a 
delegate  to  the  right  worthy  grand  lodge  of  the  world  at  Portland,  Maine,  in 
1877.  In  1888  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  same  lodge  at  Minneap^, 
Minnesota,  and  attended  both  occasions.  Since  1874  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Missionary  Baptist  church  and  at  the  present  time  his  membership  is  in 
the  East  Side  Baptist  church  at  East  Twentieth  and  Ankeny  streets. 

Judge  Magers  was  married  in  McMinnville,  Oregon,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1879,  to  Miss  D.  E.  Shrader,  a  step-daughter  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Warren,  of 
that  place,  who  at  one  time  was  sheriff  of  Yamhill  county,  receiver  of  the 
United  States  land  office  of  Oregon,  and  state  senator.  He  was  also  a  candidate 
for  congress  against  Hon.  Lafayette  Lane  in  the  early  '80s,  and  was  defeated 
by  a  small  majority,  owing  to  die  fact  that  there  was  a  temperance  candidate 
in  the  field  which  cut  down  the  republican  vote.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Magers  have 
become  the  parents  of  two  daughters,  Fleta  L.,  who  was  married  November 
^3,  1910,  to  George  L.  Roth,  of  Ohio;  and  Veva  I.,  at  hcmie. 

Judge  Magers  is  not  only  recognized  as  one  of  the  able  lawyers  of  the  Port- 
land bar  but  as  a  man  of  broad  general  information  and  culture  with  whom 
association  means  expansion  and  elevation.  His  reading  has  been  of  a  wide 
and  varied  nature  and  his  research  has  been  most  thorough.  From  early  child- 
hood he  was  considered  a  good  reader  and  had  completed  the  fifth  reader  when 
but  eight  years  of  age.  He  has  been  called  upon  to  read  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence at  seven  different  celebrations  of  the  4th  of  July.  When  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  c(Mnmitted  this  to  memory  and  has  never  forgotten 
it.  The  fact  of  having  heard  the  Declaration  poorly  read  on  one  occasicMi  in- 
duced him  to  commit  it,  for  he  determined  that  if  he  should  ever  be  asked  to 
read  it  he  would  at  least  be  so  familiar  with  it  as  to  be  able  to  read  it  well.  He 
has  a  very  retentive  memory  and  a  splendidly  modulated  and  musical  voice 
which  have  been  effective  agencies  in  his  public  speaking,  and  combined  with 
the  depth  of  his  subject  thought,  have  enabled  him  at  all  times  to  held  the  at- 
tention of  his  auditors. 


THOMAS  BRUES  NEUHAUSEN. 

Thomas  Brues  Neuhausen,  who  at  the  conclusion  of  eight  years'  govern- 
ment service,  turned  his  attention  to  the  timber  and  investment  business,  is  now 
widely  known  in  this  connection  in  the  northwest  as  president  of  the  McGrath 
&  Neuhausen  Company  and  president  of  the  Neuhausen  Timber  Company.  He 
was  bom  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  November  2,  1872,  and  is  of  Swiss  descent. 
His  ancestors  lived  for  many  generations  in  Switzerland  where  they  gave  the 
name  to  the  town  of  Neuhausen  at  the  Fall  of  the  Rhine.  One  branch  of  the 
family  established  residence  in  Austria  and  another  at  Juliers  on  the  Rhine  in 
Prussia.  Thomas  Brues  Neuhausen  is  descended  from  the  latter  branch.  His 
father,  Carl  H.  Neuhausen,  was  bom  at  Juliers,  Prussia,  and  served  as  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866.  At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  established  his  residence  at  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  where  he  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  German  daily  newspaper. 
Later  he  removed  with  his  family  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  he  was  editor 
of  Die  Volkszeitung,  a  German  daily.  Thus  through  the  period  of  his  residence 
in  America  he  was  identified  with  journalistic  interests.  His  death  occurred 
in  1896.  His  wife  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth  Brues,  is  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Bmes,  of  Wheeling,  West  Viiginia,  where  she  was  bom  and 
reared.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Mont  du  Chantel  Academy  and  is  now  living  with 
her  son  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
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The  removal  of  the  family  from  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  to  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, caused  Thomas  Brues  Neuhausen  to  pursue  his  educaticHi  in  the  latter 
dty  and  he  passed  through  consecutive  grades  in  the  public  schools  until  grad- 
uated from  the  Central  high  school  with  the  class  of  1890.  He  also  competed 
the  two  years'  course  in  the  St.  Paul  Teachers  Training  School  in  1892  and 
became  identified  with  educational  interests  there  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  St. 
Thomas  Seminary  at  Merriam  Park,  Minnesota,  through  the  succeeding  year. 
For  a  long  period  thereafter  his  time  was  devoted  to  and  his  ability  employed 
in  government  service.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  American 
consulate  at  Bamberg,  Bavaria,  where  he  remained  from  November  of  that  year 
until  October,  1895.  He  was  secretary  of  the  fourth  district  congressional  com- 
mittee at  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  from  1898  until  1903,  and  during  the  last  three 
years  of  that  period,  beginning  in  1900,  was  special  agent  of  the  United  States 
general  land  office  at  Ashland,  Wisconsin.  In  1903  he  was  made  special  agent 
in  charge,^ with  jurisdiction  over  Or^^on,  and  so  continued  until  1905,  in  which 
year  he  senred  as  inspector  of  the  United  States  district  land  offices  and  sur- 
veyor general.  From  1906  until  1908  he  was  special  inspector  for  the  interior 
department  and  on  the  26th  of  September  of  the  latter  year  he  resigned  from 
the  United  States  government  service  to  engage  in  the  timber  and  investment 
business,  to  which  he  has  since  devoted  his  energies.  In  November,  1909,  in 
connection  with  T.  S.  McGrath,  he  incorporated  a  timber  and  investment  busi- 
ness under  the  style  of  the  McGrath  &  Neuhausen  Company,  of  which  he  is 
president  Another  branch  of  their  business  is  conducted  under  the  name  of 
the  Neuhausen  Timber  Company  and  of  this  he  is  also  president.  For  the  con- 
duct of  a  successful  business  of  this  character  he  sought,  the  undeveloped  resources 
of  the  northwest  and  is  meeting  with  excellent  success  in  handling  property  in 
this  section  of  the  country. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1899,  Mr.  Neuhausen  was  married  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  to  Miss  Maude  Lyon,  a  daughter  of  William  Walter  Lyon,  of  Stanton, 
Virginia.  She  was  bom,  however,  in  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  and  her  mother 
and  father  were  both  of  English  birth.  In  his  political  views  and  associations 
Mr.  Neuhausen  has  always  been  allied  with  the  republican  party.  He  is  promi- 
nent in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  in  Wisconsin  Consistory  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  while  with  the 
Nobles  of  Tripoli  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  of  Milwaukee  he  crossed  the 
tyuming  sands  of  the  desert.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the  Elks  Lodge  at 
Ashland,  Wisconsin,  and  since  locating  in  Portland  has  been  received  into  the 
membership  of  the  University  and  Multnomah  Clubs.  His  religious  faith  is 
evidenced  in  his  membership  in  the  Episcopal  church.  He  is  a  man  of  broad 
and  varied  interests  whose  life's  contacts  and  experiences  have  brought  him  wide 
knowledge  and  made  him  a  man  of  the  world  in  that  sense  which  indicates  a 
thorough  understanding  of  many  of  the  vital  and  significant  questions  of  life 
as  relating  to  the  business,  political,  sociological  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  country.  His  labors  at  the  present  time  are  of  a  character  that  contribute 
to  public  progress  and  prosperity  as  well  as  to  individual  success. 


FRANK  DEKUM. 


The  history  of  Frank  Dekum,  now  deceased,  is  the  story  of  laudable  ambi- 
tion, unfaltering  activity  and  earnest  endeavor  to  reach  a  high  standing  in  the 
business  field,  and  that  those  qualities  were  the  salient  features  in  his  com- 
mercial career  through  many  years  of  his  connection  with  the  trade  interests  of 
this  city  is  indicated  by  the  more  than  local  fame  which  he  won  as  a  progressive 
and  enterprising  merchant.  He  became  equally  well  known  in  banking  circles 
and  through  his  investment  in  property,  and  as  a  thorough-going  business  man 
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gained  honor  and  admiration  throtigh  his  commercial  integrity  and  laudaUe 
conservatism  that  made  his  judgment  sound  and  his  activities  of  a  most  reliable 
character. 

Mr.  Dekum  was  a  native  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  his  birth  having  occurred  at 
Deiderfeld,  Rheinfalz.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  two  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, who  accompanied  their  parents  to  America  in  1837  and  settled  on  a  farm 
near  Belleville,  St.  Qair  county,  Illinois.  Subsequently  they  removed  to  St 
Louis,  Missouri,  where  both  the  father  and  mother  died. 

In  the  latter  city  Frank  Dekum  served  as  apprentice  to  the  confectioner's 
trade.  In  185 1  with  a  comrade,  Fred  Bickel,  he  started  for  San  Francisco,  by 
way  of  the  Panama  route,  and  for  a  year  sought  wealth  in  the  gold  mines. 
Search  was  extended  all  along  the  Pacific  coast,  resulting  in  gold  discoveries 
in  various  places,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Colville  excitement  of  1852  Mr.  Dekum 
went  by  the  way  of  Portland  to  Idaho.  Soon  afterward,  however,  he  returned 
to  this  city  with  the  determinaticm  to  seek  success  in  commercial  lines  rather 
than  in  mining.  He  therefore  established  the  first  bakery  and  confectionery 
shop  in  the  town  and  when  joined  by  Mr.  Bickel  organized  the  firm  of  Ddcum 
&  Bickel,  which  continued  for  many  years.  The  old  building  which  they  oc- 
cupied on  Front  street  near  Stark  is  still  standing,  being  one  of  the  land  marks 
of  the  city.  Later  they  erected  a  building  between  Stark  and  Oak  streets,  and 
Mr.  Dekum  continued  in  the  business  until  selling  out  to  his  partner,  when  he 
established  a  banking  enterprise  on  First  and  Ash  streets.  Not  long  afterward 
he  incorporated  the  Portland  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was  president.  This 
was  one  of  the  institutions  which  felt  the  wide-spread  financial  panic  of  1893, 
and  temporarily  closed  its  doors  but  later  business  was  resumed  and  continued 
along  growing  and  successful  lines  until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Dekum,  when 
the  bank  was  honorably  liquidated  and  the  business  discontinued.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  and  served  as  its 
president  until  it  was  sold  to  the  Wells  Fargo  Company.  He  was  also  con- 
nected with  a  number  of  banks  in  Oregon  and  Washington  as  president  and 
vice  president,  and  acted  as  president  of  the  old  Vancouver  Railroad  until  it 
was  sold  to  the  Portland  Railway  Company. 

Not  only  in  the  field  of  finance  and  commerce  did  Mr.  Dekum  contribute 
to  the  business  growth  and  upbuilding  of  Portland,  however,  for  in  building 
operations  he  materially  aided  the  city,  ever  having  firm  faith  in  its  future. 
Many  of  the  early  buildings  of  Portland  owed  their  inception  to  his  energy  and 
progressive  spirit.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  first  brick  structure  of  any  size 
on  Front  street,  and  the  Gadsby  block  on  First  and  Washington  streets  came 
into  being  through  his  efforts.  He  afterward  erected  the  old  Council  building 
on  Third  and  Washington  streets,  and  later  the  Commercial  block  on  Second 
and  Washington.  It  is  an  interesting  and  noteworthy  fact  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  every  building  in  whole  or  in  part  between 
First  and  Third  on  Washington  street,  and  thus  his  labors  were  of  the  ut- 
most benefit  in  the  material  improvement  of  the  city.  'As  executor  of  the 
Waldo  estate  he  had  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  Waldo  building  on  Second 
and  Washington  streets,  and  in  1892  he  began  the  erection  of  the  Dekum  build- 
ing, regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  business  blocks  of  Portland.  It  is  eight 
stories  in  height  and  built  of  brick  and  stone  with  the  first  three  floors  of  gran- 
ite. All  of  the  material  used  in  its  construction  came  from  Or^^on,  the  stone 
and  granite  being  quarried  in  this  state,  the  lumber  used  from  native  timber 
and  the  brick  made  of  native  clay.  Mr.  Dekum  might  have  reduced  the  cost 
of  construction,  which  was  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  had  he  consented 
to  use  other  than  Oregon  material,  but  he  was  so  desirous  of  developing  the 
state's  resources  that  he  held  to  his  original  plan  of  making  it  purely  an  Oregon 
building.  Throughout  his  life  the  impelling  force  in  his  business  career  was  a 
comix)site  of  service  and  success.  He  sought  to  benefit  the  community  as  well 
as   to  advance  his   individual  prosperity  and   cooperated  in   every  movement 
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which  he  deemed  of  benefit  to  the  city.  As  president  of  the  Portland  Expo- 
sition Company  he  superintended  the  erection  of  the  exposition  building  on 
WashingtCMi  and  Eighteenth  streets.  In  a  review  of  his  life  it  is  seen  that 
banks,  business  blocks,  railroads  and  other  meritorious  projects  owe  much  to 
his  encouragement.  He  became  one  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the  Hotel 
Portland  and  his  judgment  concerning  investment  and  in  the  management  of 
business  affairs  in  general  was  most  sound  and  reliable.  He  seemed  to  possess 
almost  intuitive  perception  concerning  the  value  and  utility  of  any  project  and 
was  quick  to  discriminate  between  the  essential  and  the  nonessential. 

Mr.  Dekum  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Fannie  Reinig,  a  sister  of 
Michael  Reinig,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Helena,  Montana,  also  of  Charles 
Reinig,  of  the  same  state,  and  of  Leonard  Reinig,  formerly  prominent  in  the 
business  circles  of  Seattle  but  now  owner  of  a  large  ranch  near  Snoqualmie 
Falls,  Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dekum  became  parents  of  eight  children: 
Edward,  who  is  interested  in  the  Commercial  Advertising  Company  in  Hono- 
lulu ;  Mrs.  John  Gill,  a  resident  of  Portland ;  Otto  C,  with  the  General  Electric 
Company  of  this  city;  Adolph  A.,  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  in  Port- 
land; George  P.,  with  the  Charles  K.  Henry  Company;  Frank,  an  actor,  mak- 
ing his  headquarters  in  New  York;  Rosina,  the  wife  of  T.  T.  Strain,  of  this 
city;  and  Qara,  who  wedded  J.  R.  Myers,  a  sugar  planter  of  Kilauea,  Kauai, 
Hawaiian  islands. 

While  business  affairs  naturally  constituted  a  large  and  important  element 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Dekum,  his  interests,  nevertheless,  were  of  a  wide  and  va- 
ried character,  and  were  ofttimes  prompted  by  a  most  helpful  spirit.  He  was 
amcHig  those  who  introduced  German  song  birds  into  Oregon.  As  president  of 
the  Carman  Song  Bird  Society  he  contributed  a  half  of  the  money  necessary 
to  secure  a  shipment  of  birds  from  the  fatherland.  The  first  shipment,  how- 
ever, did  not  arrive  in  good  condition  and  another  was  ordered,  for  which  he 
build  a  large  aviary.  The  importation  included  goldfinches,  thrushes,  starlings, 
greenfinches  and  nighting:ales.  He  was  a  crreat  lover  of  the  feathered  songsters 
and  in  fact  a  lover  of  all  nature,  having  great  appreciation  of  its  beauties.  His 
pditical  alliance  was  given  to  the  republican  party,  and  though  he  was  un- 
faltering in  its  support,  he  would  never  consent  to  become  a  candidate  for  office. 
For  years  he  was  president  of  the  German  Aid  Society  of  Portland  and  his 
generous  spirit  prompted  his  ready  response  whenever  a  case  of  need  or  des- 
titution came  to  his  attention.  He  gave  generously  and  freely,  thus  following 
the  mandate,  "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,"  and  his  helpful,  hopeful  spirit 
was  such  as  shed  around  him  much  of  the  sunshine  of  life.  He  passed  away 
October  19,  1894,  after  a  residence  of  more  than  forty  years  in  this  city.  He 
was  ever  constant  in  honor,  fearless  in  conduct  and  stainless  in  reputation,  and 
his  record  proved  the  value  and  force  of  honorable  as  well  as  progressive  busi- 
ness methods. 


MERRITT  L.  HOLBROOK. 

Merritt  L.  Holbrook,  well  known  in  business  circles  because  of  his  ac- 
tivity in  the  real-estate  field,  was  bom  in  Mareneo,  Iowa,  March  8,  1866,  a  son 
of  N.  B.  and  Elizabeth  S.  (Adams)  Holbrook.  The  father,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, also  engaged  in  the  real-estate  and  banking  business.  He  died  in  Mar- 
engo in  190.^,  while  his  wife  oassed  awav  in  1882. 

Merritt  L.  Holbrook  supplemented  his  preliminary  education  by  a  course 
in  the  Iowa  State  University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1887,  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  beine  then  conferred  upon  him.  He  then  engaged  in 
the  real-estate  and  bankine  business  in  his  native  city  until  1889,  but  the  broad- 
ening business  opportunities  of  the  coast  attracted  him  and  he  removed  to  Se- 
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dro,  Washington,  where  he  was  engaged  in  banking  for  one  year.  He  then 
went  to  Chehalis,  where  he  carried  on  banking  for  nine  years,  or  until  his 
removal  to  Portland  in  the  spring  of  1900.  Here  he  became  connected  with 
the  Doembecker  Furniture  Cbmpany,  remaining  an  active  member  and  secre- 
tary of  that  firm  until  1903.  He  is  still  financially  interested  in  the  business  and 
is  one  of  the  directors,  but  withdrew  from  active  management  to  devote  his  en- 
ergies to  other  pursuits.  He  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Portland  Ve- 
neering Works  of  St.  Johns  and  was  its  secretary  and  manager  until  1903,  >vhen 
he  disposed  of  his  interest.  About  that  time  he  acquired  considerable  real  es- 
tate in  St.  Johns  and  in  Portland  and  he  has  since  given  his  attention  princi- 
pally to  its  development  and  sale.  Several  years  ago  he  platted  and  sold  a  num- 
ber of  tracts  of  land  in  St.  Johns,  being  probably  the  largest  real-estate  oper- 
ator there  at  that  time.  His  name  is  still  an  honored  one  in  banking  circles,  for 
he  is  a  director  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Portland  and  of  the  Penin- 
sular Bank  of  St.  Johns. 

Mr.  Holbrook  was  married  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1888,  to  Miss  May  C. 
Williams,  a  daughter  of  J.  E.  Williams,  of  that  city,  and  they  now  have  three 
children:  Dorothy,  Katherine  and  Bruce,  aged  twenty,  eighteen  and  sixteen 
years.  The  family  residence  is  ^t  No.  1166  Thurman  street,  Willamette 
Heights. 

Mr.  Holbrook  has  the  social  qualities  that  render  him  popular  in  various 
organizations.  In  his  college  days  he  became  a  member  of  tfie  Sigma  Chi  fra- 
ternity. He  belongs  to  the  Hunt,  Waverly  Golf,  University  and  Arlington 
Clubs  of  Portland  and  also  holds  membership  with  the  Commercial  Qub  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  politics  he  is  an /'insurgent"  republican.  While  he 
holds  to  many  of  the  principles  of  the  party,  he  does  not  believe  in  the  d<Mnina- 
tion  of  the  party  by  any  one  man  or  number  of  men  nor  in  catering  to  the  mon- 
opolistic interests  of  the  country.  There  has  been  within  a  recent  date  a  strong 
awakening  of  what  might  perhaps  be  termed  the  "political  conscience"  and  Mr. 
Holbrook  is  in  sympathy  with  those  who  are  seekingf  to  bring  about  wholesome 
reforms.  During  the  period  of  his  residence  in  the  northwest  his  name  has 
been  written  largely  upon  the  pages  of  its  business  history  and  through  the  legit- 
imate improvement  of  opportunity  he  has  gained  rank  among  the  investors 
and  financiers  of  the  northwest  whose  labors  have  been  attended  with  sub- 
stantial success. 


WILLIAM  CHARLES  SLATTERY. 

The  initial  work  of  the  pioneer  settlers  who  planted  the  seeds  of  civilization 
in  the  northwest  and  laid  the  foundation  of  business  activity  and  prosperity  has 
been  ably  supplemented  by  the  labors  of  the  men  of  the  present  day,  whose 
marked  energy  and  initiative  spirit  have  enabled  them  to  utilize  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  and  formulate  plans  whereby  the  opportunities  of  the 
northwest  have  crystalized  in  tangible  results  that  have  made  this  one  of  the 
leading  centers  of  business  activity  in  the  entire  country.  To  this  class  belongfs 
William  Charles  Slattery,  whose  operations  in  timber  have  gained  him  classi- 
fication with  the  prominent  citizens  of  Portland.  His  investments  are  in  great 
timber  tracts  of  Oregon  and  he  maintains  an  office  in  Portland  and  also  in  Chi- 
cago, thus  coming  into  close  contact  with  a  market  for  the  timber  lands. 

He  was  bom  in  Oconto,  Wisconsin,  September  9,  1873.  His  father,  Reuben 
Slattery,  of  New  Brunswick,  is  a  farmer  by  occupation,  now  living  at  Eagle 
River,  Wisconsin.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Deborah  Dunn, 
also  survives.  Their  son,  William  Charles  Slattery,  supplemented  his  early 
educational  privileges  by  study  in  the  high  schools  of  Washburn  and  of  Haggle 
River,  Wisconsin,  subsequent  to  which  time  he  took  up  the  study  of  law   in 
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Minneapolis,  where  he  spent  one  year,  afterward  devoting  two  years  to  the 
mastery  of  the  law  course  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison.  He 
then  successfully  passed  the  state  bar  examination  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  courts  of  Wisconsin  in  1905.  He  followed  the  profession  for  only  a 
short  time,  however,  for  his  business  instincts,  activities  and  insight  were  at- 
tracted by  the  opportunities  of  the  lumber  business,  in  which  he  engaged  at  Ash- 
land, Wisconsin,  there  remaining  until  1906. 

His  connection  with  this  business  naturally  led  him  to  investigate  the  timber 
conditions  throughout  the  country  and,  becoming  convinced  that  a  more  ad- 
vantageous field  of  operation  was  the  northwest,  especially  the  widely  ex- 
tended forests  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Slattery  came  to  Portland  and  organized  the 
Consolidated  Timber  Company,  of  which  he  has  since  been  the  president  For 
the  exploitation  and  sale  of  his  extensive  timber  interests  in  the  northwest,  in 
1908  he  established  a  branch  office  in  Chicago  and  his  entire  time  is  given  to 
the  management  of  his  interests  from  his  Portland  and  Chicago  officies  and  to 
the  control  of  kindred  activities,  for  he  is  interested  in  sawmilling  and  logging. 
He  is  likewise  an  investor  in  the  banking  business  in  Portland  but  his  attention 
chiefly  centers  in  the  timber  business  which,  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  is 
bringing  to  him  the  success  that  logically  follows  close  application,  sound  judg- 
ment, ready  discrimination  and  judicious  investment. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1894,  Mr.  Slattery  was  married  at  Eagle  River,  Wis- 
consin, to  Miss  Delia  Wise,  of  that  place,  and  they  have  two  children,  Vemice 
and  Cecil,  aged  respectively  fourteen  and  teti  years.  Mr.  Slattery's  Portland 
residence  is  at  No.  61 1  Lovejoy  street,  and  while  in  Chicago  he  resides  at  the 
Congress  Hotel. 

He  holds  membership  with  the  Commercial  Club  of  Portland  and  with  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  From  the  time  that  age  conferred 
upon  him  the  right  of  franchise  he  has  been.a  supporter  of  republican  principles 
and  was  an  active  worker  in  the  party  during  his  residence  in  Wisconsin,  serv- 
ing as  clerk  of  Vilas  county  in  1904-05.  He  was  also  town  clerk  of  Eagle  River 
and  for  some  years  was  a  member  of  the  school  board.  The  growtfi  of  his 
business  interests,  however,  now  largely  claim  his  time  and  attention,  and  in  this 
age  of  marked  business  activity  he  stands  as  a  typicsl  representative  of  the  times, 
afcrt,  enterprising  and  progressive,  his  operations  in  the  business  field  being 
directed  by  discriminating  judgment  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  existing 
conditions. 


BENJAMIN   B.  BEEKMAN. 

Benjamin  B.  Beekman,  lawyer,  was  bom  in  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  August 
3,  1863.  His  father,  Cornelius  C.  Beekman,  who  was  a  native  of  New  York 
dty,  went  to  San  Francisco  via  the  isthmus  of  Panama  in  1850.  He  went  to 
the  mines  north  of  that  city  and  in  1853  became  express  messenger  between 
Yreka,  Crescent  City  and  Jacksonville,  Or^;on.  During  the  Civil  war  he  car- 
ried the  Oregonian's  telegraphic  dispatches  from  Yrela,  having  in  1856  em- 
barked in  the  pony  express  business  on  his  own  accoimt.  In  1863  he  became 
agent  for  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company  at  Jacksonville  but  retired  in  1905 
to  continue  exclusively  in  the  banking  business,  which  he  had  carried  on  for 
many  years  in  connection  with  his  express  business.  He  is  still  active,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  has  reached  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-three 
years.  He  is  considered  the  leading  man  of  affairs  in  southern  Oregon.  His 
activity  has  constituted  a  stimulus  to  business  advancement  and  to  public  pro- 
gress. He  is  a  prominent  republican  and  has  been  honored  with  various  local 
positions.  When  a  candidate  for  governor  of  the  state  in  1878  he  was  defeated 
by  only  sixty-nine  votes.    Faultless  in  honor,  fearless  in  conduct  and  stainless 
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in  reputation,  he  has  left  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upcm  the  public  life 
of  southern  Oregon  in  no  uncertain  degree.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  regent 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  and  so  continued  until  1903.  With  Henry  Failing 
he  was  the  donor  of  the  fund  for  the  Failing  and  Beekman  prizes  at  that  in- 
stitution. He  married  Miss  Julia  Elizabeth  Hoffman,  a  native  of  Attica,  Indi- 
ana, who  came  to  Oregon  across  the  plains  with  her  parents  in  1853  and  is 
still  living  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  Their  surviving  children  are  Ben- 
jamin B.  and  Carrie  C.  Beekman,  of  Jacksonville,  Oregon. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  Benjamin  B.  Beekman  began  his  edu- 
cation and  afterward  attended  the  University  of  Oregon,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1884,  winning  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Atts.  He 
was  then  elected  tutor  at  the  university  but  a  year  later  resigned  and  in  1886 
entered  Yale  for  the  study  of  law.  He  was  graduated  in  1888  with  the  d^^ee 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  and  was  admitted  to  the  Connecticut  bar.  But  his  love 
for  the  Pacific  coast  cotmtry  drew  him  back  to  Oregon  and  in  1889  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  by  the  supreme  court  of  this  state  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  Portland,  becoming  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Watson,  Beelanan  &  Wat- 
son in  1893.  He  is  still  associated  with  Judge  E.  B.  Watson  in  practice,  a  con- 
nection that  has  been  maintained  for  seventeen  years,  during  which  period  he 
has  gained  and  maintained  a  prominent  place  among  the  representatives  of  the 
legal  fraternity  here.  He  has  also  been  an  instructor  in  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  since  January,  1907. 

Mr.  Beekman  is  a  member  and  has  served  as  president  of  the  University 
Club  and  also  belongs  to  the  Commercial  Qub.  He  was  a  member  of  old  Com- 
pany K,  First  R^ment  Oregon  National  Guard,  from  1889  until  1892,  and 
likewise  belongs  to  the  Oregon  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. In  Masonry  he  has  attained  the  Knights  Templar  degree  in  the  York 
Rite  and  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  and  he  is  now  master 
of  the  Council  of  Kadosh.  He  was  also  grand  orator  of  the  grand  lodge  of 
Ancient  Free  and  ASccepted  Masons  of  Or^non  during  the  year  1909  and  has 
received  high  honors  at  the  hands  of  his  Masonic  brethren.  He  is  likewise  a 
member  of  Al  Kader  Temple  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  His  politi- 
cal allegiance  has  been  given  to  the  repuWican  party  since  age  conferred  upon 
him  the  right  of  franchise  and  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  party  affairs 
since  1890.  He  was  closely  identified  with  the  Republican  League,  of  which 
he  was  elected  vice  president  in  1892  and  president  in  1894.  While  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  political  situation  of  the  country  and  desiring  the  success  of  the 
party  to  the  extent  of  giving  much  of  his  time  and  effort  to  securing  the  adop- 
tion of  its  principles,  he  has  never  sougfht  the  honors  or  emoluments  of  office 
for  himself,  preferring  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  his  professional  duties. 


HON.  HENRY  SPOOR  ROWE. 

In  both  public  and  private  life  the  activities  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Spoor  Rowe 
have  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  constitute  a  vital  and  significant  element 
in  the  progress  and  upbuilding  of  Portland  and  of  other  districts  with  which 
he  has  been  connected.  While  during  much  of  his  life  he  has  been  a  repre- 
sentative of  railway  interests,  he  has  at  the  same  time  figured  in  mercantile 
and  banking  circles  and  with  realization  of  the  obligations  that  devolved  upon 
him  he  has  met  each  responsibility  in  a  manner  that  has  left  little  or  nothing 
to  be  desired  from  his  service. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  bom  October  11,  1851,  in  Bolivar,  All^[any  county,  New 
York,  and  represents  one  of  the  old  colonial  families  of  New  England.  His 
father,  John  S.  Rowe,  likewise  a  native  of  the  Empire  state,  was  a  man  of  great 
mechanical  genius,  proficient  in  seven  different  trades,  although  he  devoted 
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his  life  to  the  building  of  grist  and  saw  mills,  first  in  New  York  and  later 
in  the  south  and  in  Wisconsin.  He  had  few  superiors  as  a  worker  in  wood  and 
iron  and  his  inventive  genius  made  it  possible  for  him  to  construct  anything 
which  he  desired  to  put  together  of  those  materials,  his  work  being  always 
r^jarded  as  of  expert  quality.  He  married  Hulda  Peck,  whose  father,  Joel 
Peck,  was  a  native  of  New  York  and  became  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  of 
Palmyra,  Wisconsin,  where  he  spent  his  last  days.  Her  brother,  George  R. 
Peck,  is  a  prominent  Chicago  attorney  and  another  brother,  Charles  B.  Peck, 
is  a  leading  citizen  of  Houston,  Texas.  Mrs.  Rowe  became  the  mother  of  four 
sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  two  sons  and  one  daughter  are  yet  living. 
One  of  the  sons,  Herbert  M.  Rowe,  joined  the  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry  when 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  later  was  transferred  to  the  Thirteenth  Light  Ar- 
tillery, with  which  he  served  in  Missouri  until  captured  by  the  confederates 
and  incarcerated  in  Libby  prison.  After  being  exchanged  he  joined  the  artil- 
lery service  but  met  deatfi  at  Baton  Rouge,  Jime  8,  1863.  Ainother  son,  John 
S.  Rowe,  who  was  connected  with  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany, died  in  Portland.  Oscar  D.  is  a  large  tobacco  dealer  in  Rock  county, 
Wisconsin. 

Removal  of  the  family  to  the  west  during  the  boyhood  of  Henry  S.  Rowe 
caused  him  to  pursue  his  educaticMi  in  the  schools  of  Palmyra,  Wisconsin. 
He  took  up  the  study  of  telegraphy  in  Janesville,  that  state,  when  very  young 
and  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age  was  given  a  position  by  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railroad.  In  1870  he  accepted  a  clerical  position  in  the 
freight  house  of  what  is  now  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
and  his  ability  has  since  won  him  promotions  until  he  has  become  a  prominent 
factor  in  railway  circles.  After  a  year  at  Lawrence  he  was  made  terminal 
agent,  his  duties  including  the  opening  of  all  the  offices  in  the  frontier  dis- 
tricts and  the  establishment  of  the  little  hamlets  that  sprung  up  along  the  line 
of  tiie  road.  His  next  promotion  made  him  general  agent  for  the  Fort  Scott 
&  Gulf  and  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  &  Galveston  railroads  at  Kansas  City, 
where  he  remained  until  1880.  When  Henry  Villard  purchased  the  uncom- 
pleted road  extending  into  Oregon,  Mr.  Rowe  came  to  Portlsmd,  in  1880,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Or^oon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  acting  for 
the  time  as  its  agent  for  steamships.  When  the  train  service  was  established 
in  1882  he  was  made  general  superintendent  and  so  continued  imtil  the  road 
was  leased  by  the  Union  Pacific  in  1887. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Rowe  had  become  a  partner  in  the  Weed  &  Rowe 
Hardware  Company,  operating  stores  at  Elmsburg  and  Yakima,  Washington, 
and  when,  in  1889,  the  store  in  the  latter  town  was  sold,  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Yakima  National  Bank,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
He  extended  his  efforts  into  banking  circles  in  1892  by  organizing  the  Albina 
Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  also  became  president,  but  in  the  following  year 
resigned  and  sold  his  stock  that  he  might  devote  his  attention  to  real-estate 
ftnierprises.  On  the  ist  of  July,  1902,  he  returned  to  active  connection  with 
railway  interests  when  he  accepted  the  proffered  position  of  general  agent  for 
tlie  northwestern  Pacific  coast  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Rail- 
road. He  has  large  property  holdings,  having  improved  his  opportunities  for 
judicious  investment  as  he  has  noted  the  growth  of  the  country  and  watched 
the  rise  in  prc^rty  values. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  married  in  Independence,  Kansas,  to  Miss  Agnes  H.  Hefly, 
a  native  of  Bellevue,  Iowa,  and  to  them  were  bom  two  sons,  Henry  S.  and 
Donald  H.  It  was  while  residing  in  Independence  that  Mr.  Rowe  was  initiated 
bto  tiie  mystic  tie,  his  membership  being  now  in  Portland  Lodge,  No.  55,  F. 
&  A.  M.  He  has  since  taken  the  degrees  of  capitulary  and  chivalric  Masonry, 
holding  membership  in  the  chapter  and  commandery  of  Portland,  while  in 
Or^[on  Consistory,   A.   A.    S.   R.   he  has   attained   the   thirty-second  degree. 
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His  membership  likewise  extends  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America.  He 
attends  the  Episcopal  church  and  cooperates  in  the  movements  for  Portland's 
advancement  in  business  lines  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Commercial  Club. 

Moreover  Mr.  Rowe  has  become  widely  known  through  his  activity  in 
political  circles,  being  a  recognized  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  party, 
frequently  attending  the  state  conventions  as  a  delegate  and  serving  on  the 
county  central  committee.  In  1900  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Portland  and  has 
been  strongly  commended  for  his  economical  oversight  of  the  city's  expenses 
as  well  as  for  the  progressive  movements  which  he  inaugurated.  For  several 
years  be  was  president  of  the  board  of  fire  commissioners  of  Portland  and  was 
a  member  of  the  water  committee  during  the  development  of  the  water  system 
of  Portland.  In  every  relation  of  life  his  duties  have  been  performed  with  a 
sense  of  conscientious  obligation  and  his  executive  ability  and  keen  discrimi- 
nation have  proved  valuable  forces  in  the  life  of  this  city  as  well  as  in  railway 
circles  and  the  conduct  of  private  business  enterprises.  He  is  one  of  those  men 
who  have  given  a  tone  of  substantiality  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  northwest  for 
his  ideals  have  found  practical  solution  and  his  progressiveness  has  been  evenly 
balanced  by  a  safe  conservatism. 


J.  HENRY  PAGE. 


Portland  finds  an  enthusiastic  advocate  in  J.  Henry  Page,  his  interests  in  the 
city  being  manifest  in  tangible  cooperation  with  movements  for  its  development 
and  progress.  He  was  bom  in  Branford,  New  Haven  county,  Connecticut,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1834.  His  father  was  a  manufacturer  and  came  of  New  England 
Puritan  stock.  In  the  public  schools  the  son  pursued  his  early  education  and  in 
1850  completed  a  course  in  a  private  academy.  He  entered  business  life  as 
clerk  in  a  general  mercantile  store  and  postofiice  and  continued  his  residence 
in  New  England  until  March,  1862,  when,  feeling  that  progress  and  devdop- 
ment  would  center  in  the  west,  he  made  his  way  to  San  Francisco,  California, 
where  he  engaged  in  business  until  1881. 

In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Portland,  and  in  connection  with  his  son, 
Frederick  Holccwnb  Page,  engaged  in  the  wholesale  fmit  and  produce  business 
under  the  firm  style  of  Page  &  Son,  thus  continuing  to  the  present  time  at  the 
same  location,  at  the  comer  of  Front  and  Washington  streets.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city  the  retail  trade  has  moved  further  from  the  river,  leaving  the 
wholesale  interests  at  the  river  front,  where  excellent  shipping  facilities  arc 
secured.  Mr.  Page  has  built  up  an  extensive  business  in  the  line  in  which  he  has 
chosen  to  operate  and  the  firm  has  ever  maintained  an  unassailable  reputaticm  in 
the  character  of  its  service  and  in  the  integrity  of  its  dealings.  They  have  al- 
ways been  firm  believers  in  the  fmit  of  Oregon  and  on  the  completion  of  the 
Northem  Pacific  Railroad  shipped  the  first  carload  of  Bartlett  pears  ever  shipped 
out  of  Portland. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1857,  Mr.  Page  was  married  to  Miss  Fanny  Frisbic 
Holcomb  in  Branford,  Connecticut.  Their  children  are  Frederick  Holcomb, 
who  married  Estella  Smith,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  D.  Smith,  and  is  associated 
with  his  father  in  business ;  and  Fannie  H.,  the  wife  of  Daniel  A.  Shindler.  The 
family  residence  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  entire  block  of  ground  in  the  Carters 
addition  to  Portland  Heights.  Beside  this  property  Mr.  Page  has  made  sub- 
stantial investments  in  business  property  in  Portland,  for  he  has  great  faith  in 
the  future,  believing  that  this  will  become  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  north- 
west and  possibly  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He,  therefore,  never  fails  to  speak  a 
good  word  for  Portland  or  put  forth  eflFective  eflFort  in  its  behalf.    In  politics  he 
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has  always  been  a  rq)ublican  but  without  aspiration  for  office.  He  holds  mem- 
ship  in  the  First  Unitarian  Society,  the  Arlington,  Commercial  and  Portland 
Heights  Qubs.  As  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  he  is  still  active  in  business, 
but  his  success  has  been  such  as  to  now  allow  him  considerable  leisure,  affording 
him  q)portunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  and  interests  which  minister 
to  his  happiness  and  comfort. 


GEORGE  WALTER  LAWRENCE. 

George  W.  Lawrence,  president  of  the  George  Lawrence  Company,  of  Port- 
land, the  largest  wholesale  saddlery  house  of  the  Pacific  coast,  is  a  native  of 
New  Ross,  county  Wexford,  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom  May  14,  1832.  He 
spent  the  first  forty-one  years  of  his  life  on  the  Emerald  isle  but  for  more  than 
thirty-six  years  has  been  a  resident  of  Portland  and  during  the  entire  time  has 
been  actively  connected  with  its  business  interests.  His  father  died  in  1841 
before  the  subject  of  this  review  had  reached  his  ninth  year,  leaving  a  widow 
and  five  children,  of  whom  four  are  still  living.  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  a  true 
mother  to  the  little  brood  and  no  sacrifice  appeared  too  great  in  her  noble  ef- 
forts to  rear  and  educate  her  children.  By  keeping  store  she  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing her  desire  and  securing  for  each  of  her  children  a  good  English 
cdtication. 

George  Lawrence  received  his  first  introduction  to  business  affairs  in  the 
little  store  over  which  his  mother  presided,  but  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  James  Davis,  a  dry  goods  merchant  of.Drogheda,  and  continued 
with  him  about  ten  years.  Here  he  received  a  large  part  of  the  training  that 
assisted  him  materially  in  conducting  his  own  business  successfully.  In  1857 
he  removed  to  Dublin,  where  he  lived  for  seventeen  years,  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  as  a  buyer  for  a  department  store.  In  1870,  on  account  of  a  change 
in  management,  he  fotmd  himself  unemployed  and  for  some  years  he  operated 
independently,  supplying  merchants  of  his  acquaintance  with  goods  in  small 
lots  on  jobbing  terms.  GDnditions  were  not  favorable  and  business  did  not 
prosper  as  he  desired,  so  he  cast  about  for  a  new  field.  This  he  decided  was  at 
Porfland,  Oregon,  in  a  new  and  growing  country  and  better  adapted  for  a 
business  man  of  small  means.  Two  brothers-in-law,  William  and  Samuel 
Sherlodc,  had  already  preceded  him  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  former  made 
the  trip  to  Portland  in  the  early  '50s,  accompanied  by  his  family  and  traveling 
here  on  the  overland  trail.  The  latter  arrived  in  Portland  via  the  Panama  route 
in  1857.  These  brothers,  it  may  be  stated,  founded  in  1857  ^^e  saddlery  busi- 
ness now  known  as  the  George  Lawrence  Company. 

Having  determined  to  make  Portland  his  future  home,  Mr.  Lawrence  bade 
his  friends  farewell  and  left  Dublin  in  October,  1873.  for  America.  At  Phila- 
delphia he  met  old  friends  who  gave  him  a  warm  greeting  and  he  might  have 
been  persuaded  to  locate  in  "the  city  of  brotherly  love"  but  his  destiny  called 
hhn  westward.  He  had  sent  copies  of  business  testimonials  to  Mr.  Sherlock, 
with  the  request  that  emplo)rment  be  secured  in  advance  of  his  arrival,  so  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  to  work.  This  was  a  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  as  he  always  has  been  active  and  energetic  in  a  high  degree  and  one 
who  has  taken  few  vacations.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Sherlock  needed  an  as- 
sistant in  his  harness  establishment  and  no  sooner  had  the  newcomer  reached 
Portland,  early  in  February.  1874,  then  he  found  a  "job"  waiting  for  occu- 
pancy. He  landed  one  morning  from  the  steamer  Oriflamme  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  was  installed  in  a  position  connected  with  the  business  of  which 
he  and  his  sons  are  now  the  owners.  In  1876  Mr.  Sherlock  lost  his  life  from 
the  effects  of  a  fall  from  a  horse.  The  business  was  continued  under  Mr. 
Lawrence  in  the  interests  of  the  widow  and  children  until  1893.    He  then  pur- 
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chased  the  business  and  with  his  sons  threw  such  energy  into  it  that  the  re- 
sponse more  than  equaled  their  expectations.  This  growth  has  continued  as 
population  on  the  coast  has  increased  and  today  no  other  house  on  ^e  coast, 
in  the  same  line,  gives  employment  to  as  many  persons  or  distributes  its  goods 
over  as  wide  territory  as  the  George  Lawrence  Company.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has  nearly  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  four 
score,  is  still  the  active  head  of  the  firm  althou^  relieved  of  most  of  the  de- 
tails of  management  by  his  elder  son.  He  comes  of  a  long-lived  famUy  and 
mentally  and  physically  is  almost  as  active  as  many  a  man  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  and  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workman. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1861,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Rose  D.  Sher- 
lock of  New  Ross,  Ireland.  Six  children  have  been  bom  of  the  union,  five  of 
whom  are  now  living:  George,  Jr.;  John  R. ;  and  William  C,  all  of  whom  are 
associated  with  their  father  in  business;  Sophia  and  Mabel,  who  are  living  at 
home.    The  family  residence  is  at  No.  752  Flander  street 

The  above  is  a  simple  outline  of  a  career  which  had  its  beginning  in  a 
small  town  in  Ireland  seventy-eight  years  ago  and  has  been  continued  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  six  thousand  miles  away,  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
Portland,  with  whose  growth  Mr.  Lawrence  has  been  inseparably  connected. 
It  is  entirely  true  that  without  men  of  his  type  there  would  be  no  Portland  to- 
day. Many  years  ago  he  foresaw  the  possibilities  of  Oregon  as  a  manufac- 
turing state.  He  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  others  took  new  courage  by  his 
example  and  the  development  in  the  regions  of  the  Willamette  and  Columbia 
has  been  one  of  the  marvels  of  modem  times.  Starting  as  a  poor  boy  he  be- 
came the  head  of  a  house  whose  credit  is  second  to  none  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Who  can  estimate  the  importance  to  any  community  of  a  large  and  growing 
business  enterprise?  What  is  it  that  adds  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  permanent 
well  being  of  the  people?  Where  is  there  an  individual  who  occupies  a  more 
important  place  than  the  founder  or  manager  of  an  honorable  and  successful 
industry?  Such  men  are  the  real  benefactors  of  the  race  wherever  they  are  to 
be  found — ^and  such  a  man  is  the  one  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
record. 


WILLIAM  FRAWaS  TRIMBLE. 

William  Francis  Trimble,  who  for  twenty-four  years  was  a  member  of  the 
Portland  bar,  honored  and  respected  by  his  associates  in  the  profession,  was 
bom  July  25,  1830,  in  Fleming  county,  Kentucky,  and  was  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  old  honored  and  prominent  families  of  that  state,  the  name  of 
Trimble  figuring  conspicuously  on  the  pages  of  Kentucky's  history.  His  great- 
grandfather was  Walter  Trimble,  who  lived  and  died  near  Abingdon,  Virginia. 
He  is  believed  to  have  emigfrated  from  Ireland  in  1730  with  his  wife,  Rosannah. 
The  grandfather.  Major  William  Trimble,  served  under  Francis  Marion  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  with  his  family  removed  from  the  Long  Cane  settle- 
ment in  South  Carolina  to  Fleming  county,  Kentucky,  in  1792,  being  numbered 
among  the  pioneers  who  reclaimed  that  region  for  the  purposes  of  civilization. 
On  the  removal  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son  Robert  Trimble,  who  was  bom 
in  Virginia,  but  spent  much  of  his  Jife  in  Kentucky.  He  married  Susannah 
Triplett,  from  Braxton  county,  Virginia,  and  in  their  home  their  son,  Judge  W. 
F.  Trimble,  spent  his  youthful  days.  He  was  licensed  to  practice  law  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1850,  by  Kenas  Farrow  and  Walker  Reid,  two  circuit  judges  of 
Kentucky,  in  which  state  he  had  been  educated.  He  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Greenupsburg,  Kentuckv.  in  October,  1850,  and  there  remained  until  1852, 
when  he  removed  to  Flemingsburg,  that  state,  where  in  1854  he  was  elected 
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county  attorney  for  Fleming  county  and  reelected  in  1858.  The  following  year 
he  was  nominated  for  commonwealth  attorney  but  was  defeated  by  the  Hon.  R. 
H.  Stanton,  former  member  of  congress.  Turning  his  attention  to  journalism, 
he  edited  the  Flemingsburg  News  from  1859  imtil  i860,  and  in  the  latter  year 
purchased  the  Maysville  (Ky.)  Eagle,  which  he  owned  and  edited  until  1861, 
embracing  the  period  of  the  state  canvass  for  the  August  electicoi  and  the  ex- 
citing presidential  election  of  i860.  He  then  retired  to  the  family  farm  for  two 
years,  after  which  he  started  on  an  excursion  to  explore  the  headwaters  of  the 
Missouri  river,  but,  his  companions  turning  homeward  at  Omaha,  he  went  to 
Denver  and  thence  to  the  mines  of  Montana.  A  year  later,  in  1864,  he  left  for 
Oregon  and  settled  in  Portland  to  practice  law.  The  remainder  of  his  life, 
covering  twenty-four  years,  was  devoted  to  his  profession  and,  like  others  of 
his  family,  he  won  distinction  in  that  field,  being  accorded  a  liberal  clientage 
that  connected  him  with  much  of  the  important  litigation  tried  in  the  courts  of 
the  district. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1871,  in  Portland,  Judge  Trimble  was  married  to  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Raleigh,  a  daughter  of  Patrick  Raleigh,  a  prominent  pioneer  of 
1852.  Their  children  were :  Mary  F.,  who  is  residing  with  her  mother  in  Port- 
land; William  A.,  a  Portland  physician,  who  in  1901  married  Catharine  Rowe, 
of  Wisconsin;  Raleigh  P.,  an  attorney  of  Portland;  and  Annie  C,  who  in  1906 
became  the  wife  of  Edward  A.  Rogers,  of  Oakland,  California,  where  they  re- 
side. In  1867  Judge  Trimble  embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  of  which  he  after- 
ward remained  a  faithful  adherent.  He  was  a  lifelong  democrat  in  politics  and 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1868,  was  nominated  by  the  democratic  state  convention 
of  Oregon  as  a  candidate  for  supreme  court  judge  for  the  fourth  judicial  dis- 
trict, but  was  defeated  by  Judge  Upton,  who  at  that  time  was  sitting  on  the 
bench.  Mr.  Trimble's  personal  popularity  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  his 
professional  ability  were  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he  ran  far  ahead  of  his 
ticket  and  was  defeated  by  only  sixty-seven  votes.  He  was  ever  afterward  known 
as  Judge  Trimble.  On  the  2d  of  July,  1868,  he  was  elected  attorney  for  the 
city  of  Portland  and  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  declined  again  to  become 
a  candidate  for  any  political  office. 

Following  his  nomination  for  circuit  iudge  in  1868  the  Louisville  Courier 
said:  "The  democrats  of  the  fourth  judicial  district  of  Oregon  have  nominated 
William  F.  Trimble  of  Portland  for  circuit  judge.  He  was  for  a  number  of 
years  a  lawyer  of  high  standing  in  Flemingsburg.  ♦  ♦  ♦  A  ripe  scholar, 
an  experienced  lawyer  and  a  man  of  intellect,  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  fill 
any  position  which  requires  sound  judgment,  patient  investigation  and  strict 
integrity,  his  old  social  and  professional  acquaintances  in  the  state,  remembering 
his  unobtrusive  amiability  and  his  incorruptible  honesty,  would  assure  the  peo- 
ple of  Or^on  that  they  may  safely  trust  both  his  ability  and  his  purity  in  an 
official  position."  Such  was  the  reputation  which  Judge  Trimble  bore  in  his 
native  state,  and  he  was  held  in  equally  high  honor  and  regard  in  his  adopted 
state.    He  died  in  Portland,  August  22,  1888,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years. 


JAY  HOLLISTER  UPTON. 

Jay  HoUister  Upton,  attorney  at  law  of  Portland,  is  a  native  of  Colfax, 
Washington,  bom  on  the  28th  of  April,  1879.  His  father,  James  B.  Upton, 
was  a  native  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  and  in  1859  went  to  California,  settling  in 
Sacramento.  In  1866  he  came  northward  to  Oreieron  and  has  since  resided  in 
Oregon  City  and  in  Portland.  He  was  enga^red  in  the  practice  of  law  until 
1885,  when  he  retired  and  is  now  living  quietly  in  Portland  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  well  earned  rest.  He  was  prominent  in  the  profession  in  the  early  days 
and  was  also  known  as  a  large  property  owner  and  leading  citizen  here,  but 
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lost  heavily  during  the  financial  panic  of  1873.  He  conies  of  a  distinguished 
and  honored  family.  His  father,  W.  W.  Upton,  was  circuit  judge  of  this  county 
and  was  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  Further  mention  of  Judge  Upton  is 
made  on  another  page  of  this  volume.  In  early  manhood  J.  B.  Upton  wedded 
Miss  Amanda  Shaw,  a  native  of  Missouri,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1852  and 
was  a  daughter  of  Jefferson  R.  and  Martha  Shaw,  pioneer  settlers  of  this 
state  who  located  above  Oregon  City  in  1852.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Upton  oc- 
curred March  28,  1910,  when  she  was  sixty-two  years  of  age. 

Jay  Hollister  Upton,  largely  reared  in  Portland,  continued  his  education 
*in  the  public  schools  until  he  had  completed  the  high  school  course.  Determin- 
ing upon  the  practice  of  law  as  a  life  work,  he  matriculated  in  the  University 
of  Oregon  and  was  graduated  from  the  law  department  with  the  class  of  1902. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  has  since  been  identified 
with  the  legal  interests  of  the  city.  For  three  years  he  occupied  the  position 
of  clerk  of  the  court  under  Lionel  R.  Webster,  who  was  county  judge.  In 
1905  he  began  practice  alone,  his  office  being  located  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce building,,  and  has  since  followed  his  profession,  largely  specializing  in 
the  field  of  real-estate  and  probate  law.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Multnomah 
County  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Upton  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party  and  has 
been  a  good  worker  in  its  ranks,  doing  everythinp^  in  his  power  to  promote  its 
growth  and  insure  its  success.  He  is,  moreover,  widely  and  prominently  known 
in  fraternal  circles,  being  a  past  exalted  ruler  of  the  Portland  Lodge  of  the 
Elks,  a  past  regent  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  judge  advocate  general  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  and  a  member  of  the  Eagles,  the  Owls  and  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World.  He  is  entitled  to  wear  the  button  of  the  Spanish  War  Vet- 
eran Association  from  the  fact  that  he  served  with  Company  H  of  the  Second 
Oregon  Regiment  in  the  Philippine  islands  throughout  the  entire  campaign. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  National  Guard  here  much  of  the  time  since 
the  war  and  is  now  serving  as  sergeant  major  of  the  Third  R^fiment  of  Oregon 
Infantry.    His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

Mr.  Upton  was  married  in  Portland  April  28,  1909,  to  Miss  Maud  J.  Can- 
non, a  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  Cannon,  of  Roseburg,  Oregon.  They  re- 
side at  246  East  Thirty-second  street,  and  are  well  known  socially.  Mr.  Up- 
ton's varied  interests  make  him  a  popular  citizen  and  his  record  is  that  of  one 
who  accomplishes  what  he  undertakes. 


LEWIS  C.  GARRIGUS. 


The  mingled  strains  of  French  Huguenot  and  Dutch  Knickerbocker  ancestry 
flow  in  the  veins  of  Lewis  C.  Garrigus.  A  detailed  history  of  the  family  has 
been  printed  and  the  name  was  spelled  originally  Garriquez.  It  has  also  been 
written  as  Garrique  and  in  other  forms,  but  all  branches  of  the  family  have  a 
common  ancestry.  Representatives  of  the  name  came  to  America  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Jeptha  Garrigus,  the  father  of  Lewis  C. 
Garrigus,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  and  in  early  life  was  an  iron  manufacturer. 
Subsequently  he  became  a  planter  of  Logan  county,  Kentucky,  and  was  also 
somewhat  prominent  in  political  circles  there.  He  wedded  Mary  Kratzer  and 
their  son  Lewis  was  a  native  of  Logan  county.  His  early  education,  acquired 
in  the  common  schools,  was  supplemented  by  two  years'  study  in  the  high  school, 
but  ere  completing  his  course  he  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  1862  and  de- 
fended the  interests  of  the  southland  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  teaching  school  in  Robertson  county,  Tennes- 
see, in  1866,  and  later  in  Logan  county,  Kentucky,  and  during  that  period  de- 
voted the  hours  which  are  usually  termed  leisure  to  the  study  of  law,  reading 
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Blackst(»ie,  Kent  and  other  commentaries  as  a  preparation  for  practice  at  the 
bar.  In  1869  and  1870  he  was  a  student  in  the  law  department  of  the  Indiana 
University  at  Bloomington,  and  following  his  graduation  in  the  latter  year  located 
for  the  practice  of  law  in  Russellville,  Kentucky.  He  soon  gave  proof  oi  his 
ability  there  and  secured  a  good  clientage,  while*  in  1874  he  was  elected  county 
attorney  for  a  term  of  four  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period,  in  1878,  he 
was  elected  a  commissioner  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  Company  for  Logan  county,  occupying  that  position  until  his  removal 
from  the  state  in  1883. 

For  five  years  thereafter  Mr.  Garrigus  was  a  resident  of  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana, where  he  engaged  in  law  practice,  and  in  November,  1888,  he  came  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  settling  first  at  Aberdeen,  Washington,  whence  he  removed 
to  Roseburg,  Oregon,  in  1889;  to  Marshfield,  Or^on,  in  1890;  and  to  Portland 
in  1892.  For  eighteen  years  he  has  been  a  resident  of  this  city  and  has  long 
been  accorded  an  enviable  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  l^^l  fraternity.  He  is 
careful,  painstaking  and  thorough  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases,  vigilant  in 
their  presentation  and  the  strength  of  his  argument  lies  in  a  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding of  the  facts  and  the  law  applicable  thereto.  Well  versed  in  the 
various  branches  of  jurisprudence,  he  is  qualified  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
all  1^^  interests  which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  general  practitioner. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1871,  in  Franklin,  Kentucky,  Mr.  Garrigus  was 
married  to  Miss  Martha  Gilbert,  ciHmectctd  with  the  Gilbert,  Townsend,  Ewing 
and  Bowling  families,  who  were  prominent  in  southern  Kentucky  as  planters, 
lawyers  and  doctors.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrigus  have  been  bom  four  chil- 
dren: Edith  M.,  the  wife  of  Professor  F.  A.  Golden,  of  Marshfield,  Oregon; 
Lewis  C,  Hallie  L.,  and  Annette.  .  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Garrigus  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masopic  iratemity  since  1868.  He 
gave  his  political  allegiance  to  the  democracy  tintil  1872,  and  thereafter  voted 
independently  for  ten  years,  while  since  i88^  he  has  been  a  supporter  of  the 
rq)ublican  party.  He  has  never  sought  office,  preitrnng  to  give  his  attention 
to  his  law  practice.  The  consensus  of  pubKc  opinion  places  him  in  a  prominent 
position  among  the  lawyers  of  Portlaiid  and  his  attractive  social  qualities  are 
enjoyed  by  an  extensive  circle  of  friends. 


JOHN  CROSTHWAITE  CARSON. 

The  specific  and  distinctive  office  of  biography  is  not  to  give  voice  to  a  man's 
modest  estimate  of  himself  and  his  accon:q)lishments  but  rather  to  leave  the  per- 
petual record  establishing  his  character  to  the  concensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
his  fellowmen.  Throughout  Portland  John  C.  Carson  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  ad- 
miration and  respect.  His  life  has  been  so  varied  in  its  activity,  so  honoTaMe 
in  its  purposes,  so  far  reaching  and  beneficial  in  its  effects  that  it  has  become  an 
int^al  part  of  the  history  of  the  city  and  has  also  left  the  impress  upon  the 
annals  of  the  state.  He  has  exerted  an  immeasureable  influence  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  Portland ;  in  business  life  as  the  promoter  of  extensive  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises ;  in  politics  by  reason  of  his  public  spirit  and  devo- 
tion to  the  general  good  as  well  as  his  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  ques- 
tions affecting  state  and  national  welfare;  and  in  those  departments  of  activity 
which  ameliorate  hard  conditions  of  life  for  the  unfortunate  through  his  benev- 
olence and  his  liberality.  It  has  been  said  that  few  men  have  had  so  large  a 
capacity  for  labor  or  are  so  wise  in  its  distribution  and  its  application  as  John 
C.  Carson  has  been. 

While  he  has  today  passed  the  eighty-fifth  milestone  on  life's  journey,  he 
does  not  relinquish  his  interest  in  the  past  but  keeps  abreast  with  the  advanced 
thought  and  purposes  of  the  day  and  with  all  those  events  which  are  making  his- 
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tory  both  in  Oregon  and  in  the  nation.  He  was  born  in  Center  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, February  20,  1825,  and  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  although  the  Carson 
family  was  established  in  America  at  an  early  epoch  in  her  colonial  history. 
Three  brothers  of  the  name  were  members  of  the  commissary  department  of 
the  Continental  army  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  also  assisted  in  the  trans- 
portation of  troops.  James  Carson,  a  son  of  one  of  these  brothers,  was  the 
father  of  John  C.  Carson,  while  his  mother  was  Sarah  (Crosthwaite)  Carson,  a 
lady  of  Welsh  nativity  but  of  French  lineage.  Her  father  was  long  prominent  in 
manufacturing  circles  and  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  owned  and  conducted  one 
of  the  first  paper  mills  of  the  country.  James  Carson  and  Sarah  Crosthwaite 
were  married  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  1834  became  residents  of  Richland  cotmty, 
Ohio,  where  they  remained  until  1853,  when  they  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Gales- 
burg,  Illinois.  There  the  father  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years.  He  was 
a  natural  mechanic  and  in  early  life  learned  the  millwright's  trade,  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  a  long  period.  His  wife  survived  him  until  1864,  passing  away  in 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  They  were  parents  of 
eight  children,  all  natives  of  Center  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  all  living  to  adult 
age.  The  youngest,  James  Calvin  Carson,  died  while  serving  as  an  orderly  of 
the  Forty-seventh  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  in  the  civil  war.  Another  son, 
David  R.  Carson,  came  to  Oregon  in  1852,  married  and  lived  in  Portland  for 
many  years,  here  following  carpentering  and  millwrighting.  A  daughter,  Mary, 
also  came  to  Portland,  where  she  married  Joseph  H.  Kibling,  but  her  last  days 
were  spent  in  Ohio,  whither  she  returned  after  her  husband's  death.  William 
Porter,  another  son,  a  graduate  of  Allegheny  Colle^  and  a  theological  school, 
entered  the  presb)rterian  ministery  and  died  in  Illinois.  Johnson  H.  Carson,  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  passed  away  in  1902,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  in  Gales- 
burg, Illinois,  of  which  city  he  was  a  pioneer  and  well  known  resident.  Oliver 
Perry  died  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  A  maternal  uncle  of  these  children  was  Robert 
Crosthwaite,  who  established  his  home  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  at  an  early  day  and 
published  the  first  newspaper  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

John  Crosthwaite  Carson  was  about  nine  years  of  age  when  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Ashland  county  he  acquired  his 
early  education,  which  was  supplemented  by  three  years'  study  in  the  Ashland 
Academy,  which  he  entered  in  1846.  During  his  academical  course  he  paid  his 
tuition  by  working  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  which  he  had  previously  learned. 
He  then  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Kinnaman,  of  Ashland,  and 
became  a  thorough  and  well  read  student,  although  he  never  received  a  diploma. 
His  preceptor  extended  to  him  a  warm  and  enduring  friendship,  and  in  1850 
they  started  together  for  California,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  hospital 
in  San  Francisco,  reaching  that  city  on  the  steamer  which  brought  the  news  of 
the  admission  of  the  state  to  the  Union.  Before  reaching  his  destination  Mr. 
Carson  became  very  ill  and  soon  afterward  Dr.  Kinnaman  contracted  mountain 
fever.  Because  of  these  and  other  discouraging  facts  they  abandoned  their 
original  project,  each  deciding  to  go  his  separate  way.  Mr.  Carson  then  mined 
for  a  time  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  American  river  and  later  established  a  hotrf 
on  Trinity  mountain,  near  the  Redding  dig^ngfs.  His  place  was  known  as  the 
Mountain  House  and  was  liberally  patronized,  beincr  on  the  trail  of  miners  who 
packed  over  the  mountains.  Six  months  later  Mr.  Carson  retired  from  the 
management  of  the  hotel  and  through  a  succeeding  period  of  ill  health  his  earn- 
ings were  rapidly  diminished. 

Attractive  reports  which  he  had  heard  of  Oregon's  advantages  led  him  to  sail 
for  Portland,  where  he  arrived  with  but  limited  capital.  Through  the  assistance 
of  H.  W.  Corbett  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  hardware  store  of  G.  W. 
Vaughn.  A  few  months  later  he  walked  from  Portland  to  Foster,  then  the  west- 
em  terminus  of  the  Barlow  road,  where  he  eneraged  to  teach  school  at  a  salary 
of  twenty-five  dollars  per  month.  He  fitted  uo  an  abandoned  cabin  for  a  school- 
room and  opened  his  school  with  sixteen  pupils,  but  there  were  no  books  and  the 
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people  who  hired  him  began  to  quarrel  over  the  transaction  so  that  after  two 
wedcs  of  teaching  he  abandoned  that  field.    With  a  companion  he  then  floated  on 
a  raft  down  the  river  to  the  Qackamas  bridge,  which  was  a  record  breaking  trip, 
accomplished  in  two  and  a  half  hours.    In  Oswego  he  received  a  wage  of  four 
dollars  a  day  for  carpenter  work,  and  sixteen  months  later  he  established  himself 
as  a  contractor  and  builder  in  Portland,  his  first  contract  being  the  Dekum  & 
Bickel  store  on  Front  street,  for  which  he  furnished  the  timber.    Success  attended 
him  in  his  operations  as  a  contractor  and  builder  and  led  him  into  the  field  of  lum- 
ber manufacture.    In  connection  with  his  brother,  under  the  firm  style  of  J.  C.  & 
D.  R.  Cars<Mi,  he  equipped  the  first  steam  planing  mill  north  of  San  Francisco 
and  it  became  the  nucleus  of  the  pioneer  milling  interests  of  the  northwest.    The 
rapid  growth  and  settlement  of  the  country  created  a  continuous  and  growing 
demand  for  lumber,  and  from  the  beginning  the  enterprise  proved  a  profitable 
investment.    In  1861  Robert  Porter  joined  the  firm,  taking  charge  of  the  outside 
interests,  while  John  C.  Carson  assumed  control  of  the  operation  of  the  mill  and 
the  sales.    Such  was  the  demand  for  the  output  that  more  machinery  and  greater 
capacity  were  required.     In  time  their's  became  the  best  equipped  mill  of  the 
northwest.    Following  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  in  1872  Mr.  Carson  con- 
tinued in  the  same  line  independently,  his  splendid  management  being  indicated 
in  the  gratifying  success  which  attended  him.    Although  the  output  of  the  mill 
was  enormous  for  its  day,  yet  the  capacity  never  equalled  the  demand.    In  1894 
Mr.  Carson,  who  had  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  business  through  the  HoUiday 
Company,  turned  his  business  over  to  them  and  has  since  practically  lived  re- 
tired.   He  was  numbered  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  lumber 
men  of  the  northwest  and  a  pioneer  in  this  field  of  industrial  activity,  which  has 
been  <me  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Or^;on. 

Since  the  ist  of  September,  185 1,  Mr.  Carson  has  resided  continuously  in 
Portland.  He  was  married  in  1854  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Talbot,  who  came  to  the 
northwest  in  185 1.  Their  daughter,  Luella  Qay  Carson,  a  lady  of  notable  intel- 
lectual brilliancy,  studied  for  a  time  in  Mills  College,  California,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  St.  Helen's  Hall  in  Portland.  She  afterward  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
Portland  public  schools,  later  was  an  instructor  in  the  Pacific  University  at  Forest 
Grove,  Or^on,  and  subsequently  assumed  the  professorship  of  English  and  the 
position  of  dean  of  women  in  the  Oregon  State  University,  resigning  in  1909  to 
become  president  of  Mills  College  of  California.  Mrs.  Carson  died  in  i860  and 
in  July,  1861,  Mr.  Carson  married  Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Northrop,  a  native  of  Indi- 
ana, whose  only  child  by  her  former  marriage  was  Frank  E.  Northrop,  now  de^ 
ceased.  Unto  the  second  marriage  have  been  borne  three  daughters  and  a  son: 
Rose  M.,  who  is  the  wife  of  George  Eugene  Sturgis  and  has  two  sons  and  a 
daughter ;  Elizabeth,  who  was  educated  in  Portland  and  at  Mills  College  in  Cali- 
fornia; John  Dolph,  a  Yale  graduate  of  1899,  now  engaged  in  the  real-estate 
business  in  Portland;  and  Frances  D.,  the  wife  of  Robert  Treat  Piatt,  of  the 
law  firm  of  Piatt  &  Piatt  of  Portland.  She  was  educated  in  Miss  Day's  private 
school  of  New  York  city.  The  mother  of  these  children  passed  away  in  June, 
1901,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

Mr.  Carson  erected  his  present  residence  in  1881,  one  of  the  finest  homes  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city.  His  identification  with  Portland  covers  almost  the 
entire  period  of  its  growth  and  upbuilding  and  he  has  contributed  in  substantial 
measure  to  its  progress  and  improvement.  Portland  had  no  sidewalks  and,  in 
fact,  no  streets  had  been  laid  out  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  and  he  it  was  who 
built  the  first  sidewalk,  authorized  to  perform  that  task  by  the  city  council  of 
1854,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  has  many  times  represented  his  ward  in 
the  council  and  was  its  president  for  one  term.  He  has  been  the  champion  and 
promoter  of  many  needed  reforms  and  improvements,  his  stalwart  defense 
thereof  resulting  in  their  adoption.  He  has  been  equally  efficient  in  his  support 
of  the  educational  interests  of  the  city.  Under  the  school  law  as  enforced  today 
a  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  erection  of  a  new  school  building  and  the 
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purchase  of  a  lot.  Mr.  Carson  put  the  motion,  which  was  finally  carried, 
although  great  was  the  opposition  thereto.  The  lot  being  purchased,  the  build- 
ing afterward  known  as  the  Central  school  was  erected.  While  the  claims  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  were  pending  he  was  appointed  on  a  board  of  experts 
to  investigate  these  claims  and  to  report  to  the  United  States  courts  of  Oregon. 
He  has  ever  taken  a  deep  interest  in  politics  and  has  been  a  stalwart  champion 
of  the  republican  party  from  its  organization.  His  record  of  public  service  in 
the  general  assembly  covers  six  years  in  the  house  and  eight  years  in  the  senate, 
from  1870  until  1892.  During  this  time  he  introduced  and  supported  many  bills 
which  have  found  their  way  to  the  statute  books  of  the  state,  and  have  proven 
valuable  factors  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  erection  of  the  new  penitentiary  at  Salem  and  the 
State  Insane  Asylum,  prior  to  which  time  the  insane  of  Oregon  had  been  cared 
for  by  private  parties  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  In  1887  Mr.  Carson  was 
elected  president  of  the  senate  and  was  chairman  of  the  senatorial  ways  and 
means  committee  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  regular  sessions.  He  has  again 
and  again  been  a  delegate  to  town,  county  and  state  conventions  of  his  party,  and 
few  men  are  more  thoroughly  informed  concerning  the  political  history  of  the 
country  and  the  issues  and  questions  of  vital  import  which  have  been  before  the 
people  in  the  last  six  decades.  Reelected  again  and  again,  no  higher  testimonial 
of  his  ability  could  be  given  than  this  expression  of  public  s^roval. 

No  good  work  done  in  the  name  of  charity  or  religion  has  sought  Mr.  Car- 
son's aid  in  vain.  He  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  beneficent  principles  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  of  which  he  had  httn  an  exemplary  rq>resentative  since 
i860,  holding  membership  now  in  Willamette  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.;  Portland 
Chapter,  R.  A.  M. ;  and  in  the  Scottish  Rite  bodies.  He  is  a  menAer  of  the  First 
Congregational  church  of  Portland,  but  while  subscribing  to  the  tenets  of  that 
denomination  has  also  contributed  toward  the  erection  and  support  of  churches 
of  other  faiths.  Patriotism  and  progress  might  well  be  termed  the  kejmote  of 
his  character,  and  he  has  sought  at  all  times  to  promote  the  interests  and  projects 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  for  the  upbuilding  of  his  city  and  state.  His  life 
work  has  been  of  varied  and  important  character,  constituting  a  valuable  dement 
in  Portland's  material  upbuilding  and  in  Oregon's  political  advancement,  while 
none  the  less  valuable  has  been  his  service  to  his  fellowmen,  manifest  in  many 
helpful  ways  whereby  he  has  aided  a  fellow  traveler  on  life's  joiUTiey.  There 
is  today  no  more  honored  citizen  of  Portland  than  John  Crosthwaite  Carson. 


WILLIAM  FLIEDNER. 


There  is  an  old  saying  that  "ow)ortunity  knocks  but  once,"  but  the  history  of 
Ae  west  gives  proof  of  the  fact  that  opportunity  comes  again  and  again.  There 
occurred  circumstances  in  the  life  of  William  Fliedner  that  would  have  proved 
utterly  disheartening  to  many  a  man  of  less  resolute  spirit,  but  with  courage  and 
determination  he  has  pushed  on  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  is  today  one  of  &t 
holders  of  valuable  Portland  realty,  deriving  his  income  today  from  his  property 
interests  here,  which  include  the  fine  Fliedner  block,  one  t>f  the  most  modem  W 
the  structures  of  the  down  town  district. 

In  Germany  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Rhine,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Mr 
Fliedner  was  bom  June  18,  1832.  His  parents  were  Michael  John  and  Anna 
(Brown)  Fliedner,  who  in  1849  came  to  America  and  settled  upon  a  fann  which 
tiiey  purchased  near  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Both  have  now  passed  away,  the  mother 
having  departed  this  life  in  1876  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years,  while  the  fathe. 
survived  until  1878  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  Mrs.  Fliedner  y/^ 
a  daughter  of  John  Brown,  who  became  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania  in  1852  aJid 
died  there  the  same  year  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years.    Her  fat'  '^' 
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Fred  F.  and  Hugh  H. ;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Haines,  of  Portland,  who  has  one  son,  Fred; 
and  W.  Louis,  who  was  graduated  f  rcnn  Yale  University  with  the  B.  S.  degree 
in  1910  and  is  now  attending  Columbia  University  at  New  York  city. 

In  fraternal  circles  Mr.  Fliedner  is  well  known  as  a  Royal  Arch  Mason.  His 
public  service  covers  nine  years'  connection  with  the  city  council,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1884.  He  continued  on  the  board  of  aldermen  until  1893,  and  his 
official  prerogative  was  exercised  in  support  of  many  progressive  movements  that 
have  benefited  Portland  in  substantial  measure.  For  three  years  he  was  on  tEe 
executive  board  of  Mayor  Williams,  and  he  was  also  appointed  fire  commissioner 
in  1893,  serving  until  1905  under  the  administrations  of  Mayors  Frank,  Mason  and 
Roe.  He  has  never  been  neglectful  of  the  obligations  that  have  devolved  upon 
him;  on  the  contrary  he  has  been  most  loyal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and 
throughout  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Portland,  whether  in  office  or  out  of  it, 
has  cooperated  in  many  measures  whereby  Portland  has  greatly  benefited.  Not 
discouraged  by  his  unsuccessful  attempts  at  mining  and  by  the  losses  which  he 
sustained  by  fire,  he  resolutely  continued  an  active  factor  in  the  field  of  business 
until  success  rewarded  his  labors,  and  he  is  now  numbered  among  Portland's 
prosperous  men. 


ERNEST  WHITCOMB  CRICHTON. 

Among  those  who  have  been  most  active  in  keeping  navigation  interests  in 
the  northwest  up  to  the  high  standards  maintained  in  other  portions  of  the  coun- 
try is  Ernest  Whitcomb  Crichton,  the  secretarv  of  the  Columbia  River  &  Puget 
Sound  Navigation  Company,  who  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  has  made 
his  home  in  this  state,  identified  throughout  that  period  with  business  inter- 
ests which  have  direct  bearing  upon  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Union.  He  was  bom  at  Buckhom  Furnace,  Ohio,  August  27,  185a 
His  father,  James  Crichton,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pig  iron  at  that  place  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1861.  He 
had  married  Ruby  Whitcomb,  a  lady  of  Yankee  and  French  descent  who  died 
at  Buckhom  Furnace  in  1859. 

In  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town  Ernest  W.  Crichton  began  his 
education  and  later  attended  the  high  school  at  Wheelersburg,  Ohio,  from  whidi 
he  was  graduated  in  1868.  The  following  year  he  started  out  for  himself,  first 
as  storekeeper  and  later  as  bookkeeper  for  the  Charcoal  Iron  Company  at  Buck- 
horn  Furnace.  He  was  thus  employed  until  June,  1875,  when  thinking  that  the 
opportunities  of  the  growing  northwest  might  give  him  better  advantages  he  left 
Ohio  and  came  to  Oregon.  Locating  at  Oswegro,  he  was  with  the  Oregon  Iron 
Company  as  bookkeeper  until  it  closed  down  in  October,  1876,  after  which  he 
came  to  Portland,  then  containing  but  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants.  During 
1877  he  was  engaged  in  steamboating  on  the  Willamette  river,  filling  the  position 
of  purser  on  the  steamers  Ohio  and  City  of  Salem  with  Captain  U.  B.  Scott  and 
Captain  E.  W.  Spencer.  The  following  year  he  agfain  became  connected  with 
the  iron  industry  for  in  1878  the  Oswego  Iron  Company  was  organized  by  a 
company  consisting  of  L.  B.  Seeley,  S.  H.  Brown,  C.  R.  Donohue  and  E.  W. 
Crichton,  who  purchased  the  iron  works  at  Oswego,  Mr.  Crichton  becoming  sec- 
retary and  superintendent.  In  1881  the  business  was  reorganized  and  the  plant 
enlarged  under  the  name  of  Oregon  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Simeon  G.  Reed, 
Henry  Villard  and  W.  S.  Ladd  becomingr  interested.  From.  1878  until  1886  this 
plant  manufactured  thirty-six  thousand  tons  of  pig  iron  with  the  old  stone  stack 
which  is  still  standing.  In  1888  they  built  a  new  iron  stack  at  Oswego  with 
modern  Whitwell  ovens  and  sixtv  large  brick  charcoal  kilns,  each  holding  fifty 
cords  of  wood.  Mr.  Crichton  was  superintendent  of  the  wood  department,  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  wood  cutting  and  supplying  the  kilns  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  cords  daily.  In  1891  he  severed  his  connection  there  and  came  to  Port- 
land as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  Naviga- 
tion Company,  which  office  he  still  holds.  This  company  owned  the  steamers 
Telephone,  Bailey  Gatzert,  Tahoma,  Metlako  and  Astorian  on  the  Willamette 
and  Columbia  rivers  and  the  steamer  Flyer  on  Puget  Sound,  running  between 
Seattle  and  Tacoma.  They  had  a  route  between  Portland  and  Astoria  and  be- 
tween Portland  and  The  Dalles  and  built  up  the  latter  scenic  route  by  world-wide 
advertising,  making  the  beauties  of  the  upper  Columbia  as  famous  as  the  Hudson 
river  to  eastern  tourists.  In  1903  they  sold  out  their  boats  on  the  Columbia  but 
still  own  the  Flyer,  which  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  During  nineteen  years, 
up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1910,  it  covered  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  miles  and  carried  three  million  three  hundred 
thousand  passengers. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Crichton  has  always  been  an  earnest  republican  and 
was  very  active  in  political  circles  while  a  resident  of  Oswego,  which  was  in  the 
district  that  included  Clackamas  county  and  controlled  the  state.  He  always  re- 
fused office,  never  seeking  political  preferment  as  a  reward  for  party  fealty. 
Since  coming  to  Portland  he  has  become  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club  and 
is  much  interested  in  its  purposes  and  its  work  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  city. 

Mr.  Crichton  was  married  in  Oswego,  December  25,  1879,  to  Miss  Anna 
Wyland,  a  daughter  of  Amanda  Wyland,  and  unto  them  have  been  bom  five 
children:  James,  who  is  Portland  agent  for  the  Ford  autc^nobiles ;  William  L., 
who  resides  at  The  Dalles,  where  he  is  agent  for  the  Regulator  Steamboat  Line; 
Charles,  of  Madras,  Oregwi,  who  is  with  Porter  &  Connelly,  contractors;  Ruby 
and  Earnest,  at  home.  The  family  residence  is  at  No.  280  East  Seventeenth  and 
Wasco  streets.  Whatever  success  Mr.  Crichton  has  attained  is  attributable  to  his 
own  eflfort.  Progress  has  been  the  keynote  of  his  character  and  as  the  architect 
of  his  fortunes  he  has  builded  wisely  and  well. 


MARSHALL  PETERSON. 

Marshall  Peterson,  deceased,  was  numbered  as  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
early  musical  circles  of  Portland  as  well  as  a  representative  of  industrial  activity 
here.  He  was  bom  at  Columbia  Falls,  Maine,  May  23,  1838,  and  was  a  son  of 
Alva  and  Johan  (Williamson)  Peterson,  who  were  early  new  England  people. 
The  father  was  a  ship-builder  and  contractor  and  both  he  and  his  wife  remained 
residents  of  that  section  of  the  country  until  called  to  their  final  rest. 

Marshall  Peterson  acquired  his  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city 
and  there  learned  the  ship-builder's  trade,  but  when  quite  young  left  the  Pine 
Tree  state,  remaining  for  a  time  in  Massachusetts,  and  then  seeking  a  home  in 
the  far  west.  With  California  as  his  destination  he  started  for  the  coast,  pur- 
posing to  join  his  brother  Alva,  who  was  living  in  that  state.  Marshall  Peterson 
did  not  remain  in  California  for  very  long,  however,  but  in  1862  came  to  Port- 
land, where  he  was  employed  as  ship  joiner.  He  had  expert  knowledge  and 
skill  in  this  line  of  business  and  did  the  finishing  work  on  many  of  the  finest 
boats.  He  was  also  employed  in  a  similar  capacity  in  a  number  of  Portland's 
finest  residences  and  assisted  in  the  finishing  work  in  the  post  office,  being  em- 
ployed on  that  work  for  about  four  years.  His  life  was  always  a  busy  one,  for 
his  services  were  in  constant  demand.  Moreover  he  was  well  known  in  musical 
circles,  taking  an  active  part  in  musical  aflFairs  here  in  the  early  days.  He  was 
leader  of  the  Washington  band  and  was  a  member  of  some  of  the  early  orches- 
tra organizations,  acting  as  leader  of  the  theater  orchestra  here.  He  possessed, 
moreover,  a  fine  voice  and  sang  in  the  choir  of  the  Taylor  Street  church  and  the 
Unitarian  church. 
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On  the  17th  of  November,  1864,  in  Portland,  Mr.  Peterson  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Marshall,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Susan  (Mc- 
Shean)  Marshall.  Mrs.  Peterson  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  in 
1863  came  to  Portland,  where  the  following  year  she  was  married.  Eight  chil- 
dren were  born  of  this  union:  May,  the  wife  of  George  Fitzgibbon,  of  Portland; 
Marshall,  of  Seattle,  who  married  Kitty  Smith  and  has  one  son,  Marshall ;  Eva, 
the  wife  of  Delos  Ferguson,  of  Portland,  and  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Delos  and 
George ;  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Robert  Johnson,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  Fred 
of  Portland,  who  married  Lillian  Appell  and  has  four  daughters,  Melba,  Mar- 
garet, Ruth  and  Dorothy,  the  last  two  being  twins ;  Frank,  of  Seattle,  who  mar- 
ried Lou  Graham ;  and  Nettie  and  Jessie,  at  home. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Peterson  occurred  January  8,  1895,  and  he  was  laid  to  rest 
in  Lone  Fir  cemetery.  He  held  membership  in  Harmony  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A. 
M.,  and  his  brethren  of  the  fraternity  found  him  loyal  to  its  interests  and  de- 
voted to  its  welfare.  In  his  political  views  he  was  a  most  earnest  and  zealous 
republican  but  would  never  consent  to  accept  office,  feeling  that  his  time  was 
fully  occupied  with  the  business  interests  which  claimed  his  attention.  His 
musical  gifts  made  him  a  very  valued  factor  in  social  circles  and  sterling-  worth 
gained  him  the  high  r^^rd  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  one 
of  those  who,  never  seeking  to  figure  in  public  life,  nevertheless,  exert  a  strong 
influence  in  support  of  all  that  is  beneficial  to  the  community. 


ELIAS  BRONG. 


A  public-spirited  citizen  who  has  assisted  materially  for  more  than  twenty 
years  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  city,  Elias  Brong  is  clearly  entitled  to  a  place 
in  a  work  which  treats  of  Portland  and  its  leaders.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  important  factors  in  real-estate  circles  and  his  judgment  as  to  values  and 
probabilities  always  commands  respect  and  is  generally  found  to  be  correct.  A 
large  acquaintance  with  the  real-estate  business  in  all  its  branches  has  materially 
assisted  him  in  establishing  a  reputation  as  a  safe  and  conservative  adviser  and 
he  has  a  clientage  in  many  parts  of  the  country  outside  of  the  northwest. 

Mr.  Brong  was  bom  in  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  September  19,  1859.  His  father, 
Aaron  T.  Brong,  who  is  still  living,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  northern  Ohio 
from  Niagara  county,  New  York,  and  his  family  was  the  third  family  to  settle 
in  Seneca  county,  the  region  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  being  then  very  thinly 
inhabited.  The  mother  of  our  subject,  who  bore  the  name  of  Lydia  Swalley, 
was  bom  in  Pennsylvania.  She  and  her  husband  removed  to  Nebraska  in  1879 
and  took  up  a  homestead  near  Milford,  where  they  still  reside.  The  father  has 
now  attained  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

Elias  Brong  was  reared  upon  a  farm  and  possessed  advantages  of  training 
and  education  not  available  ordinarily  to  the  country  boy  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  He  attended  the  district  schools  and  also  became  a  student  in  an 
academy  at  Republic,  Seneca  county,  the  academy  of  those  days  being  in  many 
respects  like  the  high  school  of  the  present  time.  He  completed  his  studies  at 
Green  Spring  in  the  same  county.  After  leaving  school  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Big  Four  Railroad  at  Green  Spring  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  years 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Nebraska,  where  for  some  time  he  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Burlington  Railroad  and  later  engaged  in  the  retail  shoe  business  at 
Crete,  Nebraska. 

After  spending  a  year  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Mr.  Brong  decided  to  make 
his  permanent  home  in  the  northwest.  Portland  presented  inducments  greater 
than  he  could  discover  in  any  other  city,  and  here  he  established  his  residence  in 
1889,  embarking  in  the  real-estate  business.  Until  the  financial  panic  of  1892-3 
he  successfully  handled  a  number  of  suburban  additions.     The  panic  almost 
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wiped  out  all  values  in  city  property  and  it  was  several  years  before  the  normal 
condition  in  city  real  estate  again  appeared.  During  this  time  Mr.  Brong's 
dealings  were  confined  chiefly  to  farm  properties  as  farm  values  were  not  so 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  derangement  in  other  lines.  For  three  years,  from 
1905  until  1908,  Mr.  Brong  was  secretary  of  the  firm  of  A.  C.  Churchill  &  Com- 
pany, handling  the  Williams,  Lenox,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent  and  Averill  ad- 
ditions during  the  period  named  and  successfully  closing  them  all  out.  With- 
drawing from  the  firm,  Mr.  Brong  assisted  in  organizing  the  Brong-Steele  Com- 
pany, which  platted  and  is  handling  the  suburban  adcStions  of  El  Tovar  and 
Loveleigh  and  the  Leonard  tract.  The  firm  is  also  about  to  put  on  the  market 
a  tract  of  fifty  acres  adjoining  the  El  Tovar  and  is  interested  in  farm  lands 
in  the  Willamette  valley.  The  business  of  the  firm  is  rapidly  growing  and 
it  has  reached  a  stage  where  its  patrons  are  its  most  enthusiastic  friends.  This 
agreeable  feeling  is  due  to  fair  treatment  and  cordial  relations  established  by 
a  firm  which  recognizes  the  value  of  truthful  and  moderate  representation  in 
all  business  transactions.  By  this  means  the  firm  has  not  only  made  money 
for  itself  but  has  added  largely  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Bronif  was  united  in  marriage.  May  20,  1^7,  to  Miss  Lillian  Boies,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Boies,  of  Seward,  Nebraska.  Her  father  has 
been  for  many  years  prominently  connected  with  the  lumber  business  in  Nebraska. 
Two  children  have  been  bom  of  this  union :  Aileen,  now  a  student  in  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music ;  and  Paul,  a  student  in  the  Portland  Hig^  School.  The 
family  residence  is  at  Woodmere,  an  attractive  suburb  of  Portland. 

Mr.  Brong  is  a  liberal  supporter  of  all  movements:  loc^ng  to  the  welfare  of 
the  city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Real  Estate  Associatioin,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Board  of  Trade.  His  father  is  a  democrat  but  the  son  cast  his  first  vote 
for  James  A.  Garfield  as  president  and  has  always  adhered  to  the  republican 
party.  He  is  an  advocate  of  the  principles  taught  in  Masonry  and  is  a  member 
of  the  blue  lodge,  chapter,  consistory  and  shrine.  From  his  boyhood  Mr.  Brong 
has  been  industrious  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  whatever  their 
character,  and  the  success  that  has  attended  his  career  in  the  city  of  his  adoption 
has  been  due  to  high  principles  inculcated  by  worthy  parents  and  exemplified 
in  a  life  of  usefulness  and  int^^ty. 


JOHN  MARION  LEWIS. 

John  Marion  Lewis  for  more  than  twenty-two  years  has  been  in  the  public 
service,  receiving  increasing  majorities  at  the  successive  elections  which  have 
continued  him  in  his  present  position  for  four  consecutive  terms.    Spending  his 
entire  life  in  the  northwest,  he  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families 
of  Oregon,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Linn  county,  September  20,  1855.    He 
traces  his  lineage  back  to  old  families  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see.   His  paternal  great-grandfather.  Fielding  Lewis,  was  bom  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion in  1767,  but  at  an  early  age  became  a  resident  of  North  Carolina  and 
afterward  of  eastern  Tennessee.    His  son.  Fielding  Lewis,  Jr.,  was  born  in  181 1 
and  became  a  resident  of  Wabash  county,  Illinois,  prior  to  1830.    Later  he  es- 
tablished his  home  in  Missouri  and  was  one  of  the  great  band  of  emigrants  who 
in  the  year  1852  branched  off  from  the  trodden  paths  that  for  three  years  prev- 
ious had  been  conducting  settlers  to  California,  to  settle  homes  in  the  northwest 
that  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  rich  agricul- 
tural lands  and  forests  of  this  section  of  the  country.     It  was  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  when  Fielding  Lewis,  Jr.,  started  across  the  plains  in  company  with  his 
family.     Day  after  day  they  traveled  on,  camping  along  the  roadside  at  night, 
and  when    six    months   had   elapsed   reached   their   destination — a   point  near 
Brownsville,  in  Linn  cotmty,  Or^jon.     They  crossed  the  Snake  river  opposite 
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the  site  of  Huntington,  followed  the  general  course  of  the  river  down  to  its 
junction  with  the  Columbia,  thence  proceeded  down  the  Columbia  valley  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Willamette  and  up  the  latter  stream  to  Linn  county.  At  all  times 
such  a  journey  was  fraught  with  hardships  and  perils,  but  there  were,  moreover, 
peculiarly  sad  features  in  the  history  of  this  trip  of  the  Lewis  family,  for  moun- 
tain fever  and  cholera  broke  out  in  the  party  and  Lucinda  Mo(M'e  Lewis,  the 
wife  of  Fielding  Lewis,  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  grave  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
Snake  river  near  Birch  creek.  When  they  reached  Burnt  river  Charles  Wesley 
Lewis,  a  son,  also  passed  away,  and  at  the  Ui>per  Cascades  a  grave  was  made 
for  Marion  Lewis,  while  Mary  Ellen  Lewis  died  on  the  Oregon  side  of  the  river 
opposite  Vancouver  barracks. 

James  Preston  Lewis,  one  of  the  family,  who  traveled  with  them  on  the  long 
journey  to  the  northwest,  entered  land  in  the  forest  subsequent  to  his  arrival  in 
Oregon,  and  at  once  b^;an  to  clear  and  improve  a  farm  that  he  might  thus  estab- 
lish a  home  for  his  family.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Althouse,  Josephine 
county,  where  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  upon  which  he  made  his  home  until 
his  death  on  the  i8th  of  February,  1906.  He  was  prominent  in  community 
affairs  there  and  served  for  three  terms  as  county  assessor.  It  was  on  the  29th 
of  November,  1853,  that  James  Preston  Lewis  was  united  in  marriage  to  Ten- 
nessee Teresa  Tycer,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Spald- 
ing, who  came  to  Oregcwi  with  Marcus  Whitman  in  1836.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  bom 
in  Linn  county,  Missouri,  a  daughter  of  Lewis  Tycer,  a  native  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  an  early  resident  of  Linn  county,  Missouri.  His  father  came 
from  France  to  aid  the  American  colonists  in  their  struggle  for  independence 
and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse  and  in  other  engagements 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  American  independence.  The  year  1853 
witnessed  the  arrival  of  Lewis  Tyler  and  his  family  in  Or^on.  His  original 
home  was  a  pioneer  cabin  but  later  he  purchased  a  farm  and  comfortable  resi- 
dence which  he  occupied  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven 
years,  and  which  is  still  owned  by  a  member  of  his  family.  James  P.  and  Ten- 
nessee I-ewis  became  the  parents  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters  who  arc  yet 
living:  George  W.,  who  was  sheriff  of  Josephine  county  from  1902  until  1906 
and  is  now  in  business  at  Grant's  Pass,  Oregon;  while  James  E.,  Mrs.  O.  J. 
Wetherbee,  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Hiatt  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Holland  reside  on  farms 
in  that  county. 

John  Marion  Lewis  spent  the  first  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  his  native 
county  and  then  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Josephine  county. 
His  youthful  days  were  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  fields  and  to  the  acquirement 
of  an  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  later  he  engaged  in  mining  to  some  ex- 
tent during  the  winter  months.  In  1881  he  became  a  resident  of  Portland  and 
resumed  his  studies,  for  he  was  ambitious  to  secure  a  better  education.  After 
taking  a  course  in  the  Portland  Business  Collie  he  obtained  a  position  in  the 
government  employ  in  1882,  having  charge  of  the  mailing  division  of  the  Port- 
land post  office  under  Postmaster  George  A.  Steel,  for  about  three  years.  After 
C.  W.  Roby,  a  democratic  postmaster,  came  to  the  office,  Mr.  Lewis  continued  to 
occupy  the  position  for  eighteen  months,  when  impaired  health  caused  by  close 
confinement  to  the  work,  compelled  him  to  resig:n. 

For  three  years  after  relinquishing  his  position  in  the  postal  service  Mr. 
Lewis  was  in  the  employ  of  the  H.  R.  Duniway  Lumber  Company  in  East  Port- 
land as  lumber  inspector,  and  while  there  residingf  was  again  called  to  public 
office,  representing  his  ward  in  the  citv  council  of  East  Portland  from  1888  until 
1890.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  to  the  position 
of  postmaster  and  acted  in  that  capacity  until  the  consolidation  of  the  cities  of 
Portland  and  East  Portland,  when  the  office  was  discontinued.  Later  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  Station  A,  which  superceded  the  old  office  in  East 
Portland,  and  continued  in  that  TX)sition  tinder  Postmaster  Steel  until  the  close 
of  the  latter's  second  term.    In  1894  Mr.  Lewis  became  deputy  treasurer  under 
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A.  :W.  Lambert,  and  two  years  later  was  reappointed  to  the  same  office  by 
Ralph  Warren  Hoyt  and  continued  in  that  position  for  four  years  more.  He 
was  then  elected  county  treasurer  and  since  the  7th  of  July,  1902,  has  remained 
the  incumbent  of  that  office,  being  reelected  in  1904,  1906  and  1908,  receiving  at 
the  last  election  a  majority  of  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
votes.  No  better  testimcmial  of  his  capability  and  fidelity  could  be  given  nor  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  f  ellowmen.  He  regards  a  public  office  as  a 
public  trust — ^and  no  trust  reposed  in  John  M.  Lewis  has  ever  been  betrayed. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1883,  in  Portland,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Lewis  and  Miss  Ella  M.  McPherson,  a  native  of  Linn  county,  Oregon,  and  a 
daughter  of  W.  A.  McPherson,  who  came  to  this  state  about  1850.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  public  service  as  state  printer  from  1866  until  1870,  and  his  death 
occurred  in  1891.  Four  children  were  born  unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  one  of 
whom,  Herbert  Wayne,  died  at  the  age  of  two  years.  Those  living  are:  Edith 
and  lone,  teachers  in  the  city  schools ;  and  Wade  Vernon,  who  is  a  pupil  in  the 
high  school.  The  family  attend  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  is 
a  ruling  elder,  and  in  the  work  of  which  he  has  long  t^ken  active  and  helpful 
part.  In  his  fraternal  relations  he  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  is  also  connected  with 
the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  while  in 
1910  he  became  affiliated  with  Washington  Lodge,  No.  465,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  He 
is  a  charter  member  of  Abemethy's  Cabin,  No.  i,  Native  Sons  of  Or^on,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society.  His  political  allegiance  has  always 
been  unswervingly  given  to  the  republican  party  for  his  study  of  the  political 
ccmditions  and  questions  of  the  day  has  led  him  to  the  belief  that  its  platform 
contains  the  best  elements  of  good  government.  His  has  been  a  well  spent  life, 
diaracterized  by  a  progressive  public  spirit  that  has  found  tangible  manifesta- 
tion on  many  occasions.  In  public  office  his  course  has  ever  been  above  suspi- 
cion. The  good  of  the  community  he  places  before  partisanship  and  the  welfare 
of  his  constituents  before  personal  aggrandizement.  Wherever  he  is  known  he 
is  highly  esteemed,  but  in  the  city  of  his  residence,  where  he  is  best  known,  he 
inspires  personal  friendships  of  unusual  strength  and  all  who  know  him  have 
high  admiration  for  his  good  qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 


A.  LINCOLN  BARBUR. 


A.  Lincoln  Barbur,  who  on  his  second  election  as  auditor  of  Portland,  in 
which  position  he  is  now  serving,  received  the  highest  vote  cast  for  any  candi- 
date on  the  republican  ticket,  has  to  his  credit  a  record  for  reliability  in  business 
as  well  as  capability  in  political  office,  and  sterling  traits  of  character  have  won 
him  high  regard  during  the  years  of  his  residence  in  this  city. 

He  is  one  of  the  native  sons  of  Oregon,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Polk 
county,  June  4,  1861.  He  was  six  years  of  age  when  the  family  removed  to 
Oregcm  City,  where  he  acquired  a  common  school  education.  In  1871  he  came 
to  Portland  and  was  graduated  from  the  National  Business  College  with  the 
class  of  1879.  Ii^  1881  he  accepted  a  position  with  E.  A.  Breyman  and  in  that 
employ  worked  his  way  upward  from  office  boy  to  head  bookkeeper,  which  posi- 
tion he  was  filling  at  tiie  time  of  Mr.  Breyman's  retirement  from  business.  He 
then  accepted  a  position  as  assistant  bookkeeper  with  Whittier  &  Fuller  Com- 
pany, wholesale  dealers  in  paints  and  oils,  remaining  with  the  house  for  about  a 
year,  when  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position  of  head  bookkeeper  with 
the  firm  of  Page  &  Son,  wholesale  commission  merchants,  in  whose  employ  he 
remained  for  seventeen  years.  His  record  speaks  for  itself  and  needs  no  fur- 
ther comment,  for  his  long-  continued  connection  with  the  house  indicates  his 
capability  as  well  as  reliability. 
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In  1907  Mr.  Barbur  was  called  to  public  office,  being  elected  auditor  of  Port- 
land, and  commendation  of  his  two  years'  service  came  to  him  in  his  renomina- 
tion  and  reelection  in  1909.  He  has  always  been  a  stanch  republican  in  his 
political  views  and  an  earnest  and  effective  worker  for  the  party.  He  is  also  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  leaders  in  fraternal  circles  in  Portland.  His  family  con- 
sists of  himself,  wife  and  eight  children. 

A  resident  pf  this  city  for  almost  a  third  of  a  century,  he  has  from  his  boy- 
hood days  to  the  present  time  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  regard  of  his  associates 
and  contemporaries,  his  sterling  worth  of  character  winning  for  him  the  success 
which  he  has  enjoyed  and  the  political  honors  which  have  come  to  him. 


PHILIP  A.  MARQUAM,  Jr. 

Philip  A.  Marquam,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  widely  known  real-estate  men  of 
Portland,  was  bom  in  the  city  where  he  now  lives  and  has  been  a  witness  of  the 
marvelous  transformation  of  the  last  fifty  years  along  the  northwest  coast.  He 
has  been  actively  identified  with  many  of  the  men  who  have  been  most  instru- 
mental in  the  great  work  and  by  his  ability,  energy  and  fidelity  to  important 
trusts  has  gained  recognition  as  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Marquam  was  bom  September  9,  1858,  and  is  a  son  of  Philip  A.  Mar- 
quam, St.,  a  leading  pioneer  of  the  northwest,  whose  sketch  appears  in  this 
voltnne,  and  Enrnia  (Kem)  Marquam.  In  a  house  that  stood  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Marquam  building  the  subject  of  this  biography  first  saw  the 
light  of  day.  It  was  known  as  the  "little  New  England  cottage"  and  was  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  Portland,  which  disappeared  before  the  encroachments  of 
modern  improvements.  Mr.  Marquam  grew  up  in  Portland,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  was  graduated  from  the  high  school.  He  was  a  diligent 
student  and  the  impulse  he  received  in  the  public  schools  and  from  contact  with 
the  bright  young  companions  with  whom  he  was  associated  has  proven  of  great 
value  in  shaping  his  career.  He  was  attracted  to  the  study  of  law  but  did  not 
apply  for  admission  to  the  bar  as  his  health  at  that  time  demanded  opportunity  for 
outdoor  life  which  the  young  lawyer  can  scarcely  hope  to  possess.  Entering  the 
county  clerk's  office  as  deputy,  he  there  continued  for  three  terms,  covering  a 
period  of  six  years.  He  then  entered  the  Portland  postoffice  as  clerk  in  the 
money  order  department  and  after  several  years'  service  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  marshal's  office,  where  for  four  years  he  served  as  process  deputy, 
during  which  time  he  traveled  over  all  parts  of  the  state  and  gained  an  acquaintance 
with  the  people  and  resources  of  Oregon  which  few  of  its., citizens  can  claim. 
After  leaving  the  marshal's  office,  where  he  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  for 
tact  and  efficiency,  he  became  connected  with  the  county  sheriff's  office  as  chief 
deputy.  Here  he  remained  for  six  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acceptably 
acquitted  himself  of  many  important  responsibilities.  His  entire  attention,  how- 
ever, was  not  required  by  his  official  duties.  He  was  for  some  time  the  owner  of 
a  valuable  stock  farm  of  one  thousand  acres,  known  as  the  Bay  View  farm,  on 
Scappoose  bay,  which  he  successfully  conducted. 

After  retiring  from  the  sheriff's  office,  in  partnership  with  C.  C.  Gx)k,  he 
operated  a  lumber  and  railroad  tie  mill  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Vancouver 
in  the  state  of  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the  Columbia  Mill  &  Tie  G>m- 
pany.  In  this  business  Mr.  Marquam  continued  for  five  years,  when  he  disposed 
of  his  interests  and  for  several  years  was  identified  with  the  land  department  of 
the  Southem  Pacific  Railway.  He  has  devoted  his  attention  to  the  real-estate 
and  abstract  business  since  1906  and  on  account  of  good  judgment  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  real-estate  values,  acquired  by  many  years  of  observation  and 
practical  experience,  he  enjoys  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  a  large  clientele. 
His  office  in  the  Marquam  building  occupies  a  highly  favorable  location  in  the 
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center  of  the  business  district  and  the  steady  growth  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  give  assurance  of  increasing  real-estate  values.  The  Marquam  building 
was  the  first  modem  office  building  in  Portland  and  was  erected  in  1895  by 
Philip  A.  Marquam,  Sr.  The  Marquam  Grand  Opera  House,  now  known  as  the 
Orpheum  Theatre,  was  located  in  this  building.  It  is  a  handsome  nine-story 
structure,  built  of  modem  brick  and  steel,  fireproof  throughout  and  tastefully 
ornamented  with  stone.  Mr.  Marquam  has  one  son,  Philip,  now  a  student  of 
law. 

Mr.  Marquam  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life  and  has  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
mingling  with  men  and  affairs  not  available  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  His 
acquaintance  extends  throughout  the  northwest  and  his  grasp  of  resources  and 
possibilities  enables  him  to  prognosticate  accurately  and  attracts  inquiries  frc^n 
many  investors  and  homeseekers  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of  Oregon  and  the 
surrounding  regions.  It  may  safely  be  prophesied  that  he  is  one  of  the  growing 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  vast  country  of  which  Portland  and  the  valley 
of  the  G^umbia  are  important  centers. 


ALEXANDER  KING  WILSON. 

While  the  days  have  not  been  equally  bright  in  the  career  of  Alexander  King 
Wilson,  he  has  on  the  whole  made  progress,  and  especially  during  the  period  of 
his  connection  with  the  Or^non  bar  has  he  wonr  substantial  victories  that  class 
him  with  the  leading  and  able  lawyers  of/Portlaod,  where  he  is  practicing  under 
the  firm  style  of  Wilson  &  Neal.  Hcj  was' bbif*dvaitd.  reared  on  a  farm  bordering 
the  head  waters  of  the  Potomac  river  in  Allegany  county,  Maryland,  his  natal 
day  being  September  15,  1864.  In  the  palecnal  line  he  comes  of  English  an- 
cestry. His  grandparents  were  Micha^.^pd-Harfiet  (Cresap)  Wilson,  the  lat- 
ter a  daughter  of  Robert  Cresap  and  a  descendant  of  Colonel  Thomas  Cresap, 
who  settled  in  Maryland  in  very  early  days.  James  William  Wilson,  father  of 
Alexander  King  Wilson,  still  resides  upon  the  old  homestead  in  Allegany  county, 
Maryland.  He  was  educated  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  has  always  followed 
the  occupation  of  farming,  although  at  different  times  he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  serving  in  the  office  of  judge  of  the  orphans  court  and  as 
county  assessor,  and  in  other  positions  of  public  trust.  He  wedded  Mary  T. 
King,  who  was  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  children  of  Alexander  King,  for  whom 
the  subject  of  this  review  was  named.  The  grandfather,  great-grandfather  and 
great-great-grandfather  qf  Alexander  King  Wilson,  in  the  maternal  line,  were 
all  named  Alexander  King,  and  how  many  before  them  no  one  knows.  The  one 
that  emigrated  to  this  country  came  from  Banbridge  in  the  Countv  of  Down, 
IrelaJid,  and  married  Sarah  McAllister.  Alexander  King,  the  grandfather,  who 
lived  in  Cumberland,  Maryland,  for  a  niunber  of  years,  followed  merchandising 
there  and  at  one  time  was  judge  of  the  orphans  court.  Cumberland  is  the 
county  seat  of  Allegany  cotmty  and  the  point  from  which  Braddock  started  his 
famous  campaign  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  The  old  National  pike  passes 
through  that  section  of  the  county  as  well  as  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  roads  built  in  the  United  States. 

Alexander  King  Wilson  was  reared  on  the  old  homestead  in  a  locality  where 
the  farms  are  made  up  of  flat  or  bottom  lands  near  the  river,  growing  in  eleva- 
tion until  hills  and  mountains  constitute  that  section  of  the  farm  which  is  farthest 
removed  from  the  stream.  This  land  has  been  so  divided  as  to  include  all  the 
different  kinds  of  soil  in  the  section.  The  Wilson  homestead  comprises  about 
four  hundred  acres  of  land  and  has  been  in  the  family  since  the  original  title 
was  granted  by  the  government,  the  grant  being  received  from  the  governor  of 
Maryland.  At  the  age  of  six  years  Mr.  Wilson  was  sent  to  the  public  schools 
and  during  the  leisure  bourse  spent  his  time  in  fishing  in  the  Potomac  river  and 
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hunting.  Grouse,  quail,  wild  turkeys  and  rabbits  were  abundant  in  those  days 
and  there  were  also  a  few  deer.  The  work  of  the  farm  likewise  claimed  his 
attention  and  was  of  a  very  diversified  character.  His  father  entertained  the 
fact  that  no  man  should  own  land  and  employ  men  who  had  not  actually  done 
every  kind  of  work  that  he  expected  his  men  to  do,  and  was  familiar  with  every- 
thing that  was  to  be  done  upon  the  farm.  As  a  result  he  was  taught  by  his 
father  all  the  different  kinds  of  work  required  on  a  farm.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred sheep,  fifty  cattle  and  ten  head  of  horses  on  the  place,  while  com,  hay, 
wheat  and  oats  were  raised.  Mr.  Wilson  took  care  of  the  stock  in  summer  and 
winter,  planted,  ploughed  and  gathered  the  com  and  drove  a  Walter  A.  Wood 
mower  seven  years  in  succession  over  more  than  one  hundred  acres  of  ground 
each  year.  He  also  cared  for  the  horses,  helped  shear  the  sheep,  and  in  plowing 
followed  a  black  man  who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  family  prior  to  the  Civil  war. 
As  stated  he  continued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  until  sixteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  was  sent  to  Pennington  Seminary  in  New  Jersey.  There  he  re- 
mained for  a  year  and  received  a  diploma  at  his  graduation  from  the  business 
department  of  the  school.  He  afterward  attended  the  public  school  in  Cumber- 
land for  two  years,  going  back  and  forth  on  the  train  most  of  the  time.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  b^;an  teaching  at  Corrigansville,  Allegany  county,  Mary- 
land, and  later  spent  two  years  as  a  student  in  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire.  It  was  subsequent  to  this  time  that  he  secured  employment  in  a 
factory  known  as  the  West  Virginia  Extract  Works,  in  Mineral  county.  West 
Virginia,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Keyser,  the  nearest  railroad  point.  He  at 
first  received  only  one  dollars  and  ten  cents  per  day  for  his  services,  but  was 
gradually  promoted  and  during  the  first  year  he  remained  with  the  house  he 
filled  all  of  the  different  positions  the  factory  offered.  He  then  went  upon  the 
road  as  a  traveling  salesman,  his  route  extending  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis. 
Later  he  joined  others  from  the  West  Virginia  Extract  Worics  and  went  to 
Decatur,  Alabama,  where  a  plant  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  experience  of  passing  from  New  Hampshire  to  North- 
em  Alabama  was  a  good  education  for  the  young  man.  Contrasts  in  many  in- 
stances were  very  striking  to  him.  He  saw  the  town  of  Decatur  grow  from  a 
population  of  fifteen  hundred  to  eight  thousand  in  less  than  a  year.  Anxious 
to  profit  by  the  consequent  rise  in  real-estate  values,  he  bought  land,  built  a 
house  and  made  plans  for  the  future,  as  young  men  always  do.  But  in  1888  the 
town  was  stricken  with  yellow  fever,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  left 
heavily  in  debt,  with  a  vacant  house  on  his  hands  and  with  no  position.  Six  or 
seven  months  after  the  fever  had  appeared  in  the  town  he  visited  the  place  to  see 
how  it  looked,  and  gazed  upon  vacant  houses  and  crippled  business  enterprises. 
Returning  to  the  old  homestead,  he  began  work  there  at  thirteen  dollars  per 
month  and  board. 

In  the  fall  of  1888  Mr.  Wilson  secured  a  position  in  the  law  office  of  Swayne, 
Swa)me  &  Hayes,  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  afterward  entering  the  mercantile  agency  of 
R.  G.  Dunn  &  Company  of  that  place.  Energy  was  then  his  only  asset,  but  he 
made  it  count  for  the  most  possible  and  his  close  application  and  diligence  en- 
abled him  to  make  steady  progress.  He  began  with  a  salary  of  forty  dollars  per 
month  and  some  years  afterward,  when  leavinis^  the  employ  of  R.  G.  Dunn  & 
Company,  he  was  receiving  one  hundred  dollars  per  month.  In  the  employ  of 
the  same  firm  he  came  to  Portland  on  the  14th  of  August,  1891.  In  the  mean- 
time he  took  up  the  study  of  law  and  in  June,  1892,  was  admitted  to  practice 
at  the  Oregon  bar.  The  following  year  he  was  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  1893,  opened  an 
office  in  the  Worcester  block,  there  remaining  until  November  5,  J904,  when  he 
removed  to  No.  631  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  where  he  has  since  main- 
tained an  office.  In  1906  he  formed  a  partnership  with  O.  A.  Neal,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Wilson  &  Neal,  and  this  association  has  since  been  maintained. 
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While  in  the  employ  of  R.  G.  Dunn,  for  about  five  years,  Mr.  Wilson  handled 
collections  and  acquired  wide  knowledge  of  the  branch  of  the  law  which  has  to 
do  with  sales,  notes,  exemptions,  limitation  of  actioA,  etc.,  first  in  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana and  Michigan,  and  later  in  Or^[on,  Washington  and  Idaho.  This  brought 
him  in  contact  with  credit  men  of  the  wholesale  and  manufacturing  houses  of 
the  various  sections  in  which  he  labored,  and  thereby  he  gained  knowledge  of 
great  benefit  to  himself.  His  law  practice  was  at  first  largely  along  those  lines 
but  gradually  he  has  extended  his  efforts  into  other  fields  and  is  recognized  as  a 
strong  and  able  interpreter  of  the  law  in  various  branches.  His  devotion  to  his 
clients'  interests  is  proverbial  and  he  is  regarded  as  an  able  and  conscientious 
minister  in  the  temple  of  justice.  His  early  experience  as  a  farmer  led  him  to 
investigate  the  agricultural  resourses  of  the  northwest  and,  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject  of  irrigation,  he  attended  eight  of  the  national  irrigation  congresses 
and  has  been  retained  by  a  number  of  irrigation  companies  to  look  after  their 
interests.  Actively  connected  with  the  development  of  the  city,  he  has  become 
very  familiar  with  the  law  concerning  the  use  of  city  streets  as  well  as  with  cor- 
poration law.  He  is  now  interested  in  a  number  of  corporations  and  organized 
companies  which  profit  largely  by  his  legal  opinions  concerning  questions  which 
bear  upon  their  conduct. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1905,  Mr.  Wilson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Dora 
Espy,  the  eldest  child  of  Robert  H.  and  Julia  A.  (Jefferson)  Espy.  The  latter's 
mother  was  Matilda  (Apperson)  Jefferson.  Robert  H.  Espy  crossed  the  plains 
in  1852  and  at  the  present  time  lives  in  Oysterville,  Pacific  county,  Washington. 
The  AK)ersons  crossed  the  plains  in  1847.  The  father  of  the  family,  Beverly 
Apperson,  died  on  the  trip  over  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  21st  of  July  of  that 
year.  Mrs,  Apperson  settled  in  Portland  with  her  large  family  and  for  a  time 
conducted  a  boarding  house.  This  family  now  has  many  representatives  in  the 
northwest.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  have  been  bom  three  children,  Robert 
Espy,  Mary  and  Julia.  The  family  reside  at  Oswego,  a  suburb  of  Portland,  where 
Mr.  Wilson  has  six  and  half  acres  of  land  which  has  some  fifty  fruit  trees  upon 
it  He  spends  his  spare  time  on  this  place,  studying  the  growth  of  his  trees  and 
crops,  and  his  interest  in  horticultural  and  agricultural  pursuits  largely  enables 
him  to  speak  with  authority  upon  such  questions.  In  his  youthful  days  was  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  present  progress  and  prosperity  in  the  habits  of  industry, 
and  enterprise  and  reliability  which  were  fostered  in  him  by  his  father.  He 
early  learned  to  be  self-reliant  and  independent  also,  and  as  the  years  passed  on 
his  native  talents  developed  until  he  has  long  since  proven  his  ability  to  cope 
with  many  problems  which  affect  the  general  progress,  material  development 
and  the  growth  and  upbuilding  of  the  community. 


JAMES  BILES. 


James  Biles  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Oregon  in  1853  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1888,  was  a  prominent  figure  in  business,  legislative,  religious  and 
Masonic  circles.  In  all  he  exerted  a  widely  felt  and  beneficial  influence  and 
progress  along  those  lines  was  largely  conserved  through  his  efforts.  He  was 
bom  in  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky,  March  3,  1812,  and  in  early  life  learned  the 
tanner's  trade,  which  he  followed  at  intervals  during  later  years.  In  the  spring 
of  1836  he  removed  to  Mississippi,  where  on  the  19th  of  January,  1837,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Nancy  M.  Carter,  a  lady  of  most  remarkable  character.  There  he  re- 
sided for  twelve  years  and  became  a  well-to-do  planter.  He  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  practice  of  holding  human  beings  in  slavery,  however,  and  because  of 
this  returned  to  his  Kentucky  home  in  1848.  In  the  fall  of  1852  he  decided  to 
come  to  the  northwest  and  disposing  of  his  property  in  Kentucky  and  inducing 
many  friends  and  neighbors  to  join  him,  he  started  for  the  Pacific  coast  with  a 
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wagon  train  in  which  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  people.  Under  his  leadership 
the  caravan  wended  its  way  slowly  across  the  plains  with  the  Puget  Sound 
basin  as  its  destination.  They  were  the  first  party  to  make  their  way  over  the 
Natchez  Pass  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  on  the  22d  of  November,  1853, 
they  reached  the  Nisqually  Plains  after  traveling  for  seven  months.  Several  of 
the  party  had  died  while  en  route.  Shortly  after  reaching  Oregon,  Mr.  Biles, 
his  wife  and  seven  children  located  on  a  farm  on  Grand  Mounds  Prairie  in 
Thurston  county,  Washington.  There  he  engaged  in  farming,  stock-raising  and 
tanning  for  six  years  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  period  removed  to  Olympia, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He  then  located  at  Tumwater,  where  he 
established  a  tannery  which  he  conducted  in  connection  with  his  sons  in  the  most 
successful  manner  until  he  retired  from  business,  about  ten  years  prior  to  his 
death. 

Of  the  seven  children  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biles  four  are  now  living:  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Knapp,  of  Portland;  Mrs.  M.  S.  Drew,  a  resident  of  Seattle;  Mrs.  F.  M.  Sar- 
gent, also  of  that  city;  and  George  W.,  of  Olympia.  All  still  remain  residents 
of  the  northwest  and  retain  the  good  name  or  the  father  who  for  many  years 
played  a  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  this  region.  In  politics  Mr.  Biles 
wsa  a  stanch  democrat.  Though  modest  and  retiring  and  never  aspiring  for 
prominence,  he  was  often  called  upon  to  fill  positions  of  public  trust  and  respon- 
sibility and  served  several  terms  in  the  territorial  legislature.  In  early  Ufe  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  took  the  Royal  Arch  degree 
before  removing  to  the  west,  having  been  a  member  of  Madisonville  Lodge,  No. 
143,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1854,  he  was  admitted  to  membership 
in  Olympia  LoHge.  In  1857  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  Grand  Mound 
Lodge,  with  which  he  was  connected  until  it  surrendered  its  charter.  His 
membership  was  afterward  with  Olympia  Lodge,  No.  i  imtil  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Washington  in  1858  and  acted  as  its 
first  senior  grand  warden.  The  next  year  he  was  made  grand  master  and  again 
in  1867.    He  also  served  as  grand  treasurer  for  several  consecutive  terms. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Biles  was  a  member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbjrterian  church 
but  in  1838  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which  he  was  ever 
afterward  a  most  active  representative.  During  most  of  the  fifty  years  of  his 
association  therewitli  he  was  an  officer  and  for  forty-four  years  was  quite  active 
in  Sunday  school  work  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  Sunday  school  super- 
intendent or  assistant  superintendent.  His  house  was  the  home  of  the  itinerant 
ministers  and  their  families.  Next  to  the  members  of  his  own  housdiold  he 
loved  children.  He  was  very  charitable  and  was  widely  known  as  a  friend  of 
young  men.  He  gave  freely  to  all  public  and  religious  enterprises  and  was  num- 
bered among  those  who  have  made  the  world  better  for  having  lived.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Tumwater  after  a  week's  illness,  on  Sunday,  February  5,  1888. 
His  wife  passed  away  in  February,  1895,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  Dur- 
ing all  of  her  life  she  displayed  a  charming  character  and  her  home  was  noted 
for  its  true  southern  hospitality. 


HARRY  L.  KEATS. 


Harry  L.  Keats,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  H.  L.  Keats  &  Company,  dealers  in 
automobiles  and  northwestern  representative  of  a  number  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturies  of  the  country,  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  November,  4,  1873,  ^tnd 
was  reared  and  educated  there,  supplementing  his  early  educational  privileges  by 
study  in  the  CoUingwood  Collegiate  Institute.  That  he  displayed  special  aptitude 
in  his  studies  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Toronto  when  but  fifteen  years  of  age — ^the  youngest  pupil  in  college.  Follow- 
ing the  completion  of  his  school  days  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  was 
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employed  by  the  government  in  engineering  work  for  two  years  his  previous 
training,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  well  equipping  him  for  the  duties  which 
devolved  upon  him  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Keats  dates  his  residence  in  Portland  from  1890,  in  which  year  he  arrived 
and  established  a  bicycle  busines,  in  which  he  engaged  for  twelve  years.  In  1902 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  automobile  business,  which  he  conducted  on  Sixth 
street,  near  Pine,  in  a  building  thirty  by  ninety  feet.  The  gradual  and  satisfactory 
growtfi  of  his  business  caused  him  to  seek  larger  quarters,  which  he  found  at 
Seventh  and  Oak  streets,  where  he  had  a  floor  space  one  hundred  and  fifty  by 
one  hundred  feet.  Again  his  increased  business  demanded  more  space  and  he 
removed  to  his  present  location  on  Bumside  and  Seventh  streets,  where  he  has 
a  room  two  hundred  by  one  hundred  feet  with  basement  and  is  now  preparing  to 
occupy  another  building,  also  two  hundred  by  one  hundred  feet.  He  handles 
some  of  the  best  cars  upon  the  market,  having  the  northwest  agency  for  the  Peer- 
less, Pope-Hartford,  Chalmers-Detroit  and  Hudson  and  for  the  Graun  trucks. 
He  is  also  identified  with  other  business  interests  in  the  city.  He  conducts  his 
automobile  business  under  the  firm  name  of  H.  L.  Keats  &  Company  and  the 
original  capital  was  five  thousand  dollars.  His  trade  has  grown  from  twenty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  the  first  year  to  two  million  dollars  in  1909.  His 
SQccess  has  had  its  root  in  close  application,  undaunted  enterprise  and  unfaltering 
determination,  and  his  straightforward  business  methods  have  won  him  an  enviable 
position  in  commercial  cirdes. 

In  January,  1895,  ^r-  Keats  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Louise  Wilson, 
who  was  bom  in  Newcastle,  England.  They  have.  Xwo-  children :  Harry  Leslie 
and  Mildred  Louise.  Mr.  Keats  is  a  life  rtieHiBerjDi  the  Elks  lodge  of  Portland 
and  also  holds  membership  with  the  Mksofls,,  tkp  IG^gfits^'of  Pythias  and  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is  a  lifei:  Snembfef 'of  the  Multnomah  Amateur 
Athletic  Club  and  belongs  to  the  Commercial  Club,  in  jthe  work  and  purposes  of 
which  he  is  deeply  interested.  All  movements  fdr  the  public  good  elicit  his  atten- 
tion and  usually  receives  his  cooperation.  *  He  i»one'bf  l^ortland's  loyal  citizens 
who  have  deep  faith  in  its  future  and  is  therefore  doing  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
its  upbuilding  and  development.  That  he  has  many  friends  speaks  well  of  his 
sterling  qualities  and  the  high  regard  which  they  evoke.  He  has  never  had  occa- 
sion to  regret  that  he  allied  his  interests  with  the  northwest  for  here  he  has 
foond  splendid  opportunities  in  his  chosen  line  of  business  and  is  today  classed 
among  die  substantial  men  of  the  city. 


JARVIS  VARNEL  BEACH. 

An  extensive  clientele  attests  the  ability  of  Jarvis  Vamel  Beach  in  the  prac- 
tic  of  law  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  attention  since  1879.  With  a  mind  keenly 
analytical,  his  reasoning  is  sound,  his  deductions  logical  and  he  has  gained  more 
than  local  fame  in  the  field  of  real-estate  and  municipal  law. 

Mr.  Beach  is  a  native  of  Millport,  Missouri,  his  birth  having  there  occurred 
on  the  31st  of  January,  1854.  His  parents  were  Harvey  H.  and  Eleanor  Isabel 
Beach.  He  comes  of  English  ancestry  in  the  paternal  line,  while  his  maternal 
lineage  is  Scotch.  The  public  schools  of  his  native  state  afforded  him  his  early 
educational  privileges  and  later  he  attended  the  State  Normal  School,  while  sub- 
sequentiy  he  became  a  pupil  in  the  Christian  University  of  Canton,  Missouri. 
Turning  his  attention  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  he  did  creditable  work  as 
an  instructor  in  both  Missouri  and  California.  The  year  1876  witnessed  his  ar- 
rival in  the  west,  at  which  time  he  located  in  Tulare  county,  California,  where 
he  engaged  in  teaching  school  until  the  spring  of  1879.  In  the  meantime  he 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  law  under  the  direction  of  Bicknell 
&  White,  a  leading  law  firm  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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In  1879  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  at  once  came  to  Portland.  Here 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  V.  K.  Strode  and  was  afterward  associated  in 
practice  with  Alfred  F.  Sears,  Jr.,  until  1894.  Later  he  was  alone  for  a  time 
but  subsequently  formed  a  partnership  with  O.  F.  Paxton  and  afterward  they 
were  joined  by  A.  F.  Sears,  Jr.,  and  N.  D.  Simon,  the  firm  being  then  reorgan- 
ized under  the  name  of  Paxton,  Sears,  Beach  &  Simon.  Following  the  election 
of  Mr.  Sears  to  the  bench  his  name  was  dropped  and  when  Mr.  Paxton  passed 
away  in  1906  the  firm  style  of  Beach  &  Simon  was  assumed.  Mr.  Beach  has 
practiced  largely  in  real-estate  law  and  has  also  been  connected  with  consider- 
able municipal  litigation.  A  contemporary  writer  has  said  of  him:  "He  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  possessed  of  exceptional  qualifications  as  a  lawyer  and 
has  earned  distinction  in  his  chosen  profession.  There  are  few  better  prac- 
titioners in  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  in  that  intricate  subject  of  land  law  he  is 
particularly  well  read  and  posted.  He  is  entitled  to  credit  for  a  full  share 
of  all  the  progressive  methods  through  which  the  profession  has  advanced. 
He  was  always  attracted  by  the  1^^  profession  and  his  enthusiasm  has  caused 
his  great  advancement.  He  has  the  confidence  and  the  esteem  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Portland  bar." 

Mr.  Beach  has  served  as  city  attorney  of  East  Portland  and  also  of  the  city 
of  Portland,  and  outside  the  strict  path  of  his  profession  he  has  also  held  of- 
fice. He  was  elected  to  serve  as  school  director  for  many  years  and  for  fifteen 
years  was  a  member  of  the  Portland  board  of  education.  Nor  has  he  confined 
his  attention  in  a  business  way  alone  to  professional  interests,  for  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  Star  Sand  Company  as  its  secretary  and  is  also  associated  with 
other  leading  corporations  of  Portland.  He  is  likewise  president  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  &  Investment  Company  and  of  the  Western  Trust  &  Investment 
Company. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1888,  Mr.  Beach  was  married  to  Miss  Agnes  01)rmpia 
Cole  and  they  have  one  son,  Vamel  Douglas  Cole  Beach.  In  his  fraternal  re- 
lations Mr.  Beach  is  connected  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  United  Artisans.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Ar- 
lington Qub  and  to  the  Commercial  Qub  and  is  in  hearty  s)rmpathy  with  all  the 
various  projects  which  have  as  their  basic  elements  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
Portland.  To  see  him  is  to  know  that  he  is  a  man  of  strong  intellect.  His  fea- 
tures are  finely  cut,  his  glance  is  keen  and  he  has  with  him  an  air  of  resolution 
that  gives  indication  of  that  force  of  character  which  enables  him  to  carry  for- 
ward to  successful  completion  whatever  he  undertakes. 


EDWARD  THOMAS  TAGGART. 

Edward  Thomas  Taggart,  attorney  at  law,  who  in  his  practice  covering 
twelve  years  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  solve  intricate  l^[al  problems  and 
has  at  the  same  time  so  carefully  guarded  the  interests  intrusted  to  him  that 
his  devotion  to  his  clients  has  become  proverbial,  is  numbered  among  the  citi- 
zens that  the  Emerald  isle  has  furnished  to  Oregon.  His  birth  occurred  in 
County  Antrim  on  the  26th  of  August,  1868.  His  father,  John  Taggart,  was  of 
Scotch  descent,  while  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Taggart,  nee  Higginson,  was  of 
English  lineage.  Becoming  a  resident  of  Ireland,  their  son,  Edward  Thomas 
Taggart,  pursued  his  early  education  in  the  common  or  national  schools  of 
that  country.  Being  reared  upon  a  farm,  and  with  no  special  training  for  a 
particular  line  of  business,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  any  position  open  to  a  per- 
son without  special  qualifications  during  the  early  period  of  his  manhood.  He 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  by  wav  of  Canada,  making  his  way  to  San 
Francisco,  California.  On  leaving  the  Golden  state  he  came  to  Oregon  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1890,  and  since  September  of  that  vear  has  been  a  resident  of 
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Portland.  During  the  early  period  of  his  connection  with  this  city  he  was 
employed  by  the  Portland  Cable  Railroad  Company  for  about  two  years,  and 
then  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  dry  goods  firm  of  Lipman  &  Wolfe, 
with  whom  he  remained  for  about  four  years,  when  in  September,  1896,  he  re- 
signed to  attend  college  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor.  Realiz- 
ing the  value  and  necessity  of  educational  training  as  a  preparation  for  advance- 
ment, he  entered  the  justly  famed  university  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  pursued 
special  studies  in  EngUsh  in  addition  to  the  regular  law  course.  He  was  gradu- 
ated therefrom  in  June,  1898,  with  the  Bachelor  of  Law  degree,  and  returning 
to  Portland  at  once  entered  upon  active  practice.  The  zeal  with  which  he  has  de- 
voted his  energies  to  his  profession,  the  careful  regard  evinced  for  the  inter- 
ests of  his  clients,  and  the  assiduous  and  unrelaxing  attention,  to  all  the  details 
of  his  cases  have  brought  him  a  large  business  and  made  him  very  successful . 
in  its  conduct.  His  arguments  have  elicited  warm  commendation  not  only  f  rcwn 
his  associates  at  the  bar  but  also  from  the  bench.  His  presentation  of  a  case 
indicates  wide  research,  careful  thought,  and  the  best  and  strongest  reasons 
which  can  be  urged  for  his  contention  presented  in  a  cogent  and  logical  form 
and  illustrated  by  a  style  unusually  lucid  and  clear. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1899,  in  Tacoma,  Washington,  Mr.  Taggart  was 
married  to  Miss  Eugenia  Hobbs,  a  daughter  of  an  old  New  York  family  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  In  his  political  views 
Mr.  Taggart  is  an  earnest  republican  and  since  1887  has  been  an  exemplary 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  entered  into  affiliation  with  Occidental 
Lodge,  No.  22,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  San  Francisco  about  1889,  and  later  became  a 
member  of  Harmony  Lodge,  No.  12,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Portland.  He  has  also 
been  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  since  1892,  and 
has  held  all  the  offices  in  the  subordinate  lodge.  Being  bom  and  reared  in  the 
Presbyterian  faith,  his  views  naturally  followed  the  teachings  of  that  church  of 
which  he  has  long  been  a  useful  member.  Personally  he  believes  in  truth,  right 
and  justice  wherever  found,  and  his  influence  has  always  been  cast  on  the  side 
of  those  things  which  work  for  the  moral  development  and  uplifting  of  the 
race. 


OTHO  LEONARD  FERRIS. 

Otho  Leonard  Ferris,  secretary  of  the  Columbia  Trust  Company  and  thus 
well  known  in  financial  circles,  also  figures  prominently  in  connection  with  the 
city's  development  as  a  prcmioter  of  real-estate  operations.  He  was  bom  in 
Butler  coun^,  Iowa,  April  27,  1881.  His  father,  Dr.  Algernon  Norman  Ferris, 
was  a  native  of  Iowa,  studied  dentistry  and  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  practice 
of  the  profession.  He  married  Sallie  Leonard  and  they  are  now  living  in  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Otho  Leonard  Ferris  pursued  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  passing  through  consecutive  grades  to  his  graduation  from  the 
high  school  with  the  class  of  1898.  He  then  entered  Cornell  College  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Iowa,  winning  his  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  degree  upon  graduation  in 
1902.  He  pursued  a  law  course  at  the  George  Washington  University  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  was  graduated  with  the  LL.  B.  d^iree  in  1905.  He  came  to 
Portland  with  the  trust  department  of  the  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 
and  remained  in  that  connection  until  April,  TQ07.  in  which  year  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  John  A.  Lee,  under  the  firm  name  of  Lee  &  Ferris,  for  the 
general  practice  of  law.  It  was  not  long  afterward  that  they  organized  the  Co- 
lumbia Trust  Company  wiA  F.  N.  Clark  as  president,  John  A.  Lee  as  vice 
president  and  O.  L.  Ferris  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  conducts 
a  general  real-estate  business  and  has  sub-divided  many  important  additions  in- 
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eluding  Wiberg  Heights,  Swinton,  Union  Square,  Kenmore,  Greenway,  New- 
market Row,  Columbia  Beach,  Broadmead,  Westmoreland,  Eastmoreland,  the 
Brazee  street  addition,  the  Hancock  street  addition,  Altamede,  Lawndale  and 
Beaumont.  The  growth,  development,  improvement  and  adornment  of  Port- 
land have  been  largely  augmented  by  the  efforts  of  the  ofl&cers  of  the  Columbia 
Trust  Company. 

Mr.  Ferris  was  united  in  marriage  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1905,  to  Miss  Edna  Kimball,  a  daughter  of  I.  G.  Kimball,  of  that  city,  and 
they  have  one  son.  Earl  Leonard,  three  years  of  age.  They  reside  at  No.  360 
East  Forty-seventh  street,  North.  In  his  political  views  Mr.  Ferris  is  repub- 
lican. He  belongs  to  the  Rose  City  Park  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he  is 
a  trustee,  and  is  also  connected  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Commercial 
Qub  and  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  has  taken  the  thirty-second  de- 
gree of  the  Scottish  Rite  and  also  become  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
He  likewise  belongs  to  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  and  to  the  Irvington  Tennis  Club. 

These  associations  indicate  much  of  the  nature  of  his  interests  and  his  rec- 
reation, and  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  well  rounded  character,  whose  efforts 
are  not  confined  entirely  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  interests,  although 
laudable  ambition  has  prompted  him  to  put  forth  effective  effort  for  the  Q>- 
lumbia  Trust  Company,  but  also  extend  to  projects  wherein  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  city  are  involved. 


LOWELL  M.  HIDDEN. 


Lowell  M.  Hidden,  in  whose  vocabulary  the  word  fail  has  never  found  a 
place,  was  denied  the  advantages  of  home  living  in  his  youth  and  the  opportunities 
for  the  acquirement  of  any  but  the  most  meager  education,  yet  with  the  passing 
of  the  years  he  has  made  continual  progress,  learning  valuable  lessons  in  the 
school  of  experience  until  he  is  a  well  informed  man  of  excellent  business  ability, 
his  success  in  former  years  being  such  that  he  is  now  enabled  to  live  retired  save 
for  the  supervision  he  gives  to  his  invested  interests. 

A  native  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Hidden  was  born  December  16,  1841,  and  was 
reared  and  educated  in  the  Green  Mountain  state,  although  the  opportunities  of 
his  youth  were  few.  When  he  was  six  years  of  age  he  was  bound  out  to  a  farmer 
who  agreed  to  rear  and  educate  him,  but  when  thirteen  years  of  age  he  ran  away 
because  the  people  with  whom  he  was  living  would  not  allow  him  to  attend  school 
regularly  but  made  him  utilize  all  of  his  time  in  farm  work.  He  sought  and 
obtained  employment  at  another  place  and  that  he  was  faithful  and  capable  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  remained  there  until  seventeen  years  of  age.  During 
that  period  he  carefully  saved  his  earnings  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  was 
enabled  to  purchase  eighty  acres  of  rich  land.  With  characteristic  energy  he 
began  to  develop  this  and  cleared  fifty  acres.  After  raising  a  crop  of  grain  and 
timothy  hay  he  sold  the  property.  He  had  previously  broken  four  yoke  of  oxen, 
two  of  which  were  named  Jeff  Davis  and  Beauregard,  and  these  he  used  in 
breaking  the  sod  and  in  carrying  on  the  farm  work.  His  grain  he  threshed  with 
a  flail  and  sold  for  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel,  after  hauling  it  four  miles  with 
the  ox-team.  Such  were  some  of  the  experiences  of  his  early  independent  ven- 
ture as  a  farmer. 

After  selling  out  Mr.  Hidden  left  New  England  for  New  York  city  with  two 
hundred  dollars,  having  determined  to  make  his  way  from  the  eastern  metropolis 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  therefore  bought  a  ticket  for  San  Francisco  by  way  of 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  then  had  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  remaining. 
Moreover,  he  had  to  pay  one  dollar  and  a  half  excess  baggage  on  his  trunk,  so  that 
but  ten  cents  remained  to  do  him  to  the  journey's  end.  It  is  well  for  him  that  the 
system  of  "tipping"  was  not  in  vogue  then  as  at  the  present  time,  for  he  would 
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have  fared  ill  upon  his  way  westward.  He  left  Vermont,  November  17,  1859, 
and  on  the  20th  of  December  reached  San  Francisco.  There  he  engaged  to  work 
on  a  prairie  ranch  but  after  a  week  was  taken  ill  with  measles  and  sent  to  a 
hospital.  Upon  his  recovery  he  spent  three  months  in  the  employ  of  J.  B.  Knapp, 
who  sent  him  to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  worked  until  1864,  when  he  came 
Vancouver,  where  he  sought  and  obtained  employment.  Subsequently  he  took  a 
contract  from  the  city  for  the  building  of  a  wharf,  and  when  that  was  completed 
he  used  the  money  thus  acquired  in  purchasing  fourteen  acres  of  land  in  the 
city,  which  is  now  his  home  place.  This  he  cleared  and  cultivated  and  in  the 
meantime  he  also  homesteaded  and  preempted  land  in  this  vicinity,  thus  in- 
creasing his  holdings.  He  also  took  a  contract  to  dig  a  ditch  for  the  city  which 
was  to  bring  in  the  city  water  supply.  The  execution  of  that  contract  brougHl 
him  a  goodly  profit,  which  he  invested  in  four  yoke  of  oxen  which  he  took  to 
the  Sound  and  sold  at  a  substantial  advance.  He  afterward  went  to  southern 
Or^n  and  to  California,  bought  cattle  and  drove  them  north,  selling  them  and 
realizing  handsomely  on  his  investment. 

When  in  this  way  Mr.  Hidden  had  made  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  prop- 
erty he  bought  four  hundred  acres  of  land  and  preempted  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  more  in  the  vicinity  of  Vancouver.  His  life  record  indicates  that 
m  nearly  all  of  his  business  transacticms  he  has  met  with  substantial  success, 
for  he  has  manifested  sound  and  discriminating  judgment  as  well  as  unfaltering 
industry. 

In  1869  Mr.  Hidden  returned  to  Vermont  for  a  visit  and  was  there  married 
to  Miss  Mary  S.  Easterman.  He  then  retumed*  with;  His  bride  and  a  brother 
and  located  upon  the  farm,  where  he  remaidfid' f dir  a  ycaV ,*  an<i  in  1870  established 
his  home  in  Vancouver,  assuming  the  iftainQgfewierti  of  thife  Pacific  Hotel,  of 
which  he  had  charge  for  two  years.  He  next  removed  to  a  place  on  Main,  be- 
tween Eighth  and  Ninth  streets,  which  he  had  purchased,  and  he  also  bought 
two  hundred  acres  of  the  Ryan  donation  tract  ;^?i$t  of  the  garrison.  For  two 
years  he  lived  upon  that  land,  successfully'  engaging  in  general  agricultural  pur- 
suits, after  which  he  once  more  returned  to  Vancouver  and  began  the  manu- 
facture of  brick  on  his  own  place,  making  brick  by  hand  until  1901,  when  machin- 
ery for  this  purpose  was  installed.  In  the  meantime  his  patronage  had  steadily 
increased  and  in  the  year  mentioned  he  turned  over  the  business  to  his  two 
sons,  W.  Foster  and  Oliver  M.  He  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  resourceful  busi- 
ness man  and  seldcnn  has  his  attention  been  confined  alone  to  one  interest  or 
nndcrtaking.  During  the  fall  of  1889  he  and  two  brothers  built  Hotel  Columbia, 
which  they  opened  in  March,  1891,  his  brother  Oliver  conducting  it  for  six  years, 
after  which  it  was  leased  to  other  parties  for  two  years.  Lowell  M.  Hidden  then 
assumed  the  management  a^d  conducted  the  hotel  for  six  years  with  gratify- 
ing success.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  sold  out  and  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness life. 

However,  indolence  and  idleness  are  utterly  foreign  to  his  nature  and  various 
interests  have  profited  by  his  cooperation  and  sound  judgment,  although  he  has 
attempted  to  leave  the  actual  work  of  the  business  enterprises  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  to  others.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the  Columbia  Land  & 
Improvement  Company,  of  which  he  became  a  director,  while  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency.  This  company  established  the  Vancouver  race  track, 
also  bought  the  city  water-works  and  installed  a  new  system.  While  extend- 
ing its  scope  the  company  established  the  first  car  line,  building  the  line  to  Van- 
couver Heights  and  also  to  the  garrison.  The  donation  of  ten  acres  for  a 
creamery  site  made  by  this  company  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  one  of 
the  important  industries  here.  Through  the  same  agency  a  company  was  formed 
to  build  the  Vancouver,  Klickatat  &  Yakima  Railroad,  which  line  was  constructed, 
Mr.  Hidden  himself  building  the  second  five  miles.  He  afterward  served  as 
president  of  the  road  and  succeeded  in  establishing  it  upon  a  paying  basis.  He 
^as  also  instrumental  in  inducing  a  large  machine  shop  and  a  pork  packing 
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factory  to  locate  in  Vancouver,  thus  promoting  business  development  in  the 
city.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  directors,  as  well  as  vice  president, 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Vancouver,  which,  however,  failed  during  the 
widespread  financial  panic  of  1893.  He  is  now  the  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  National  Bank  of  Vancouver.  In  all  of  his  life  he  has  displayed  a  genius 
for  organization  and  an  adaptability  for  successful  management  which  have 
resulted  in  his  attainment  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  business  circles  of  die 
city  in  which  he  makes  his  hcnne. 

Aside  from  his  active  work  in  promoting  important  industrial  enterprises 
and  other  business  concerns  Mr.  Hidden  has  cooperated  in  many  measures  and 
movements  that  have  directly  benefited  the  city  yet  have  brought  to  him  no  finan- 
cial returns.  His  public  spirit  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that  he  gave  a  lot,  ninety 
bv  one  hundred  feet,  on  Main  street,  as  a  site  for  a  public  library  and  he  was 
cnosen  president  of  the  committee  of  five  who  erected  the  library  building  at 
a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  for 
eight  years,  exercising  his  official  prerogative  in  support  of  every  measure  and 
movement  which  were  deemed  beneficial  to  the  community  and  which  have 
had  their  inception  in  the  board  of  aldermen.  He  has  likewise  served  as  county 
commissioner  for  two  years  and  every  public  duty  devolving  upon  him  has  been 
promptly  and  faithfully  performed. 

Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hidden  have  been  bom  four  children :  W.  Foster  and 
Oliver  M.,  who  became  their  father's  successors  in  bridk  manufacturing;  Mtbd 
Lucy,  residing  in  Vancouver;  and  Julia,  the  wife  of  John  Todd,  of  Tacoma. 
Mr.  Hidden  is  a  Mason,  holding  membership  with  the  lodge,  chapter,  commandery 
and  with  Afifi  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Tacoma.  His  social,  genial 
qualities  have  brought  him  an  ever  increasing  circle  of  friends.  His  successes 
have  lonjg  since  established  his  position  as  one  of  the  representative  business  men 
of  the  city  and  his  public  spirit  has  been  again  and  again  manifest  in  ways  that 
have  made  Vancouver  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  attractive  of  those  cities 
which  may  be  termed  suburbs  of  Portland. 


O.  P.  S.  PLUMMER,  M.  D. 

Dr.  O.  P.  S.  Plummer  was  bom  at  Greenville,  Mercer  county,  Painsyl- 
vania,  April  13,  1836,  was  taught  telegraphy  by  his  sister,  who  was  operator 
in  his  home  town,  bqg^nning  his  service  as  an  operator  in  January,  1851,  and 
in  a  few  months  became  proficient  as  a  sotmd  reader  and  in  March,  1852,  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  telegraph  office  at  New  Castle.  He  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  Pittsburg,  then  to  Cleveland,  later  to  Chicago  and  thrice  to  Rock 
Island,  where  he  b^^an  his  medical  studies  in  the  office  of  his  brother.  Dr.  S.  C. 
Plummer,  and  upon  graduating  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  March,  1857, 
he  opened  his  first  "doctor's  shop"  at  Moline,  Illinois.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he 
was  appointed  an  acting  assistant  surgeon  and  was  employed  in  the  post  hospital 
at  RoUa,  Missouri,  and  cared  for  many  of  those  who  participated  in  the  Pea 
Ridge  and  other  battles  of  the  southwest. 

In  1862  Dr.  Plummer  was  appointed  manager  of  the  telegraph  c^ce  at 
Springfield,  Illinois,  a  very  important  position  in  war  times.  Through  the 
persuasion  of  friends  he  decided,  as  a  choice  between  entering  the  army  in  a 
surgical  capacity  and  joume)nng  to  the  Pacific  coast,  to  go  to  California,  and 
from  that  state  he  made  his  way  to  Oregon  in  the  spring  of  1864.  Here  he  be- 
came manager  of  the  office  of  the  then  California  State  Telegraph  Company 
upon  completion  of  the  line  to  a  connection  with  San  Francisco,  which  posi- 
tin  he  held  for  about  two  and  a  half  years,  when  he  resigned  and  returned 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  locating  at  Albany.  Two  years  thereafter  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  third  district  Pa- 
cific division  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  position  he  held 
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until  January,  1875,  when  he  resigned  to  again  devote  his  energies  to  his  chosen 
profession  of  medicine.  He  changed  his  location  to  the  city  of  Portland  in 
April,  1877,  and  here  he  has  since  made  his  home,  enjoying  a  good  general 
practice  for  many  years.  In  the  meantime  he  established  and  built  up  a  fine 
drug  business  which  he  conducts  in  connection  with  a  son  and  daughter  under 
the  name  of  The  Plummer  Drug  Company.  Their  establishment  is  the  oldest 
drug  store  without  change  of  proprietorship  in  the  city  of  Portland  and  is  not 
only  well  known  to  and  patronized  by  the  good  people  of  Portland,  but  also  by 
those  residing  at  long  distances  in  both  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  store  is 
located  in  the  Plummer  block,  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Third  and  Madison 
streets. 

It  has  so  happened  that  Dr.  Plummer  has  had  much  to  do  with  first  things 
in  Oregon  during  the  period  of  her  early  formation.  He  was  first  telegraph 
operator  in  Portland  after  connection  was  made  with  the  outside  world — a,  fact 
in  which  he  takes  much  pleasure.  He  was  one  of  the  five  incorporators  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Portland,  the  others  having  now  all  passed  away. 
He  was  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Willamette  Univer- 
sity, lecturing  at  Salem  on  hy^ene  and  medical  electricity,  and  when  it  was 
removed  to  Portland  he  served  as  dean  and  taught  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics for  three  years,  or  until  compelled,  on  account  of  his  many  outside 
cares,  to  resign.  All  of  his  associates  in  this  connection,  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Sharpies,  of  Eugene,  who  taught  surgery,  have  gone  to  their  reward.  Dr. 
Hummer  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  United  States  examining  sur- 
geons for  pensions,  and  after  six  years'  service  resigned.  His  old  associates, 
Drs.  Watkins,  Fraser  and  Glisan,  have  passed  awav.  He  was  reappointed  two 
years  ago  and  is  still  serving,  his  colaborers  being  Drs.  William  Boys  and  E.  H. 
Thornton,  with  Dt.  J.  D.  Fenton  alternate.  He  served  on  the  first  board  of 
state  medical  examiners,  his  associates  being  Drs.  James  Dickson  and  James 
Brown,  both  of  whom  are  now  dead.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  church  of  Portland  and  has  held  the  office  of  ruling  elder 
from  the  date  of  its  organization,  having  been  unanimously  reelected  his  own 
successor  upon  the  expiration  of  each  three  years*  term  for  twenty- four  "years. 

Dr.  Plummer  stands  high  in  Free  Masonry  and  has  served  the  blue  lodge 
as  master  for  three  terms.  He  has  served  his  city  as  councilman  and  his  state 
as  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  for  two  terms.  He  has  been 
reasonably  successful  in  all  business  undertakings,  has  acquired  a  good  prop- 
erty and  as  the  shadows  gather  towards  the  close  of  a  busy,  active  life,  he 
resides  at  his  suburban  home,  enjoying  pleasant  surroundings  such  as  go  with 
a  good  home  and  a  good  companion.  His  household  has  been  blessed  with  a 
family  of  one  son  and  six  daughters,  all  of  whom  have  reached  mature  years. 
Two  daughters  still  remain  at  home  while  the  others  reside  near  enough  to  cheer 
home  comings  with  their  joys  and  comforts  upon  frequent  occasions. 

The  Doctor  still  attends  quite  closely  to  his  business,  which  he  takes  com- 
fort in  doing  although  allowing  himself  more  leisure  as  the  time  passes,  saying 
he  prefers  wear  and  tear  to  idleness  and  retrogression. 


JOHN  KEATING. 


John  Keating,  one  of  the  old-time  contractors  of  Portland,  where  he  has 
resided  for  twenty  years,  is  a  native  of  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  bom  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1866.  He  resided  with  his  parents,  William  and  Margaret 
Keating,  in  his  native  land  until  twenty  years  of  age  and  through  the  period 
of  his  youth  assisted  his  father  in  farming  when  not  occupied  with  the  duties 
of  the  schoolroom.  The  year  before  he  attained  his  majority,  however,  he  sailed 
for  the  new  world,  hoping  that  his  energy  and  diligence  would  prove  of  more 
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avail  in  the  attainment  of  success  in  this  country  than  in  Great  Britain.  Land- 
ing at  New  York,  he  remained  there  for  four  weeks  and  then  went  to  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  was  employed  in  a  shipyard  and  chemical  works.  He 
spent  eight  months  in  that  service,  after  which  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  brick  business  until  1890,  when 
he  came  to  Portland.  Following  his  arrival  on  the  Pacific  coast  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  gas  company,  with  which  he  continued  for  six  years.  During 
that  period  he  carefully  saved  his  earnings  until  he  felt  justified  in  embarking 
in  business  on  his  own  account.  He  then  formed  a  partnership  with  James 
Frainey  for  the  conduct  of  a  stone  quarry  and  stone  cfusher.  They  conducted 
the  business  successfully  for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Mr.  Keating 
sold  his  interest  and  began  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  general  contractor, 
taking  contracts  for  grading,  sewers  and  other  public  work.  He  had  the  con- 
tract for  the  Cook  avenue  job  for  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  and  other  large 
and  important  contracts  have  been  awarded  him.  He  is  very  prompt  and  faith- 
ful in  the  executi<Mi  of  any  work  entrusted  to  him  and  his  ability  and  fidelity 
have  brought  him  a  liberal  and  growing  patronage. 

Mr.  Keating  was  married  on  the  24th  of  June,  1891,  in  this  city,  to  Miss 
Mary  Regan,  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Bridget  Regan,  a  native  of  County  Mays, 
Ireland,  and  unto  them  were  bom  nine  childen,  of  whom  four  are  now  deceased, 
Those  still  living  are  Margaret  Z.,  Evelyn  C,  Mary  Ellen,  James  F.  and  John  A. 

The  parents  are  members  of  St.  Mary's  Catholic  church  of  Albina  and  Mr.  * 
Keating  belongs  to  the  Knight  of  Columbus,  the  Hibernian  Society,  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  His 
political  alliance  is  given  to  the  republican  party,  which  he  has  supported 
since  he  became  a  naturalized  American  citizen.  He  closely  studied  the  ques- 
tions and  issues  of  the  day  and,  believing  that  the  principles  of  the  party  con- 
tained the  best  elements  of  good  government,  he  has  ever  labored  for  its  success. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  untiring  industry.  He  has  never  had  occasion,  how- 
ever, to  regret  his  determination  to  seek  a  home  in  the  new  world,  for  he  here 
found  good  business  opportunities,  opportunities  leading  to  success,  and  earnest, 
indefatigable  labor  has  brought  to  him  a  comfortable  competence. 


COLONEL  L.  L.  HAWKINS. 

FOREWARD. 

The  following,  while  a  biographical  sketch  of  a  "maker  of  Oregon,"  is  more. 
It  is  the  story  of  one  gloriously  aware  of  visible  nature  and  joyously  striving 
to  bring  that  awareness  to  others.  Still  more,  it  is  the  record  of  a  soul  alive 
to  the  humanities,  so  much  so  that  no  sorrow,  even  of  a  little  child,  was  too 
small  for  him  to  heed  and  heal  if  he  could.  He  was  a  soul  living  in  the  open 
day,  loving  the  light,  beloved  in  the  small  circle  of  home  no  less  than  in  the 
great  business  world  where  he  was  so  conspicuous  a  figure. 

To  any  who  would  make  life  better  for  others  and  leave  a  memory  lasting 
and  fragrant,  this  sketch  will  be  an  inspiration. 

♦  ♦  9K  ♦  ♦ 

To  Erastus  Hawkins  and  Betty,  his  wife,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Poultney, 
Vermont,  on  January  12,  1814,  an  only  son,  John  Hawkins,  who  grew  to  man- 
hood and  like  many  others  of  New  England  descent  in  those  days  emigrated 
to  Ohio,  then  known  as  "The  Western  Reserve."  From  Agnesville,  or  Orrfield 
Place,  on  the  Surgan  Bon  river,  Ireland,  came  Mary  McKee,  a  fine  product  of 
Scotch-Irish  stock,  that  race  to  which  the  world  owes  so  much.  These  two, 
John  and  Mary,  met,  married  and  in  the  spring  of  1851  crossed  the  plains  to 
the  west,  taking  with  them  their  family  which  consisted  of  Sarah  Jane,  Theo- 
dore Perry,  Daniel  Robert,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Lester  Leander,  bom 
March  17,  1848,  a  baby  of  three  at  the  time  of  the  exodus.    The  family  left 
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Cleveland,  their  home,  on  a  canal  boat  which  took  them  to  Pittsburg.  From 
that  place  they  continued  down  the  Ohio  river  by  the  steamboat  Diadem  to 
Cairo,  thence  up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  by  the  Robert  Campbell  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  where  the  family  debarked.  On  board  the  Diadem  the  three-year- 
old  Leander,  in  the  excitement  of  a  wild  frolic,  broke  from  his  mother,  ttunbling 
headlong  down  stairs  between  decks  so  near  the  rail  as  narrowly  to  escape  go- 
ing overboard.  His  pretty  blue  cap  did  fall  into  the  river.  As  his  mother  re- 
covered her  venturesc«ne  darling  she  piously  exclaimed:  "It  was  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  that  saved  him."  But  the  baby  philosopher,  mindful  of  his  loss,  met 
the  statement  with:    **Well,  if  the  Lord  saved  me,  why  didn't  He  save  my  cap?" 

At  Fort  Leavenworth  the  wagons  provided  for  the  trip  were  set  up.  They 
were  the  familiar  "prairie  schooners,"  made  with  projecting  sides  so  a  bed 
could  be  placed  in  them  crosswise.  Mr.  Streeter  had  preceded  3ie  Hawkins  party 
to  have  oxen  brought  and  broken  for  the  journey.  They  were  not  sufficiently 
trained,  however;  did  not  know  what  was  expected  of  them,  and  gave  much 
trouble  the  first  few  days  on  the  trail.  From  Fort  Leavenworth  the  emigrants 
proceeded  up  the  Mississippi  on  the  Iowa  side  to  Council  Bluflfs,  where  they 
crossed  by  ferry  and  established  camp  on  the  present  site  of  Omaha.  Here  they 
waited  several  days  until  a  train  of  sixty  wagons  was  made  up  and  placed  in 
command  of  Captain  Phelps,  a  "forty-niner."  Then  the  long  cavalcade  moved 
out  across  the  plains  of  Nebraska.  The  swollen  conditions  of  the  streams  made 
it  necessary  to  travel  up  Elkhom  river  and  around  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte^ 
At  some  fording  places  the  wagons  were  taken  apart  and  made  into  bridges  on 
which  everything  was  carried  across,  except  the  stocjc,.  which  swam  the  streams. 
The  North  Platte  was  forded  at  Bbrt.X^ran^e^^  a  deserted  military  post, 

whence  the  journey  took  its  way  through  S,0u&7£^  to  Fort  Bridger, 

a  government  station.  Here  some  supplies  w^  obtained  of  the  soldiers.  From 
the  fort  the  trail  wound  through  the  foothills  of  .the  Wasatch  mountains.  The 
way  was  hard  and  rough.  Nearly  all  th&se  long  mfles  had  been  traversed  with 
Mrs.  Hawkins  driving  the  oxen,  often  .vdtH. the -baby  Leander  on  her  back,  as 
every  man  of  the  party  was  needed  to  act  as  scout  or  guard.  The  energy,  bravery, 
devotion  to  her  family,  the  sagacity  and  common  sense  displayed  by  Mrs. 
Hawkins  during  this  trying  journey  and  no  less  in  after  life,  entitle  her  to  a  monu- 
ment that  might  well  conunemorate  what  is  best  in  womankind.  The  train  of  sixty 
wagons,  before  Salt  Lake  City  was  reached,  for  better  protection  had  been  in- 
creased to  three  htmdred.  In  numbers  was  safety.  As  the  trail  grew  shorter 
it  grew  more  melancholy.  The  victims  of  the  previous  season's  diolera  lined 
the  way,  buried  in  their  hastily  made  graves.  The  wreck  of  household  goods, 
unwillingly  forsaken  as  the  animals  weakened,  with  the  bleaching  bones  of  many 
of  these  faithful  friends  of  man,  were  piled  on  both  sides  of  the  dangerous  road. 
At  one  place  the  party  found  evidence  of  a  freshly  perpetrated  massacre,  in 
emigrant  wagons  still  burning.  Constant  watch  was  kept.  Stock  mig^t  be 
stampeded  by  the  Indians,  if  5iey  did  nothing  worse.  Cyclone,  prairie  fire  and 
a  mighty  herd  of  buffalo,  barely  deflected  from  the  path  of  the  train,  all  threatened 
the  safety  of  the  emigrants ;  but  at  last  the  Hawkins  family  stayed  their  wander- 
ing in  August  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Here  they  remained  until  the  spring  of  1856 ; 
here  the  son,  George,  was  bom  and  here  hardships  were  passed  through  that 
tried  the  endurance  of  all  and  helped  to  make  into  the  resourceful  man  he  after- 
wards became,  the  boy  Leander.  The  first  house  ever  built  in  Salt  Lake  City 
was  for  a  time  the  home  of  this  family.  They  went  through  the  grasshopper 
scourge  that  destroyed  every  blade  of  grass  and  laid  waste  every  cultivated  field, 
leaving  the  settlers  face  to  face  with  famine,  driving  them  to  subsist  upon  the 
wild  herbs  of  that  tmwilling  soil. 

After  the  birth  of  the  baby  George,  the  Hawkins  family  once  more  took 
the  trail,  movine  still  farther  westward,  following  nearly  the  course  of  what 
is  now  the  Souuiem  Pacific,  around  the  northern  end  of  Salt  Lake  to  the  sink 
of  the  Humboldt    Then  came  twenty-six  miles  of  desert  to  Carson  Sink,  up 
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the  stream  to  Carson  Valley.  Genoa  in  this  valley  was  reached  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1856.  At  this  time  there  was  no  settlement  between  Bear  river  and  Car- 
son river,  but  a  few  families  were  living  at  a  place  they  called  Odgen,  since 
so  well  known  to  travelers,  while  still  a  few  other  families  formed  a  settle- 
ment called  Ogden  Hollow.  For  this  final  joumejr  the  family  cast  in  their 
lot  with  a  party  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hilliard  Taylor.  Dr.  Hurt,  the 
Indian  agent,  and  Judge  Drummond,  accompanied  them.  At  the  ferry  Mrs. 
Hawkins  paid,  in  lieu  of  legal  tender,  a  brass  kettle  for  the  passage  of  herself 
and  family.  Had  there  been  no  visible  trail  the  party  could  easily  have  found 
their  way  by  the  bones  and  other  wreckage,  a  pathetic  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  the  Great  West  that  was  to  be.  At  one  camping  place  was  a  large  corral 
made  entirely  of  wagon  tires  woven  closely  together.  At  Thousand  Spring 
Valley  Dr.  Hurt  distributed  presents  to  a  large  band  of  Indians.  While  this 
was  being  done  a  young  man  observed  some  jewelry  in  the  possession  of  an 
Indian  which  he  identified  as  belonging  to  his  sister,  who  had  been  lately  massacred 
by  these  "wards  of  the  nation."  That  night  every  man  slept  on  his  arms.  The 
camp  was  double-guarded.  The  wagons,  as  was  the  usual  plan,  were  placed  in 
a  circle  forming  a  corral  for  the  stock  and  a  barricade  against  attack.  During 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  the  Indians  began  to  invest  the  camp  and  aU 
were  called  to  arms.  The  Indians,  finding  they  were  expected,  drew  off.  When 
daylight  came,  the  entire  band  had  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  few  howling 
dogs  tied  to  lodge  poles.  At  Carson  City  the  party  rested,  from  there  going 
to  Genoa.  Here  were  about  two  hundred  persons  and  here  the  family  remained 
until  fall,  then  going  on  to  Washoe  Valley.  Here  they  settled  on  part  of  a  ranch 
belonging  to  Alexander  Cowan,  for  which  he  parted  on  payment  of  a  yoke  of 
oxen. 

Mr.  Hawkins  built  a  sawmill  for  a  rancher  near  Franktown,  the  family  liv- 
ing in  a  tent  up  in  the  canyon  until  snow  came.  Before  a  more  comfortable 
home  for  the  winter  could  be  found,  Mrs.  Hawkins  became  ill.  Fortunately, 
Alexander  Cowan  and  his  wife  were  going  to  Gold  Canyon,  he  to  mine  and  she 
to  keep  boarders,  so  they  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  to  occupy  their  com- 
fortable log  house.  This  offer  was  gladly  accepted  and  here,  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1857,  was  born  William  John  Hawkins,  now  a  prominent  business  man 
of  Portland,  Oregon.  The  Cowan  house  was  near  Hot  Springs  and  stood  on 
the  site  of  what  afterward  was  the  famous  Bowers  mansion.  That  replaced  the 
log  house  after  Cowan  had  gone  to  his  reward  and  his  lucky  widow  had  become 
the  bride  of  Bowers.  This  pair  became  fabulously  rich.  Their  wealth  and 
exploits  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  early  history  of  California.  Besides  achiev- 
ing local  fame  as  the  "Washoe  Seeress,"  Mrs.  Bowers  was  known  in  Europe, 
whither  she  wended  to  scatter  her  golden  hoard  in  approved  mode.  The  winter 
preceding  the  birth  of  the  baby,  William  John,  was  hard  indeed.  Early  in  the 
autumn  snows  closed  the  mountain  trails  before  the  settlers  could  get  their  win- 
ter stores  of  food  and  clothing.  Flour  rose  to  a  dollar  a  pound.  On  what  could 
be  done  the  housemother  pondered,  and  as  usual  found  a  way  out.  She  remem- 
bered some  barley  that  had  been  threshed  on  the  ground  for  the  chickens.  It 
would  serve.  It  was  ground  into  meal  in  the  coffee  mill,  mixed  with  sour  milk 
and  a  little  butter  raised  with  alkali  taken  from  the  margins  of  the  pools  at  the 
head  of  Washoe  Lake  by  the  boys.  Grit  in  the  barley  set  the  teeth  on  edge;  hulls 
stuck  in  protesting  throats  but  at  least  it  was  food — and  of  a  sort  to  be  remem- 
bered, for  in  the  family  annals  those  trying  times  were  christened  "the  days  of 
chips  and  whetstones."  In  the  spring,  when  a  pedlar  offered  the  boy  "Dan"  one 
hundred  pounds  of  flour  or  eighty  dollars  in  gold  for  his  dog,  the  glitter  of  gold 
lost ;  the  flour  won.  These  boys,  in  later  life  so  fastidious  in  dress,  wore  in  that 
winter  when  they  were  beleagured  by  the  hosts  of  snow  and  frost,  clothing  made 
of  buckskin,  old  tent  cloth  and  flour  sacks  which  their  mother  colored  with  alder 
bark;  and  for  shoes,  moccasins  of  skin. 
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Leander,  now  nine  years  old,  had,  up  to  this  time,  taken  his  schooling  in  the 
"university  of  hard  knocks."  From  what  he  afterward  became,  one  is  inclined 
to  a  great  respect  for  that  institution.  However,  in  the  winter  of  1857  ^^  began 
attending  school  with  his  older  brothers  at  Franktown.  His  first  teacher  was 
Lcn  Wines,  afterward  head  of  the  famous  Overland  Stage  Company  whose 
stages  crossed  the  plains,  handling  the  continental  traffic  until  superseded  by  the 
railroad.  Working  with  their  father  that  spring,  the  boys  fenced  in  forty  acres 
which  they  planted  with  grain  and  vegetables;  but  before  the  crops  could  be 
harvested  this  land  was  sold  and  the  family  moved  to  another  ranch.  The  nexft 
abiding  place  was  a  small  adobe  house,  but  there  was  no  school  near  enough 
to  accommodate  the  boys,  so  the  ever  resourceful  mother  bargained  with  a 
Frenchman  named  Lams  to  teach  the  boys  in  exchange  for  work  done  for  him. 
By  the  spring  of  1859  Leander,  grown  to  be  a  self-supporting  young  man  of 
eleven,  struck  out  for  himself  into  the  big  world.  From  that  time  he  took  nothing 
from  the  family  resources  but  very  substantially  added  to  them  as  he  reached  matu- 
rity. Never  in  all  his  busy  life  did  he  fail  to  minister  lovingly  and  loyally  to  his 
family.  The  Hawkins  family  had  had  no  trouble  with  the  Indians  nor  did  they 
anticipate  any.  Mrs.  Hawkms  had  always  been  kind  to  these  bewildered  chil-. 
dren  of  the  wild,  who  saw  with  consternation  their  lands  fast  slipping  from 
them.  Her  boys  had  hunted  with  them,  played  with  them;  they  were  her 
friends.  In  the  spring  of  i860,  however,  nnnors  of  danger  were  rife  and  once, 
despite  her  sense  of  security,  when  the  alarm,  like  a  chilly  shiver  of  fear  ran 
through  the  hills  and  valleys,  she  hid  her  two  youngest  children  in  the  haystack. 
Her  anxiety  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  her  husband  and  oldest  son,  Theo- 
dore Robert,  were  away  from  home.  Still,  she  resisted  repeated  warning  to 
leave  the  ranch  because  her  intuitions  did  not  coincide  with  them.  But  when, 
in  addition  to  the  exhortations  of  the  soldiers,  a  neighbor,  Warren  Wasson, 
galloped  up  to  the  door  one  morning,  expressly  to  warn  her  to  go  to  Genoa  to 
insure  protection  for  herself  and  her  family,  intuition  was  overborne.  She 
made  hasty  preparations  for  flight.  The  gates  of  the  ranch  were  thrown  open, 
the  cows,  calves,  pigs  and  chickens  turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves.  Befor6 
night  the  family  were  in  Genoa.  Circumstances  proved  that  Mrs.  Hawkins' 
intuitions  had  been  right  and  that  groundless  fear  of  the  Indians  were  almost  as 
disastrous  as  the  realty,  for  one  night  peaceful  and  sleeping  Genoa  had  a  rude 
awakening.  A  timid  man  had  a  dream  of  Indians.  Not  content  with  that,  he 
jumped  from  his  bed  screaming  "Indians!"  Thinking  this  alarm  was  genuine, 
the  guards  aroused  the  town.  All  the  fighting  men  rushed  to  the  rendezvous 
previously  agreed  upon.  Excitement  rose  to  panic  pitch  among  the  noncom- 
batants  who  scattered  over  the  mountains  as  best  they  could.  Mrs.  Hawkins  had 
three  saddle  horses.  One  of  these  she  mounted  with  the  yoimgest  boy,  Willis, 
behind  her;  Leander  rode  "Charlie"  bareback,  with  his  small  brother  George 
dinging  to  him ;  and  "Dan"  rode  the  third.  Near  Slippery  Ford  the  stage  over- 
took the  fleeing  family  and  the  driver,  John  Childs,  urged  Mrs.  Hawkins  to  get 
into  the  stage  with  Willis.  She  did  so,  but  the  driver  became  infected  with  the 
general  panic.  The  stage  was  upset.  Mrs.  Hawkins  was  badly  injured  about 
the  head,  and  the  child,  Willis,  so  seriously  cut  on  the  chin  that  to  this  day  he 
carries  the  scar. 

The  preceding  details  of  environment  and  events  that  were  a  part  of  the 
childhood  of  Colonel  L.  L.  Hawkins  are  set  forth  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  active  factor  in  it  all ;  that  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  time,  the 
place,  the  life  as  he  found  it;  that  he  responded  grandly  to  the  stimuli  of  that 
new  country — ^not  sluggishly  nor  unwillingly ;  that  he  made  the  most  of  its  possi- 
bilities ;  thrived  on  its  hardships,  dared  its  perils,  accepting  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  responsibilities  of  manhood  when  scarcely  more  than  a  child.  -He  took  his 
first  "job"  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  in  the  spring  of  1858.  His  employer  was 
Peter  Van  Sickle,  a  thrifty  ranchman.  For  a  year's  work  it  was  agreed  that 
the  boy  shotild  have  a  fine  heifer  calf  that  he  was  to  select  for  himself.     In 
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after  years,  the  boy,  become  a  man  and  a  banker,  visited  these  scenes  of  his  early 
life.  Driving  witfi  his  brother  "Dan"  through  Carson  Valley,  "Dan"  said: 
"There  is  another  old  pioneer."  When  "L.  L."  as  he  was  generally  called,  learned 
who  it  was,  he  said:  "Don't  stop;  drive  right  along."  And  while  they  were 
passing  L.  L.  said:  "I  will  tell  you  why  I  did  not  want  to  see  him.  He  was 
to  have  given  me  a  calf  for  a  year's  service.  The  first  work  I  did  for  hire  was 
for  him.  He  had  no  fences  and  I  kept  the  stock  off  his  meadows  so  that  he 
was  enabled  to  cut  htmdreds  of  dollars  worth  of  hay.  I  was  in  the  saddle  be- 
fore daylight  and  until  after  dark.  I  was  never  more  faithful  in  my  life.  One 
day  while  we  were  looking  at  some  calves  I  remarked,  looking  at  a  nice  one: 
*I  believe  when  my  time  is  up,  that  calf  is  going  to  be  mine.'  When  the  year 
was  up  I  told  him  and  asked  to  select  my  calf.  *Oh,'  said  he,  'your  calf  died.' 
He  never  gave  me  one.  Nothing  in  all  my  life  was  ever  quite  as  big  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me." 

The  home  finally  chosen  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  was  a  fine  ranch  in 
Alpine  county,  California,  at  the  head  of  Carson  valley  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Carson  Canyon,  not  far  f rcwn  the  emigrant  trail  made  famous  by  the  ex- 
ploits of  Kit  Carson,  the  celebrated  guide  and  scout.  The  nearest  town  was 
Genoa,  Nevada,  where  was  a  stockade  for  defense  in  time  of  Indian  hostilities. 
This  ranch  was  right  on  the  way  to  the  mines  where  hundreds  passed  on  their 
way  out  to  the  "diggings."  Naturally,  it  became  a  "tavern"  and  an  outfitting 
station  where  all  sorts  of  supplies  were  kept  for  the  miners  and  prospectors. 
The  ranch  furnished  not  only  the  r^^lar  camp  equipment  but  fresh  v^etables, 
with  milk  and  eggs  for  those  who  stopped  for  meals  and  lodging  and  there  was 
a  blacksmith's  shop  that  was  liberally  patronized.  Sometimes,  as  a  result  of  the 
day's  trade,  Mrs.  Hawkins  would  have  a  milk  pan  full  of  money.  So,  after 
many  hardships  the  family  by  sagacity  and  hard  work  prospered.  But  even 
then  it  was  not  all  smooth  traveling.  The  blacksmith  shop  took  fire  and  in 
the  conflagration  that  followed  it  was  destroyed  and  also  the  buildings  contain- 
ing the  outfitting  stores.  These  had  to  be  replaced  and  the  loss  as  far  as  possible 
repaired. 

An  older  brother,  Daniel,  before  mentioned,  and  who  survives  Colonel  Haw- 
kins, tells  some  interesting  things  about  him  from  i860  until  he  entered  the 
university:  "From  i860  L.  L.  worked  at  various  things.  Part  of  the  time 
for  John  Childs  on  his  ranch,  clearing  land  and  the  like.  In  1865  and  1866  he 
took  cattle  from  the  ranchers  to  graze  them  on  the  hills  about  Leviathan.  I  was 
keeping  the  toll-gate  at  Mammoth  at  the  time,  and  sometimes  he  used  to  come 
and  spend  the  night  with  me.  Once  he  brought  a  wild  steer  there  to  kill.  He 
rode  a  large  mule  but  partially  broken.  In  the  morning  while  I  was  getting 
breakfast  he  saddled  the  mule,  got  into  the  corral  and  lassoed  the  steer.  The 
corral  was  like  a  stockade  with  a  shed  forming  one  side  of  it.  Leander  called 
to  me  to  come  quickly  and  bring  my  revolver.  When  I  arrived  the  steer  was 
charging  him  with  great  fury.  L.  L.  avoided  several  thrusts  with  the  slightest 
margin  and  was  afraid  the  mule  would  be  killed.  At  last  he  rode  up  under  the 
eaves  where  I  sat,  while  the  steer  was  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  corral  facing 
us  with  the  lariat  tort.  'Shoot  quick,'  said  L.  L.,  and  I  fired,  cutting  the  honda 
off  his  lariat.  The  shot  was  fatal.  Leander  dressed  the  beef,  packed  it  upon 
the  mule  and  distributed  it  to  his  customers — the  wood  choppers,  coal  burners 
and  station  keepers.  He  was  always  breaking  horses  for  some  one  and  not 
only  got  pay  for  it  but  had  the  use  of  the  horses  to  herd  with.  It  was  in  this 
way  he  earned  money  to  commence  school.  He  began  attending  the  Oakland 
College  in  the  fall  of  1866.  During  his  vacations  he  would  come  home,  break 
horses,  split  posts,  drive  logging  teams,  work  in  a  sawmill  or  do  an3rthing  else 
that  prcfsented  itself,  to  earn  all  he  could.  On  one  of  these  trips  home  he  visited 
me  at  Hog  Spring  valley  and  I  rode  back  to  the  home  ranch  with  him  over 
the  Divide.  Suddenly  he  stopped  among  the  timber  and  said:  'Dan,  do  you 
think  if  I  should  shout  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  anybody  could  hear  me?'    I  said 
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'No.'  'Then  here  goes !'  and  the  woods  rang  with  a  blood  curdling  war  whoop. 
'There!'  he  said.  'I've  been  wanting  to  expand  my  lungs  and  try  my  voice  like 
that  for  a  year;  I  couldn't  do  it  down  in  the  city.  You  haven't  an  idea  how 
much  good  that  did  me.*  " 

Daniel  omits  to  say  that  one  of  the  many  ways  by  which  L.  L.  earned  mone> 
was  carrying  the  mails.  He  was  one  of  the  far-famed  "pony  express"  riders 
in  the  prerailway  days.  He  took  the  bag  from  "Snowshoe"  Thompson  at  Haw- 
kins' ranch  and  rushed  it  through  Carson  Valley  to  Genoa.  This  was  on  horse- 
back when  the  weather  permitted  and  when  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  trail  he 
wore — ^not  the  ordinary  snowshoes — ^but  the  Scandinavian  skees,  which  he  man- 
aged as  skillfully  as  he  rode  his  half-broken  horses.  With  this  "pony  express" 
business  there  is  a  thrilling  romance  associated  in  which  the  boy  L.  L.  was  the 
hero  and  two  women  who  loved  him,  active  participants.  One  of  these  women 
was  Mrs.  Bowers,  the  "Washoe  Seeress,"  before  mentioned,  who  had  a  motherly 
r^rd  for  the  daring  pony  rider ;  the  other  an  Indian  maiden  whose  sentiments 
toward  him  could  hardly  have  been  called  motherly.  The  two  together  saved 
the  boy  from  the  Indians  who  had  marked  him  for  destruction,  to  prevent  his 
carrying  through  the  valley  the  hated  "Picture  talks." 

Brother  "Dan"  tells  another  story  which  brings  out  the  ease  with  which 
Colonel  Hawkins  could  master  all  the  complexities  of  detail  and  at  the  sam^ 
time  execute  large  enterprises  swiftly  and  perfectly.  Here  is  the  story :  "While 
a  teacher  at  the  university,  L.  L.  was  solicited  to  go  to  Mcmitor  in  Alpine  county 
to  do  some  surveying,  a  distance  of  some  four  hundred  miles.  He  got  leave 
of  absence  for  one  day,  Friday.  He  left  Berkeley  Thursday  at  the  close  of  the 
day's  session  and  was  back  in  time  to  take  his  class  Monday  morning.  He 
went  by  rail  to  Carson,  thence  by  stage  to  Genoa  and  the  remainder  of  the 
distance,  thirty-two  miles,  on  horseback.  During  this  brief  stay  he  surveyed 
a  mining  claim  and  a  mill  site  for  patent  for  the  Colorado  Number  Two  Com- 
pany; and  made  a  survey  for  a  connection  between  a  winze  in  a  tunnel  and  a 
drift  from  the  bottom  of  a  three  hundred  and  fifty-foot  shaft.  This  was  a 
difficult  bit  of  work.  In  order  to  get  his  direction  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
he  suspended  two  copper  wires  in  the  shaft  with  pliunb  bobs  settled  in  thick 
syrup.  In  giving  instructions  to  his  assistants  at  the  beginning  he  told  the 
chain  men  always  to  count  the  pins  after  receiving  them  from  each  other  and 
also  before  delivering  them  to  another.  All  the  men  signified  that  they  under- 
stood what  he  expected  of  them.  Then  L.  L.  picked  up  the  pins,  counted  them 
and  passed  them  on  to  one  of  the  chain  men.  The  fellow  did  not  count  them 
as  instructed,  and  L.  L.  asked  him  how  many  pins  he  had.  'Eleven,'  was  the 
reply.  'How  do  you  know?'  queried  L.  L.  'Because  I  saw  you  count  them,' 
said  the  man.  'That  is  not  according  to  my  instructions,'  was  the  reply.  'Count 
the  pins.'  When  we  arrived  at  the  first  tally  the  otiier  chain  men  counted  the 
pins  and  found  one  short.  The  first  man  insisted  that  the  other  had  failed 
to  pick  up  one  and  was  positive  he  had  not  lost  it.  Then  L.  L.  decided  to  go 
over  the  work  already  done  in  order  to  find  out  who  had  lost  the  pin.  On  re- 
measuring  the  tally-point  was  one  chain  farther  along.  It  came  out  that  the 
cocksure  man  had  lost  the  pin !" 

The  Oakland  College  School  in  which  Leander  Hawkins  first  entered  was 
later  merged  with  the  State  University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1873,  known  as  the  "twelve  apostles."  Two  of  these  became  governors 
of  California,  but  L.  L.  remained  to  be  instructor  in  mathematics  and  civil 
engineering  and  to  take  a  second  degree,  Ph.  B.,  with  a  post-graduate  course. 
In  his  work  as  instructor  his  early  experiences  were  of  service  both  to  him  ' 
and  his  pupils.  He  took  them  out  in  the  open  where,  under  his  eye,  they  learned 
engineering  by  actual  practice,  with  what  thoroughness  and  precision  the  in- 
cident just  cited  shows.  It  was  in  these  university  years,  first  as  student  and 
later  as  instructor,  that  L.  L.  became  a  friend  of  Professor  LeConte— a 
friendship  being  formed  that  only  death  severed.  Professor  Joseph  LeConte, 
whose  companion  in  many  motmtain  trips  L.  L.  was,  is  the  author  of  a  charm- 
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ing  book :  "Ramblings  of  the  University  Excursion  Party,"  which  is  a  record  of 
the  first  of  these  excursions.  The  book  appeared  in  1875  but  the  "ramblings" 
recorded  in  it  began  in  July,  1870,  and  ended  late  in  August  of  that  year.  Leander 
Hawkins  was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age.  That  he  should  have  been  to 
that  party  of  excursionists  all  that  he  was  amply  attests  his  capacity  and  versa- 
tility. He  bought  the  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  trip;  when  the  party 
started  from  Oakland  he  was  in  the  lead.  What  follows,  quoted  from  Professor 
LeConte's  book,  gives  a  picture  of  him  as  he  then  was:  "Lieutenant  Leander 
Hawkins.  Strong,  thick-set,  almost  herculean  in  build.  Mounted  on  a  fierce 
Indian  pony  as  wild  as  a  deer,  which  he  rides  with  a  rope  around  his  nose  in- 
stead of  a  bridle,  and  a  blind  across  the  forehead  which  may  be  slipped  over 
his  eyes  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  is  evidently  a  most  fearless  rider  and  horse- 
breaker.  He  is  besides  thoroughly  acquainted  with  camp  life  and  mountain 
life  and  is  therefore  the  most  indispensable  man  in  the  party.  At  first  he  did 
everjrthing;  but  he  has  gradually  taught  us  the  mysteries  of  cooking,  dish  wash- 
ing, and  above  all,  packing  a  horse.  He  is  also  treasurer  and  commissary  and 
always  rides  ahead  toward  evening  and  selects  a  camp  ground.  Generous  al- 
most to  a  fault,  he  is  ever  ready  to  help  every  c«ie  and  really  does  more  than 
any  three  in  the  party."  Later,  in  his  journal  the  Professor  writes:  "If  we 
find  nails  at  AUiton's  Hawkins  will  shoe  my  horse."  No  emergency  found 
him  unprepared.  Blacksmithing  was  a  necessary  part  of  a  horse-breaker's  ac- 
complishments. Under  date  of  August  19  is  the  following  from  Professor 
LeConte's  journal,  as  published  in  the  book  before  quoted :  "Hawkins  observed 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  that  his  horse  is  badly  foundered.  He  takes  another 
horse  here  and  by  preference  a  powerful  jroung  horse  upon  which  man  never 
sat  before.  Think  of  going  the  most  terrible  mountain  trail  on  such  a  horse! 
But  he  is  accounted,  I  find,  the  best  horse  tamer  in  the  country.  He  mounted 
his  horse  just  before  we  were  ready  to  start  and  in  half  an  hour  had  him  tamed 
completely."  On  the  same  day  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Professor  LeConte 
records  that  Hawkins  left  the  party  and  says  that  "Everyone  was  sincerely  af- 
fected. He  had  been  the  soul  of  our  party.  I  don't  believe  we  could  have 
gotten  along  without  him,  so  generous,  so  efficient,  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  camp  and  mountain  life.  He  scents  out  a  trail  with  the  instinct  of  a 
bloodhound.  As  he  turned  we  all  waved  our  hats  and  cried,  Three  cheers  for 
our  noble  lieutenant!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!'  His  face  flushed  and  his 
eyes  filled ;  I  knew  he  was  gratified  with  the  heartiness  of  the  salute."  Surely 
here  is  material  for  a  "maker  of  Oregon," — one  of  the  finest  types  of  the 
New  West. 

After  four  years  passed  at  the  university  as  instructor,  L.  L.  Hawkins  turned 
his  energies  to  business  and  left  California  for  Or^on.  He  was  in  charge 
of  and  manager  of  the  large  interests  of  J.  C.  Ainsworth  and  R.  R.  Thomp- 
son. These  interests  were  varied,  including  three  vessels  plying  between  Port- 
land and  the  Orient;  sheep  ranches,  ferries,  etc.  at  The  Dalles;  a  large  mount 
of  real  estate  at  Portland,  Tacoma  and  other  points.  It  was  then  that  tfie  career 
which  gives  him  a  place  in  this  work  began  and  for  which  all  that  preceded  it 
bad  so  well  equipped  him.  The  possibilities  of  any  given  situation,  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  or  location,  were  grasped  by  him  with  the  same  quick 
perception  that  scented  out  obscure  mountain  trails.  Among  his  achievements 
of  those  days  were  the  clearing  of  the  rapids  on  the  Snake  river;  changing  the 
Portage  road  between  Celilo  and  The  Dalles  from  narrow  to  broad  gauge. 
This  change  was  finished  in  five  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  with  no  interruption 
of  traffic,  so  accurately  was  the  work  planned  and  so  carefully  detachments  of 
workmen  placed  at  just  the  points  and  at  just  the  right  moment  to  give  the 
results  desired — ^no  stoppage  of  trains  and  the  quickest  possible  completion  of 
the  work. 

The  financial  needs  of  these  large  affairs  naturally  suggested  a  banking  busi- 
ness, so  he  with  his  brother  W.  J.  Hawkins  and  others  organized  |he  banks  of 
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Ainsworth  &  Company  of  Portland  and  of  Ainsworth,  Hawkins  &  Company 
of  Eagle  City,  Idaho.  These  were  afterward  consolidated  at  Portland  as  the 
Ainsworth  National  Bank,  of  which  Colonel  Hawkins  was  the  first  president. 
He  also  represented  the  interest  of  J.  C.  Ainsworth  in  the  Portland  Hydraulic 
Hevator  Company,  which  was  organized  in  1883.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  United  States  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company,  oi  which  he  was 
chief  financier  and  manager  up  to  the  time  of  its  consolidation  with  the  Willa- 
mette Falls  Electric  Company,  which  later  became  the  Portland  General  Electric 
Company  in  whidi  he  was  a  stockholder  up  to  the  time  of  its  consolidation  with 
the  Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company.  These  enterprises  give  some 
idea  of  the  influence  of  Colonel  Hawkins  in  the  commercial  development  of 
Portland,  the  business  heart  of  Oregon.  That  not  one  of  these  have  failed, 
but  instead,  have  grown  to  colossal  proportions,  shows  how  well  their  founda- 
tbns  were  laid. 

Quite  aside  from  these  achievements  and  as  many  believe,  transcending  them, 
was  what  Colonel  Hawkins  did  for  the  city  and  state  of  his  adoption  in  tiie  way 
of  educational  and  artistic  development.  When  he  first  came  to  Portland  he 
saw  with  the  eye  of  the  civil  engineer  and  the  passionate  lover  of  nature  what 
the  possibilities  of  the  location  were,  not  merely  as  a  great  commercial  center 
but  as  one  of  extraordinary  natural  attractions.  Because  of  this  comprehension 
he  exerted  himself  and  spent  his  money  freely  that  others  might  see  it  as  he 
did.  In  this,  that  side  of  his  nature  is  shown  which  places  him  so  far  above  the 
average  successful  business  man.  His  own  love  for  beauty  made  these  labors  a  joy 
to  him  and  was  his  reward  for  them.  As  a  necessary  adjtmct  to  this  work.  Colonel 
Hawkins  designed  and  had  made  a  large,  comfortable  vehicle,  seating  easily  twenty 
two  persons  and  eight  more  with  a  little  crowding.  This  was  "Jupiter,"  so 
familiar  to  the  people  of  Portland  and  vicinity  before  the  Colonel's  death.  This 
was  before  the  days  of  "push  clubs"  and  publicity  associations.  Their  work 
was  anticipated  many  years  by  Colonel  Hawkins.  "Jupiter,*  with  the  Colonel 
handling  the  lines  over  four  stout  horses,  was  in  constant  requisition  by  tourists 
and  newcomers.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  better  method  for  showing  Portland's 
beauty  spots  to  the  stranger  has  ever  been  devised. 

So,  with  a  farsightedness  and  sagacity  in  which  he  was,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  others,  alone,  he  carried  the  gospel  of  Portland's  environs  at  a  time 
when  its  old  residents  were  but  sleepily  aware  of  it  and  required  the  splendid 
spur  of  his  enthusiastic  appreciation  to  awaken  them  to  a  value  of  their  sur- 
roundings. Doubtless  Colonel  Hawkins  feared  that  without  ah  awakening  on 
the  part  of  Portland,  this  beauty  would  be  destroyed  and  future  generations 
despoiled  of  their  birthright.  The  plan  he  conceived  for  its  preservation  and  for 
its  better  revealing  was  given  in  an  article  in  the  Sunday  Oregonian,  two  years 
before  his  death.  Macleay  Park  is  the  one  part  of  that  plan  that  has  been  car- 
ried out.  Had  Colonel  Hawkins  lived,  no  doubt,  as  he  was  a  most  influential 
member  of  the  park  board  it  would  have  been  fully  executed,  to  the  lasting  gain 
and  fame  of  the  city. 

With  the  museum  the  memory  of  this  "maker  of  Oregon"  is  inseparably 
linked.  Either  directly  by  his  own  labors  or  by  his  infectious  enthusiasm  which 
inspired  others  to  contribute  to  it  and  work  for  it,  its  treasures  were  collected. 
He  was  his  own  curator  from  the  time  he  founded  the  museum  until  his  death, 
finding  in  this  congenial  occupation  itself  his  compensation  for  it.  More  than 
any  other  man,  he  stimulated  a  love  for  out-of-doors  recreation  and  awoke  in 
the  popular  heart  a  pride  in  the  scenic  glories  of  Oregon.  In  this,  as  in  the 
field  of  publicity  work,  he  was  a  pioneer.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Mazamas  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  their  treasurer.  Always  an 
active  participant  in  their  mountain-climbing  expeditions,  he  usually  arranged 
for  them  and  planned  their  ascents.  No  accidents  or  mishaps  occurred  when  he 
was  in  cwnmand  nor  was  there  any  injudicious  expenditure  of  funds — every 
penny  counted. 
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Colonel  Hawkins  was  a  member  of  the  National  Geographical  Society  and 
of  the  Oregon  State  Academy  of  Science.  He  belonged  to  the  Masonic  order; 
the  Zeta  Psi  fraternity  of  North  America;  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Boys 
and  Girls  Aid  Society  of  Portland,  besides  being  its  treasurer  for  twenty  years. 
In  all  the  relations  of  life  Colonel  Hawkins  was  considerate,  kindly,  helpful, 
genial — 2l  companionable  man  with  hosts  of  friends  in  all  walks  of  life.  He 
was  fond  of  diildren  and  they  were  his  faithful  lovers.  "Jupiter"  was  often 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  youngsters  out  for  a  drive  with  their  friend,  its  owner, 
or  it  would  be  commissioned  to  take  a  party  of  young  people  out  on  a  picnic. 
He  made  his  home  with  his  married  brother,  W.  J.  Hawkins,  and  never  married. 
He  died  on  the  morning  of  March  ii,  1906,  after  a  sharp  and  sudden  illness 
of  less  than  half  an  hour. 

EXPRESSIONS  OF  GRIEF  AND  APPRECIATION. 

While  the  immediate  relatives  of  Colonel  Hawkins  know  that  he  was  be- 
loved by  hundreds  unknown  to  them,  even  they  were  surprised  at  the  grief  mani- 
fested at  his  death.  In  a  notice  stating  that  the  city  hall  would  be  closed  from 
eleven  to  two  o'clock  on  March  14th,  the  day  of  the  funeral,  the  Oregonian 
said:  "Colonel  Hawkins  is  mourned  by  the  entire  city  as  one  of  the  best 
friends  Portland  has  ever  had."  The  day  following  his  death  the  papers  gave 
much  space  to  it.  Letters  and  telegrams  of  sympthy  poured  in  upon  the  sorrow- 
ing family.  In  an  editorial  which  appeared  that  morning  the  Oregonian  said: 
"In  the  sudden  death  of  Colonel  L.  L.  Hawkins  Portland  and  the  entire  Pacific 
northwest  have  suffered  a  great,  and  as  it  now  seems,  an  irreparable  loss. 
Though  a  careful  and  successful  business  man.  Colonel  Hawkins  was  first  of  all 
a  man  of  public  spirit.  Essentially  an  out-of-doors  man,  he  was  observant 
of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  city  and  its  environments.  "Looking  to  the  future, 
he  planned  and  worked  in  the  interest  of  our  public  parks,  glancing  backward, 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  purpose  to  wrest  from  the  past  such  evidences  of 
the  life  and  growth  and  events  of  that  shadowy  time  as  could  be  obtained  from 
nature's  own  record  in  rocks  and  fossils,  in  the  implements  and  instruments  of 
a  prehistoric  time.  With  all  of  this  he  was  in  the  present  a  genial,  alert  and 
conspicuous  element.  The  loss  to  the  community  in  the  death  of  such  a  citizen 
cannot  well  be  computed.  It  is  above  and  beyond  all  assessment  in  a  financial 
sense  and  is  in  its  highest  estimate  outside  the  social  realm  upon  which,  how- 
ever, it  trenches  painfully.  It  represents  the  sudden  arrest  of  a  force  that  was 
moving  in  the  public  interest  along  lines  of  practical  and  far-reaching  use- 
fulness, of  a  type  too  often  overlooked  by  those  who  constitute  the  great  work- 
ing force  of  a  busy,  striving  age.  Well,  indeed,  may  the  city  mourn  the  suddai 
going  out  in  tlje  prime  of  his  years  and  the  fullness  of  his  endeavor  of  this 
earnest,  useful  man.  As  the  earth  opens  on  the  morrow  to  receive  into  her 
sheltering  bosom  all  that  is  mortal  of  L.  L.  Hawkins,  those  who  make  the 
sacred  consignment  may  fitly  say :    'Mother,  a  faithful  son  we  bring  thee  here.' " 

From  the  Evening  Telegram  of  the  same  day  was  an  editorial  of  fine  appre- 
ciation and  sympathy  in  which  it  was  said  that  "In  the  death  of  Colonel  L.  L. 
Hawkins,  Portland  sustains  the  loss  of  one  of  its  best  citizens.  Not  of  the  men 
who  make  the  greatest  noise  in  the  world  but  of  the  men  who  completely  fill 
the  sphere  in  which  they  live,  is  the  verdict  passed  upon  this  estimable  citizen-- 
a  man  of  modest  pretensions  but  of  most  valuable  achievement  from  the  public 

standpoint He  was  known  as  the  practical  representative  of  ideals, 

which,  consummated,  would  have  made  of  Portland  a  more  beautiful  city  than 
any  other  in  the  west.  Colonel  Hawkins'  character  stood  for  the  expression  of 
the  beautiful — ^the  genuinely  beautiful — such  as  nature  affords,  such  as  appeals 
to  the  best  instincts  of  men.  He  believed  in  the  joy  that  the  contemplation  of 
nature's  beauty  brings  to  the  average  man,  woman  and  child.    He  had  a  correct 
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estimate  of  its  value  toward  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  better  citizenship 
and  the  fostering  of  a  greater  pride  in  the  city.  Simplicity  of  character  was 
the  keynote  in  Colonel  Hawkins'  personality.  It  was  that  simplicity  that  evinces 
as  a  basic  factor  the  love  of  children  and  of  those  things  which  contribute  to 
diildren's  enjo)rment.  In  his  activity  toward  the  extension  and  beautifying 
of  the  city's  parks,  in  the  establishment  of  the  city  hall  museum  and  in  his 
direct  championship  of  the  boy's  cause  contending  for  the  privil^e  of  play 
on  the  unused  park  areas  of  the  city,  Colonel  Hawkins  was  the  steadfast  friend 
of  the  city's  children.  Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to  be  paid  to  his  memory  is 
to  say  that  in  his  demise  the  boys  and  girls  of  Portland  have  lost  their  greatest 
benefactor.  It  is  not  always  the  man  of  the  greatest  constructive  genius  who 
builds  most  in  brick  and  stone  and  mortar  that  stands  for  the  highest  attain- 
ment in  a  community." 

Mr.  Borden,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Thompson,  is  quoted  in  one  of  the  articles 
printed  the  day  following  the  death  of  Colonel  Hawkins,  as  sa)ring  that  "Colonel 
Hawkins  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I  ever  knew.  He  was  an  ad- 
nurable  business  man  and  Mr.  Thompson  trusted  him  implicitly  in  all  his  affairs 
pertaining  to  the  northwest.  He  was  a  man  of  great  initiative  and  incorruptible 
character." 

Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  and  a  close  friend  of  Colonel 
Hawkins,  said:  "He  had  all  the  qualities  that  become  a  man  and  I  cannot  ex- 
press my  deep  sense  of  grief  over  his  sudden  death.  Colonel  Hawkins  had  al- 
most a  child's  heart  and  he  was  a  man  of  singular  purity  of  motive.  I  think 
he  was  a  t3rpical  good  citizen  and  I  know  there  are  hundreds  of  others  who 
regard  him  the  same  as  I  do.  The  museum  in  the  city  hall  is  a  monument  to 
his  public-spiritedness  and  energy.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  museum 
and  had  many  plans  for  its  future. '  He  intended  to  make  it  something  of  which 
the  whole  country  would  be  proud.  We  of  the  park  board  looked  upon  Colonel 
Hawkins  as  the  leading  spirit.  He  never  tired  of  following  details  or  devising 
ways  or  means  for  the  beautifying  of  the  city.  In  the  death  of  Colonel  Hawkins 
Pwtland  loses  one  of  its  greatest  and  most  beloved  citizens." 

Dr.  Roland  D.  Grant,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Portland  for 
some  years,  returned  to  Portland  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  friend,  Colonel 
Hawkins,  and  paid  him  this  tribute:    "This  visit  to  Portland  has  been  strangely 
lonesome  as  I  miss  the  ever  cheerful,  hopeful  face  of  my  beloved  friend.  Colonel 
Hawkins.    I  loved  him  as  a  brother  and  had  good  reason  to  do  so.     Sixteen 
years  ago  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  and  he  was  driving  a  tandem  team  with 
a  great  load  of  children  for  whose  pleasure  he  had  bought  that  wagon.    It  was 
characteristic  of  his  whole  life.     I  never  saw  him  when  he  was  not  planning 
or  scheming  for  the  pleasure  of  others.    It  was  a  park,  or  a  picnic,  or  cutting 
a  trail  through  some  charming  wood,  ministering  to  a  Mazama  herd  on  the 
mountain,  loosening  a  girth  to  ease  a  horse  or  planning  a  museum   for  the 
children  and  philosopher.     I  knew  him  as  few  had  a  chance  to  do;  he  was 
often  at  my  home  and  I  never  returned  to  Portland  that  he  did  not  early  come 
to  greet  me  and  his  greeting  was  always  radiant.    There  used  to  gather  on  Mon- 
^y  nights  in  my  cabinet  a  group  of  kindred  spirits  like  Mr.  Gorman,  Mr.  Pomeroy 
and  Mr.  Drake.    We  lighted  a  big  lamp  at  eight  o'clock  and  the  study  of  nature 
illustrated  from  my  cabinet  continued  until  the  smoking-out  lamp  closed  the 
scientific  research  at  midnight.     None  could  have  been  more  loved   in  that 
group  than  Mr.  Hawkins.    In  that  room  was  bom  in  his  heart  the  great  museum 
he  afterward  founded.     I  remember  the  day  that  museum  took  definite  shape 
m  his  loving  heart.    We  had  gone  to  Goble  and,  putting  in  a  blast,  had  blown 
out  the  finest  zeolite  group  of  crystals  ever  found.    Bearing  these  treasures  home, 
he  said  there  ought  to  be  a  place  for  the  preservation  of  such  things  in  Port- 
end and  tried  to  persuade  me  to  place  my  cabinet  as  a  basis.     One  day  we 
^cnt  to  study  the  conditions  around  the  old  block  house  at  Cascade  Locks,  and 
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finding  one  log  remaining  with  its  portholes,  we  lugged  it  down  the  river  and 
it  now  rests  in  the  museum.  On  these  trips  he  was  always  a  charming  companion 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  gone.  Portland  can  never  be  just  the  same 
again.  No  man  in  this  city  has  been  worth  more  than  he.  If  you  were  to  give 
me  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  I  could  not  duplicate  the  museum 
that  he  has  gathered.  He  was  unique  indeed.  I  knew  his  heart  as  well  as 
anyone  could,  and  yet  I  never  knew  what  his  business  was,  but  somehow  felt 
that  the  ravens  were  feeding  him  like  another  prophet  of  old.  The  sequoia 
giganteas  about  the  city  will  grow  to  be  his  nature  monuments  and  may  his 
benediction  fall  on  us  who  tarry  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  he  has  climbed. 
I  say  this  in  loving  remembrance  of  one  of  the  rarest  of  men,  a  true  disciple 
of  nature." 

An  excellent  portrait  of  Colonel  Hawkins,  painted  by  R.  LaBarre  Goodwife, 
was  put  on  exhibition  in  the  city  hall  after  his  death.  It  was  purchased  by 
the  city  council  and  hung  in  the  city  museum  of  which  Colonel  Hawkins  was 
founder  and  curator. 

LAST    TRIBUTE. 

On  March  15th,  the  day  after  the  funeral,  the  following  appeared  in  the 
Portland  paper:  "The  love  which  all  Portland  bore  the  late  Colonel  L.  L.  Haw- 
kins, whose  funeral  was  held  yesterday,  was  proved  with  striking  force  by 
the  hundreds  of  persons  who  called  to  gaze  upon  the  dead  citizen's  well  known 
features  for  the  last  time  when  the  body  lay  in  state  at  the  First  Unitarian 
church.  The  casket  was  uncovered  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
two  in  the  afternoon.  People  of  all  stations  in  life,  both  old  and  young,  viewed 
the  remains.  Deserving  of  particular  attention  was  the  large  number  of  work- 
ing men  who  called  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  affection  and  respect  to  the  man 
who  had  often  befriended  them.  Many  gray-haired  pioneers  who  had  known 
and  loved  Colonel  Hawkins  called  at  the  Unitarian  church.  Prominent  busi- 
ness men  and  public  officials  were  a}so  numbered  among  the  mourners.  A 
dozen  members  of  the  Mazamas  and  of  the  Audubon  Society  acted  as  guard 
of  honor  over  the  casket.  When  the  funeral  services  began  at  one-thirty  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  every  pew  was  completely  occupied  and  dozens  of  persons 
were  compelled  to  stand.  The  services  were  short  but  impressive.  They  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot  who  probably  was  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the 
deceased  and  had  assisted  him  in  much  of  his  philanthropic  and  public  benefit 
work.  Dr.  Eliot  dosed  his  eulogy  by  reading  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  Psalm, 
one  of  those  of  which  Colonel  Hawkins  was  fond.  'Good  citizens  are  indeed  the 
riches  of  a  city,'  said  Dr.  Eliot  in  his  sermon.  'Portland  is  indeed  poorer  for  his 
absence.  Let  a  fresh  sense  of  the  privilege  of  public  service  come  to  us  all, 
ai^d  especially  to  the  young  men  of  the  city.  The  spontaneous  esteem  of  this 
whole  commimity  in  following  our  friend  to  the  grave  would  amaze  him  if 
he  could  see  it,  for  his  service  sprung  out  of  his  very  nature.  He  could  not 
do  otherwise  and  asked  for  no  commendation,  only  that  others  should  sec 
the  beauty  he  cared  for  and  help  him  bring  the  good  things  of  God  to  the 
use  and  appreciation  of  others.  Mr.  Hawkins'  comradeship  was  a  delight  to 
all  who  shared  it,  whether  in  work  or  play,  in  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  or  in  the  joy  of  exploring  woods  and  mountains.  He  forever  shared 
with  others  in  noble  feelings  and  in  kindly  good  wishes  leading  up  to  humble 
services.  Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her,  and  our  friend's 
life  reflected  the  constancy  and  cheerfulness  which  he  saw  in  creation  and 
which  he  strove  to  share  with  his  fellowmen.' " 

The  Masonic  ritual  was  read  at  the  grave  in  Riverview  cemetery  and 
under  masses  of  beautiful  flowers  Colonel  Hawkins  was  left  to  his  last  long 
sleep. 
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MEMORIAL  ADDRESS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF   COL.   LEANDER   HAWKINS. 

By  J.  D.  Lee, 

Delivered  Before  the  Oregon  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — ^Within  the  realm  of  human  ob- 
servation and  apprehension,  the  mysterious  forces  of  creative  energy  produce 
much  to  excite  astonishment  and  admiration.  Foremost  in  this  regard  is  man 
himself.  Life  in  all  its  forms  is  interesting,  but  when  strangely  blended  with 
intelligence,  vastly  more  so.  Every  man  is  more  or  less  different  from  his 
fellows,  hence  the  gradations  of  mankind  are  numberless;  but  a  few  general 
classifications  include  nearly  all.  The  more  preeminent  the  class,  the  fewer  the 
individuals  embraced  therein.  Of  some  great  or  unique  characters  it  may  be 
^  said  that  they  stand  alone. 

Tonight  we  are  honoring  one  who  should,  in  my  judgnient,  be  thus  classed. 
Many  men  are  good,  wise  and  kind,  but  not  forceful;  others  are  strong  in 
many  ways,  but  not  practical;  while  some  who  are  original,  brilliant  and  in- 
tellectual, lack  in  symmetry  of  build.  They  have  a  weaJc  side  which  becomes 
their  undoing  when  they  attempt  important  things  in  the  wide  field  of  human 
endeavor.     We  call  them  lop-sided. 

In  the  character  of  the  late  Leander  L.  Hawkins  were  combined  so  many 
royal  qualities,  that  we  should  seek  in  vain  should  we  try  to  find  another  of 
exactly  the  same  type.  He  was  strong,  fearless  forceful  and  intellectual,  but 
he  had  a  heart  as  kind  as  a  child's.  At  once  a  financier  who  must  deal  with 
the  prosy,  matter-of-fact  details  of  business,  and  a  lover  of  the  esthetic.  His 
admiration  of  the  beautiful  was  not  less  keen  because  he  counted  ducats,  nor 
was  the  flight  of  his  imagination  stayed  because  he  needs  must  scan  the  ledger. 

This  is  a  combination  unusual.  Men  of  poetic  fancy  and  admirers  of 
Nature  commonly  shrink  from  the  bustle  of  the  city  and  seek  retirement  where 
the  Muses  haunt  the  crystal" springs,  that  they  may  tune  their  Orphean  lyres 
with  murmuring  brooks  and  moaning  forests  and  indite  apostrophes  to  Nature's 
loveliness. 

In  a  certain  sense,  our  minds  make  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  move. 
People  jostle  each  other  on  the  streets,  physically,  who  really  are  walking  differ- 
ent roads  and  living  in  different  realins.  So  it  seemed  to  be  with  our  honored 
member.  He  saw  grandeur  where  others  saw  only  huge  piles  of  stone,  or 
forests  of  trees  which  would  yield  saw-logs  in  abundance;  and  he  became  the 
l«uier  of  those  who  were  willing  to  cultivate  the  same  habit  of  thought  as 
himself.     Of  this  another  will  speak  to  you  particularly. 

Few  knew  the  wide  variety  of  work  which  Colonel  Hawkins  encompassed. 
If  any  think  that  in  the  ardor  of  my  admiration  I  have  courted  hyperbole, 
allow  me  briefly  to  allude  to  some  of  the  fields  in  which  he  operated. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Oregon  he  supervised  the  removal  of  obstructions 
to  navigation  in  the  Snake  river  under  the  direction  of  Captain  J.  C.  Ains- 
worth.  It  was  he  who  planned  and  carried  to  successful  completion  without 
interrupting  the  regular  traffic  of  the  road,  the  widening  of  the  gauge  of  the 
Portage  Railway  between  The  Dalles  and  CeUlo.  In  five  hours  and  twenty 
minutes,  he  changed  the  track  to  standard  width,  thus  breaking  the  record 
for  such  work  on  the  coast.  So  skillfully  were  his  crews  of  men  arranged  that 
the  work  did  not  delay  the  trains  running  at  that  time.  Later,  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates organized  the  Ainsworth  National  Bank  of  which  he  became  president. 
Since  that  time  his  life  has  been  interwoven  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 

The  year  1905  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  Portland  on  account  of  the 
wonderful  success  of  the  great  Lewis  and  Clarke  Centennial  Exposition.  Its 
banning,  however,  does  not  date  f  rc«i  the  adoption  of  the  plan  by  progressive 
men  at  its  inception  sdme  six  or  seven  years  ago.  Its  possibility  was  first 
demonstrated  by  the  inauguration  and  successful  carrying  forward  for  several 
years,  of  the  Portland  Mechanics  Exposition  under  the  direction  and  by  the 
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able  assistance  of  Colonel  Hawkins  and  his  colaborers.  Many  will  remember 
the  large  wagonette  which  he  kept  at  his  own  expense,  (probably  two  hun- 
dred dollars  per  month),  for  taking  on  short  drives  tourists  coming  to  the 
city.  He  called  it  "J^pi^^r."  Such  courtesy  could  not  fail  to  accomplish  great 
good  for  Portland.  With  this  same  vehicle  he  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  many  of 
the  children  and  young  people  of  the  city.  Often  he  took  them  on  drives  and 
to  picnics.  It  seemed  a  pleasure  unalloyed  to  him  to  bring  joy  and  pleasure 
to  others.  I  cannot  anticipate  the  contents  of  other  papers  with  which  you 
will  be  favored  tonight,  but  no  doubt  you  will  be  advised  of  his  work  in  our 
state  and  national  legislatures  in  behalf  of  reserves  for  the  preservation  of  the 
sublime  spots  in  our  mountain  scenery  and  for  the  establishment  of  bicycle  paths 
and  boulevards.  His  conception  of  a  system  of  boulevards  which  could  be 
easily  traversed  by  tourists  or  residents,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful  and  enchanting  scenery  surrounding  our  city,  was  practical  and 
timely.  It  contemplated  a  succession  of  easy  grades,  by  which  the  heights  of 
the  city  could  be  reached.  He  called  it  "A  System  of  Skyline  Trails"  to  skirt 
the  hills  that  encircle  the  city.  He  favored  a  trolley  line  to  Mount  Hood.  This 
would  not  only  develop  the  intervening  country  but  would  make  one  of  the 
greatest  drawing  cards  for  tourist  travel.  In  connection  with  this  trolley  line 
he  favored  a  track  for  sleighs  around  the  base  ch*  snow  line  of  Mount  Hood. 
"The  Alps  would  not  be  in  it  alongside  of  our  monarch.  Mount  Hood,  and  the 
peerless  Cascade  range,"  he  would  say. 

Modem  thought  has  been  direct^ed  into  a  new  channel  or  has  had  a  new 
impetus  given  to  its  current  in  the  line  of  civic  improvement,  a  blending  of 
the  useful  and  the  beautiful.  Of  this  Colonel  Hawkins  was  a  most  enthusiastic 
advocate  and  supporter.  The  improvements  of  the  streets,  the  beautifying  of 
the  city,  and  all  kindred  matters  received  his  earnest  and  intelligent  thou^t 
Those  who  were  most  intimate  with  him  have  personal  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  things  he  intended  to  advocate  in  the  near  future.  It  is  a  source  of 
great  regret,  in  fact,  little  short  of  calamity,  that  his  life  went  so  suddenly  out 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  perfect  the  many  great  and  important  enterprises 
he  was  thinking  out  for  the  advancement  of  the  city.  Our  loss  as  a  pe<^le, 
is  great.  We  relied  upon  him  so  much  and  expected  him  to  take  the  lead  in 
these  matters.  He  willinf^y  accepted  the  burdens  and  bore  them  patiently. 
Now  his  achievements  are  ended  and  the  great  conceptions  of  future  endeavor 
which  he  cherished  are  extinguished.  The  grand  results  he  accomplished  re- 
main with  us  and  will  continue  to  yield  a  rich  fruitage. 

Financier,  humanitarian,  altruist,  scientist,  patriot, — ^there  seems  to  be  no 
praiseworthy  name  that  does  not  appropriately  and  eminently  belong  to  him. 
Let  us  revere  his  memory  by  emulating  his  great  qualities.  Good  man  and  true, 
Good  bye!  Thy  memory,  like  a  benediction  will  abide  with  us  and  long  will 
thy  good  works  follow  thee! 

(addendum.) 

the  skyline  trail. 

Showing  the  plan  Colonel  Hawkins  had  in  mind  for  the  exploitation  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  wonderful  scenic  attractions  of  Portland. 

SKYLINE  TRAIL — By  Marian  MacRae.    From  the  Or^onian  of  July  lo,  1904. 

The  popularity  of  the  Macleay  Park  trail  and  the  instant  recognition  received 
by  the  Inspiration  Knoll  as  one  of  the  greatest  viewpoints  about  Portland,  has 
encouraged  Colonel  Hawkins  to  make  preparations  for  maturing  the  plans  he 
has  long  had  in  his  mind  for  a  system  of  skyline  trails  to  skirt  the  hills  which 
encircle  the  fair  Rose  City.  If  Portlanders  can  be  taught  to  appreciate  the 
magnificent  panorama  which  is  spread  out  at  the  foot  of  these  hills — if  they 
can  be  induced  to  take  their  evening  drives  over  the  beautiful  system  of  roads 
which  now  run  along  the  crest  of  the  low  mountains  to  the  west  and  north, 
less  money  would  have  to  be  spent  in  advertising  Oregon.    The  most  calloused 
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must  recognize  the  beauties  of  a  sunset  from  Council  Crest  or  the  head  of 
Barnes  Canyon — and  surely  there  is  not  man  or  w(Mnan  "with  soul  so  dead" 
who  is  not  alive  to  the  exquisite  and  indescribable  tints  which  the  evening  sun 
reflects  upon  Mount  Hood  and  St.  Helens,  on  the  blue  vapors  of  the  Cascade 
range  and  the  silvery  trails  which  mark  the  course  of  the  Willamette  and  Colum- 
bia rivers.  No  other  city  in  the  United  States  can  boast  of  such  varied  and 
magnificent  scenery,  nor  such  advantageous  eminences  from  which  to  view  it. 
Yet  the  average  citizen  of  Portland — ^the  possessor  of  these  wonderful  gifts 
of  nature — ^is  in  ignorance,  blind  and  inexcusable  ignorance,  concerning  the 
hill  driveways.  The  artistic  environs  of  the  city  would  be  used  to  such  ad- 
vantage by  an  eastern  metropolis  that  the  whole  country  would  know  of  them, 
and  visitors  would  throng  to  see  them.  Why  not  use  them  to  the  material  ad- 
vantage of  the  Rose  City?  Why  not  go  out  on  the  trails  from  tramps,  or  drive 
over  the  fine  shady  roads  and  become  acquainted  with  the  prettiest  spots,  the 
best  views  and  when  friends  and  strangers  come  to  visit  this  garden  spot  of 
Oregon  why  not  take  them  to  these  places  where  they  can  see  more  of  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  nature  in  one  glance  than  they  have  ever  seen  before 
in  a  lifetime?  One  can  drive  an  entire  evening  along  the  road  that  skirts  Fair- 
mount  or  Council  Crest  without  meeting  a  PorUand  rig,  and  yet  there  is  no  more 
picturesque  driveway  in  the  northwest  than  this.  It  is  the  hope  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  Portland  that  the  hills  will  all  be  connected  with 
a  series  of  level  driveways,  in  time,  even  now  one  long  climb  will  bring  the 
driver  to  a  point  where  the  route  lies  before  him  on  a  comparatively  level  line. 

Starting  out  the  Barnes  Road  at  Twenty-fourth  and  Washington  and  driv- 
ing leisurely  up  the  shady,  winding  depths  of  the  canyon  past  the  old  William 
Rdd  place,  suddenly,  right  at  the  head  of  the  canyon  a  magnificent  view  of 
Portland  and  the  mountains  appears.  The  worst  part  of  the  dimb  is  over  here 
and  while  the  horse  breathes  a  minute,  the  scene  can  be  studied  through  the 
glasses.  The  road  winds  on  past  Calvary  cemetery  where  it  leads  oflf  to  the 
left  or  south  and  down  to  Zion  Town.  Here  at  Zion  Town  roads  lead  oflf 
to  Beaverton,  Hillsboro  and  from  the  east  comes  the  Jefferson  Canyon  road. 
This  point  is  the  extreme  end  of  the  northern  loop  of  the  figure  eight  road.  The 
middle  or  connection  of  the  two  loops  is  at  Mount  Zion,  a  short  distance  further 
on,  where  there  is  another  branching  of  country  roads  leading  to  different  points 
in  the  Tualatin  Plains.  The  south  loop  of  the  figure  skirts  the  edge  of  the 
hills  surrounding,  or  below  Council  Crest,  and  this  is  the  prettiest  drive  about 
Portland.  It  is  about  three  miles  around  and  it  winds  in  and  out,  some  spots 
so  shady  and  cool  as  to  be  almost  dark,  others  rounding  out  to  exposed  posi- 
tions where  glimpses  of  the  river  and  mountains  can  be  had.  A  short  road 
leads  over  the  top  of  Council  Crest  from  the  center  of  the  two  loops,  but  the 
prettiest  drive  is  aroimd  the  one  just  described.  Roads  leading  over  Portland 
Heights  or  back  over  the  other  side  of  the  range  and  into  the  Slavin  road  will 
bring  you  home  by  short  cuts  without  traveling  the  entire  route  again  or  the 
Canyon  Road  makes  a  good  route  back  to  the  city. 

With  these  roads  in  mind  it  will  be  easy  to  follow  the  system  of  trails  which 
it  proposed  to  lay  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  pedestrian.  Mr.  Fred  A.  Rout- 
le(%e  of  the  Oregonian's  art  department,  has  pictured  them  admirably  in  the 
sketch  accompanying  this  article.  ColcMiel  Hawkins  intends  to  make  about 
four  loops  which  can  be  traversed  sinjg^ly  so  that  those  desiring  to  make  short 
tramps  can  do  so  without  retracing  their  steps.  The  first  loop  is  the  one  already 
well  known— Macleay  Park  trail.  If  the  pedestrian  wishes  to  start  in  at  the 
Thurman  street  bridge  (9  on  the  map)  he  should  travel  up  the  gulch,  follow- 
ing the  trail  to  7,  the  Skyline  point.  This  is  where  the  most  famous  view 
around  Portland  can  be  had  and  is  an  ideal  resting  place.  From  here  go  down 
to  Inspiration  Knoll  (8)  and  either  back  to  Macleay  Park  or  over  to  the  bear 
pit  in  the  City  Park  (6).  This  bear  pit  will  be  made  the  objective  point  for 
most  of  the  trails  as  it  it  well  known  and  accessible.     The  second  loop  will 
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take  in  Skyline  Point  and  the  head  of  the  beautiful  Barnes  Canyon.  Start  from 
the  bear  pit  or  the  rock  crusher  on  the  Barnes  Road  just  across  from  which 
the  trail  from  Inspiration  Knoll  (8)  to  Skyline  (7).  From  here  the  path 
will  lead  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  (5)  and  from  either  side  a  most  magnifi- 
cent view  can  be  had.  Skirting  the  head  of  the  canyon,  it  will  drop  down  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Reid  place  and  run  down  the  second  ridge  to  the  City  Park 

(5  to  6). 

The  third  loop  will  start  up  the  last  ridge  described  (6  to  5)  and  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  hills  run  by  easy  grades  to  Zion  Town,  thence  down  the 
Jefferson  Canyon  road  and  across  the  ridge  into  City  Parte  again.  The  fourth 
loop  will  not  start  from  the  bear  pit  but  b^n  at  Portland  Heights,  which  can 
be  reached  by  car  line  if  desired.  Beginning  at  (4)  which  is  the  Markle  House, 
the  trail  will  run  by  easy  stages  to  the  top  of  Fairmount  or  Council  Crest— the 
south  loop  of  the  figure  eight — at  its  extreme  end  (2)  the  trail  will  lead  off 
back  of  the  hills  of  ^uth  Portland,  across  the  Slavin  road  into  the  gulch  bridged 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  near  the  speedway,  and  the  end  near  the  Italian  gardens 
where  a  car  can  be  reached. 

This  will  take  the  rambler  over  ground  very  few  citizens  are  familiar  with 
and  which  is  well  worth  seeing.  It  is  Colonel  Hawkins'  idea  to  have  all  the 
proposed  trails  of  easy  grade  so  there  will  be  no  tiresome  climbs.  Seats  and 
resting  places  will  be  provided  at  the  most  desirable  points  and  every  induce- 
ment offered  to  have  Portland  know  her  incomparable  environment.  The  Sky- 
line Point  probably  affords  the  most  perfect  and  broadest  view  of  any  of  the 
places  mentioned,  for  the  reason  that  this  hill  juts  out  farther  than  the  others 
and  the  bend  of  the  river  gives  the  circular  range  of  scenery  not  obtainable 
from  other  points. 

Colonel  Hawkins  has  had  a  force  of  men  at  work  this  week  on  loop  No. 
2,  hoping  to  have  it  ready  for  Sunday.  The  scenery  as  viewed  from  the 
points  mentioned  here  cannot  be  described.  One  has  to  visit  it  to  appreciate 
its  wonders.  Mount  Hood  looks  twice  as  high  from  the  head  of  Barnes  Canyon 
as  it  does  down  in  the  city  and  to  see  it  alone  is  well  worth  making  the  trip. 
There  are  at  present  a  series  of  roads  zigzagging  across  the  hill  which  leads 
to  Skyline  Point  and  it  is  easy  to  drive  to  wiSiin  100  yards  of  the  top.  Those 
who  do  not  care  to  take  the  tramp  can  drive  to  this  point,  tie  their  horses  and 
walk  on  up  to  the  clearing  where  the  beautiful  view  is  obtainable.  To  reach 
this  road  start  up  from  the  Barnes  road  beycMid  the  rock  crusher,  or  start  up 
the  Cornell  road  and  turn  into  the  hill  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge. 

The  following  endorsement  of  the  plan  appeared  in  the  editorial  column 
of  the  same  issue: — "Lovers  of  nature,  for  whom  a  bit  of  a  climb  is  only  a 
recreation,  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  L.  L.  Hawkins'  plan  for  a  skyline  trail  over 
Portland's  western  hills,  pictured  and  described  on  pages  36  and  37  of  this  issue 
of  the  Oregonian.  It  involves  such  slight  expense  that  it  should  be  put  through 
without  delay.  Nor  will  the  cost  of  a  wagon  road  to  commanding  heights 
be  a  bar  to  its  construction.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  no  scientific  landscape  architect 
with  plans  too  high  for  Portland's  reach,  but  he  knows  the  topography  of  our 
environment  from  a  to  izzard.  No  citizen  has  done  more  than  he  to  stimulate 
outdoor  exercise  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  way  easier  for  those  who  find 
reward  for  a  hilltop  climp  in  the  incomoarable  view  of  city,  valley,  river,  forest 
and  mountain." 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  H.  COUCH. 

The  name  of  Captain  Couch  is  written  large  upon  the  pages  of  Portland's 
early  history.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  builders  of  the  city  and 
throughout  the  period  of  his  residence  here  his  labors  were  largely  of  a  char- 
acter that  contributed  to  the  substantial  upbuilding  of  the  city.  He  was  bom 
in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  181 1,  and  spent  his  youthful  days  and  ac- 
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quired  his  education  in  the  schools  of  New  England.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  he  went  to  sea  and  gradually  worked  his  way  upward  in  that  connection. 
He  started  out  in  connection  with  a  merchant  of  Newburyport  by  the  name  of 
Bartlett,  who  was  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade.  He  was  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  when,  in  1839,  he  was  sent  out  by  Captain  Cushing,  of  Newburyport, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Caleb  Cushing,  in  command  of  the  brig  Maryland, 
carrying  a  cargo  of  general  merchandise  of  which  he  was  to  dispose  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  in  Oregon.  He  thus  made  his  first  trip  to  the  Pacific 
coast  One  object  of  tlie  voyage  was  also  to  trade  in  furs  and  in  addition  he  was 
to  load  salmon  on  the  Columbia  for  sale  in  Hawaii,  where  he  was  to  take  on 
a  cargo  of  whale  oil  for  Massachusetts.  He  arrived  in  Jime,  1840,  off  the  Iwir 
of  the  Coltunbia  and  although  unacquainted  with  the  river  and  its  channel, 
he  made  a  safe  entrance,  proceeding  into  the  interior  to  a  point  where  the 
Willamette  empties  its  waters  into  the  larger  river  and  then  continued  up  the 
smaller  stream  to  the  Willamette  Falls  where  a  New  England  vessel  under  sail 
created  great  astonishment,  for  up  to  that  time  only  canoes  had  ventured  thus 
far.  He  built  a  warehouse  at  Oregon  City  but  found  trade  discouraging  as  the 
people  had  little  money  and,  moreover,  hesitated  to  trade  with  a  chance  com- 
petitor, the  Hudson  Bay  Company  having  hitherto  monopolized  the  mercantile 
business  of  this  region. 

Warned  by  the  receding  summer  freshet,  Captain  Couch  was  obliged  to 
drop  down  the  river  and  anchor  below  Ross  Island  in  the  present  harbor  limits 
of  Portland.  He  decided  that  it  would  be  a  safer  place  for  future  settlement 
than  further  up  the  river.  Already  he  had  become  interested  in  the  region  and 
hoped  to  take  part  in  the  development  of  this  section  of  the  country.  Return- 
ing to  Massachusetts  he  built  the  bark  Chenamus,  named  after  a  Chinook  chief, 
and  reported  to  have  been  modeled  after  an  Indian  canoe.  It  had  the  graceful 
lines  on  which  the  clipper  ships  were  later  constructed  and  in  command  of  this 
vessel  Captain  Couch  returned  to  Oregon  in  1844.  He  afterward  made  two 
voyages  on  the  Chenamus  which  he  subsequently  sold. 

About  that  time  Captain  Couch  took  up  a  donation  land  claim,  known  as  the 
Couch  donation  claim,  adjoining  the  original  Portland  claim  established  by 
Fettygrove  and  others.  In  this  he  was  associated  with  his  brother-in-law, 
George  H.  Flanders,  (me  of  Oregon's  pic«ieers.  Their  tract  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  extended  from  the  river  to  a  point  a  mile  back,  covering  what  is 
now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residence  districts  of  the  city,  including  the  home 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Lewis.  In  later  years  this  land  was  subdivided  and 
sold  and  the  names  of  its  original  owners  are  still  perpetuated  in  Couch  and 
Flanders  streets.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase  it  was  an  undeveloped  tract  of 
land  covered  with  a  native  forest  growth  of  pine  rees,  many  of  which  were 
splendid  specimens.  The  sale  of  the  timber  as  well  as  of  the  property  con- 
stituted a  gratifying  source  of  income.  In  his  later  years  Captain  Couch  devoted 
his  entire  attention  to  his  property  interests,  the  subdivisions  and  sale  of  which 
made  him  a  wealthy  man. 

In  1849  Captain  Couch  became  part  owner  of  the  Madonna,  which  was  built 
immediately  following  the  discovery  of  gold  \r\  California  and  was  loaded  with 
a  cargo  suitable  for  the  California  trade.  As  commander  of  the  Madonna  he 
made  the  voyage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Three  years  later,  in 
April,  1852,  his  wife  and  children  joined  him  in  Portland,  making  the  trip  west- 
ward by  way  of  the  isthmus  route.  His  first  home  was  at  Fourth  and  Bum- 
side  streets  and  subsequently  he  erected  a  dwelling  on  a  thirteen  acre  tract  of 
land  on  the  west  shore  of  Couch  Lake,  the  dwelling  being  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fourth  and  Ho)rt  streets.  Abandoning  the  sea,  Captain  Couch  established  a 
store  and  warehouse  at  Front  and  Bumside  streets  and  became  engaged  in  a 
general  wharf  and  warehouse  business.  From  that  time  he  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Portland  and  its  interests.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Oregon  Print- 
ing Association,  organized  in  1845  for  public  information,  and  he  was  plaintiff 
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in  one  of  the  only  two  cases  heard  at  the  first  term  of  the  supreme  court,  the 
other  case  involving  the  right  of  James  B.  Stevens  for  a  ferry  license  across 
the  Willamette. 

It  was  in  1832  that  Captain  Couch  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Caro- 
line Flanders  and  unto  them  were  born  four  children:  Caroline,  who  became 
the  wife  of  R.  B.  Wilson;  Clementine,  who  became  the  wife  of  C.  H.  Lewis; 
Elizabeth  R.,  who  married  Rodney  Glisan ;  and  Miss  Mary  H.  Couch.  Captain 
Couch  died  in  1870,  while  his  widow,  passed  away  in  1885. 

He  was  ever  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  his  cooperation  could  always  be 
counted  upon  to  further  progressive  public  measures.  While  living  in  Oregon 
City,  ere  taking  up  his  abode  in  Portland,  he  was  elected  and  served  as  one 
of  its  early  mayors  and  he  was  also  the  first  treasurer  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Oregon.  He  gave  his  political  allegiance  to  the  whig  party  tmtil  its 
dissolution  and  afterward  became  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  republican  party. 
He  was  unfaltering  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Union  cause  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
war  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  further  its  interests.  Captain  Couch  ever 
fearlessly  pronounced  his  views  upon  any  question  and  his  position  concern- 
ing any  important  issues  was  never  an  equivocal  one.  He  watched  with  inter- 
est the  growth  of  the  cfty  and  furthered  all  its  movements  and  projects  which 
introduced  modern  improvements  and  led  to  the  upbuilding  of  Portland  along 
the  substantial  lines  which  have  made  it  the  beautiful  city  of  today.  He  was 
extremely  kind-hearted  and  never  hesitated  to  do  a  service  for  a  friend.  The 
poor,  too,  benefited  by  his  generosity  and,  although  quietly,  he  frequently  ex- 
tended a  helping  hand  to  those  in  need. 


WILLIAM  COLEMAN  BRISTOL. 

William  Coleman  Bristol,  a  member  of  the  Portland  bar,  who  is  largely 
specializing  in  the  field  of  admiralty  and  railroad  law,  is  a  native  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  and  a  son  of  Lewis  Way  and  Frances  E.  Bristol.  The  father  was 
bom  in  Troy,  New  York,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of 
Rensselaer  county  and  of  English  lineage.  Representatives  of  the  name  came 
to  America  in  colonial  days  and  the  grandfather  of  William  Coleman  Bristol  was 
a  soldier  in  the  American  army  in  the  war  of  1812.  Lewis  Way  Bristol  through 
his  business  career  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  grain  and  was  an  extensive 
shipper  of  barley  on  tihe  Great  Lakes.  In  this  connection  he  amassed  a  large 
fortime  but  following  his  removal  to  the  west  in  1880  he  lost  heavily.  His 
wife,  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Bristol,  was  a  native  of  Lancaster,  England,  bom  in  the 
town  of  Oldham.  Her  father.  Colonel  Harper,  of  the  British  army,  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  Jamaica.  While  in  the  Indian  service  he  was  married  in  Calcutta 
to  a  lady  who  was  a  native  of  Sussex,  England. 

William  Coleman  Bristol  received  his  professional  training  in  Trinity  Col- 
lie at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Comell  University,  at  Ithaca,  New  York.  He 
afterward  pursued  a  special  post-graduate  course  in  Trinity  College  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  in  St.  John's  University  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  His  practical 
training  was  received  as  law  apprentice,  and,  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  entered  at 
once  upon  active  practice.  His  apprenticeship  covered  seven  years  in  the  states 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  office  of  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  The  year  1887  was  spent  with  the  firm  of 
Doolittle,  Prichard,  Stevens  &  Grosscup  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  in  1889 
he  was  one  of  the  law  firm  of  Cox,  Teal  &  Minor,  in  Portland.  Through  the 
succeeding  eighteen  years  he  was  with  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southem  Pacific 
Railway  Companies  as  assistant  to  the  general  counsel.  For  many  years  he  was 
with  both  railway  companies  and  also  with  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company    as   land   attorney.    Along   the  line   of    steady   progression   he   has 
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reached  a  position  of  distinction  in  the  ranks  of  the  legal  profession  in  Oregon. 
He  filled  the  office  of  United  States  district  attorney  for  Oregon  under  appoint- 
mcnt  of  President  Roosevelt  from  1905  until  1908.  Ever  remaining  a  close 
and  discriminating  student  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  his  broad  knowl- 
edge and  correct  application  make  him  a  commanding  figure  in  the  courts  in  the 
discussion  of  those  problems  of  railway  and  other  branches  of  civil  law  which 
have  claimed  his  attention.  He  figures  actively  in  business  circles  in  Portland 
as  a  director  of  two  national  banks,  as  an  officer  of  the  Oregon  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  as  an  officer  of  the  Eastern  Oysters  Extensions  Company  of  New 
Jersey.  His  services  of  a  public  nature  covered  membership  in  the  Harbor 
Line  CommissicMi  of  the  state  of  Washington  in  1890  and  the  Land  Commission 
of  Washington  in  1894,  while  at  different  times  he  has  served  as  secretary  to 
members  of  congress.  He  is  practically  identified  with  the  republican  forces, 
yet  is  largely  non-partisan  and  holds  to  that  independent  attitude  which  is  one 
of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  indicating  that  men  are  standing  for  principle 
and  for  clean  and  progressive  politics  rather  than  for  a  blind  following  of 
party  leaders. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1899,  in  Portland,  Mr.  Bristol  was  married  to  Miss 
Florence  Madeline  Dickson,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Dickson,  of  Victoria, 
British  Columbia.  Her  people  were  pioneer  residents  of  the  Pacific  coast  and 
of  Portland.  Her  father  was  for  forty  years  a  successful  and  honored  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  and  surgery  here,  and  previous  to  that  time  was  for  a  long 
period  British  naval  surgeon,  stationed  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  where  he 
also  filled  the  position  of  city  coroner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bristol  have  a  daughter 
and  son,  Elise  and  Henry  Coleman. 

Mr.  Bristol  possesses  those  qualities  which  make  for  popularity  in  the  dif- 
ferent fraternal  and  social  organizations  with  which  he  is  connected.  His 
membership  is  with  Columbia  Lodge,  No.  114,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  which  he 
has  been  senior  warden;  Multnomah  Council  of  Kadosh,  No.  i,  of  which  he 
has  been  lieutenant  commander ;  and  Al  Kader  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  in 
which  he  has  filled  the  offices  of  high  priest  and  assistant  rabban.  That  he  is 
interested  in  athletics  and  all  manly  outdoor  sports  is  indicated  by  his  member- 
sip  with  the  Multnomah  Amateur  Athletic  Club,  the  Waverly  Golf  Club,  and 
of  the  Portland  Rowing  Club,  being  a  life  member  of  the  last  named.  He  is 
also  a  life  member  of  the  Portland  Art  Association  and  of  the  Commercial  Club, 
and  belongs  to  the  University  and  Arlington  Clubs.  His  cooperation  has  been 
found  as  a  potent  force  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Portland  along  the  lines 
of  material,  intellectual  and  aesthetic  development,  and  his  efforts  have  at  all 
times  taken  that  practical  form  which  brings  immediate  and  lasting  results. 


JUDGE  FRANK  SIM  BENNETT. 

Many  life  histories  prove  the  fact  that  it  is  under  the  pressure  of  necessity 
and  the  stimulus  of  opposition  that  the  strongest  and  best  in  men  are  brought 
out  and  developed.  This  is  the  test  that  proves  the  worth  of  the  individual,  for 
only  when  the  situation  demands  it  are  self-reliance  and  unabating  energy  called 
forth.  While  Frank  Sim  Bennett  ranked  with  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  Port- 
land bar,  his  preparation  for  the  profession  was  made  at  the  cost  of  personal 
self-sacrifice,  his  leisure  hours  being  devoted  to  study  after  the  labor  of  the 
day  had  provided  him  with  the  means  of  support.  He  rose  to  prominence  in 
his  chosen  field  of  labor,  and  at  his  death  was  presiding  most  ably  as  judge  of 
the  mimicipal  court. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  one  of  Portland's  native  sons,  bom  on  the  29th  of  July, 
1875.  His  parents  were  Alexander  W.  and  Jane  (Murdoch)  Bennett,  both  of 
whom  were  of  Scotch  descent.    The  father  arrived  in  Portland  in  1870  and  the 
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mother  in  1873,  and  later  in  the  year  they  were  married.  Both  are  still  resi- 
dents of  this  city  and  four  of  their  children  yet  survive,  namely :  Will  H.,  bank. 
examiner  at  Salem;  Sim,  connected  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Portland; 
and  Helen  and  Grace,  who  are  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Bennett  has  throughout  his  life  been  a  worker  in  leather. 

The  son  pursued  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools,  passing  through 
consecutive  grades  until  he  was  graduated  from  the  high  school  with  the  class 
of  June,  1892.  His  leisure  hours  in  boyhood  days  were  devoted  to  writing  and 
to  athletics.  Following  his  graduation  he  secured  employment  in  the  dry  goods 
store  of  John  Cran  &  Company,  in  this  city,  for  it  was  necessary  that  he  pro- 
vide for  his  own  support.  He  there  remained  for  a  year,  after  which  he  se- 
cured a  position  in  the  office  of  Williams,  Wood  &  Linthicum.  It  was  while 
thus  engaged  that  he  pursued  a  course  in  law  by  attending  night  sessions,  doing 
most  of  his  studying  in  the  evenings.  At  length  he  was  graduated  from  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Or^;on  in  1896,  at  which  time  the  LL.  B. 
degree  was  conferred  upon  him  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  the  year  1899  he  spent  some  months  in  the  employ  of  the  government 
as  chief  clerk  to  the  naval  constructor  at  the  navy  yard  at  Bremerton,  Wash- 
ington. He  then  resigned  and  returned  to  Portland,  and  from  July,  1900,  until 
July,  1902,  occupied  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  justice  court  for  the  Portland 
district.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  began  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  and  earnest  effort,  close  2^ 
plication  and  the  exercise  of  his  native  talents  won  him  creditable  standing  at 
a  bar  which  has  numbered  many  eminent  and  prominent  men.  In  1908  he  was 
called  to  the  office  of  municipal  judge  and  presided  over  that  court  until  ill 
health  forced  him  to  remain  at  home,  only  four  days  prior  to  his  demise.  Here 
the  unfortunates  of  society  and  the  scum  of  the  underworld  passed  in  daily 
procession  before  him,  and  it  is  recorded,  as  an  indication  of  his  clear-sighted 
judgment,  that  he  seldom  failed  to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  and  that  few 
injustices  appeared  among  the  himdreds  of  sentences  he  was  called  upon  to  im- 
pose during  a  month. 

Pleasantly  situated  in  his  home  life,  Mr.  Bennett  was  married  in  Portland 
September  8,  1903,  to  Miss  Eva  Gertrude  Taylor,  who  was  born  in  Douglas 
county,  Oregon,  and  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the  old  pioneer  families  of 
this  state.  They  had  one  son,  Graham  Taylor  Bennett,  bom  July  18,  1906.  Mr. 
Bennett  was  reared  in  the  Presbyterian  faith  and  for  several  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presb3rterian  church.  He  also  belonged  to  Multnomah  Camp, 
No.  7T,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  was  a  member  of  political  clubs.  In 
politics  he  was  a  stalwart  republican.  He  served  as  clerk  of  the  justice  court 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  city  council  from  the  eighth  ward  in  1905 
and  reelected  in  1907.  In  1909,  upon  resigning  from  the  council,  he  was  chosen 
municipal  judge  and  was  filling  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  mili- 
tary record  covers  several  years  of  service  in  old  Company  H  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  the  Oregon  National  Guard,  of  which  he  became  a  charter  member  on 
its  organization  in  1902.  Later  he  served  on  the  brigade  staff  as  captain  and 
aide  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  as  major  and  brigade  quartermaster,  re- 
signing in  1903.  In  military  affairs  as  in  other  ranks  of  life  his  course  was 
marked  by  steady  advancement,  representing  the  fit  utilization  of  his  innate 
powers  and  talents.  His  varied  legal  learning  and  wide  experience  in  the  courts, 
the  patient  care  with  which  he  ascertained  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  every  case 
which  came  before  him,  gave  his  decisions  a  solidity  and  exhaustiveness  to 
which  the  members  of  the  bar  seldom  took  exception. 

The  death  of  Judge  Bennett  occurred  on  the  19th  of  September,  1910.  He 
was  at  that  time  a  candidate  for  county  judge.  His  opponent  for  the  candidacy 
in  the  primaries  was  Jud^e  Qeeton,  who  said  of  Judge  Bennett:  "His  death 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  community.  He  was  one  of  the  finest,  cleanest,  most  up- 
right, most  trustworthy  and  most  lovable  men.     He  was  an  adornment  to  the 
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l^al  profession  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  young  lawyers  in  Oregon.  His 
campaign  was  conducted  in  a  dignified,  straightforward  way,  and  his  chances 
of  receiving  the  nomination  were  of  the  brightest.  Everybody  who  knew  him 
will  join  with  me  in  saying  that  he  was  one  of  Portland's  finest  and  most  hon- 
est young  men."  Chief  of  Police  Cox  ordered  that  police  headquarters  be 
draped  in  mourning,  that  a  company  of  police  should  act  as  guard  of  honor,  and 
said:  "In  the  death  of  Judge  Bennett  the  city  has  lost  a  faithful  and  efficient 
public  servant,  who  stood  for  the  highest  ideals  of  civic  government  and  patri- 
otic citizenship.  !A!s  a  man  he  was  honest,  kindly  and  charitable.  As  a  judge  he 
was  intelligent,  courageous  and  merciful.  Dunne*  the  year  and  a  half  that  he 
has  been  so  intimately  connected  with  the  administration  of  this  department  he 
has  been  an  effective  agent  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  city  and  upholding 
the  authority  of  the  police.  By  his  effective  and  fearless  administration  of  the 
law  he  has  driven  lawless  characters  from  the  city  and  has  raised  the  standard 
of  municipal  morality.  So  fair  and  equitable  has  been  his  administration,  how- 
ever, that  those  upon  whom  has  fallen  his  severest  censure  have  never  com- 
plained." 

"Portland  has  lost  a  good  citizen,  an  honest  official  and  a  young  man  of  the 
greatest  promise,"  said  Mayor  Simon,  and  this  statement  was  voiced  by  all  who 
knew  Judge  Bennett. 


WILLIAM  MacMASTER. 

William  MacMaster  is  now  conducting  a  joint  mortgage  agency,  in  which 
connection  he  has  developed  a  business  of  extensive  and  profitable  proportions. 
His  record  is  but  another  example  of  the  ready  adaptability  of  the  sons  of 
Scotland  to  their  environment  and  their  opportunities.  Coming  to  the  new 
world,  he  has  since  made  continuous  advancement  in  business  circles  and  the 
evidences  of  his  prosperity  are  also  the  proof  of  his  business  ability. 

Of  Scotch  parentage  Mr.  MacMaster  was  born  in  Silverdale,  Staffordshire, 
England,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1858.  His  father,  James  MacMaster,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  bom  in  January,  1826,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  On  the  20th 
of  March,  1857,  he  married  Rosanna  Heron,  who  was  born  February  20,  1832, 
and  was  a  daughter  of  William  Heron.  They  became  parents  of  ten  children, 
six  sons  and  four  daughters,  six  of  whom  are  now  residents  of  the  United 
States.  The  death  of  the  father  occurred  September  20,  1909,  and  the  mother 
passed  away  January  18,  1905. 

William  MacMaster  was  educated  in  the  parish  school  of  Kirkmaiden, 
Scotland,  wherein  he  continued  his  studies  until  fifteen  years  of  age.  Later 
he  was  a  student  in  Dollar  Academy,  where  he  pursued  his  classical  course. 
Returning  home,  he  assisted  his  father  on  his  farms  until  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  employ  of  the  Dundee  Land 
Company,  Limited,  as  manager  of  a  ranch  near  Rock  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  he 
had  charge  of  the  development  and  cultivation  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  land. 
After  occupying  that  position  for  two  years  the  ranch  was  sold.  He  then  be- 
came assistant  inspector  for  the  Dundee  Mortgage  &  Trust  Investment  Com- 
pany, Limited,  and  in  a  few  months  came  to  Oregon,  in  1883,  as  local  inspector 
for  the  same  company.  In  1885  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  general  in- 
spector and  in  1889  was  appointed  joint  agent,  with  headquarters  in  Portland. 
He  formed  the  partnership  of  MacMaster  &  Birrell,  to  represent  the  Dundee 
and  other  mortgage  companies  in  the  Pacific  northwest.  This  business  connec- 
tion was  maintained  until  November,  1902,  when  Mr.  MacMaster  purchased 
Mr.  BirreU's  interest  and  has  continued  the  business  actively  since.  He  is 
connected  with  several  other  local  corporations  as  stockholder  and  director  and 
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is  regarded  as  a  man  of  keen  business  discernment  and  enterprise,  whose  sound 
judgment  finds  manifestation  in  the  success  which  has  rewarded  his  efforts. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1890,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr.  MacMas- 
ter  and  Miss  Annie  Jeffrey,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Catherine  (Jeffrey) 
Fender,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Mr.  Fender  was  a  member  of  the  well  known 
firm  of  James  Richardson  &  Company,  of  Edinburgh.  Three  daughters  have  been 
bom  unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacMaster,  Catherine  Jeffrey,  Annie  Marion  and 
Ailsa  Heron.  Mrs.  MacMaster  is  active  in  the  work  and  charities  of  the  Port- 
land Women's  Union  and  the  Women's  Exchange  and  is  a  director  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacMaster  hold  membership  in  Trin- 
ity Episcopal  church. 

Since  coming  to  Portland,  Mr.  MacMaster  has  figured  prominently  in  con- 
nection with  various  public  interests  of  the  city.  His  political  allegiance  is  given 
to  the  republican  party  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  first  executive  board 
of  Portland  under  Mayor  Rowe  and  was  also  continued  in  that  position  under 
Mayor  Williams.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1909,  was  elected  to  its  presidency,  in  which  capacity  he  is  still  serving. 
This  is  a  splendidly  organized  body,  doing  effective  work  to  improve  the  city 
along  many  substantial  lines.  He  likewise  belongs  to  the  Waverly  Golf  Qub, 
of  which  he  has  served  as  president  for  five  terms.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Arlington  Qub,  in  which  he  has  served  as  director  and  treasiu'er  and  his  rec- 
reations are  golf,  boating  and  fishing.  That  his  leisure  hours,  however,  arc 
not  devoted  entirely  to  pleasure  is  indicated  by  his  membership  in  St.  Andrew's 
Society  and  in  organizations  for  the  benefit  and  upbuilding  of  Portland  and  the 
exploitation  of  its  advantages. 

His  success  is  due  to  close  application  and  firm  purpose,  and  since  coming 
to  the  new  world  his  course  has  been  characterized  by  continuous  progress  and 
the  improvement  of  legitimate  opportunities.  His  home  is  located  near  the 
Waverly  golf  links,  where  he  has  an  estate  of  ten  acres,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stands  one  of  Portland's  finest  suburban  residences. 


JOSEPH  DANIEL  LEE. 

Joseph  Daniel  Lee  was  bom  July  27,  1848,  near  the  present  site  of  the  city 
of  Monmouth  in  Polk  county,  Oregon,  a  son  of  Nicholas  and  Sarah  (Hopper) 
Lee.  The  father  was  bom  in  Pike  county,  Ohio,  Febmary  11,  1818,  a  son 
of  Joseph  Lee,  who  removed  from  New  Jersey  to  Ohio  in  181 7  and  was  a 
descendant  in  the  third  generation  of  John  Lee,  Esquire,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land to  America  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  was  related 
to  the  disinguished  Lee  family  of  Virginia.  Nicholas  Lee  was  a  cooper  and 
followed  that  trade  in  Ohio  and  also  in  Iowa  and  Oregon  but  in  the  latter  state 
gave  his  attention  largely  to  farming,  stock-raising  and  merchandising.  On 
the  4th  of  August,  1840,  he  married  Sarah  Hopper,  who  was  born  in  Buck- 
ingham county,  Virginia,  February  11,  1819.  Her  father,  John  Woods  Hopper, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  in  his  boyhood  came  to  America  with  his  widowe4 
mother.  He  married  Miss  Martha  Anderson  of  Virginia  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  fourteen  children.  He  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  war  of  1812. 
About  the  year  1828  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Pike  county,  Ohio.  After 
the  marriage  of  Nicholas  Lee  and  Sarah  Hopper,  they  settled  near  Waverly, 
Ohio,  and  in  1845  removed  to  Iowa.  In  1847  ^^Y  started  for  Oregon  over  the 
southem  route  by  way  of  Klamath  lake  and  Cow  Creek  canyon,  reaching  the 
head  of  the  Willamette  valley  in  November.  The  winter  was  spent  near  the 
present  site  of  Eugene  and  in  the  spring  of  1848  they  came  to  Polk  county. 
Later  the  father  secured  a  donation  claim  and  he  and  his  wife  remained  resi- 
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dents  of  that  county  until  their  deaths,  the  former  passing  away  July  ii,  1879, 
and  the  latter  January  11,  1881.  Their  family  niunbered  five  daughters  and 
two  sons,  all  bom  in  Polk  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  served  well  their  day 
and  generation  and  passed  to  the  beyond  beloved  by  relatives  and  friends  and 
esteemed  by  the  cc«nmunity. 

Joseph  Daniel  Lee  spent  his  early  life  on  his  father's  donation  claim  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  to  which  another  one  hundred  acres  was  added  by 
purchases.  It  was  situated  two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Dallas.  The  coun- 
try was  then  sparsely  settled  and  he  had  a  genuine  taste  of  frontier  life.  In 
speaking  of  those  early  time  he  said:  "I  was  not  greatly  impressed  with  the 
newness  of  the  country  for  I  had  never  seen  an  older  one.  It  was  my  normal 
environment.  Now  as  I  look  back  more  than  half  a  century  and  recall  how  little 
of  the  country  was  fenced,  the  Indian  villages  on  the  streams,  the  few  scatter- 
ing cabins  and  the  prevalence  of  ox-teams  and  draw^  a  contrast  with  present 
conditions,  I  can  realize  the  great  change.  The  country  was  a  veritable  Eden. 
I  was  practically  grown  before  I  saw  a  train  of  cars  in  motion.  The  first 
apples  I  remember  of  seeing  were  grown  in  father's  orchard,  six  apples  be- 
ing the  first  crop.  The  first  thresher  with  which  I  worked  was  run  by  an  end- 
less chain  power.  My  first  trip  east  of  the  Rockies  was  in  1883.  Mrs.  Lee  and 
I  with  one  of  our  babies  went  on  the  pioneer  excursion  over  the  Northern 
Pacific" 

In  his  youthful  days  Joseph  D.  Lee  attended  Lacreole  Academy  in  Dallas. 
He  was  a  pupil  in  1857  of  the  first  school  taught  in  that  institution,  Professor 
Horace  L)rman  and  Miss  Lizzie  Boise  being  the  teachers.  In  1867  he  attended 
the  conmiercial  college  of  Lauden  and  De  France  in  Portland,  then  known  as 
the  First  National  Business  College,  frcmi  which  he  was  graduated  July  7,  1867. 

Mr.  Lee  made  his  first  visit  to  Portland  in  1859  ^^  company  with  his  father 
and  a  neighbor  whose  wagons  were  loaded  with  produce,  while  on  the  return 
trip  they  took  goods  purchased  in  the  city.  On  that  trip  the  father  secured 
a  family  carriage,  which  had  been  shipped  from  Newark,  New  Jersey,  around 
Cape  Horn.  In  1862  his  father  established  a  store  in  Dallas  and  the  son  assisted 
him,  following  the  completion  of  his  business  course.  Prior  to  and  also  follow- 
ing this  event  he  frequently  teamed  between  Dallas  and  Portland,  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles,  coming  with  produce  and  returning  with  goods,  for  there  were 
no  railroads  at  that  time  and  twenty  dollars  per  ton  was  charged  on  freight 
taken  by  steamer  on  the  Willamette  to  Independence,  nine  miles  distant.  Naturally 
he  chose  merchandising  as  his  business  and  in  1870  became  a  third  owner  in 
the  store  under  the  firm  style  of  N.  &  J.  D.  Lee.  The  business  grew  rapidly 
and  in  1872  he  became  half  owner.  In  1874  he  purchased  a  fine  stock  of  goods 
in  San  Francisco  and  established  business  relations  there  which  were  quite 
important  and  beneficial  to  the  business.  About  that  time  commercial  travelers 
began  to  visit  the  interior  but  while  many  of  the  pioneer  merchants  stead- 
fastly refused  to  do  business  with  them,  Mr.  Lee  made  them  his  friends  and 
his  store  had  "new"  things  which  attracted  customers  from  remote  parts  of  the 
county.  In  1876  he  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  store,  which  he  devel(^)ed 
into  the  foremost  house  in  two  or  three  counties.  Mr.  Lee  was  progressive 
in  all  his  business  connections  and  sought  to  secure  the  adoption  of  projects 
that  would  prove  of  wide  benefit  to  the  trade.  He,  therefore,  began  an  agitation 
for  better  transportation  facilities  with  tide  water  at  Portland.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  cereals  were  produced  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Luckimites,  Lacreole 
and  Yamhill  rivers  for  which  the  Willamette  river  afforded  the  main  egress. 
The  head  of  navigation  on  the  Yamhill  river  at  Dayton  seemed  to  be  a  good 
strategic  point  from  which  to  tap  the  country  by  a  narrow  gauge  railroad,  the 
plan  for  which  was  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  Gaston,  the  line  to 
extend  to  Sheridan  in  Yamhill  county,  with  a  branch  to  Dallas.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  farmers  and  business  men  buy  certificates  payable  in  freight  ser- 
vice by  the  road.    Subscriptions  were  started  and  a  meeting  held.    In  company 
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with  Mr.  Gaston,  Mr.  Lee  and  other  Dallas  men  looked  over  the  proposed  route 
and  reported  it  feasible  to  their  townspeople.  A  public  meeting  was  held  and 
after  explanations  were  made  it  took  about  ten  minutes  to  raise  ten  thousand 
dollars-  and  before  the  close  of  their  meeting  the  amount  of  subscriptions  was 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  In  time  the  road  became  a  reality  and  later  William 
Reed  and  J.  B.  Montgomery  became  connected  with  an  independent  system 
starting  from  Portland  and  traversing  much  of  the  Willamette  valley.  Mr.  Lee 
was  ever  one  of  its  strongest  and  most  efficient  friends. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Lee  successfully  pursued  mechandising  in  Dallas 
and  secured  realty  holdings  which  included  a  brick  building  for  his  own  busi- 
ness, which  he  called  the  "White  Brick."  During  that  time  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Coalman  Hubbard  he  built  a  grain  warehouse  at  Smithfield,  a  station  on 
the  railroad  eight  miles  north  of  Dallas.  He  also  leased  a  wheat  warehouse 
in  Dallas  and  for  some  years  bought  and  shipped  g^ain.  His  h<Mne  was  the 
finest  residence  in  that  city  and  at  different  times  he  was  called  to  serve  in 
public  office.  The  serious  illness  of  his  daughter  caused  him  to  change  his 
place  of  residence  and  her  life  was  thereby  saved.  The  removal,  however, 
much  unsettled  his  financial  plans  and  disturbed  in  some  degree  his  political 
affiliations.  He  sold  his  business  to  Fenton  &  Truitt,  remaining  a  silent  partner 
with  a  half  interest,  and  in  September,  1888,  removed  to  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 
He  purchased  seven  acres  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  upon  which  apples, 
grapes  and  peaches  were  being  raised.  He  added  to  the  improvements  of  the 
place,  joining  the  Pomological  Society,  and  later  was  elected  its  president.  He 
had  already  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land  near  West  Portland  and  continued 
to  make  investments  outside  that  city.  In  1891  he  purchased  the  mercantile 
business  of  Joseph  Heiler  in  Blast  Portland  and  in  1892  removed  his  family  there 
that  he  might  concentrate  his  energies  upon  the  development  of  his  East 
Portland  business.  In  the  meantime  in  company  with  E.  W.  Cornell,  Robert 
Patton  and  Parrish  &  Watkins,  he  purchased  from  Matthew  Patton  two  hun-» 
dred  and  sixty-nine  acres  of  land  seven  miles  south  of  Portland  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Willamette  river,  including  the  town  site  of  South  Oswego,  becoming 
half  owner.  They  increased  the  town  site  by  platting  quite  a  contiguous  area 
and  subdividing  the  remainder  into  five  acre  tracts,  giving  it  the  name  of 
Oswego  Heights.  Some  streets  were  opened  and  a  fairly  brisk  sale  of  lots 
b^an.  About  a  year  later  Mr.  Lee  interested  Breyman  &  Sommervile,  E.  W. 
Cornell,  C.  M.  Cartwright  and  a  few  others  in  purchasing  from  Rev.  John  Sell- 
wood,  a  pioneer  Episcopal  minister,  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  acres  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  opposite  Oswego,  having  a  mile  of  water  front.  They 
incorporated  the  Oak  Grove  Land  Company,  Mr.  Lee  holding  one-quarter  of 
the  stock.  This  was  subdivided  into  tracts  ranging  from  two  and  one-half  to 
twenty  acres.  A  small  part  of  the  most  eligible  was  platted  into  lots  and  labor- 
ers were  employed  cutting  wood  and  opening  streets.  On  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany  Mr.  Lee  opened  negotiations  with  James  and  George  Steel  for  a  trolley 
lines  from  Portland  to  Oregon  City,  which  should  pass  through  about  the 
middle  of  the  tract.  The  Oak  Grove  Company  subscribed  heavily  toward  a 
subsidy  and  secured  many  subscriptions  from  others.  Its  members  were  very 
active  and  helpful  in  securing  rights  of  way  for  the  line.  A  strong  effort  was 
made  in  the  locality  to  secure  the  founding  of  a  university,  the  company  and 
adjacent  land  owners  pledging  large  donations  of  land,  but  the  school  was 
located  on  a  peninsula  and  is  now  the  splendid  Columbia  University,  a  promi- 
nent Catholic  institution.  A  trolley  line  was  built  to  Oregon  City  and  with 
normal  conditions  would  have  been  a  great  success,  but  1892  was  a  presidential 
year  and  as  usual  was  characterized  by  business  lethargy.  East  Portland, 
Portland  and  Albina  had  recently  been  consolidated,  the  bridges  crossing  tfie 
Willamette  were  made  free  and  street  car  lines  converged  on  the  west  side  and 
the  east  side  trade  was  attracted  by  the  size  and  number  of  the  stocks  on  the 
west  side,  very  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  east  side  dealers.    Mr.  Lee  pushed 
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his  business  enterprises  with  his  usual  vigor  and  early  in  1893  began  to  plan 
to  secure  a  location  on  the  west  side.  Unfortunate  and  unforeseen  circum- 
stances encompassed  him.  His  daughter  became  very  ill  and  when  she  was 
convalescent  it  was  determined  that  her  mother  should  take  her  to  a  different 
climate,  which  was  done  with  gratifying  results.  About  this  time  Mr.  Lee's 
only  brother,  George  W.  Lee,  was  attacked  by  la  grippe  which  developed  into 
quick  consumption  and  he  died  in  April,  1893. 

Soon  the  black  clouds  of  financial  disaster  b^;an  to  darken  the  financial 
horizon  of  the  entire  country.  Without  avail  Mr.  Lee  cut  down  the  price  of 
his  goods  and  of  real  estate.  At  Oswego  the  Oregon  Iron  &  Steel  Company  sus- 
pended work  in  their  mines,  in  the  furnace  and  in  the  foundry ;  banks  began  to 
fail  and  money  almost  ceased  to  circulate ;  business  was  at  a  standstill  and  almost 
every  enterprising  man  was  badly  hurt  in  the  crisis.  Mr.  Lee's  debts  bore 
only  a  small  proportion  to  his  estate  but  sacrifice  or  bankruptcy  stared  him  in 
the  face.  He  made  no  proposition  for  a  per  cent  settlement  with  his  creditors, 
concealed  nothing,  but  turned  over  to  them  a  large  amount  of  property  and  a 
satisfactory  plan  for  its  redemption  within  a  specified  time  was  agreed  upon. 
The  little  that  he  had  left  was  almost  without  value,  but  no  judgment  rested 
against  him  and  he  was  saved  from  the  mortification  of  any  kind  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  him.  The  financial  depression  lasted  too  long  for  redemption 
and  the  property  that  passed  from  his  control  for  thirty  thousand  dollars  is 
probably  now  worth  two  htmdred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Lee's  work  thereafter  was  that  deputy  clerk  in  the  municipal  court  of 
Portland  and  he  was  soon  given  ccmiplete  control  by  the  clerk,  C.  H.  Hill.  His 
term  closed  in  1896.  During  the  next  two  years  he  worked  on  a  salary  and  on 
a  commission,  six  months  of  the  time  being  given  to  a  trip  east  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  direct  Alaska  outfitting  parties 
to  Portland.  During  the  special  session  of  the  Oregon  legislature  of  1898  and 
fte  r^^r  session  of  1899  he  was  reading  clerk  of  the  senate.  Soon  afterward 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  state  penitentiary  by  Governor 
Geer  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  April  i,  1899,  serving  four  years. 
Six  months  after  the  close  of  his  term,  April  i,  1903,  he  removed  again  to 
Portland  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  chosen  assistant  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  later  was  elected  secretary.  He  resigned  two  years  later  to  go  into 
business  for  himself.  During  his  incumbency  he  had  greatly  augmented  the 
membership,  leaving  the  organization  out  of  debt  and  established  it  in  much 
better  quarters.  In  conjunction  with  M.  E.  Worrell  he  established  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal,  doin^  the  editorial  writing  for  it.  He  also  wrote  articles  for 
other  magazines,  exploiting  in  a  clear  and  accurate  manner  the  excellences  of 
Or^[on.  Since  then,  with  the  exception  of  two  months  during  the  Alaska- 
Yukon  Pacific  Exposition,  in  which  he  served  the  state  as  official  lecturer,  he  has 
devoted  his  time  to  his  private  affairs.  He  has  not  endeavored  to  handle  much 
real  estate  on  a  commission  basis  but  rather  to  handle  and  improve  his  own 
prq)erties  and  has  disposed  of  his  city  holdings,  investing  in  acreage  near  Port- 
land to  the  extent  of  more  than  three  hundred  acres.  This  he  has  gradually 
developed,  hoping  to  market  such  portions  as  he  desires  to  sell  at  a  remunera- 
tive figure. 

While  Mr.  Lee  has  devoted  his  energies  largely  to  business,  he  has  also 
filled  various  public  offices  of  honor  and  trust.  "I  regret,"  he  remarked,  "that 
I  have  no  military  record.  I  was  too  young  for  the  Civil  war  and  too  old  for 
the  Spanish  war.  But  if  home  guards  are  ever  needed  count  me  in."  Early 
in  1870  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Dallas  but  resigned  after  three  years  as 
his  business  required  his  entire  attention.  Soon  afterward  Dallas  was  incor- 
porated and  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  city  council.  Later  he  was  a  director 
of  the  school  district  and  during  his  term  a  large  public  school  building  was 
erected.  At  the  general  election  of  1878  he  was  chosen  representative  to  the 
legislature  from  Polk  county  on  the  republican  ticket  although  nearly  all  other 
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republican  counties  suffered  defeat.  In  1880  he  was  elected  senator  for  Polk 
county  for  four  years  and  in  1884,  joint  senator  of  Benton  and  Polk  counties, 
making  a  ten  years'  continuous  service  in  which  he  represented  his  native  county 
in  the  general  assembly,  a  record,  it  is  believed,  not  equalled  in  Or^on.  From 
1878  until  1888  much  constructive  legislation  was  enacted  in  which  he  took  an 
active  part,  by  the  introduction  of  bills,  debate  on  the  floor  and  committee  work. 
The  state  capitol  was  far  from  completion ;  the  insane  were  kept  by  contract  in 
a  Portland  sanitarium;  the  buildings  of  the  state  penitentiary  were  inadequate; 
the  mute  and  blind  schools  were  in  cheap  wooden  buildings ;  there  was  no  reform 
school;  the  common-school  system  was  crude;  there  was  no  normal  school;  the 
agricultural  college  existed  in  name  only  and  the  University  of  Oregon  was 
slowly  growing.  Mr.  Lee  introduced  the  first  bill  to  give  state  recognition  to 
the  normal  school,  which  was  located  at  Monmouth,  near  his  birthplace.  Later 
the  school  turned  over  to  the  state  its  valuable  property  and  it  became  the 
first  State  Normal  School.  Mr.  Lee  especially  assisted  Senator  Cauthome  of 
Benton  county  in  securing  a  legislative  enactment  for  the  organization  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  also  aided  the  delegation  of  Lane  county  to 
build  up  the  State  University  at  Eugene.  The  bill  for  the  appropriation  for 
the  first  building  of  the  insane  asylum  was  only  won  after  a  very  hard  contest 
and  so  with  other  appropriations  for  needy  institutions.  "Lee  can  always  be 
relied  upon  to  assist  in  progressive  legislation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
common  school  system,"  said  Professor  E.  B.  McElroy,  the  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction. 

One  of  the  greatest  parliamentary  battles  in  the  Oregon  senate  was  led  by 
him  for  the  enactment  of  a  bill  introduced  by  him  for  the  aid  and  encourage- 
ment of  an  independent  system  of  railroads  up  the  Willamette  valley.  It  won 
and  later  was  carried  over  the  governor's  veto.  The  people  of  Oregon  should 
hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Gaston  and  his 
colaborers  in  this  important  enterprise.  Another  important  phase  of  legisla- 
tion which  received  the  earnest  support  of  Senator  Lee  was  that  of  regulating 
public  utilities.  A  maximum  rate  bill  for  railroad  affairs  was  passed.  The 
rate,  placed  at  four  cents  per  mile,  was  deemed  reasonable  and  the  railroads 
reduced  it  of  their  own  accord.  Mr.  Lee  opposed  what  he  believed  to  be  unjust 
l^slation  regardless  of  the  source  from  which  it  came  or  what  interests  it 
may  have  favored  or  menaced. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  position  that  he  filled  in  the  municipal  court 
and  as  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  state  penitentiary.  The  first  was  mainly 
clerical  but  large  amounts  of  money  were  by  him  handled  and  he  originated 
and  introduced  a  very  convenient  and  compact  system  of  keeping  accounts  by 
which  the  condition  of  the  different  funds  could  be  determined.  Upon  his 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  penitentiary  very  favorable  comment  has 
been  made,  his  wide  business  experience  enabling  him  to  make  a  most  valuable 
use  of  the  funds  appropriated.  He  kept  down  the  expenses,  inaugurated 
reforms,  made  permanent  improvements  at  a  minimum  expense,  and  collected 
a  large  account  for  the  state  from  a  delinquent  company  for  prison  labor. 
While  the  labor  of  a  large  number  of  convicts  was  contracted  to  the  firm  by 
the  state,  he  made  the  best  use  of  the  remainder.  He  built  a  modem  dairy 
farm  entirely  with  convict  labor,  cleared  land,  built  miles  of  fine  roads  and 
burned  millions  of  brick  for  the  other  state  institutions.  He  improved  sanitary 
conditions,  equipped  and  installed  a  fine  modem  kitchen  and  made  nearly  all 
the  preparations  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  the  present  community  dining 
room.  In  addition  he  imported  direct  from  European  manufacturers  porcelain 
ironware  for  its  use.  The  reason  that  he  did  not  install  the  dining  room  was 
that  the  room  intended  by  the  state  f6r  such  purpose  was  too  low.  A  high  ceiling 
is  required  that  the  guard  may  have  an  elevated  position  and  thereby  be  able  to 
sweep  with  fire-arms  any  portion  of  the  hall  should  riot  be  incited.  An  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  ceiling  beccmiing  available  during  his 
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successor's  administration^  the  improvement  was  duly  made.  He  made  a  special 
eflfort  to  secure  instruction  for  the  younger  or  more  illiterate  of  the  convicts 
that  as  far  as  possible  their  moral  condition  should  be  improved.  In  his 
last  report  he  proposed  a  plan  to  the  state  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  and  the  erection  of  a  new  modem  penitentiary  which,  if  acted  upon, 
would  have  by  this  time  increased  the  value  of  the  state's  property  probably 
one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Mr.  Lee  was  one  of  the  presidential  electors 
in  1908  and  received  the  highest  vote  of  any  of  the  Taft  electors.  He  has 
frequently  gone  upon  the  stump  in  campaigns  and  in  his  own  campaigns  has 
welcomed  and  yet  enjoys  joint  discussion. 

Mr.  Lee  bdongs  to  some  of  the  leading  fraternal  societies.  He  joined 
Friendship  Lodge,  No.  6,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at  Dallas,  January  10,  1874,  and  is  still 
a  member,  the  third  oldest  in  length  of  membership.  Recently  he  joined  the 
Golden  Rule  Encampment  at  Portland.  He  has  several  times  been  a  delegate 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Or^[on  and  he  passed  all  the  chairs  in  Friendship  Lodge. 
In  August  1883,  he  became  a  member  of  Jennings  Lodge  No.  9  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
at  Dallas,  and  continuously  held  some  office  therein,  acting  as  secretary  for  a 
long  time.  Recently  he  was  admitted  to  Hawthorne  Lodge,  No.  in,  at  Port- 
land. He  is  a  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  is  a  Patron  of  Hus- 
bandry. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1872,  Mr.  Lee  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza 
Alice  Witten  at  Lincoln,  Polk  county,  where  her  parents,  J.  E.  and  Nancy 
Witten,  resided.  Her  father  was  the  owner  of  a  sawmill  and  a  flourmill  at  this 
place.  Mrs.  Lee  was  born  in  Tennessee  and  in  1852  came  to  Oregon  with  her 
parents.  Her  father  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  south  of  Moimt  Tabor  on  the  section  line  road,  but  now  wholly  within 
the  city  limits  of  Portland.  After  removing  to  Salem  in  1864  he  sold  his  Port- 
land holdings.  Four  children  were  bom  unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee:  Lyman 
Marshall  and  Joseph  Roscoe,  who  are  now  merchandising  in  Baker  City,  Oregon ; 
and  Aimee  Lorene  and  Althea  Eleanor.  The  former  married  Charles  H.  Hin^ 
man,  now  of  North  Yakima,  Washington,  on  the  nth  of  October,  1899,  and  died 
in  September,  1904,  survived  by  her  husband  and  son  and  daughter  Lee  and 
Lorene.  Althea  is  head  saleswoman  for  her  brothers  in  Baker  City.  The  chil- 
dren have  been  liberally  educated  and  possess  musical  taste  and  talent.  Mrs. 
Lee  is  a  gratuate  of  Willamette  University — 3.  noble  woman,  kind-hearted 
and  an  earnest  worker  in  religious  and  charitable  lines.  For  six  years  she  has 
been  on  the  managing  board  of  the  Florence  Crittenton  Refuge  Home  of  Port- 
land. For  some  years  prior  to  her  marriage  she  taught  school,  notably  in  the 
State  University  of  Washington,  at  Seattle,  and  the  Lacreole  Academic  Insti- 
tute of  Dallas,  Oregon.  The  lines  of  her  ancestry  are  similar  to  Mr.  Lee's, 
being  Irish  on  her  mother's  side,  and  English  on  her  father's.  Samuel  Witten, 
her  paternal  ancestor,  came  from  England  about  1675  and  settled  in  Virginia. 
Her  father,  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  possessing  more  than  average  ability, 
was  bom  in  Tennessee.  Her  g^eat-grand  father  on  the  mother's  side  was 
Thomas  Roork,  an  emigrant  from  Ireland,  a  remarkable  man  in  many  respects 
and  noted  for  his  longevity.  He  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
years  and  on  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth  he  walked  five  miles 
and  held  religious  service.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Her 
great-grandfather  Witten  was  also  a  soldier  in  the  cause  of  independence  and 
both  he  and  a  son  were  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Personally  Mr.  Lee  is  a  good  type  of  the  generation  following  the  hardy 
pioneers,  a  well  built  man  six  feet,  six  inches  in  height  and  weighing  over  two 
hundred  pounds.  Though  somewhat  lacking  in  school  training  and  equipment, 
he  has  largely  compensated  therefor  by  his  studious  habits.  He  has  become  a 
writer  of  no  mean  ability  and  is  particularly  strong  on  the  platform  for  a  non- 
professional.    Both  in  public  and  private  life  he  has  been  a  stanch  friend  of 

education  and  at  various  times  has  been  a  trustee  of  Willamette  University  and 
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the  Lacreole  Academy.  At  present  he  is  president  of  the  Or^on  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  chairman  of  the  program  committee.  He  has  contributed  scMnc 
papers  which  received  high  praise.  In  civic  work  and  progressive  endeavor  he 
does  his  part,  is  a  member  of  the  Portland  Commercial  Club  and  belongs  to  two 
other  clubs  of  this  character  in  the  adjacent  country.  He  is  a  strong  friend  to 
good  roads  and  as  occasion  requires  delivers  public  addresses  in  their  favor 
While  a  man  of  action,  he  is  thoughtful  and  enjoys  studying  the  questions  of 
the  day  and  is  noted  for  his  mental  equipoise  and  analytical  mind.  He  was 
reared  a  Methodist  and  is  a  communicant  of  that  church  but  is  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive in  his  religious  opinions.  He  believes  in  sturdy  morality,  right  living, 
true  veneration  for  the  Heavenly  Father  and  a  broad  charity  for  mankind.  He 
has  ever  shown  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his 
fellows,  who  entertain  respect  for  his  opinions  and  judgment,  and  he  would 
be  taken  for  a  man  ten  years  younger  than  he  is.  He  desires  to  be  helpful  to 
htunanity  and  venerates  most  highly  the  memory  of  the  early  pioneers.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  and  is  always  ready  to 
assist  that  organization  as  well  as  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 


WHITNEY  LYON  BOISE. 

Whitney  Lyon  Boise  is  a  native  of  Oregon  and  for  twenty-five  years  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  practice  of  law  at  Portland.  For  the  past  sixteen  years 
he  has  been  attorney  for  the  loan  department  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  which  has  loaned  over  two  million  dollars  in  Portland  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  mortgage  loaning  companies  operating  in  Oregon.  Mr. 
Boise  gives  his  attention  mostly  to  realty  law  and  is  an  acknowledged  authority 
in  the  state  upon  that  subject.  He  is  also  extensively  interested  in  financial 
enterprises  in  the  northwest. 

Whitney  L.  Boise  was  bom  at  Salem,  Oregon,  November  6,  1862.  He  is 
the  son  of  Reuben  Patrick  Boise,  of  whom  a  sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
record,  and  Ellen  Frances  (Lyon)  Boise.  The  subject  of  this  review  received 
his  early  education  in  the  common  schools  at  EUendale,  Polk  county,  Or^;on. 
He  attended  La  Creole  Academy,  Dallas,  Oregon,  and  later  was  a  student  at 
Willamette  University,  Salem,  (Dregon,  and  the  University  of  Oregon,  gradu- 
ating from  the  latter  with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  1880.  He  read  law  in  Ae  of- 
fice of  Judge  R.  P.  Boise,  of  Salem,  and  also  under  Judge  Raleigh  Stott  of 
Portland,  both  distinguished  leaders  in  the  profession,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Salem  in  1885.  He  began  practice  in  Portland,  where  he  has  since 
continued,  as  member  of  the  firm  of  Stott,  Boise  &  Stott,  his  associates  being 
Judge  R.  and  Sam  Stott.  Three  years  later  J.  B.  Waldo  and  Seneca  Smith  were 
admitted  to  the  firm  and  the  style  became  Stott,  Waldo,  Smith,  Stott  &  Boise, 
which  continued  until  1891,  when  the  original  title  was  resumed.  In  1896  Sam 
Stott  retired  and  George  C.  Stout  entered  the  firm,  the  style  becoming  Stott, 
Boise  &  Stout.  Since  1900  Mr.  Boise  has  practiced  alone.  He  has  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  in  a  profession  which  calls  for  the  highest  ability  and  re- 
quires close  application,  good  judgment  and  a  constantly  widening  comprehen- 
sion of  the  relations  and  responsibilities  which  go  to  make  up  civilized  society. 

Mr.  Boise  has  been  prominently  identified  with  many  movements  projected 
in  the  interest  of  Portland  and  the  state  of  Oregon.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  sent  by  the  management  of  the  Lewis  and  Qark  Exposition  to 
Washington  to  secure  an  appropriation  from  congress  for  the  exposition.  This 
committee  consisted  of  Hon.  Harvey  W.  Scott,  Jefferson  Myers  and  Mr.  Boise. 
He  subsequently  returned  to  Washington  with  Oscar  Huber  and  continued  the 
work  which  resulted  in  securing  the  appropriation.     He  was  the  originator  of 
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the  East  Side  Civic  Improvement  Qubs  and  in  recognition  of  his  interest  in 
the  movement,  was  elected  first  president  of  the  United  East  Side  Improvement 
Associations,  consisting  of  thirty  civic  organizations,  which  have  exerted  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  municipal  affairs  in  that  quarter  of  the  city.  Mr.  Boise 
was  a  member  of  Company  K  of  the  old  Oregon  Militia  and  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Oregon  National  Guard  served  upon  its  rolls  for  four  years. 

A  life-long  republican,  he  has  always  been  an  active  w6rker  for  its  success 
and  has  been  a  leader  in  many  hotly  contested  campaigns.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  from  1890  to  1894  and  of  the  state  central  committee  from 
1892  until  1894,  acting  as  its  chairman  during  that  period.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  republican  coimty  committee  of  Multnomah  county  in  1904  and  1906,  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  Portland  under  Mayor  Williams,  1903  to 
1905. 

Mr.  Boise  was  united  in  marriage,  July  3,  1900,  to  Miss  Louise  H.  Haw- 
thorne, the  accomplished  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Hawthorne,  a  prominent  prac- 
titioner of  Portland  who  was  for  twenty  years  in  charge  of  the  hospital  for 
the  insane  at  Portland  and  was  one  of  the  largest  east  side  property  owners. 
Mrs.  Boise  is  a  member  of  St.  David's  Episcopal  church  and  is  a  social  leader 
in  the  best  circles  of  the  city.  Mr.  Boise  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  social  and 
business  organisations,  among  them  the  Commercial  Qub,  the  Arlington  Qub 
and  the  Meadow  Lake  Club.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Commercial 
Qub  and  is  ex-president  of  that  body,  the  wealthiest  club  in  Portland,  and  one 
which  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  city  in  entertaining  dis- 
tinguished visitors  and  inducing  the  location  of  industrial  enterprises  at  Port- 
land. As  is  to  be  seen,  Mr.  Boise  is  a  busy  man  and  is  identified  with  many 
interests,  to  each  of  which  he  gives  his  best  energies,  as  it  is  a  principle  of  his 
Hfe  to  undertake  nothing  unless  it  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  attention.  He  be- 
longs to  the  type  of  men  who  control  the  leading  affairs  in  the  business  and 
professional  worlds  and  also  in  county,  city,  state  and  nation,  because  this  type 
that  nature  has  ordained  shall  gain  and  hold  the  leadership. 


WILLIAM  FOLEY. 


William  Foley,  practicing  at  the  bar  of  Portland,  was  born  near  Clayton  in 
Lanark  county,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  September  29,  1849.  His 
paternal  grandparents  were  Thomas  and  Catherine  (Nolan)  Foley,  both  long 
since  deceased.  Their  son,  James  Foley,  father  of  William  Foley,  was  born  on 
St  James  Day  in  the  County  Carlow,  Ireland,  and  was  educated  in  a  leading 
academy  in  Bellamartin,  that  county.  He  sailed  from  County  Wexford  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1822,  and  at  length  landed  on  St.  Peters  Island,  situated  near 
the  shore  of  Newfoundland  and  owned  by  France.  The  ship  reached  harbor 
there  on  the  24th  of  June,  1822,  and  tied  up  for  repairs,  which  consumed  eleven 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Foley,  acccmipanied  by  his  brothers,  Michael, 
John  and  Thomas,  and  sister  Mary,  sailed  for  Quebec,  Canada,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  24th  of  July  of  the  same  year.  James  Foley  was  a  farmer  by  occu- 
pation, devoting  many  years  to  the  work  of  tilling  the  soil,  after  which  he  re- 
tired from  active  Hfe  and  died  in  Almonte,  Ontario,  Canada,  October  24,  1882, 
in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  well  informed  man  being  a  tire- 
less reader.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Mary  Cadigan,  and  they  were 
married  in  Perth,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  Ontario,  the  Rev.  Father  McDonnel 
officiating.  Their  remains  now  lay  interred  in  the  Qayton  cemetery  of  Lan- 
ark county,  Ontario. 

William  Foley  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  county 
and  in  the  high  school  at  Pembroke,  Ontaria,  which  was  a  leading  institution  of 
the  locality  at  that  time.    He  spent  the  year  1872  there  but  did  not  graduate. 
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With  the  desire  to  become  an  attorney,  he  left  the  high  schocd  and  went  to  Min- 
nesota in  order  that  he  might  earn  the  funds  necessary  for  a  legal  course. 
For  six  months  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school  in  that  state,  and  then  crossed 
the  line  to  Manitoba,  Canada,  where  he  was  engaged  on  survey  work  for  sev- 
eral months.  Later  he  returned  to  Minnesota,  subsequently  went  to  California 
and  afterward  came  to  Oregon.  Here  on  the  ist  of  September,  1880,  he  saw 
what  promised  the  fulfillment  of  his  hopes  when  there  came  to  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  law  with  Colonel  J.  K.  Kelly.  After  thorough  preliminary  read- 
ing he  was  admitted  to  the  Oregon  bar  at  Salem  on  the  5th  of  October,  1883, 
and  has  since  continued  in  practice.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
has  been  identified  with  the  legal  profession  and  in  this  calling,  where  merit  de- 
pends upon  individual  ability,  he  has  gradually  worked  his  way  upward,  his 
success  coming  to  him  because  of  his  close  reasoning,  his  keen  and  logical  argu- 
ment, his  correct  application  of  legal  principles  and  his  ability  to  present  his 
contention  in  the  strongest  possible  light. 

Mr.  Foley  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  democratic  party  when  na- 
tional issues  are  involved,  but  casts  an  independent  local  ballot.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Benevolent  Society  of  Portland,  the  St.  Vincent  De  Paul  So- 
ciety, and  during  its  existence  was  identified  with  the  Hibernian  Benevolent  So- 
ciety. For  two  terms  he  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  former.  His 
religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  In  his  law  practice  he 
displays  the  intellectual  versatility  characteristic  of  his  nationality,  and  earnest 
study  and  research  have  brought  him  into  prominence  as  a  representative  of  the 
Portland  bar. 


JOHN  GRAY  PORTER. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Oregon  City  who  were  well  and  favorably  known  in 
business  circles  was  John  Gray  Porter,  now  deceased.  Mr.  Porter  was  called 
from  earthly  scenes  eight  years  ago  but  his  memory  is  cherished  by  many  who 
knew  of  his  noble  qualities  and  admired  him  for  his  upright  character.  He  was 
bom  at  North  Yarmouth,  Cumberland  county,  Maine,  March  7,  1835,  and  was 
the  son  of  Captain  Joshua  and  Sarah  M.  (Gray)  Porter.  He  was  educated  at 
Westbrook  Seminary,  near  Portland,  Maine,  and  after  laying  his  books  aside 
went  to  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  where  he  became  a  wool  grader  and  assorter, 
gaining  recognition  as  an  expert  in  that  line.  The  stories  of  gold  hunters  return- 
ing from  the  Pacific  coast  and  from  Australia  found  in  this  ambitious  Maine 
boy  an  eager  listener  and  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  went  aboard 
a  vessel  at  Boston  that  was  bound  for  Australia.  Arriving  at  the  gold  fields,  he 
endured  the  fatigues,  successes  and  reverses  of  the  prospector  and  miner  for 
seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  next  attracted  to  the  gold  mines  of  California,  where  he  operated  for  four 
years,  when  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  Pioneer  Woolen  Mills  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  was  in  1864.  Two  years  later  he  came  to  Oregon,  where  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  this  state  Mr.  Porter  became  identified  with  the  Oregon  City  Manufactur- 
ing Company  and  continued  in  the  employ  of  that  company  for  over  twenty 
years,  gaining  many  friends  and  exerting  a  kindly  and  beneficent  influence 
wherever  he  was  known.  His  ability  was  recognized  by  his  fellow  citizens  by 
election  to  various  public  offices.  He  was  for  five  years  a  member  of  the  city 
council  of  Oregon  City  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  streets  and 
public  property  when  the  first  street  of  the  city  was  improved.  He  was  elected 
county  assessor  of  Clackamas  county  in  1881  and  occupied  the  position  of 
chief  deputy  in  the  office  of  the  county  assessor  at  the  time  of  his  death.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  prominent  figure  in  municipal  and  county  affairs  and 
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during  this  time  gave  his  adherence  to  the  republican  party.  He  departed  this 
life  at  his  home  in  Oregon  City,  October  i6,  1902,  and  the  occasion  will  be 
remembered  as  one  which  awakened  a  feeling  of  sorrow  and  deep  regret  in  the 
hearts  of  citizens  of  all  classes. 

In  i860,  upon  his  return  from  Australia,  Mr.  Porter  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Fannie  McCartney,  who  survives  her  husband  and  is  living  at  the  old 
home  in  Oregon  City.  In  the  evening  of  her  life  she  receives  the  ministrations 
and  love  of  her  two  daughters,  Fannie  G.,  who  is  principal  of  the  Failing 
school,  of  Portland,  and  Kate  L,  an  eighth  grade  teacher  in  the  Sellwood  school 
of  Portland.  Mr.  Porter  was  an  upright  Christian  gentleman,  revered  by  his 
acquaintances  and  loved  by  his  family  and  friends.  He  was  a  man  of  most 
worthy  qualities  and  one  who  through  life  received  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  associates.  His  home  life  was  especially  amiable  and  his  extreme  kind- 
ness of  heart  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  his  prominent  characteristics. 

The  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Porter  appeared  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  Oregon  City  Enterprise:  "In  the  death  of  John  G.  Porter  Clackamas 
county  loses  a  man  it  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  He  was  quiet  and  unostentatious 
but  positive  and  effective  in  all  he  did.  No  one  ever  questioned  his  motives 
and  whatever  stand  he  took  all  knew  that  his  conscience  approved  of  it.  The 
best  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  this  community  and  he  left  his  impress  on 
it.  No  one  can  charge  him  with  acting  from  other  than  the  highest  ideals  of 
manhood.  Such  men  do  much  for  a  community  and  it  is  better  for  their  having 
lived  in  it.  It  is  men  of  the  stamp  of  John  G.  Porter  that  this  country  relies  on 
for  her  ideals  of  what  men  should  be.  The  lesson  to  the  yoimg  of  a  life  worthily 
lived  is  more  than  collie  or  school." 


HON.  WILLIAM  W.  UPTON. 

Some  men  are  bom  with  a  genius  for  leadership  and  no  obstacle  can  pre- 
vent them  from  attaining  the  object  of  their  ambition.  Lack  of  facilities  in 
securing  an  education  during  the  earlier  years  of  life  often  stand  in  the  way 
of  advancement.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  career  of  Judge  William  W.  Upton,  a 
natural  bom  leader,  a  life-long  student  who  won  his  way  to  professional  and  lit- 
erary honors  by  private  study,  a  man  whom  three  states  honored  by  public  of- 
fice, who  became  chief  justice  of  Oregon,  second  comptroller  of  the  United 
States  treasury  and  in  Masonic  circles  was  recognized  by  advancement  to  the 
thirty-third  or  highest  degree.  Few  men  have  received  the  awards  that  came 
to  Judge  Upton,  many  of  them  unsolicited,  and  few  have  contributed  so  abun- 
dantly in  unselfish  labor  to  those  departments  that  make  most  for  good  citizen- 
ship. His  name  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  deserving  youth  of  the  republic 
and  his  memory  will  always  be  revered  by  those  who  personally  knew  of  his 
work  and  worth. 

William  W.  Upton  was  born  at  Victor,  New  York,  July  11,  181 7.  He 
was  the  son  of  James  Upton,  of  Charlemont,  Massachusetts,  and  Olive  Boughton, 
the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Lucy  (Tracy)  Boughton.  James  Upton  was  a 
farmer  and  in  1797  located  on  a  section  of  land  at  Victor,  New  York,  where  he 
was  known  as  an  honored  citizen.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  after  accumulat- 
ing a  considerable  fortune.  To  James  and  Olive  Upton  thirteen  children  were 
bom,.  William  W.  being  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth.  One  of  his  brothers,  James, 
was  identified  with  some  of  the  early  railroads  of  New  York  state,  and  became 
a  man  of  great  wealth.  Charles  E.,  another  brother,  organized  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  was  for  many  years  its  president. 

The  Upton  family  is  of  English  ancestry,  as  is  shown  by  heraldic  records 
dating  beyond  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Uptons  of  Shropshire,  Chester,  De- 
von, Kent,  Middlesex  and  Oxford  are  of  this  family;  also  the  Uptons  of  Aln- 
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trim,  Ireland.  The  Viscount  Templeton  (Upton)  and  others  of  the  English 
branch  were  "gentle,"  a  crest  bearing  date  of  1569  being  on  record  which  the 
American  Uptons  have  title  to  use.  The  American  branch  traces  its  descent 
from  Upton  of  Upton,  of  Lewannick,  Cornwall,  who  died  in  1140  A.  D.  The 
American  ancestor  of  William  W.  Upton  was  John  Upton,  bom  in  Devonshire 
in  1625,  and  who  was  a  resident  of  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1639. 

William  W.  Upton  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Ontario  county, 
New  York,  and  at  Lima  Seminary.    This  seminary  was  later  removed  to  Syra- 
cuse and  became  Syracuse  University.     He  left  tiie  seminary  about  1837  and 
taught  school  for  several  months.    On  account  of  lung  trouble  he  sought  relief 
in  a  change  of  climate  in  1858,  and  had  no  more  school  training,  but  through 
private  study  became  an  excellent  Spanish  scholar  and  gained  such  recognition 
in  other  fields  of  learning  that  he  was  in  later  years  invited  to  membership  in 
the  Philosophical  Society  and  other  learned  societies  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Washington,  D.  C.    For  a  time  after  leaving  his  home  he  acted 
as  surveyor  in  Indiana  but  was  defrauded  out  of  his  pay  and  walked  to  Qin- 
ton  county,   Michigan,  where  his  father  owned  a  tract  of  uncultivated  land. 
Here  he  tarried,  surveyed  and  cleared  the  land,  erected  a  log  house  and  be- 
came himself  a  land  owner.     Contracting  ague,  he  returned  to  Victor,  New 
York,  where  he  taught  the  village  school  and  afterwards  worked  as  surveyor 
on  the  Erie  canal.    At  Victor  he  was  m^sirried  and  soon  returned  to  Michigan 
with  his  bride,  in  the  meantime  studying  law.    He  began  practice  in  Michigan, 
>yhere  he  quickly  gained  prominence  and  held  several  public  offices,  among  them 
that  of  member  of  the  state  legislature.     He  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  fight 
to  locate  the  state  capital  at  Lansing.    While  in  practice  in  Michigan  he  resided 
at  De  Witt,  Dowagiac  and  finally  at  Lansing.    He  was  elected  as  district  attor- 
ney for  Ingham  county  and  was  serving  his  third  term  when  the  country  was 
swept  by  the  California  fever  and  the  district  attorney  resigned  from  his  office 
and  in  April,  1852,  started  with  his  family  for  the  Pacific  coast.    He  first  located 
at  Weaverville  and  later  at  Sacramento,  where  he  demonstrated  such  ability  in 
his  profession  that  he  met  with  unusual  success.    In  1856  he  was  a  meniber  of 
the  California  legislature  and  he  gained  so  large  an  influence  in  1861  that  he 
was  one  of  the  patriotic  men  who  held  California  in  the  Union.    He  had  previ- 
ously been  a  democrat,  but  in  the  critical  hour  fully  agreed  with  Daniel  Web- 
ster in  foreseeing  the  dangers  to  the  republic  in  case  the  Union  should  be  perma- 
nently divided.    He  became  a  member  of  the  American  party  and  later  a  re- 
publican.   He  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Sacramento  county  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  until  1864,  when  he  was  urgfed  to  accept  the  nomination  for 
congress,  but  having  lost  several  members  of  his  family  on  account  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate,  in  1865  he  removed  to  Portland,  Or^^on.    His  reputation 
had  preceded  him  and  almost  immediately  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon  and  in  the 
year  following  was  elected  to  the  position  for  six  years.    He  became  chief  jus- 
tice in  1872.    While  a  member  of  the  supreme  bench  he  acted  as  circuit  judge 
of  the  circuit  including  Portland,  Oregon  City  and  Astoria,  and  made  an  en- 
viable record,  over  eighty  of  his  nisi  prius  decisions  appearing  in  the  supreme 
court  reports.    At  the  close  of  his  term  he  declined  renomination  and  returned 
to  private  practice,  his  finances  requiring  immediate  attention.    It  is  said  that  in 
the  Hayes-Tilden  contest  in  1876  a  brother  of  Judge  Upton  asked  by  telegraph 
for  a  statement  of  the  political  situation  in  Oregon.    The  reply  of  Judge  Up- 
ton was  wrongly  interpreted  as  a  judicial  decision.    The  republicans  adopted  the 
reply  as  the  basis  of  their  claim  for  the  Oregon  vote  and  Mr.  Hayes  was  de- 
clared elected  president.    At  this  time,  however,  Judge  Upton  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  supreme  bench. 

In  1877  new  honors  were  proffered.  Without  solicitation  by  Judge  Upton 
President  Hayes  tendered  him  the  position  of  second  comptroller  of  the  treas- 
ury, which  is  a  court  of  last  resort  in  certain  classes  of  accounts  and  requires 
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for  its  administration  a  man  of  high  ability  and  a  lawyer  of  the  first  class. 
On  October  i,  1877,  Judge  Upton  entered  upon  Ws  new  responsibility,  having 
removed  with  his  family  to  Washington.  This  office  he  occupied  through 
three  national  administrations,  passing  on  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand accounts  and  claims,  involving  a  total  of  about  six  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. In  1885  he  resigned  to  enter  once  more  upon  practice  of  law  in  associa- 
tion with  his  youngest  son.  In  this  he  continued  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
January  23,  1896.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  Oak  Hill  cemetery,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  public  services  of  this  great  citizen  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: supervisor  of  Victor,  Michigan,  1840;  surveyor  of  Clinton  county,  Michi- 
gan, 1841-45;  county  treasurer  of  Clinton  county,  1845-47;  district  attorney  of 
Ingham  county,  Michigan,  1848-51 ;  member  Michigan  legislature;  member  Cali- 
fornia legislature,  1856;  prosecuting  attorney,  Sacramento  county,  California, 
1861-64;  member  Oregon  legislature,  1865;  justice  of  supreme  court  of  Oregon, 
1867-73;  chief  justice  supreme  court  of  Oregon,  1872;  second  comptroller  of 
the  United  States  treasury,  1877-85.  He  was  also  associated  with  the  builders 
of  the  transcontinental  railroads  and  with  the  political  leaders  of  Oregon  from 
1865  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1896.  Such  a  career  has  never  been  duplicated, 
cast  or  west,  and  it  has  been  given  to  few  men  to  exert  a  wider  influence  for 
good  than  he  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  record. 

Judge  Upton  was  the  author  of  Digest  of  Decisions  of  the  Second  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury,  Volume  II,  1869-84,  which  was  published  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  in  1885.  This  work  is  the  authoritative  book  of  ref- 
erence for  the  class  of  decisions  indicated.  He  also  compiled  and  published 
Volume  III  of  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  Decisions,  the  l^slature  having 
passed  a  special  act  providing  for  the  publication.  Ais  stated  above,  he  was  a 
thirty-third  degree  Mason.  He  succeeded  General  Albert  Pike  as  the  head  of 
the  Masonic  veterans  of  Washingon,  D.  C,  southern  jurisdiction.  He  was  con- 
nected with  a  number  of  scientific  literary  and  political  societies  and  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Forty-Niners  Association.  Biographical  notices  of  Judge 
Upton  appear  in  all  the  leading  cyclopedias  of  America  as  he  was  a  man  whose 
brilliant  talents  would  have  placed  him  at  the  front  anywhere. 

In  1840  Judge  Upton  was  united  in  marriage  to  Maria  Amanda  Hollister, 
at  Victor,  New  York.  Eight  children  were  bom  to  the  union,  five  of  whom 
grew  to  maturity. 

James  Boughton  Upton  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  social  and 
political  life  of  Oregon.  He  was  married  to  Anna  Amanda  Shaw  and  six  chil- 
dren were  bom  as  a  result  of  their  union :  Charles  Samuel ;  William  Wesley ; 
Anna  Maud,  now  Mrs.  Ryland  O.  Scott ;  Tay  Hollister ;  Mary  Etta ;  and  George 
Edward.  All  the  children  reside  in  Portland  except  William  W.,  who  died  in 
Venezuela,  South  America. 

Charles  Backus  Upton  became  a  lawyer  in  Portland,  but  removed  to  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  in  1878.  He  lost  a  fortune  in  the  financial  panic  of  1873 
but  regained  it  by  wise  investment  in  wheat  lands  of  eastern  Washington.  - 

William  Henry  Upton  graduated  from  Yale  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  in 
1877,  practiced  law  with  his  brother  Charles  B.,  and  served  as  member  of  the 
territorial  legislature  of  Washington  and  for  two  terms  as  superior  judge  of  the 
state  of  Washington.  ' 

Marietta  Upton,  a  woman  of  high  intellectual  accomplishments,  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1880. 

George  Whitman  Upton,  lawyer,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Hattie  Tay- 
lor and  entered  into  the  practice  of  law  with  his  father-in-law  at  Warren,  Ohio, 
while  Judge  Taylor  served  in  congress. 

Judge  Upton  lost  his  first  wife  in  California  and  married  a  second  time,  at 
East  Avon,  New  York,  his  wife  being  Marietta  Bryan.  By  his  second  wife  he 
had  three  children,  one  of  whom  lived  to  maturity,  Ralph  R.  Upton,  who  was 
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graduated  from  Yale  in  1892,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  while  in  1909  he  won  the 
A.  M.  degree  from  the  same  institution.  In  1894  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  M.  from  Columbia  University.  Until  the  panic  of  1893  he  was  associated 
with  his  father  and  practiced  at  Washington,  D.  C,  but  has  since  been  engaged 
in  educational  work,  holding  executive  positions  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Illinois 
and  Ohio.    He  is  now  superintendent  of  schools  at  Middletown,  Ohio. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  of  Judge  Upton's  sons  were  trained  in  the 
legal  profession  and  all  attained  prominence  at  the  bar.  James  B.  Upton,  the 
eldest  son,  practiced  at  Oregon  City  and  Portland,  but  retired  in  1878.  His  son, 
J.  H.  Upton,  grandson  of  Judge  W.  W.  Upton,  is  now  practicing  law  in  Port- 
land and  is  prominently  identified  with  the  professional,  business  and  social  life 
of  the  northwest. 


WILLIAM  PARKER  OLDS. 

The  life  history  of  William  Parker  Olds  in  its  connection  with  Portland's 
business  interests  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  general  knowledge,  for  throughout 
the  entire  period  there  has  never  been  an  esoteric  phase  in  his  career  nor  has 
he  sought  advancement  save  in  the  legitimate  lines  of  trade  and  commerce. 
Prominent  among  the  energetic,  farsighted  and  successful  business  men  of  this 
city,  he  is  one  who  has  advanced  step  by  step  to  a  position  of  leadership,  con- 
stituting his  record  one  of  widespread  interest.  Oregon  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  his  record  as  that  of  one  of  her  native  sons. 

He  was  bom  in  Washington  county  on  the  20th  of  January,  1857,  a  son 
of  G.  D.  and  Sarah  A.  (Fairbanks)  Olds.  His  ancestry  in  the  paternal  line  is 
traced  back  to  Gideon  Olds,  his  great-great-grandfather,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land in  1732.  His  great-grandfather,  Timothy  Olds,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1752,  and  was  with  the  American  forces  who  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  grandfather,  Martin  Olds,  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1798  and  came  to  Oregon  in  1850,  arriving  here  when  the  work  of  prqg^ss  and 
civilization  seemed  scarcely  begun.  The  father,  G.  D.  Olds,  was  bom  in  Seneca 
county.  New  York,  in  1826  and  arrived  in  Oregon  in  1852,  the  year  which 
witnessed  the  largest  influx  of  settlers  up  to  that  time,  yet  a  never-to-be  for- 
gotten year  by  those  who  traveled  across  the  plains,  for  the  cholera  epidemic 
broke  out  and  was  transmitted  from  one  band  of  emigrants  to  another,  so  that 
sickness  and  death  added  their  horrors  to  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  pio- 
neer life.  G.  D.  Olds  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Fairbanks,  who  was  bom 
in  Potter  county.  New  York,  in  1836,  and  also  arrived  in  Oregon  in  1852.  She 
belonged  to  the  famous  Fairbanks  family,  of  which  Vice  President  Fairbanks 
is  also  a  representative  and  which  was  founded  in  America  in  1632  by  Jonathan 
Fairbanks,  who  settled  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  where  the  old  hcmie  still 
stands,  being  kept  up  by  the  Fairbanks  Association.  The  grandmother  of  Mr. 
Olds,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Parker,  was  bom  in  western  New  York  in 
1801  and  came  to  Oregon  in  1852.  The  great-grandmother,  who  in  her  maiden- 
hood was  a  Miss  Russ,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey. 

At  the  usual  age  William  Parker  Olds  entered  the  public  schools  and  there- 
in pursued  his  studies  until  he  had  laid  the  foundation  for  business  success  in 
wide  and  thorough  general  knowledge.  He  made  his  initial  step  in  business 
circles  as  an  employe  of  John  Wilson,  one  of  the  pioneer  merchants  of  Port- 
land, whom  he  succeeded  in  business  on  the  ist  of  August,  1878.  He  then 
organized  the  firm  of  Olds  &  King  and  conducted  business  on  Third  street 
between  Morrison  and  Alder  until  1881,  when  a  removal  was  made  to  First 
street  between  Yamhill  and  Taylor.  A  further  change  in  location  was  made  in 
1887,  when  the  store  was  established  at  the  corner  of  First  and  Taylor  streets, 
where  it  remained  until  the  ist  of  November,  1891,  and  was  then  removed  to 
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Fifth  and  Washington  streets.  In  July,  1910,  the  last  removal  was  made  to  the 
newly  erected,  splendid  business  block  extending  from  Morrison  to  Alder  and 
from  Park  to  Tenth  streets.  There  the  firm  is  conducting  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  department  stores  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Since  1897  business  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  style  of  Olds,  Wortman  &  King,  with  Mr.  Olds  as  presi- 
dent. A  man  of  resourceful  business  ability,  his  enterprise  and  initiative  spirit 
have  found  expression  in  the  development  of  the  mammoth  mercantile  estab- 
lishment which  he  has  built  up  and  aside  from  this  he  has  extended  his  efforts 
to  other  fields,  being  now  president  of  the  Portland  Woolen  Mills  and  a  director 
of  the  Portland  Cremation  Association.  Moreover,  in  lines  contributing  to  the 
city's  commercial  development,  without  regard  to  individual  profit,  he  has  been 
active,  being  now  pr-esident  of  the  Portland  Retail  Dealers  Association,  in 
which  connection  he  has  instituted  many  movements  that  have  been  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  trade  relations  of  this  city. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1880,  at  La  Fayette,  Oregon,  Mr.  Olds  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Lillian  Cooke,  a  daughter  of  Amos  and  Mary  F.  Cooke.  Her 
father  came  from  Maine  in  1840.  Her  mother,  who  is  a  sister  of  H.  W.  Scott, 
of  the  Oregonian,  came  to  this  state  from  Illinois  in  1852. 

Mr.  Olds  is  a  member  of  the  First  Unitarian  Association  of  Portland,  of 
which  he  is  trustee  and  treasurer,  and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Commercial  and 
Multnomah  Clubs.  He  is  also  an  exemplary  representative  of  the  Masonic 
fratenity  and  the  Royal  Arcanum.  He  stanchly  adheres  to  republican  views  and 
is  especially  in  harmony  with  the  principles  concerning  the  protective  tariff.  He 
is  serving  as  a  trustee  of  Reed  Institute  and  takes  an  active  and  helpful  interest 
in  advancing  those  projects  which  promote  the  material,  intellectual,  social  and 
moral  progress  of  the  city.  His  life  record  commands  uniform  respect  and  con- 
fidence. He  has  never  deviated  from  a  course  which  the  world  regards  as 
right  in  the  relation  between  man  and  his  fellowmen,  and  in  all  of  his  business 
career  has  held  closely  to  the  rules  which  govern  strict  and  unswerving  integrity 
and  unabating  industry. 


JOHN  HICKLIN  HALL. 

John  Hicklin  Hall,  a  well  known  Portland  attorney,  was  bom  about  thirteen 
miles  east  of  this  city  on  the  17th  of  July,  1855.  His  paternal  grandparents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hall,  were  of  English  birth,  coming  from  Westminster, 
England,  to  America.  His  father,  Benjamin  F.  Hall,  a  native  of  Indiana,  came 
across  the  plains  to  Oregon  in  1851  and  in  1853  took  up  a  donation  claim  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  Multnomah  county,  then  a  part  of  Washing- 
ton county,  the  tract  being  situated  about  thirteen  miles  east  of  Portland.  He 
resided  thereon  until  i860,  when  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  terminated  his  life 
at  the  age  of  forty  years.  He  was  married  about  1847  near  Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana,  to  Emily  M.  Hicklin,  a  representative  of  a  prominent  family  of  that 
place.  Her  death  occurred  in  1865.  Both  the  Hall  and  Hicklin  families  were 
of  a  line  of  ministers  in  the  preceding  generations.  In  the  family  of  Benjamin 
F.  and  Emily  M.  Hall  there  were  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  but  only  John 
H.  and  Mrs.  Lavina  Williams,  of  San  Francisco,  now  survive. 

John  H.  Hall  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years  and  went  to 
live  with  a  brother-in-law.  A  year  later  he  took  up  his  abode  with  his  uncle, 
F.  G.  Hicklin,  who  followed  farming  near  the  present  site  of  Troutdale,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  Oregon  pioneers  of  1847.  While  living  with  his  uncle  he 
attended  the  country  schools  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he  began  to  shift 
for  himself.  He  walked  to  Hillsboro,  where  he  at  once  secured  work  as  ax- 
man  on  the  survey  of  the  railroad  from  Portland  to  Hillsboro  which  Joseph 
Gaston  was  building.     His  work  in  that  position  was  satisfactory  and  he  was 
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paid  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  day,  which  he  r^jarded  as  a  large  salary.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  flagman  and  spent  the  summer 
on  that  job.  He  then  drove  a  scraper  in  the  grading  crew  at  work  cm  the  same 
railroad  and  later  secured  employment  as  a  farm  hand.  That  winter  he  con- 
tinued his  education  as  a  student  in  Lafayette  Academy  and  each  winter  he 
again  attended  schools  for  several  years.  Later  he  went  to  school  in  Portland 
until  twenty  years  of  age,  pursuing  his  studies  as  long  as  his  means  would  pos- 
sibly permit,  and  studying  evenings  while  working  in  order  to  keep  up  with  his 
classes.  His  great  ambition  as  a  boy  was  to  secure  an  education  and  rise  above 
the  level  of  a  common  laborer.  Toward  this  end  he  worked  hard  and  prac- 
ticed the  most  severe  economy.  The  success  he  has  attained  in  life  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  he  very  early  learned  the  value  of  money.  He  never 
tasted  tobacco  or  liquor  until  after  he  reached  the  a^re  of  twenty-one  and  in- 
stead of  indulging  in  unnecessary  expenditure  of  any  kind  he  invested  all  of  his 
savings  where  it  brought  him  substantial  returns.  For  a  year  he  was  employed 
at  farm  labor  and  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  saved  some  money,  he 
began  farming  on  his  own  account,  operating  his  father's  donation  claim  in 
which  he  had  inherited  a  third  interest.  Two  years  later  he  rented  a  large 
farm  in  the  neighborhood  from  Jackson  Powell,  and  at  twenty-three  years  of 
age  married  Mr.  Powell's  daughter.  Thinking  to  find  broader  business  oppor- 
tunities in  this  city  he  removed  to  Portland  and  opened  a  feed  stable  which  he 
continued  one  winter  but  sold  it  in  the  spring,  investing  his  money  in  two  lots 
on  the  east  side.  During  the  summer  he  purchased  a  livery  stable,  which  he 
conducted  for  a  year,  and  after  selling  the  bam  he  secured  a  clerkship  in  the 
hardware  store  of  Kirk  Sheldon  and  learned  the  business,  buying  out  his 
employer  after  two  years.  In  the  meantime  he  borrowed  law  b<5>ks  from 
Judges  Stott  and  Waldo  and  devoted  his  evening  hours  to  the  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence.  He  conducted  his  hardware  business  successfully 
until  1885,  when  he  disposed  of  his  store  and  spent  two  years  in  the  office  of 
Stott,  Waldo  &  Smith,  following  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  October, 
1887,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  alone.  Subsequently  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  W.  E.  Showers  under  the  firm  style  of  Hall  &  Showers,  and  secured 
a  liberal  clientage,  his  law  business  constantly  increasing  in  volume  and  im- 
portance. In  1888  he  was  deputy  district  attorney  under  Henry  McGinn,  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  whole  east  side  and  continuing  in  the  oflice  through 
the  succeeding  administration  of  Thomas  A.  Stevens.  In  1890  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature  and  on  taking  his  seat  in  the  house  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  which  with  one  exception  is  the 
most  important  committee  in  the  house.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  chief  deputy 
under  Wilson  T.  Hume,  district  attorney,  and  filled  that  position  for  four 
years.  November,  1897,  brought  to  him  the  appointment  from  President  Mc- 
Kinley  to  the  office  of  United  States  district  attorney  and  he  acted  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  December  31,  1904.  His  official  service  has  been  characterized  by 
the  utmost  fidelity  to  duty  and  a  ready  recognition  of  the  obligations  resting 
upon  him.  Since  his  retirement  from  oilfice  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  general 
practice  of  law,  giving  his  attention  largely  to  irrigation  law  connected  chiefly 
with  the  Deschutes  Irrigation  &  Power  Company.  He  is  thoroughly  informed 
concerning  this  department  of  the  law  and  his  ability  places  him  prominent 
among  the  specialists  in  that  field.  In  business  lines  Mr.  Hall  has  proven  his 
worth  and  ability.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Citizens  Bank  and  a 
director  for  many  years.  He  is  now  the  vice  president  and  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Auto  Supply  Company  and  is  attorney  for  several  corporations.  Realiz- 
ing: that  real  estate  is  the  safest  of  all  investments  he  has  become  the  owner 
of  three  farms  which  are  situated  in  Multnomah,  White  Salmon  and  Yamhill 
counties.  He  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  conspicuous  figure  in  republican 
politics  and  is  active  in  the  political  and  prominent  public  movements  of  the 
city  and  state. 
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On  the  i8th  of  October,  1877,  in  Multnomah  county  Mr.  Hall  was  married 
to  Miss  Olive  I.  Powell,  a  daughter  of  Jackson  Powell,  a  pioneer  farmer.  Her 
death  occurred  November  7,  1893,  and  on  Christmas  Day  of  1895,  in  Spokane, 
Washington,  Mr.  Hall  wedded  Miss  Jessie  E.  Belcher,  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
W.  A.  Belcher,  of  that  city.  Their  three  children  are:  Marjorie  C.,  twelve 
years  of  age;  John  Hubert,  eleven  years  of  age;  and  Jessie  Jean,  two  years  of 
age.  They  reside  on  Lovejoy  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  streets, 
where  Mr.  Hall  erected  a  beautiful  home  in  the  spring  of  1910.  He  has  ever 
been  interested  in  Portland's  welfare  and  progress  and  cooperates  with  the 
movements  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Commercial  Club  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city  and  exploitation  of  its  advantages.  His  fraternal  relations 
are  with  the  Masonic  order,  in  which  he  has  attained  the  Knight  Templar  de- 
gree, also  belonging  to  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Foresters  and  in  strictly  professional  lines  is  connected  with 
the  County  and  State  Bar  Associations.  His  life  from  early  boyhood  has 
been  one  of  unremitting  industry  and  to  him  has  come  the  crown  of  earnest, 
active  effort  and  industry — success  and  an  honored  name. 


GEORGE  L.  Mcpherson. 

George  L.  McPherson,  capitalist,  although  one  of  the  more  recent  additions 
to  the  citizenship  of  Portland,  has  for  some  years  been  identified  with  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  as  a  representative  of  its  financial  and 
investment  interests  has  demonstrated  his  worth  as  a  factor  in  the  business  de- 
velopment of  the  northwest.  He  was  born  in  Howell,  Michigan,  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1870.  His  grandfather,  William  McPherson,  was  a  pioneer  merchant  of 
Howell  and  his  father,  E.  G.  McPherson,  a  native  of  Michigan,  became  a 
merchant  of  Howell,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  William  McPherson  & 
Sons,  established  in  1843,  ^^^  >s  a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  Alex- 
ander McPherson  &  Company,  established  in  1865.  His  position  in  the  busi- 
ness circles  of  that  city  was  a  prominent  and  hctfiorable  one. and  the  social 
standing  of  the  family  was  equally  notable.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Rosa  E.  Lee,  was  a  daughter  of  Frederick  J.  Lee,  of  Howell.  Michi- 
gan. In  the  family  were  four  children,  of  whom  George  L.  McPherson  was  the 
eldest,  the  others  were :  John  A.,  who  is  interested  with  his  elder  brother  in  busi- 
ness ;  Isabel,  at  home ;  and  William  McPherson,  III,  who  is  engaged  ,in  merchan- 
dising in  Howell,  Michigan. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  George  L.  McPherson  began  his  edu- 
cation which  was  supplemented  by  study  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
and  in  Eastman's  Business  College,  in  which  he  received  his  commercial  train- 
ing. He  put  his  theoretical  knowledge  to  the  practical  test  during  two  years' 
service  in  the  banking  house  of  Alexander  McPherson  &  Company  at  Howell, 
thus  gaining  his  preliminary  experience  in  financial  circles.  He  then  went  to 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  entered  the  Detroit  National,  now  the  Old  Detroit  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  which  his  uncle,  Alexander  McPherson,  is  president.  There  he 
remained  for  nine  years,  resigning  the  position  of  auditor  upon  the  organization 
of  the  Detroit  Trust  Company,  of  which  he  became  treasurer  and  assistant  sec- 
retary, in  which  position  he  continued  for  two  years.  He  then  resigned  to  come 
to  the  west.  A  review  of  the  business  conditions  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try led  him  to  the  belief  that  upon  the  Pacific  coast  were  the  broadest  opportuni- 
ties to  be  found  and  locating  in  San  Francisco  he  turned  his  attention  to  timber 
investments  and  also  became  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Southern  Humboldt 
Lumber  Company.  In  the  summer  of  1906,  he  came  to  Portland  and  opened 
offices  in  the  Concord  Building.  Since  that  time  he  has  given  his  attention 
principally  to  timber  investment,  and  few  men  are  more  thoroughly  informed 
concerning  the  location  and  value  of  forest  reserves  in  the  west.    His  purchases 
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have  been  most  judiciously  made  and  the  great  Itunber  industries  of  the  Pacific 
afford  a  splendid  market  for  his  property  when  he  desires  to  place  his  holdings 
upon  sale.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  young  men  whom  the  west  are  continually 
attracting  by  reason  of  the  splendid  opportunities  here  offered,  his  keen  dis- 
cernment enabling  him  to  realize  the  value  of  such  opportunities. 


FRANCIS  I.  McKENNA. 

Francis  I.  McKenna,  the  intelligent  direction  of  whose  labors  and  invest- 
ments have  placed  him  in  the  ranks  of  Portland's  prominent  and  wealthy  citi- 
zens, has  been  both  the  architect  and  builder  of  his  fortunes.  Earnest,  self- 
denying  labor  was  his  lot  in  early  manhood,  but  with  ambition  and  ability  to 
work  his  way  upward,  he  has  steadily  progressed  along  lines  of  general  use- 
fulness as  well  as  individual  success.  He  was  born  in  Perry  county,  Ohio, 
February  25,  1859,  ^  son  of  William  and  Charity  (Burgoon)  McKenna,  who 
were  farming  people  of  that  district.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  indicates  his  descent  from  one  of  the  old  cdonial 
families,  the  records  of  the  organization  indicating  that  it  is  through  the  maternal 
line  that  he  came  into  connection  with  this  society.  The  genealogy  record  on  his 
father's  side  is  traced  to  Clan  Mackenna  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  clan 
records  are  now  in  St.  Mary's  Hall  at  Belfast,  Ireland.  On  the  mother's  side 
the  ancestry  is  traced  back  to  Alsace,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  She  was  a 
second  cousin  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  famed  for  having  diplomatically  pre- 
vented foreign  interference  in  the  Civil  war. 

Between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years  Francis  I.  McKenna  attended  the 
district  schools  of  Perry  county,  Ohio,  from  three  to  six  months  each  year. 
Thereafter  he  had  no  school  training  except  about  five  months  devoted  to  a 
normal  course.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  yet  a  child,  and  he  could  make 
no  plans  for  the  future  but  grasped  every  opportunity  from  day  to  day.  With 
ambition  to  obtain  an  education,  the  necessity  for  food  and  clothing  demanded 
his  attention.  However,  he  borrowed  text-bocJcs  and  reference  books  and  ques- 
tioned the  priest,  the  preacher  and  the  teacher  at  every  meeting,  using  every 
available  opportunity  to  promote  his  knowledge  and  thereby  increase  his  use- 
fulness and  his  chances  for  advancement.  He  labored  in  the  mine,  on  the  farm, 
on  railroad  construction  and  with  the  section  gang.  By  the  hardest  kind  of 
common  labor  and  nightly  study  he  was  enabled  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  to 
put  aside  the  garb  of  a  common  workman  and  take  up  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing in  a  country  school.  For  four  years  he  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Ohio  and  for  two  years  was  a  teacher  in  Creighton  College  at  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Abandoning  that  profession  in  1883,  he  afterward  followed  various  pursuits, 
being  for  a  time  an  employe  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  a  com- 
mercial traveling  salesman  and  for  a  short  period  a  retail  drug  merchant.  The 
year  1889  witnessed  his  arrival  in  Portland  and  here  he  tumcS  his  attention  to 
the  real-estate  business,  in  which  the  extent  and  importance  of  his  operations 
have  been  such  as  to  place  him  now  with  the  wealthy  men  of  the  city.  His 
keen  discernment  pointed  out  to  him  judical  investments  and  the  rise  in  prop- 
erty values,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  brought  him  substantial 
returns,  his  sales  furnishing  him  with  ready  capital,  while  his  property  hold- 
ings constitute  for  him  a  splendid  collateral. 

Mr.  McKenna's  study  of  the  situation  in  Portland,  as  bearing  upon  his 
real-estate  affairs,  also  led  him  to  recognize  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the 
city,  and  throughout  the  years  of  his  residence  here  he  has  labored  untiringly, 
earnestly  and  effectively  for  the  improvement,  betterment  and  adornment  of 
Portland.  He  promoted  the  establishment  of  the  first  boulevard  system  of 
Portland,  the  establishment  of  the  Portland  University,  now  the  Columbia  Cd- 
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lege,  and  the  Portland  Board  of  Trade.  He  made  the  first  move  toward  hold- 
ing an  exposition  in  Portland  by  offering  a  resolution  before  the  Board  of 
Trade  calling  for  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  to  plan  for  an  exposition  in 
1902,  which  date  was  later  changed  to  1905.  He  organized  tlie  Portland  Belt 
Line  &  Mount  Hood  Railroad,  which  brought  about  the  construction  of  the 
Portland,  St.  John's  Trautdale  and -Mount  Hood  lines  of  the  Oregon  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company.  Thus  he  has  been  associated  with  many  movements 
in  which  the  public  has  been  a  large  direct  beneficiary,  his  labors  being  on  many 
occasions  a  factor  in  the  movements  which  have  wrought  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Initiative  One  Hundred 
which  started  the  movement  in  the  city  of  Portland  for  civic  betterment  and  for 
the  city  beautiful. 

In  1884  Mr.  McKenna  was  married  in  Chicago  to  Miss  Laura  Linebaugh, 
a  daughter  of  Noah  and  Sarah  (McCaslin)  Linebaugh,  a  granddaughter  of 
Jonas  Linebaugh  and  a  great-granddaughter  of  Susana  Wise,  of  the  Wise  family 
of  Rockingham  county,  Virginia,  who  were  important  factors  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  for  the  freedom  of  America.  Mrs.  McKenna's  mother  was  a  dauglr- 
ter  of  Cunningham  and  Mary  Ann  (Allen)  McCaslin  and  a  granddaughter  of 
James  Allen,  also  of  Revolutionary  war  fame.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKenna 
has  been  bom  a  son,  Coe  A.,  who  was  bom  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  October  22^ 
1887,  and  was  graduated  from  the  George  Washington  University  in  February, 
1910,  and  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

Mr.  McKenna  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  United  Artisans.  In  fact  he  was  the  founder  of  that  highly  successful 
fraternal  beneficiary  society  and  filled  the  office  of  supreme  master  artisan  for 
eleven  years,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  was  editor  of  its  official  paper. 
The  Artisan.  He  now  holds  the  honorary  office  in  the  society  of  senior  past 
supreme  master  artisan.  Strong  in  his  honor  and  his  good  name,  strong  in  his 
ability  to  plan  and  perform,  he  stands  at  the  present  time  where  he  did  in  young 
manhood,  as  the  champion  of  eamest  labor,  honorable  principles  and  progres- 
sive citizenship.  His  own  life  record  proves  the  value  of  each.  He  has  never 
selfishly  centered  his  activities  upon  his  own  interests,  for  while  laudable  ambi-^ 
tion  has  prompted  him  to  labor  diligently  for  the  achievement  of  success,  he  has 
at  the  same  time  done  that  for  Portland  which  entitles  him  to  classificaticm 
with  its  real  upbuilders  and  promoters. 


JOHN  McCOURT. 


John  McCourt,  whose  record  as  lawyer  and  lawmaker  has  gained  him  promi- 
nence as  a  representative  of  the  legal  f ratemity  of  Portland,  is  now  filling  the 
position  of  United  States  attomey  for  Oregon,  to  which  position  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  March,  1908.  He  is  yet  a  young  man,  his  birth  having  occurred  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1874,  in  Listowel,  Canada.  His  parents  were  James  and  Emma  Mc- 
Court, who  resided  in  Canada  until  July,  1874,  when  they  removed  to  California. 
The  father  had  engaged  in  teaching  both  in  Canada  and  in  this  country,  but  in 
1882  his  sight  failed  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  other  business  pursuits. 

Brought  to  the  United  States  in  his  infancy,  John  McCourt  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Califomia  and  in  the  Willamette  University  at  Salem, 
Or^on,  spending  a  year  in  the  literary  department.  He  was  also  for  two  years 
a  law  student  in  that  institution,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  June,  1896. 
The  family  had  removed  from  Califomia  to  Oregon  in  1890,  and  following  his 
graduation  Mr.  McCourt  entered  at  once  upon  the  active  practice  of  law  in 
Salem,  where  he  remained  until  May,  1900,  when  he  removed  to  Pendleton, 
Oregon.  There  he  followed  his  chosen  profession  until  March,  1908,  when  he 
was  appointed  United  States  attomey  for  Oregon  and  removed  to  Portland  to 
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enter  upon  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  here.  While  advancement  at 
the  bar  is  proverbially  slow,  Mr.  McCourt  has  made  substantial  progress,  readily 
mastering  the  intricacies  of  the  law  and  preparing  his  cases  with  great  thorough- 
ness, precision  and  skill.  His  study  and  research  are  so  thorough  that  he  is 
never  surprised  by  some  unexpected  attack,  being  always  fortified  for  defense, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  reaches  for  the  most  vulnerable  points  in  his  opponent's 
armor  and  has  come  up  victor  in  many  a  most  notable  forensic  combat. 

The  public  offices  which  Mr.  McCourt  has  filled  have  all  been  in  the  line  of 
his  profession.  In  June,  1898,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  l^slature  and  repre- 
sented his  district  in  the  special  session  of  that  year  and  the  regular  session  of 
1899.  Thus  he  took  part  in  framing  the  laws  of  the  state  and  in  office  has  also 
aided  in  their  interpretation.  In  April,  1899,  he  was  appointed  assistant  attor- 
ney general,  from  1905  until  1908  deputy  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  sixth 
judicial  district  and  in  March,  1908,  as  previously  stated,  was  appointed  United 
States  attorney  for  Oregon. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1898,  Mr.  McCourt  was  married  in  Salem  to  Miss  Veva 
Boothby,  and  to  them  were  bom  two  sons,  John  Boothby,  now  ten  years  of  age; 
and  Wilbur  Edwin,  died  July  10,  1910,  at  the  age  of  three  years.  Mrs.  McCourt 
is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Boothby,  of  Salem,  who  are  numbered 
among  Oregon's  pioneers. 

Mr.  McCourt  is  justly  accorded  a  place  among  the  prominent  and  representa- 
tive citizens  of  Portland,  for  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  men  whose  enterpris- 
ing spirit  is  used  not  alone  for  their  own  benefit;  he  also  advances  the  general 
good  and  promotes  public  prosperity  by  his  ably  managed  individual  interests, 
thus  placing  this  section  of  the  country  on  a  par  with  the  older  east.  As  Itg^s- 
lator,  attorney  general  and  United  States  attorney  he  has  wcm  high  encomiums 
from  his  fellowmen  by  reason  of  the  fidelity  and  ability  which  he  has  manifested 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 


HARVEY  SAN  FRED  HUDSON. 

Harvey  Sanf red  Hudson  for  many  years  has  been  in  public  life  and  sub- 
ject, therefore,  to  criticism,  which,  however,  on  the  whole  has  been  favorable, 
as  his  record  has  been  characterized  by  unfaltering  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the 
duties  that  have  devolved  upon  him  and  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He  is  num- 
bered among  the  most  widely  known  citizens  of  Oregon  and  at  all  times  those 
who  have  come  in  contact  with  him  have  found  him  genial  and  approachable, 
according  courteous  attention  to  any  matter  presented,  yet  never  allowing  out- 
side interests  to  interfere  where  his  duty  has  been  concerned.  He  is  now  supreme 
master  of  the  United  Artisans. 

Mr.  Hudson  was  bom  in  River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  June  11,  1871.  His  par- 
ents were  William  Shumway  and  Elizabeth  Jane  Hudson.  The  former,  a  Wack- 
smith  by  trade,  came  to  Oregon  with  his  family  in  1874  and  settled  at  Forest 
Grove,  where  he  and  his  wife  now  reside.  The  ancestry  is  traced  back  to  Daniel 
Hudson,  who  came  to  America  in  1639.  Having  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon  and  Pacific  University  of  that  place,  he  continued  his 
education  in  Willamette  University,  at  Salem.  From  his  youth  he  has  been  in- 
terested in  literature  but  politics  is  perhaps  the  dominating  element  in  his  life 
and  he  is  well  known  as  a  f ratemal  speaker.  Almost  continuously  he  has  been 
before  the  public  from  the  age  of  twenty-three  years.  His  services  have  been 
of  a  varied  character  in  all  of,  which  he  has  been  found  loyal  to  the  tmst  re- 
posed in  him  and  capable  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  1896  his  fellow 
townsmen  called  him  to  represent  Washinjfton  county  in  the  state  legislature  and 
he  served  for  one  term  as  a  member  of  the  lower  house.  In  the  same  year  he 
took  active  part  in  the  campaign  in  support  of  Major  McKinley  and  was  effect- 
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ive  in  holding  the  state  in  the  republican  ranks  at  a  time  when  there  was  strong 
tendency  to  advocate  the  silver  standard.  In  1898  he  was'  appointed  deputy 
collector  of  revenue  for  the  district  of  Oregon  and  in  1900  he  was  appointed 
cashier  in  the  collector's  office.  In  the  same  year  he  was  tendered  the  appoint- 
ment of  collector  of  customs  at  Nome,  Alaska,  but  refused  to  consider  the  propo- 
sition. In  1901  he  received  the  appointment  of  general  deputy  collector  for  the 
Pacific  coast  and  in  1902  was  appointed  chief  deputy  when  the  revenue  district 
of  Washington  and  Alaska  was  formed  by  President  Roosevelt.  In  selecting 
an  incumbent  for  office  his  ability  and  loyalty  have  been  recognized  by  those  in 
authority  and  regarding  a  public  office  as  a  public  trust  he  has  ever  endeavored 
to  perform  his  service  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  results  that  are  of  benefit 
in  service  and  creditable  to  himself  and  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Hudson  is  perhaps  as  well  known  in  fraternal  as  in  political  circles  and 
has  long  been  an  active  worker  in  connection  with  diflFerent  organizations.  Since 
1896  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  United  Artisans  and  in  1904  was  elected 
supreme  master,  in  which  position  he  has  since  continued,  covering  a  period  of 
six  consecutive  years.  He  likewise  holds  membership  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen 
and  the  Grange.  He  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  beneficent  principles  of 
these  organizations  which  are  based  upon  mutual  helpfulness  and  a  recognition 
of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

On  the  nth  of  June,  1891,  Mr.  Hudson  was  married  to  Miss  Neva  Abn  Best, 
a  daughter  of  Edward  Best,  Sr.,  and  two  children  have  been  bom  unto  them : 
William  Maurice,  who  is  a  student  in  the  Oregon  Law  School ;  and  Harvey  Ed- 
ward, a  student  in  the  Portland  high  school. 

Mr.  Hudson's  public  service  has  brought  him  a  wide  acquaintance  and  the 
sterling  worth  of  his  character,  his  unfeigned  cordiality  and  genial  manner  have 
gained  him  warm  friends  wherever  he  has  gone.  He  has  that  much  to  be  de-  ' 
sired  quality,  being  able  to  place  those  whom  he  meets  at  ease  in  his  presence 
and  few  men  recognize  as  clearly  the  dividing  line  between  friendliness  and 
familiarity.  His  powers  as  an  organizer  and  manasrer,  too,  have  well  qualified 
him  for  the  duties  which  he  has  undertaken  and  which  have  given  him  promi- 
nence in  various  fields. 


NORRIS  REMEY  COX,  D.  D.  S. 

Dr.  Norris  Remey  Cox,  who  stands  as  one  of  the  foremost  representatives 
of  the  dental  profession,  not  only  in  Portland  but  in  the  state,  having  been 
honored  with  the  presidency  of  the  Oregon  Dental  Society,  while  he  also  aided 
in  framing  the  first  dental  laws  of  the  state,  was  bom  in  Marion  county,  Oregon, 
July  28,  1855.  His  father  William  Cox,  crossed  the  plains  from  Illinois  in 
1847,  settling  at  Salem,  where  he  and  his  father,  Thomas  Cox,  conducted  the 
first  mercantile  establishment  of  the  city.  Shortly  afterward  he  retired  from 
commercial  pursuits,  turning  his  attention  to  farming  that  the  outdoor  life 
might  prove  beneficial  to  his  health,  which  had  become  somewhat  impaired.  He 
then  engaged  in  stock  raising  in  Marion  county  and  at  Walla  Walla  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  place  in  1866,  when  he  was  forty-five  years 
of  age.  He  did  much  to  promote  agricultural  interests  in  Oregon  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  bring  blooded  stock  to  the  state.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
first  to  introduce  harvesters  and  other  farming  machinery  into  Oregon,  and 
his  labors  constituted  important  elements  in  substantial  growth  and  progress 
here.  He  married  Adeline  Saucier,  a  step  daughter  of  William  Crump,  a  pioneer 
of  1846,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  celebrated  Donner  party  from 
which,  however,  he  separated  at  Fort  Hall.  Mrs.  Cox  survived  her  husband 
for  many  years  and  passed  away  in  1903  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.     In 
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their  family  were  seven  children,  of  whom  five  are  yet  living  and  are  residents 
of  Or^on. 

Dr.  G>x,  who  was  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth,  pursued  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Salem  and  in  Willamette  University,  where  he  completed 
his  more  specifically  literary  course.  In  preparation  for  a  professional  career 
he  took  up  the  study  of  dentistry  in  the  spring  of  1878  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  with  the  class  of  1884,  winning  first  honors 
of  that  class.  Dr.  Cox  at  once  returned  to  Oregon  and  settled  at  Portland, 
where  he  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  to  which 
he  has  since  devoted  almost  his  entire  time  and  attention.  He  has  always  stood 
for  high  ideals  and  advanced  standards,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  the  profession,  serving  as  president  of  the  various  local  and 
state  dental  societies,  assisting  in  framing  the  first  law  passed  in  the  state  r^ard- 
ing  dentistry  and  acting  as  secretary  of  the  first  board  of  dental  examiners. 
He  was  also  the  first  dean  of  the  North  Pacific  Dental  College  at  Portland. 
He  is  accorded  a  liberal  patronage  and  exemplifies  all  that  is  progressive  and  of 
practical  value,  his  close  conformity  to  a  high  standard  of  professional  ethics 
winning  him  the  confidence  and  high  regard  of  his  brethren  of  the  dental  fraternity 
as  well  as  of  the  general  public. 

Dr.  Cox  gives  stalwart  support  to  the  republican  party  and  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  since  1890,  being  identified  with  its 
various  branches,  including  capitulary  and  chivalric  Masonry,  while  in  the  Scottish 
Rite  he  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  consistory.  He  also  served 
as  grand  master  of  Oregon  in  1909-10.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum 
and  upon  him  have  been  conferred  the  highest  honors  of  the  state  organization. 
His  religious  faith  is  evidenced  in  his  membership  in  the  Congregational  church 
and  his  devotion  to  the  public  good  is  indicated  in  his  cooperation  in  many  of  the 
projects  and  measures  which  are  directly  beneficial  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
state. 


J.  O.  STOREY. 


There  are  times  when  the  swift  drama  of  business  events  unfolds  a  romance 
of  achievement  that  stirs  the  imagination  and  kindles  the  realization  that  after 
all  we  do  live  in  a  land  of  real  opportunity.  When  such  a  romance  is  heightened 
by  a  success  unaided  and  without  compromise  it  thrills  all  who  become  familiar 
with  it.  In  the  year  1870,  a  lad  of  seven  years  made  the  long  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  with  his  mother,  joined  his  father  in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  and 
at  the  age  of  nine  years  entered  the  employ  of  Hiram  Goddard,  at  that  place. 
Several  decades  passed  and  the  boy,  whose  honor,  business  int^^ty  and  enter- 
prise had  stood  the  test  of  years,  was  called  to  administer  the  estate  of  his 
former  employer.  He  was  himself  at  this  time  a  prominent  Itmiberman  and 
interurban  railway  promoter  of  the  northwest.  Such  is  the  history  of  J.  0. 
Storey,  prominently  associated  with  the  lumber  industry  of  Portland  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Portland,  Eugene  &  Eastern  Railway  Company. 

He  was  bom  in  Throndhjem,  Norway,  March  21,  1863.  His  father,  Charles 
O.  Storey,  came  to  America  in  1868  and  secured  emplo)mient  in  connection  with 
the  lumber  interests  of  Wisconsin  where  he  remained  until  he  answered  the 
final  summons,  passing  away  in  1881  on  the  day  of  President  Garfield's  death. 
His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Pauline  O.  Hoilo,  long  survived  him, 
dying  about  1907.  It  was  in  1870  that  the  mother,  with  her  seven-year-old  sonj 
came  to  the  United  States,  joining  the  husband  and  father  in  La  Crosse,  Wis- 
consin. The  boy  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  city  to  a  limited  extent  and 
at  the  age  of  nine  years  entered  the  employ  of  Hiram  Goddard,  proprietor  of 
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a  sawmill,  in  whose  services  he  remained  for  thirteen  years.  Gradually  he 
worked  his  way  upward,  his  capability  and  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  his  employ- 
er winning  him  promotion  until  he  had  attained  the  responsible  position  of  gen- 
eral manager.  After  five  years'  service  in  that  connection  he  was  appointed 
in  1889  to  the  position  of  postmaster  of  La  Crosse  by  President  Harrison.  He 
remained  the  inctmtibent  in  office  until  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland,  when 
he  resigned  and  for  two  years  represented  the  La  Crosse  Lumber  Company 
upon  the  road  as  a  traveling  salesman.  At  the  time  of  the  financial  panic  of 
1893  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  Exchange  State  Bank  and  during  the  six 
years  of  his  association  therewith  he  was  instnmiental  in  saving  that  institu- 
tion from  failure  by  gaining  for  it  the  support  of  his  Itunbermen  friends  and  so 
managing  its  interests  that  it  was  tided  over  the  critical  period  in  its  history. 
It  was  also  during  that  period  that  Mr.  Storey  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  H. 
Dunlop,  under  the  style  of  the  Storey-Dunlop  Lumber  Company,  with  lumber- 
yards at  Glen  Haven  and  Lancaster,  Wisconsin.  In  1900  they  sold  out  and  Mr. 
Storey  resigned  from  the  bank,  removing  to  Oregon,  where  for  some  time  his 
attention  had  centered  in  recognition  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  state  and 
the  possibilities  here  offered.  He  located  at  Cascade  Locks,  where  he  organized 
the  Storey-Keller  Lumber  Company,  of  which  he  became  president.  They  built 
mills  at  that  point  and  operated  them  for  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Mr.  Storey  disposed  of  his  interests  to  a  new  organization  called  the  Wind 
River  Ltunber  Company.  He  then  went  to  Monahan,  Washington,  where  he 
bought  out  the  Allen  Nelson  Mill  Company  and .  operated  the  plant  for  four 
years.  After  disposing  of  his  interests  at  that  point-  he  organized  the  Storey- 
Brachen  Lumber  Company,  which,  establishing  headquarters  at  Portland,  dealt 
in  timber  lands  until  July  i,  1910.  In  1907  he  became  connected  with  A.  Welch 
in  the  building  of  an  electric  car  line  from  Springfield  to  Eugene,  Oregon,  and 
also  lines  in  the  towns  of  Albany  and  Salem.  These  railway  interests  were 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Portland,  Eugene  &  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Storey  is  the  president.  He  is  still  largely  interested  in  • 
timber  lands,  having  made  extensive  and  judicious  investments  which,  owing 
to  the  increasing  scarcity  and  value  of  lumber  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
will  prove  a  most  gratifying  source  of  revenue.  Moreover,  for  some  years 
after  coming  to  Oregon  Mr.  Storey  was  associated  with  his  first  employer, 
Hiram  Goddard,  in  land  investments  and  owned  immense  tracts  of  timber  lands 
in  Lake  and  Klamath  counties  and  some  in  Crook  county  which  he  still  retains. 
Mr.  Goddard  died  in  June,  1910,  and  Mr.  Storey  has  recently  settled  up  his 
estate.  He  is  likewise  the  owner  of  Deerhom  ranch,  an  eleven  thousand  acre 
stock  farm  on  the  Mckenzie  river,  where  he  engages  in  raising  thoroughbred 
Hereford  cattle  and  Poland  China  hogs.  He  is  likewise  interestwl  in  city  realty 
in  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland  and  Eugene.  His  ramifying  interests  now  cover 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  northwest  and  constitute  an  element  in  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  this  section  of  the  country  as  well  as  a  source  of  individual 
profit. 

From  early  boyhood  days  Mr.  Storey  has  taken  a  deep  and  active  interest  in 
the  significant  political  questions  of  the  day  and  has  ever  championed  the 
cause  of  the  republican  party.  He  was  for  many  years  known  as  the  "kid 
boss"  at  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  being  recognized  as  the  leader  of  his  party,  and 
the  "Storey  faction"  still  exists  there.  At  one  time  he  was  made  the  mayoralty 
candidate  of  La  Crosse  on  the  republican  ticket  and  although  the  democratic 
party  had  a  large  normal  majority  and  placed  its  strongest  candidate  in  the 
field,  he  lost  the  election  by  only  forty-two  votes — sl  defeat  that  had  in  it  the 
qualities  of  victory,  indicating  his  personal  popularity  and  the  confidence  largely 
reposed  in  him  by  the  opposition.  Portland's  progress  is  a  matter  of  keen 
interest  to  him  and  patiently  and  perseveringly  he  labors  for  the  interests  which 
he  deems  valuable  factors  in  the  city's  advancement. 
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On  the  20th  of  December,  1888,  Mr.  Storey  was  married  in  La  Crosse,  Wis- 
consin, to  Miss  Ella  M.  Follmer,  a  daughter  of  Captain  J.  C.  Follner,  a  steam* 
boat  captain  on  the  Mississippi  river.  Two  children  of  this  marriage  are  Susan 
Pauline  and  Bessie  Othela,  aged  respectively  twenty-one  and  nineteen  years. 
The  family  residence  is  at  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Weidler  streets.  The 
parents  and  the  daughters  attend  the  Presbyterian  church  and  Mr.  Storey  also 
holds  membership  with  the  Masons,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America.  He  is  likewise  connected  with  the  Arctic  Club  of  Seattle, 
the  Union  Club  of  Tacoma  and  the  Commercial  Club  of  Portland.  He  has  fol- 
lowed no  fictitious  methods  of  business  but  adheres  closely  to  that  which  is 
honest,  laborious  and  true  and  has,  in  accordance  with  the  great  laws  which 
control  all  legitimate  business,  risen  to  the  forefront  among  Portland's  prom- 
inent men. 


THEODORE  BURNEY  WILCOX. 

Theodore  Bumey  Wilcox,  whose  strong  powers  of  organization  and  execu- 
tive control  have  found  expression  in  the  development  of  the  largest  flour-mill- 
ing enterprise  on  the  Pacific  coast,  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Portland 
Flouring  Mills  Company,  was  bom  in  Agawam,  a  little  New  England  village 
near  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  July  8,  1856.  His  father,  Henry  S.  Wilcox, 
also  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  David  Wilcox,  the 
village  doctor  of  Hebron,  Connecticut,  who  came  from  Wales  in  1835  ^^d  whose 
brother  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Henry  S. 
Wilcox  married  Sarah  Burney,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Bumey,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  from  the  north  of  England  about  1820  and  located  in  Webster, 
Massachusetts.  The  death  of  Henry  S.  Wilcox  occurred  in  his  native  state  in 
1908,  when  he  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  while  his  wife  passed  away  in 
1901  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  Their  family  included  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  still  survives — Mrs.  H.  V.  Crowson,  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 

Theodore  B.  Wilcox,  the  only  son,  was  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  when  he  made  his  initial  step  in  the  busi- 
ness world  as  office  boy  in  the  Hampden  National  Bank  at  Westfield.  It  was 
his  intention  to  learn  the  business,  and  the  thoroughness  which  he  displayed  in 
the  performance  of  every  duty  assigned  him  occasioned  his  selection  when,  in 
1877,  Mr.  Asahel  Bush,  of  the  bank  of  Ladd  &  Bush,  of  Salem,  also  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  found  him  in  the  Hampden  National  Bank  at  Westfield  and 
sent  him  out  to  take  a  position  in  Ladd  &  Tilton's  Bank  in  Portland. 

Through  thirty-three  years*  connection  with  this  city  Mr.  Wilcox  has  made 
steady  progress,  his  efforts  largely  conserving  business  development  which  has 
resulted  in  promoting:  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Portland  as  well  as  his  indi- 
vidual interests.  After  serving  as  teller  in  the  Ladd  &  Tilton  Bank  until  1884, 
he  became  confidential  man  to  W.  S.  Ladd  and  continued  in  that  relation  until 
the  death  of  Mr.  Ladd  in  1893  and  continued  with  Mr.  Ladd's  sons  until  the  end 
of  1894,  when  he  severed  his  active  connection  with  the  bank  in  order  to  devote 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  development  of  his  flour-milling  interests.  In 
1884  he  organized  the  Portland  Flouring  Mills  Company,  taking  over  several 
properties  then  largely  in  bankruptcy.  These  different  enterprises  he  combined 
and  reorganized,  putting  them  upon  a  paying  basis.  The  stock  of  the  company 
was  held  by  Mr.  Wilcox  and  the  Ladd  estate,  W.  S.  Ladd  becoming  president 
of  the  company  with  Mr.  Wilcox  as  general  manager.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
former  in  January,  1893,  Mr.  Wilcox  succeeded  to  the  presidency  and  since  that 
time  has  largely  concentrated  his  efforts  upon  the  development  of  an  enterprise 
which  in  its  magnitude  is  an  indication  of  the  splendid  executive  ability,  keen 
discernment  and  strong  powers  of  organization  which  Mr.  Wilcox  has  brought 
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to  bear  in  its  management.  Coming  of  a  family  that  for  generations  has  been 
connected  with  manufacturing  interests,  he  has  always  been  a  believer  in  the 
efficacy  of  manufacturing  enterprises  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  development  of 
a  community,  and  with  this  principle  in  mind  two  aims  have  been  predominant 
in  his  work;  to  make  the  Portland  Flouring  Mills  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  world;  and  to  promote  the  upbuilding  of  the 
northwest  through  the  benefits  that  must  accrue  by  the  development  and  conduct 
of  a  large  and  successful  enterprise.  From  insignificant  proportions  the  busi- 
ness has  steadily  grown  until  it  is  today  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  on  the 
Pacific  coast  with  a  daily  output  of  over  ten  thousand  barrels.  Oregon  flour 
bearing  the  name  of  Portland,  has  been  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  from 
the  Amur  river  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn, 
to  all  the  Pacific  islands  and  to  various  European  ports.  Through  this  develop- 
ment of  the  flour  trade  and  the  introduction  of  the  output  into  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  through  the  opening  of  new  markets  into  which  other  millers  have 
also  sent  their  products,  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the  northwest  have  been 
greatly  enhanced,  their  products  commanding  better  prices,  whereby  the  general 
prosperity  has  been  greatly  promoted.  At  a  banquet  recently  given  in  honor  of 
J.  J.  Hill,  in  Portland,  Mr.  Hill,  the  railway  magnate,  said:  "Mr.  Wilcox  has 
done  more  than  any  other  man  in  Portland  through  the  fame  of  the  institution 
of  which  he  is  the  head  to  develop  the  commerce  of  the  Columbia  river  and 
gain  recognition  for  the  northwest  throughout  the  world."  Having  spent  his 
early  life  in  the  banking  business,  Mr.  Wilcox  has  always  continued  in  more  or 
less  close  connection  with  financial  affairs,  and  is  interested  in  several  of  the 
leading  banking  institutions  of  the  northwest,  together  with  various  other  enter- 
prises of  Portland  and  the  state.  His  success  finds  its  root  in  his  power  as  an 
organizer  and  his  ability  to  unite  varied  and  ofttimes  seemingly  diverse  interests 
into  a  unified  and  harmonious  whole.  His  initiative  spirit  has  prompted  him  to 
continue  beyond  the  paths  that  others  have  marked  out  into  new  fields  where  his 
intelligently  directed  efforts  and  appreciation  of  opportunity  have  resulted  in 
successful  achievement. 

His  labors,  too,  have  largely  touched  the  general  interests  of  the  northwest. 
He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  development  of  the  Columbia  river  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  shifting  sands  at  its  mouth  forming  a  great  bar,  have 
always  been  a  detriment  to  navigation,  yet,  realizing  the  importance  of  making 
Portland  an  ocean  port,  Mr.  Wilcox  urged  and  solicited  the  government  appro- 
priations for  removing  the  bar,  thus  allowing  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels  to 
reach  the  Portland  docks.  He  was  for  several  years  the  president  of  the  Port 
of  Portland  Commission.  He  has  for  many  years  been  most  effective  in  the 
promotion  work  of  the  Portland  Commercial  Club,  in  the  erection  of  its  build- 
ing and  in  the  organization  of  those  movements  which  have  exploited  the  ad- 
vantages and  promoted  the  interests  of  the  city  and  state,  having  been  chairman 
of  its  executive  committee  for  the  past  six  years.  He  fostered  the  movement  for 
the  organization  of  the  Oregon  Development  League,  of  which  he  has  been  presi- 
dent for  several  years,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  encouraging  of  the  different  com- 
munities throughout  the  state  to  advertise  their  own  sections.  This  movement 
has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  over  one  hundred  different  organizations,  all 
working  along  the  same  lines. 

Although  frequently  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for  public  office,  includ- 
ing the  position  of  governor  and  United  States  senator,  Mr.  Wilcox  has  always 
declined,  preferring  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  his  private  business  inter- 
ests and  to  promote  public  service  through  private  channels.  He  is,  however, 
intensely  interested  in  good  government,  is  public-spirited  and  charitable  and  is 
always  ready  to  aid  the  civic  affairs  when  occasion  demands.  In  1909,  when  a 
thoroughly  reliable  and  influential  man  was  needed  in  the  Portland  water  board 
—a  man  upon  whom  would  larcrely  devolve  the  responsibility  of  investing  the 
three  million  dollar  fund  appropriated  for  doubling  the  supply,  he  was  urged  to 
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accept  that  trust  and  did  so.  He  was  one  of  the  executive  conunittee  of  the 
Lewis  &  Qark  Exposition  and  his  keen  business  discernment  constituted  an  im- 
portant factor  in  its  success.  The  nature  and  magnitude  of  his  JMrork  in  public 
and  private  connections  have  constituted  a  factor  of  Portland's  promotion,  power 
and  prominence,  and  without  invidious  distinction  he  may  be  termed  one  of  the 
foremost  citizens  of  the  northwest. 


T.  S.  McGRATH. 


T.  S.  McGrath  began  his  career  in  Portland  in  1902,  and  during  the  inter- 
vening years  has  made  a  permanent  place  in  the  social  and  commercial  life  of 
this  city.  He  is  very  actively  engaged  in  floating  large  enterprises  and  furnish- 
ing funds  for  growing  concerns  and  is  highly  regarded  in  the  financial  and 
commercial  field.  He  is  also  an  expert  in  commercial  and  financial  law  but  has 
never  applied  for  admittance  to  the  bar,  devoting  all  of  his  talents  to  his  finan- 
cial clients  and  to  his  work  as  counselor,  in  founding  and  reorganizing  com- 
panies that  call  for  skill  beyond  usual  legal  practice.  He  has  traveled  over  and 
thoroughly  explored  the  entire  Pacific  coast  states  and  is  one  of  the  most  fully 
informed  men  in  America  on  the  resources  of  these  states  from  the  Rocky 
mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  acts  as  adviser  to  large  investors  in  water  powers, 
irrigation  projects,  railway  and  lumber  enterprises  and  those  desiring  to  colo- 
nize large  areas  of  undeveloped  land  or  found  new  industries. 

In  his  social  connections  Mr.  McGrath  is  a  member  of  most  of  the  leading 
clubs  but  devotes  nearly  all  his  leisure  to  his  horses.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Portland  Horse  Show  and  is  well  known  in  horse  circles  as  a  very  able 
judge  in  a  horse  ring — in  fact  an  expert  in  that  capacity.  For  many  years  he 
has  acted  as  presiding  judge  at  a  large  number  of  the  great  horse  shows.  He 
is  a  splendid  whip  and  a  fearless  cross-country  and  steeple-chase  rider. 


PORTLAND  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  OREGON. 

On  May  10,  1887,  a  small  body  of  gentlemen  met  in  room  12  of  the  Port- 
land Savings  Bank  Building  to  organize  the  Portland  Trust  Company  of  Oregon. 
On  motion  Captain  Allen  Noyes  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Benjamin  I.  Cohen 
was  appointed  secretary.  The  following  board  of  directors  was  then  elected: 
Captain  Allen  Noyes,  who  at  that  time  was  marine  surveyor,  having  charge  of 
the  interests  of  underwriters  insuring  vessels  trading  to  and  from  this  port;  H. 
L.  Pittock,  manager  of  the  Oregonian  Publishing  Company;  W.  W.  Spaulding, 
wholesale  meats;  William  M.  Gregory,  attorney  at  law;  Qeveland  RockwcU, 
United  States  coast  survey;  Dr.  A.  S.  Nichols,  physician;  D.  Solis  Cohen,  of 
Cohen,  Davis  &  Company ;  A.  F.  Hildreth,  manager  for  Tatum  &  Bowen ;  A.  M. 
Smith,  president  of  Oregon  Pottery  Company;  L.  G.  Qarke,  of  Woodard, 
Clarke  &  Company ;  and  Charles  H.  Woodward,  attorney  at  law.  The  directors, 
having  qualified,  elected  Captain  Allen  Noyes  president;  H.  L.  Pittock  vice 
president;  and  Benjamin  I.  Cohen  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  company's  first  office  was  in  room  12  of  the  Portland  Savings  Bank 
building,  which  was  upstairs  on  the  Second  street  front  of  the  building.  After 
the  company  had  been  in  operation  for  a  short  while  it  removed  to  the  store- 
room upon  the  ground  floor  at  69  Third  street,  where  it  remained  about  three 
years.  It  then  went  to  129  First  street,  and  made  its  home  in  that  location  for 
ten  years ;  then  to  109  Third  street  for  about  five  years.  In  the  fall  of  1905  it 
occupied  its  present  magnificent  building  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Third  and 
Oak  streets,  where  it  owns  one  hundred  feet  square  of  land,  and  where  it  ex- 
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pects  to  make  its  permanent  home.  This  c(Mnpany  rejoices  in  the  name  of  the 
"Oldest  trust  company  in  Oregon."  It  now  conducts  all  branches  of  financial 
business,  including  commercial  banking,  the  handling  of  savings  deposits,  the 
conduct  of  all  kinds  of  trusts,  agency  transactions,  .insurance,  real  estate  and 
in  fact  every  kind  of  business  in  which  a  corporation  can  lawfully  serve  other 
corporations  or  private  individuals.  It  has  a  paid  up  capital  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  with  a  surplus  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  its 
undivided  profits. 

Its  present  oflficers  and  directors  are  as  follows :  oflficers,  H.  L.  Pittock,  presi- 
dent; Emery  Olmsted,  vice  president;  A.  S.  Nichols,  vice  president;  F.  W. 
Leadbetter,  vice  president;  B.  Lee  Paget,  secretary;  C.  W.  DeGraflf,  assistant 
secretary ;  A.  L.  Fraley,  assistant  secretary ;  Harriet  E.  Moorehouse,  superintend- 
ent of  woman's  department;  directors,  H.  L.  Pittock,  A.  F.  Flegel,  Dr.  A.  S. 
Nichols,  David  E.  Johnston,  E.  A.  Noyes,  D.  Solis  Cohen,  J.  Friedenthal,  F.  W. 
Leadbetter  and  Emery  Olmsted. 


WILLIAM  DANA  WHEELWRIGHT. 

William  Dana  Wheelwright,  whose  initiative  spirit  has  largely  revolutionized 
the  lumber  trade  of  the  northwest,  making  Portland  the  center  of  a  most  ex- 
tensive export  business  and  thereby  greatly  iiacreasmg  the  wealth  and  enhancing 
the  commercial  standing  of  the  city,  instituted 'the  movement  that  has  brought 
about  this  result  in  1896,  when  he  organized -The  Pacific  Export  Lumber  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  still  the  president.  His  appreciation  and  utilization  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  northwest  have  brought  him  to  the  eminent  position  which 
he  occupies  in  business  circles.  He  comes-  of  a  family  that  for  many  genera- 
tions has  been  distinctively  American  in  both  the  lineal  and  collateral  branches. 
That  his  ancestors  were  represented  in  active  service  in  the  Continental  army  in 
the  war  for  independence  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

He  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  April,  1849,  in  Valparaiso,  Chili.  His  father, 
Isaac  W.  Wheelwright^  was  of  New  England  birth,  but  in  early  youth  was  at- 
tracted to  South  America  by  the  fact  that  his  brother  William  was  engaged  in 
the  establishment  of  water  and  gas  plants  in  Chili,  in  the  building  of  railroads 
and  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  185 1  and  died  in  Byfield,  Massachusetts,  in  the  summer  of  1895,  in  the 
ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Sarah 
Dana,  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
old  South  church  in  Newbury  port,  Massachusetts.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
spent  some  time  in  the  acquirement  of  his  education  as  a  student  in  Dummer 
Academy  at  Byfield,  Massachusetts,  and  also  in  the  Brown  high  school  of  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts.  He  made  his  initial  step  in  business  life  as  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  in  London,  England,  where  he  had 
gone  in  1863,  when  a  youth  of  fourteen  years.  His  love  for  his  native  land, 
however,  prompted  his  return  after  a  brief  period  spent  abroad  and  he  sought 
and  obtained  a  position  in  the  general  commission  house  of  W.  B.  Reynolds  & 
Company  of  Boston,  with  whom  he  remained  for  eight  years,  gaining  valuable 
experience  in  business  methods  that  has  counted  for  much  in  his  later  career, 
laudable  ambition  prompted  him  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own  account  and 
his  previous  labor  made  this  financially  possible.  In  1872,  therefore,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  lumber  trade  and  operated  as  a  lumber  merchant  in  Boston 
and  in  New  York  through  the  ensuine  twenty-four  years,  which  brought  him  to 
the  year  1896,  when  he  came  to  Portland. 

Studvingr  the  lumber  trade  of  the  country,  and  realizing  that  the  vast  forests 
of  the  Pacific  coast  furnished  a  splendid  opportunity,  Mr.  Wheelwright  crossed 
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the  continent  to  engage  in  the  export  of  lumber  and  organized  The  Pacific  Ex- 
port Lumber  Company,  of  which  he  has  since  been  the  president  and  active 
manager.  Up  to  this  time  the  export  lumber  trade  of  the  northwest  was  an 
unessential  factor  in  the  business  circles  of  this  section  of  the  coimtry.  An  oc- 
casional cargo  was  shipped  to  China  or  South  America  in  an  old-fashioned 
"wind  jammer/'  so  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  picHieer 
in  the  movement  of  handling  Oregon's  most  important  staple  by  means  of  steam- 
ers. With  his  broad  knowledge  of  the  lumber  trade,  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
success,  and  his  ready  adaptability  to  enable  him  to  master  the  new  conditions  of 
trade  in  a  growing  western  country,  he  bent  his  energies  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  business  that  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  industries  of  Portland. 
It  is  now  no  unusual  occurrence  for  four  or  five  first  class  steamers,  each  carry- 
ing from  three  to  four  million  feet  of  lumber,  to  be  seen  loading  in  the  harbor  at 
the  same  time,  preparatory  to  delivering  the  product  of  the  mills  of  Portland 
to  various  markets  of  the  world. 

Naturally  Mr.  Wheelwright's  cooperation  has  been  sought  in  other  lines  and 
he  filled  the  ofiice  of  president  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  during 
the  year  1905.  Moreover  he  has  been  identified  with  the  organized  movement 
for  the  development  and  extension  of  Portland's  trade  relations. 

Along  more  strictly  social  lines  Mr.  Wheelwright  is  known  as  a  member  of 
the  Arlington  Qub  and  was  honored  with  its  presidency  for  three  terms.  He 
likewise  belongs  to  the  Union  League  Qub  of  New  York  and  the  Multnomah 
A:thletic  Qub.  That  scientific  research  is  one  of  the  interests  of  his  life  is  indi- 
cated by  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Archaeological  Society.  His  public 
spirit  finds  expression  in  many  tangible  ways  and  he  was  one  of  the  original 
directors ,  and  trustees  of  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition  and  during  exposition 
year  served  as  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Moreover  he  is  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Open  Air  Sanitorium  for  tuberculosis  patients.  He  enjoys  much  more 
than  a  local  reputation  as  an  orator  and  is  frequently  called  upon  to  deliver 
addresses  before  universities,  coll^fes,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  These  indicate  broad  reading,  thorough  study 
and  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  vital  questions  and  problems  of  tli 
day.  His  activities  have  largely  touched  the  general  interests  of  society  to  their 
betterment,  and  Portland  has  benefited  by  his  cooperation  and  initiative  spirit  in 
many  ways. 


CLEMENT  L.  McKENNA. 

Qement  L.  McKenna,  identified  with  Portland's  interests  since  the  8th  of 
February,  1893,  and  the  promotion  of  activity  in  the  real-estate  field,  has  worked 
his  way  upward  to  a  position  of  prominence  and  by  the  pursuit  of  a  persistent 
purpose  has  attained  a  most  satisfactory  reward.  His  birth  occurred  on  a  farm 
in  Perry  county,  Ohio,  April  7,  1864,  and  he  was  the  youngest  of  the  family  of 
William  and  Charity  (Burgoon)  McKenna.  The  father  died  when  the  son  was 
only  three  years  of  age  and  by  his  mother's  death  'he  was  left  an  orphan  when 
only  ten  years  of  age.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  old  colonial  families 
that  was  established  in  Maryland  in  1740,  and  several  representatives  of  the 
name  participated  in  the  Revolutionary  war  as  members  of  the  Continental 
armv,  including  Henry  Baker,  who  was  a  lieutenant  of  a  Maryland  r^ment 

Among  his  direct  descendants  Qement  L.  McKenna  is  numbered.  At  the 
time  of  his  mother's  death  the  family  was  scattered  and,  being  left  without  finan- 
cial resources,  he  had  to  provide  for  his  own  support  while  pursuing  his  studies. 
His  education  was  obtained  in  the  common  and  hig^h  schools,  although  he  did 
not  graduate.  He  worked  at  almost  any  kind  of  labor  that  he  could  secure  that 
would  yield  him  an  honest  living.    His  first  service  after  leaving  the  old  home 
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was  that  of  cliore  boy  in  a  hotel,  where  he  was  given  his  board  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  school.  On  leaving  his  native  state  he  became  a  cowboy  on  the 
western  plains,  but,  ambitious  to  improve  his  education,  he  pursued  a  high-school 
course  and  then  began  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen years.  During  the  vacation  periods  he  worked  in  the  car  shops  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  being  first  employed  as  a  common  laborer  but  soon  afterward  being 
^yen  charge  of  a  gang  of  car  builders.  Removing  to  Nebraska  he  secured  a 
school  there,  but  before  the  term  opened  he  received  a  call  to  take  a  class  in  the 
Creighton  University  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  accepted  this  the  better  offer.  He 
was  quite  young  for  such  a  position,  being  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  but 
his  service  proved  altogether  acceptable  during  the  two  years  of  his  connection 
with  the  university.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health  and 
turned  his  attention  to  merchandising  in  a  country  town  called  Forest  City, 
Nebraska,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  nephew  under  the  firm  name  of  McKenna 
&  McConnell. 

The  partners  were  very  young,  Mr.  McKenna  being  then  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  while  the  junior  member  was  a  youth  of  seventeen,  but  they  were 
resolute,  determined  young  men  and  the  business  grew;  success  attending  their 
efforts  from  the  beginning.  Later  the  junior  partner  decided  to  study  the  drug 
business,  so  he  sold  his  interest  to  A.  P.  McKenna,  an  older  brother  of  our  sub- 
ject. The  store  was  then  conducted  under  the  firm  style  of  McKenna  Brothers 
and  later  they  removed  to  the  new  town  of  Gretna,  Nebraska,  opening  the  pio- 
neer general  mercantile  establishment  of  that  place.  They  also  extended  their 
efforts  to  other  lines  until  their  business  amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually  and  included  the  buying  of  grain  and  the  handling  of  all  farm  pro- 
ducts. After  several  years  the  elder  brother  retired  from  the  firm  and  Clement 
L.  McKenna  conducted  the  business  alone  for  several  years.  He  then  sold  his 
stock  and  property  there  and  came  to  Portland,  believing  that  broader  oppor- 
tunities could  be  secured  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1893,  Mr.  McKenna  reached  his  destination  and  es- 
tablished a  real-estate  office  in  Portland.  From  the  b^^ning  of  his  residence 
here  he  has  prospered  in  his  undertakings  and  at  the  same  time  his  efforts  have 
been  of  a  character  which  have  contributed  to  general  progress  and  improve- 
ment, as  well  as  to  individual  success.  He  had  been  here  for  but  a  comparatively 
brief  period  when  he  was  offered  the  position  of  supreme  secretary  of  the  United 
Artisans,  a  new  fraternal  order  that  was  just  beine  organized.  He  accepted  and 
still  holds  this  position,  having  been  unanimously  chosen  for  the  office  at  each 
succeeding  election.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  his  operations  in  real-estate 
and  with  belief  in  Portland  and  its  future  he  invested  largely  in  property  here 
and  has  acquired  a  comfortable  fortune,  which  is  invested  in  city  realty  and 
Or^[on  farm  lands.  He  is  seldom,  if  ever,  ait  fault  in  matters  of  business  judg- 
ment and  hence  he  has  made  no  mistake  in  buying  and  selling  property,  so 
handling  his  operations  that  substantial  success  has  resulted  therefrom. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1887,  Mr.  McKenna  was  married  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet McCormick,  of  Somerset,  Ohio,  who  died  in  April,  1891,  leaving  two 
daughters,  Mary  Pearl  and  Margaret,  both  of  whom  are  now  attending  college. 
On  the  9th  of  April,  1902,  Mr.  McKenna  wedded  Miss  Josephine  L.  Leach,  of 
Portland,  and  they  have  two  sons:  Qement  L.,  bom  April  il,  1905;  and  Francis 
W.,  born  January  28,  1908. 

Home  and  business  interests  have  not  altogether  monopolized  the  attention 
and  efforts  of  Mr.  McKenna.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  known  prominently  in 
other  connections.  His  military  record  covers  service  with  Company  A  of  the 
First  Regiment  of  the  Oregon  National  Guard.  This  was  a  special  company, 
one  of  the  requirements  of  enlistment  beine  that  the  applicant  be  six  feet  tall  or 
more.  The  only  active  service  seen  bv  bis  comnanv  was  when  the  regiment  was 
called  to  quiet  a  strike  of  the  Astoria  fishermen.  Mr.  McKenna  belongs  to  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  also  holds  membership  in  various  frater- 
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nal  organizations,  including  the  United  Artisans,  Modem  Woodmen  of 
America,  Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen  and  the  Homesteaders.  The  hope 
that  led  him  to  come  to  the  west  has  been  more  than  realized,  and  appreciative 
of  the  chances  here  afforded  he  has  so  conducted  his  interests  as  to  win  substan- 
tial success,  while  at  the  same  time  his  well  defined  personal  traits  of  character 
have  established  him  firmly  on  the  high  plane  of  public  respect  and  regard. 


HENRY  McKINNELL,  M.  D. 

No  history  of  Portland  would  be  considered  complete  or  satisfactory  with- 
out extended  mention  of  Dr.  Henry  McKinnell,  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians 
of  the  city,  who  remained  throughout  the  period  of  his  residence  here  an  ex- 
ponent of  all  that  is  highest,  best  and  most  advanced  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  of  all  that  is  most  worthy  and  honorable  in  man's  relations  to  his 
fellowmen.  With  the  dignified  bearing  and  courtly  manner  of  the  old  school 
southern  gentleman,  he  moved  among  his  fellows  honored  by  all  for  his  genuine 

worth. 

He  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  May  i6,  1805.  His  father,  James 
McKinnell,  was  a  native  of  Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  and,  having  come  to  the 
new  worid,  was  married  in  Baltimore  to  Mrs.  Mary  Craigh  White,  a  widow 
who  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  They  had  four  children,  of  whom  Henry 
McKinnell  was  the  eldest  son.  The  father  was  in  early  life  a  sea  captain  but 
left  the  sea  before  his  marriage  and  settled  in  Baltimore,  where  he  probably 
devoted  his  life  to  merchandising.  At  all  events,  his  son  Henry  McKinnell 
entered  the  mercantile  field  at  an  early  age  and  later  became  a  commission 
merchant,  conducting  business  along  that  line  in  New  Orleans  for  seven  years. 
Subsequently  he  became  associated  with  a  brother  in  Cincinnati.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  resident  of  Maryland  in  the  '30s,  for  about  1835  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  Baltimore  in  the  state  legislature  at  Annapolis.  About  1840  he  was 
chosen  colonel  of  the  artillery  company  of  Baltimore  and  it  was  soon  after  t&at 
the  company  was  called  out  to  protect  a  convent  against  a  mob. 

In  his  twenty-sixth  year  Dr.  McKinnell  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Julia  Hoffman,  who  was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  bom  on  the  29th  of  August, 
1807.  She  was  a  young  woman  of  great  honesty  of  character,  imbued  at  all 
times  with  high  religious  principles  and  an  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration 
for  everything  beautiful  in  nature.  Her  father  was  bom  in  Holland  and  at 
one  time  owned  a  large  sugar  refinery  in  Baltimore.  Her  mother  was  a  wc^nan 
of  strong  and  lovely  character,  which  left  its  impress  upon  the  daughter. 

While  business  interests  claimed  the  attention  of  Dr.  McKinnell  for  a  number 
of  years,  he  had  beg^n  the  study  of  medicine  early  in  life.  He  soon  gave  it  up, 
however,  and  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  homeopathy  into  the  United  States 
that  his  interests  revived.  He  first  practiced  his  profession  outside  of  his 
numerous  relations  after  his  arrival  in  southern  Oregon.  In  company  with 
Judge  Hoffman  and  his  family,  of  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  the  former  a  brother 
of  Mrs.  McKinnell,  the  Doctor  and  his  wife  left  Covington,  Indiana,  and  started 
upon  the  long  journey  across  the  plains  on  the  13th  of  April,  1853.  They  ar- 
rived in  southern  Oregon  late  in  October,  after  a  perilous  joumey,  in  which  they 
were  constantly  in  danger  of  attack  from  the  hostile  Indians,  while  the  hard- 
ships of  the  joumey  at  that  time  made  the  trip  a  most  difficult  and  irksome  one. 

In  1855  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McKinnell  came  to  Portland  en  route  to  Puget  Sound, 
but  while  tarrying,  as  they  supposed  temporarily,  at  the  Old  Metropolis,  which 
was  a  splendid  hotel  for  that  early  day,  the  Doctor  was  called  upon  by  some 
of  the  adherents  of  homeopathy  to  exercise  his  professional  skill  and  by  them 
was  urged  to  remain  in  Portland.  This  he  decided  to  do  and  for  some  years 
was  the  only  "new  school"  physician  in  this  city.    He  continued  in  active  practice 
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here  for  many  years,  having  an  extensive  patronage  and  at  all  times  rendering 
service  of  great  value  for  he  kept  in  toudi  with  the  trend  of  progress  along 
professional  lines,  carrying  his  research  and  investigation  far  and  wide  into 
the  realm  of  medical  science.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  pioneers  but  also  one 
of  the  most  capable  and  honored  physicians  throughout  his  connection  with 
professional  ranks  in  Portland. 

His  political  allegiance  was  given  to  the  democracy  and  he  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  among  the  party  leaders  here.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were 
members  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  and  the  weight  of  their  influence 
was  ever  on  the  side  of  right,  justice  and  truth.  Dr.  McKinnell  passed  away  in 
San  Francisco,  California,  September  29,  1893,  and  on  the  9th  of  October  follow- 
ing his  remains  were  interred  in  the  Portland  cemetery.  He  had  reached  the 
venerable  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  four  months  and  thirteen  days.  A  long 
life  of  great  usefulness  was  thus  closed  but  his  memory  is  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  many  who  knew  him  and  who  honored  him  no  less  for  his  personal 
worth  than  his  professional  ability. 


JUDGE  REUBEN  PATRICK  BOISE. 

0' 

When,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  Judge  Reuben  Patrick  Boise  retired 
from  the  bench  he  thus  terminated  the  longest  period  ever  served  by  any  judge 
in  Oregon  and  eight  years  more  in  public  ofiice  made  his  active  official  career 
cover  a  period  of  forty-three  years.  The  record  of  ho  Oregon  official  has  been 
more  faultless  in  honor,  fearless  in  conduct  or  stainless  in  reputation.  The 
history  of  the  judiciary  of  the  state  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of 
him,  for  his  name  is  written  high  on  the  keystone  of  the  legal  arch. 

From  the  date  of  his  birth  in  Blandford,  Massachusetts,  June  9,  1818,  until 
his  death  in  Salem,  Oregon,  on  the  loth  of  April,  1907,  his  life  was  one  of  un- 
tiring activity  and  usefulness.  Following  his  graduation  from  Williams  Col- 
1^  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1843  he  prepared  for  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Massachusetts  bar  in  1847.  He  then  practiced  law  in  his  native 
state  until  1850,  but  the  west,  with  its  broadening  opportunity,  called  him  and 
by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  he  made  his  way  to  Oregon.  The  year  fol- 
lowing his  arrival — 185 1 — he  was  appointed  by  Judge  Pratt  to  the  position  of 
district  attorney  and  the  following  year  was  elected  to  the  office  by  the  terri- 
torial legislature.  In  1854,  in  connection  with  James  K.  Kelly  and  D.  R.  Bige- 
low,  he  prepared  the  first  code  of  Oregon  laws  and  in  many  ways  was  closely 
associated  with  shaping  the  policy  and  molding  the  destiny  of  Oregon  during  its 
territorial  days  and  in  the  opening  years  of  statehood.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  territorial  legislature  and  represented  Polk  county  in  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, his  knowledge  of  law  enabling  him  to  aid  largely  in  framing  the  organic 
law  of  the  state. 

In  1857  he  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  for  the  Oregon  territory  and  continued  in  the  office  tmtil  the 
admission  of  the  state  to  the  Union.  He  was  then  elected  one  of  the  first 
supreme  judges,  serving  until  1870,  when  he  was  reelected  but  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  a  threatened  contest  of  election.  He  resumed  the  private  practice  of 
law  but  the  value  of  his  service  was  too  widely  recognized  to  permit  him  to  re- 
main long  in  private  life  and  in  1874  he  was  elected  one  of  the  capitol  building 
commissioners.  In  1876  he  was  again  elected  supreme  judge,  serving  until 
1878,  when  the  legislature  divided  the  supreme  and  circuit  judges  into  distinct 
classes.  He  was  then  appointed  by  Governor  Thayer  one  of  the  supreme  judges 
and  served  until  1880.  His  preference,  however,  was  for  circuit  court  work 
and  in  that  year  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  third  judicial  district,  comprising 
the  counties  of  Marion,  Linn,  Polk,  Yamhill  and  Tillamook,  continuing  in  that 
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position  by  reelection  until  1892.  Resuming  the  practice  of  law,  he  continued 
a  member  of  the  Salem  bar  from  1892  until  1898,  when  he  was  again  elected 
judge  of  the  third  judicial  district  and  remained  upon  the  bench  until  July, 
1904,  when  he  retired  from  public  life  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-six  years. 
He  served  on  the  supreme  bench  for  seventeen  years  and  on  the  circuit  bench 
for  eighteen  years,  his  thirty-five  years'  service  constituting  the  longest  period 
of  any  judge  in  the  state.  Eight  years  more  as  a  public  servant  made  his  active 
official  career  cover  forty-three  years — said  by  ex-Governor  Greer  to  be  the  long- 
est official  record  of  any  resident  of  Oregon. 

Judge  Boise  always  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  his  influence  being 
found  on  the  side  of  progress  and  advancement  and  constituting  a  weighty  ele- 
ment for  success  in  that  direction.  He  was  a  fluent  speaker  and  delivered  many 
notable  addresses  before  the  Pioneer  Society,  the  State  Historical  Society  and 
the  State  Bar  Association,  while  the  address  which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  the  unveiling  of  the  Jason  Lee  monument  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
statehood  displayed  great  eloquence  and  literary  ability.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  educational  progress,  was  a  member  of  the  first  school  board  of  Portland 
and  at  different  times  served  as  a  trustee  and  member  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  State  Agricultural  G>llege  at  G>rvallis ;  of  La  Creole  Academy  at  Dallas ; 
Willamette  University  at  Salem;  and  the  Pacific  University  of  Forest  Grove, 
the  last  named  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  also 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  agricultural  development  of  Oregon  and  at  his 
death  owned  twenty-five  hundred  acres  near  Dallas,  a  part  of  which  was  his 
donation  claim,  secured  from  the  government  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Or^;oo. 
He  also  owned  one  hundred  acres  adjoining  the  Indian  school  near  Salem 
and  the  home  farm  of  sixty  acres  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Salem.  He 
was  five  times  elected  master  of  the  Oregon  state  grange,  was  many  times  a 
delegate  to  the  national  grange  and  contributed  in  substantial  measure  to  the 
development  and  progress  along  agricultural  lines,  his  own  farming  interests 
proving  the  possibility  for  the  production  of  many  kinds  of  fruit  and  cereal  in 
the  northwest. 

Judge  Boise  was  married  twice.  In  1851,  in  San  Francisco,  he  wedded 
Ellen  Frances  Lyon,  to  whom  he  plighted  his  troth  before  leaving  Massachu- 
setts, and  who  with  her  parents  came  around  Cape  Horn  that  year.  Three 
children  of  that  marriage  survive:  Fisher  A.,  now  a  resident  of  Dallas;  Reuben 
P.,  of  Salem;  and  Whitney  L.,  of  Portland,  who  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.  In  1867  Judge  Boise  wedded  Miss  Emily  A.  Pratt,  of  Worcester  Mass- 
achusetts, who  with  their  only  daughter  lives  at  Salem.  The  other  daughter 
of  this  union,  Ellen  S.  Boise,  was  drowned  at  North  Beach  in  1891. 

When  Judge  Boise  passed  away  his  high  standing  as  a  man  and  citizen  and 
as  a  representative  of  the  judiciary  of  the  state  was  indicated  in  the  articles 
and  editorials  which  filled  the  Oregon  press,  commenting  upon  his  long  and 
honorable  service.  Moreover,  at  the  time  of  his  demise  all  courts  adjourned, 
all  bar  associations  and  public  bodies  passed  resolutions  and  the  leading  public 
officials  attended  the  funeral  services.  Associate  Justice,  now  Chief  Justice 
Moore,  of  the  supreme  court,  said  of  him:  "Judge  Boise  has  probably  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  systematize  the  practice  of  law  in  this  state  and 
raise  it  to  a  higher  standard.  He  was  a  man  whose  ability  and  integrity  were 
recognized  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  work  stands  as  a  monument  to  his  glory. 
He  and  Judge  Williams  have  played  a  great  part  in  formulating  the  practice  of 
our  courts." 

At  the  funeral  services  his  lifelong  friend,  Hon.  George  H.  Williams,  paid 
to  him  the  following  tribute:  "I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say:  Our  departed 
friend  comes  down  to  his  grave  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors.  He  did  not 
attain  the  highest  office  in  the  grift  of  the  people  but  the  position  to  which  he 
was  elected  he  filled  with  fidelity  and  a  high  and  honorable  sense  of  duty. 
'Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise ;  act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor 
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lies.'  Judge  Boise  acted  well  his  part,  for  which  praises  and  honor  are  due  to 
his  memory.  Few  men  have  been  more  fortunate  than  Judge  Boise  was  in  his 
life.  He  was  fortunate  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  family,  fortunate  in  his  friends,  fortu- 
nate in  those  circtunstanccs  which  conducted  to  his  comfort  and  especially  fortu- 
nate in  retaining  his  faculties  unimpaired  to  the  close  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 
Judge  Boise,  when  living,  was  the  oldest  lawyer  in  the  state  and  now  he  is  gone. 
I  am  the  oldest  lawyer  and  as  my  relations  to  him  were  quite  intimate  I  feel 
like  one  who  treads  alone  *some  banquet  hall  deserted.'  When  I  came  to  Ore- 
gon, now  nearly  fifty-four  years  ago,  Judge  Boise  was  in  active  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  was  prosecuting  attorney,  while  I  was  judge  in  this  district, 
and  made  an  able  and  efficient  officer.  Since  then  for  the  most  part  of  the  time 
he  has  been  judge  of  the  supreme  or  district  courts  and  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  he  was  an  upright  and  impartial  judge.  Judge  Boise  in  his 
private  life  was  irreproachable  and  his  public  life  was  above  suspicion.  When 
a  man  has  reached  the  great  age  of  Judge  Boise,  honored  and  respected  as  he 
was,  there  is  no  occasion  to  mourn  over  his  departure.  It  is  just  as  natural  to 
die  as  it  is  to  live — ^all  must  die — every  blade  of  grass,  every  flower,  every  tree, 
every  living  creature  must  die;  it  is  the  inevitable  law  of  nature  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  acquiesce  as  cheerfully  as  we  can  in  this  unchanging  and  universal  law. 
I  know  that  when  death  severs  the  ties  of  family  and  kindred  it  is  natural  for 
the  bereaved  to  experience  a  sense  of  sorrow,  but  this  sorrow  is  greatly  alleviated 
when  those  who  are  left  behind  can  look  back  upon  the  record  that  the  departed 
one  has  made  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  Springtime  is  a  suitable  time  for  an 
old  man  to  take  his  departure  from  this  world.  When  the  trees  are  putting 
forth  their  leaves  and  the  buds  and  blossoms  begin  to  appear  and  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing and  the  birds  are  singing,  and  when  all  nature  is  putting  on  the  habiliments 
of  a  new  life,  it  is  fitting  that  an  old  man  should  pass  out  of  the  winter  of  his 
life  into  the  springtime  of  another  and  better  existence.  When  the  sun  goes 
down  it  reflects  upon  the  clouds  that  hang  upon  the  horizon  a  golden  hue  and 
when  a  man  like  Judge  Boise  dies  the  record  of  his  life  reflects  upon  those  who 
stir\'ive  a  radiance  that  resembles  tiie  glory  of  the  setting  sun.  Whatever  may 
befall  our  friend  in  another  state  of  existence  we  can  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  will  receive  his  reward  for  the  good  deeds  done  in  the  body  and  we  can 
all  join  as  we  sit  around  his  lifeless  remains  in  saying  in  the  sincerity  of  our 
hearts,  *Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  rest  in  peace.' 
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B.  LEE  PAGET. 


Becoming  identified  with  the  Pacific  coast  country  in  the  years  of  his  early 
manhood,  B.  Lee  Paget  has,  in  the  intervening  period,  made  substantial  progress 
in  lines  of  labor  where  only  eflFort  and  fidelity  win  reward,  and  is  now  active 
in  financial  circles  as  the  secretary  of  the  Portland  Trust  Company  of  Ore^^on. 
Bom  in  Burnett,  Somersetshire,  England,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1864,  he  is  a 
son  of  Edward  and  Sarah  Paget.  He  attended  the  grammar  school  of  Bristol, 
England,  but  put  aside  his  text-books  before  his  fourteenth  birthday  in  order 
that  he  might  enter  a  wholesale  grocery  house  as  apprentice.  Recognizing  the 
restriction  of  labor  in  his  native  land,  he  resolved  to  seek  and  improve  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  new  world,  and  in  18^  arrived  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  California, 
where  for  one  year  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  dealer  in  te'\. 

In  July  of  1889  Mr.  Paget  arrived  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  after  acting 
for  a  time  as  bookkeeper  for  the  firm  of  Cohen,  Davis  &  Company,  accepted 
a  similar  position  with  Kelly,  Dunne  &  Company.  He  was  next  given  charge  of 
the  office  of  the  great  department  store  of  Meier  &  Frank  Company,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years,  leaving  that  position  of  large  responsibility  to  accept 
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one  of  even  great  importance,  becoming  secretary  of  the  Portland  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Oregon  on  the  ist  of  January,  1902.  This  relation  still  continues  and 
he  has  since  been  active  in  the  management  of  financial  interests  controlled  by 
the  corporation  which  is  the  oldest  trust  company  in  Oregon.  Each  change  that 
he  has  made  in  position  has  indicated  a  step  forward,  bringing  him  a  broader 
outlook  and  wider  opportunities,  until  he  now  stands  in  a  conspicuous  position 
among  the  business  men  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Paget's  activities  have  also  touched  other  lines  bearing  upon  public 
progress  and  improvement  as  well  as  individual  success.  For  three  years  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  Portland  Board  of  Trade,  and  for  two  years  was  president 
of  the  Oregon  State  Poultry  Association.  He  has  been  the  candidate  of  the 
prohibition  party  for  state  senator,  mayor  of  Portland  and  other  offices.  His 
fraternal  relations  are  with  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  the  Grange,  and  a  genial 
nature  manifested  in  unfeigned  cordially  makes  him  appreciative  of  the  soda! 
amenities  of  life.  He  has  labored  as  well  for  the  moral  progress  of  the  city  with 
which  he  has  allied  his  interests  and  has  for  many  years  been  crfiicially  connected 
with  the  Taylor  street  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  For  three  years  he  served  as 
superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school  and  for  one  year  was  president  of  the  Mult- 
nomah county  Sunday  school  association.  In  1908  he  was  a  del^;ate  to  the 
quadrennial  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  held  in  Baltimore, 
and  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  treasurer  of  the  laymen's  association  of  the 
Oregon  Methodist  conference. 

Pleasantly  situated  in  his  home  life,  Mr.  Paget  was  married  February  11, 
1891,  in  Portland,  to  Margaret,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  John  F. 
Caples,  one  of  Oregon's  most  distinguished  and  most  loved  pioneer  citizens. 
Their  children  are  Merwyn  E.  and  Lowell  C,  aged  respectfully  seventeen  and 
thirteen  years.  With  various  activities  claiming  his  attention,  Mr.  Paget's 
interest  yet  centers  in  his  home  and  in  those  questions  which  affect  the  general 
welfare  of  society,  his  influence  being  found  on  the  side  of  progress,  reform  and 
improvement. 


FRANK  F.  FREEMAN. 


Frank  F.  Freeman,  attorney  at  law,  who  since  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
June,  1896,  has  engaged  in  practice  in  Portland,  his  native  city,  was  bom  June  4, 
1877.  His  parents  were  John  Marcus  and  Margaret  E.  (Smith)  Freeman.  Fol- 
lowing his  graduation  from  the  Portland  high  school,  he  pursued  his  more  spe- 
cifically classical  course  in  the  University  of  Oregon.  In  preparation  for  the 
bar  he  attended  Michigan  University  as  a  student  in  the  law  department,  and 
was  graduated  LL.  B.  in  1897.  Previously,  however,  he  had  been  a  law  stu- 
dent in  the  offices  of  Rodney  L.  Glisan,  of  the  firm  of  Williams,  Wood  &  Linthi- 
cum,  and  Cox,  Cotton,  Teal  &  Minor.  In  June,  1896,  he  successfully  passed  the 
required  examination  at  Salem  that  secured  his  admission  to  the  bar,  but  being 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  not  allowed  to  practice  until  he  attained  his 
majority.  He  therefore  spent  the  year  1897  as  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Oregon,  and  in  1898  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  Oregon  Regiment,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  expedition  to  the  Philippines.  He  was  detailed  on  special  serv- 
ice as  a  scout  and  general  utility  man  from  general  headquarters,  taking  a  very 
active  part  in  the  campaign  as  a  scout.  After  his  return  home  he  was  made 
captain  on  General  Beebe's  staff  of  the  Oregon  National  Guards,  and  is  today 
a  prominent  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Spanish-American  War 
Veterans,  being  commander  of  the  first  camp  of  that  order. 

Immediately  after  his  return  from  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Freeman  entered 
upon  practice  in  his  native  city  and  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Veazie  &  Free- 
man until  1906,  since  which  time  he  has  been  alone  in  general  practice.    Although 
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<Mie  of  the  younger,  he  is  also  one  of  the  more  successful  representatives  of  the 
bar  who  at  the  outset  of  his  professional  career  realized  that  merit  and  capa- 
bility are  the  source  of  all  advancement  in  the  legal  profession.  The  great  pre- 
cision with  which  he  has  prepared  his  cases  and  the  strong  and  logical  manner 
in  which  he  has  presented  them  have  constituted  salient  forces  in  his  success. 

In  1902  Mr.  Freeman  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Tongue,  a  daughter  of 
Congressman  Thomas  H.  Tongue,  and  they  reside  at  No.  303  North  Twenty- 
third  street.  The  military  chapter  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Freeman  covers  his  con- 
nection with  the  Second  Oregon  Volunteers  and  his  social  nature  finds  expres- 
sion in  his  membership  in  the  University  and  Multnomah  Clubs,  in  both  of  which 
organizations  he  is  popular.  Moreover,  he  is  recognized  as  an  active  republi- 
can, a  leader  in  the  local  ranks  of  the  party,  and  not  without  influence  in  its 
state  councils.  In  1907  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  general 
assembly,  but  whether  in  office  or  out  of  it  he  stands  for  all  that  is  progressive 
in  citizenship  and  may  be  said  in  this  respect  to  be  a  practical  idealist,  for 
while  he  latx)rs  for  results  that  would  greatly  improve  existing  conditions  in 
government  service,  he  yet  believes  in  the  employment  of  methods  which  appeal 
to  the  sane,  sound  judgment  of  the  people  at  large. 


GEORGE  WINTERMUTE  HAZEN. 

George  Wintermute  Hazen,  whose  success  is  attested  by  the  important  and 
extensive  clientage  accorded  him  in  the  practice  of  law,  as  well  as  by  the 
concensus  of  public  opinion  which  names  him  with  the  prominent  attorneys 
of  this  city,  was  bom  at  No.  251  Center  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1852.    His  grandfather,  George  W.  Hazen,  was  a  judge  of  Belmont 
county,  Ohio,  and  the  Masonic  organization  there  was  named  Hazen  Lodge 
in  his  honor.    His  father,  David  H.  Hazen,  now  deceased,  read  law  with  Gov- 
ernor Shannon  of  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  and  practiced  as  the  partner  of  his 
former  preceptor  before  removing  to  Pittsburg.     He  married  Sarah  J.  Ewing, 
a  daughter  of  W.  D.  Ewing,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Ohio  and  Pittsburg,  who 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome  when  Abraham  Lincoln  passed  throu^  that 
city  en  route  to  Washington  in  1861,  on  which  occasion  George  W.  Hazen  had 
the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  knee.     The  child's  admiration  for  the 
president  has  been  strengthened  as  he  has  studied  the  life  of  Lincoln,  whom 
he  regards  as  the  greatest  American  that  ever  lived.    The  only  brother  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Hazen  was  C.  T.  Ewing,  who  for  three  years  was  captain  of  an  artillery 
company  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  and  was  with  Colonel  Oley  and  General 
Averell  on  the  famous  Salem  raid  in  Virginia.    After  attending  the  high  school 
of  Pittsburg,  George  W,  Hazen  continued  his  studies  in  the  Central  University 
of  Iowa  at  Pella,  but  did  not  graduate  on  account  of  illness.     In  his  youth  he 
was  always  fond  of  reading  and  a  lover  of  nature.     When  he  left  school  he 
went  to  visit  in  Kansas,  in  order  to  recuperate  his  health,  and  after  a  rest  of 
six  months  spent  a  similar  period  in  newspaper  work.     Among  his  ancestors 
m  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines  were  those  who  won  distinction  at  the 
bar,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  turn  to  the  latter  when  he  sought 
a  profession  which  he  wished  to  make  his  life  work.    His  reading  was  pursued 
under  the  direction  of  Robert  B.   Petty,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
was  there  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  12th  of  December,  1876.     He  left  that 
city  for  New  York  in  1887  and  accepted  the  position  of  manager  of  the  Guaranty 
Investment  Company,  but  sold  out  in  1889  and  came  to  the  northwest,  organizing 
the  First  National   Bank  at   Pocatello,   Idaho.     Taking  advantage  of  a  good 
opportunity  to  sell  in  November,  1890,  he  then  came  to  Portland  to  assist  iii 
^^"ing  the  United  States  National  Bank,  with  which  he  was  identified  until 
I092,  when  he  resumed  the  private  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  has  since  been 
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engaged.  Few  lawyers  have  made  more  lasting  impression  upon  the  bar  of 
the  state,  both  for  legal  ability  of  a  high  order  and  for  the  individual  or  personal 
character  which  impresses  itself  upon  the  community.  Of  a  family  conspicuous 
for  strong  intelligence,  indomitable  courage  and  energy,  he  entered  upon  his 
career  as  a  lawyer  and  such  has  been  his  force  of  character  and  natural  qualifi- 
cations that  he  has  written  his  name  upon  the  keystone  of  Portland's  legal  arch. 
He  has  for  eighteen  years  continued  an  active  practitioner  at  the  bar  of  this 
city  where  he  is  regarded  both  as  an  able  advocate  and  safe  counselor. 

On  the  loth  of  September,  1878,  Mr.  Hazen  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Gilbert  Wheeler,  and  to  them  was  bom  a  son,  David  Wheeler  Hazen,  who  is 
now  magazine  editor  of  the  Evening  Telegram.  Mrs.  Hazen  passed  away 
December  12,  1879,  ^^^  was  laid  to  rest  at  her  old  home  in  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
On  the  31st  of  October,  1883,  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  Mr.  Hazen  wedded  Belle 
Todd,  and  two  children  were  bom  unlo  this  imion:  Luther  Todd  Hazen,  now 
twenty- four  years  of  age;  and  Robert  Wilson  Hazen,  who  died  when  only  t«i 
years  of  age.  The  former  is  in  the  employ  of  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Company.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hazen  have  traveled  extensively  throughout  this  coimtry  and  they 
have  also  visited  Alaska. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1903,  Mr.  Hazen  was  appointed  by  Governor  George 
E.  Chamberlain  lieutenant  colonel  aid-de-camp  on  his  staff,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Hazen's  avowed  republicanism.  He  still  holds  that  position  under  Governor 
Benson.  He  has  always  been  an  active  republican,  tmfaltering  in  his  alliance 
to  the  party  principles  and  beginning  with  President  Buchanan  he  has  met  and 
shaken  hands  with  every  president  since  that  time.  He  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  Portland  Commercial  Club  since  its  organization,  and  served  for 
three  years  as  one  of  its  governors.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
has  been  an  exemplary  Mason  and  has  represented  Al  Kader  Temple,  A.  A.  O., 
N.  M.  S.  for  three  different  years  in  the  Imperial  council  meetings.  He  has 
also  been  active  in  the  Royal  Arcanum  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
is  now  deeply  interested  in  that  order.  In  almost  every  society  or  organization 
with  which  he  has  become  identified  he  has  been  honored^ with  office  and  is  the 
present  secretary  of  the  American  Patriotic  Club  of  Portland,  the  annual  banquet 
of  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  social  functions  of  the  city.  It  is  held 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  some  distinguished  American  citizen  who 
has  left  a  decided  impress  on  the  history  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hazen's  religious 
faith  is  indicated  in  his  membership  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  PorflanA 

Of  generous  spirit,  thoroughly  unselfish,  he  finds  his  greatest  happiness  in 
making  others  happy.  His  circle  of  pleasant  acquaintances  is  a  very  large  one 
and  contains  many  tme  and  tried  friends.  He  stands  as  a  high  type  of  American 
manhood  and  chivalry  and  progress  and  patriotism  may  well  be  termed  the 
keynote  of  his  character,  being  manifest  in  all  of  the  varied  relations  of  his  life. 


ALISON  BURTLAND  MANLEY. 

Alison  Burtland  Manley,  president  and  manager  of  the  Pacific  Title  &  Trust 
Company,  president  of  the  Public  Works  Engineering  Company  and  a  lar^ 
investor  in  real  estate,  has  resided  continuously  in  Portland  since  1881,  and  m 
the  intervening  years  has  been  closely  associated  not  only  with  business  interests 
but  with  activities  bearing  largely  upon  the  municipal  progress  of  the  city  and 
also  its  relation  to  the  state.  He  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Van  Buren  county, 
Michigan,  December  7,  1858.  He  is  descended  in  both  the  paternal  and  maternal 
lines  from  old  American  families  founded  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  prior  to 
the  Revolutionary  war.  His  great-grandfather,  Richard  Manley,  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania serveral  years  prior  to  the  war  for  independence,  and  afterward  re- 
moved to  the  state  of  New  York.    He  was  a  brother  of  Captain  Manley,  who 
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was  in  command  of  a  frigate  engaged  in  the  defense  of  New  York  harbor  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Revolution.  His  son,  Adrian  Manley,  became  the  founder 
of  the  family  in  the  middle  west,  removing  from  the  Empire  state  to  Keder  town- 
ship, Van  Buren  county,  Michigan,  about  the  year  1834,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Almira  Manley,  and  their  children.  Their  son,  Joseph  Briton 
Manley  was  but  a  year  old  at  the  time  of  the  removal  westward.  He  became 
a  farmer  of  Van  Buren  county,  Michigan,  whence  he  afterward  removed  to 
Cooper  township,  Kalamazoo  county,  that  state.  He  married  Olive  Maria  Tousey, 
who  was  bom  in  Cooper  township,  Kalamazoo  county,  where  she  still  resides. 
Her  father,  Luzon  Tousey,  was  bom  in  Plymouth  township,  Wayne  county, 
Michigan,  and  afterward  removed  to  Cooper  township,  Kalamazoo  county,  where 
he  died  in  1864.  He  married  Lucy  Lyman  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  descend- 
ant of  an  old  Puritan  family. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Michigan  Alison  Burtland  Manley  pursued  his 
education,  completing  his  course  in  the  Decatur  high  school.  His  observations 
of  the  people  in  his  home  neighborhood  brought  him  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  far  in  advance  of  the  starting  point  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
before,  and  desiring  that  his  own  life  should  show  some  decided  progress,  he 
determined  to  seek  a  home  in  and  embrace  the  opportunities  of  the  west.  Ac- 
cordingly he  made  his  way  to  Oakland,  Califomia,  in  April,  1878,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  came  to  Oregon.  He  was  first  employed  in  the  northwest 
on  the  government  survey  and  afterward  on  railroad  construction  for  the  Ore- 
gon Railroad  &  Navigation  Company.  In  1881  he  retumed  to  Portland  where 
he  engaged  in  the  real-estate  and  mortgage  loan  business.  In  1887  he  removed 
to  Albina  and  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  city  government  of  that 
suburb.  He  built  the  first  three  story  brick  block  on  Williams  avenue,  known 
as  the  Mauley  block,  and  not  only  took  active  part  in  business  affairs  but  also 
in  many  public  movements  of  material  benefit  to  the  city.  He  was  president  of 
the  Albina  Voltmteer  fire  department,  consisting  of  four  companies,  and  held 
the  office  continuously  until  the  annexation  of  the  city  to  Portland.  In  June, 
1892,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  district  in  the  Oregon  legislature  and 
served  during  the  seascm  of  1893,  during  which  time  he  secured  the  passage 
of  the  Albina  free  ferry  bill.  In  January,  1901,  he  purchased  a  large  interest 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  Abstract  Company  and  organized  the  Pacific  Title  and 
Trust  Company,  of  which  he  has  since  been  president  and  manager,  and  in 
this  connection  has  carefully  executed  well  formulated  plans  and  policies  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  standard  of  financial  ethics  and  investments.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1909,  he  organized  and  became  president  of  the  Public  Works  Engineer- 
ing Company.  He  has  invested  largely  in  real  estate  and  his  business  interests 
have  at  all  times  been  so  wisely  managed  as  to  constitute  resultant  factors  in  the 
attainment  of  that  success  which  is  the  legitimate  goal  of  all  business  endeavor. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  February,  1883,  in  the  Taylor  street  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  of  Portland,  was  celebrated  the-  marriage  of  Mr.  Manley  and  Miss 
Helen  D.  Kelly,  a  daughter  of  Hampton  Kelly,  a  Portland  pioneer  of  1848, 
and  a  granddaughter  of  Qinton  Kelly,  in  whose  honor  the  Qinton  Kelly  school 
was  named.  Her  father  assisted  in  building  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  Portland  and  was  a  most  public-spirited  citizen,  contributing  liberally  toward 
the  building  of  roads,  schoolhouses  and  churches,  and  thus  aiding  largely  in  the 
material,  educational  and  moral  development  of  the  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manley  attend  the  Methodist  church  and  he  is  identified  with 
various  fraternal  and  social  organizations,  holding  membership  in  Industrial 
Lodge,  No.  99,  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  Ellison  Encampment  of  that  order.  He  is  also 
a  life  member  of  the  Elks  Lodge,  and  belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Commercial  Qub,  the  Irvington  Club,  and  the  Multnomah  Amateur  Athletic  Club, 
associations  which  indicate  much  of  the  nature  of  his  interests.  His  political 
views  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  holds  membership  in  the  Union  and  the 
Portland  Republican  Clubs,  and  is  a  stanch  gold  standard  republican.     He  was 
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likewise  connected  with  military  interests,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Company  D  of  the  Fir^t  Regiment  of  the  Oregon  National  Guard.  In 
late  years  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  charities,  especially  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Florence  Crittendon  Refuge  Home.  His  interests  have  been  of  a 
varied  character,  touching  many  lines  which  are  of  vital  import  in  the  life  of  the 
community  and  in  all  of  which  he  has  borne  himself  with  such  signal  dignity 
and  honor  as  to  win  the  unqualified  respect  and  confidence  of  his  f  ellowmen.  The 
spirit  of  laudable  ambition  which  prompted  him  to  leave  his  boyhood  home  and 
seek  a  broader  field  in  the  growing  west  has  been  a  stimulating  force  throughout 
his  entire  life  and  led  him  into  important  relations  whereby  he  has  not  only  won 
success  for  himself  but  has  also  contributed  in  large  measure  to  public  progress. 


DR.  C.  W.  CORNELIUS. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Cornelius,  who  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  in  Portland  and  who  during  that  time  gained  the  deserved 
reputation  of  being  one  whose  ability  advanced  him  to  the  first  ranks  in  his 
profession,  is  a  native  son  of  Oregon,  having  been  bom  October  13,  1856,  upon 
his  parents  donation  land  claim  ip  Washington  county,  on  what  is  known  as 
the  Cornelius  Plains.     He  is  a  grandson  of  Benjamin  Cornelius,  formerly  of 
Jasper  county,  Missouri,  who  like  many  other  pioneers  of  Oregon  heard  such 
wonderful  stories  of  the  golden  west  he  concluded  to  undertake  the  long  and 
perilous  journey  across  the  plains.    So  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  ten  children, 
he  went  to  Independence,  Missouri,  where  a  train  of  thirty  wagons  with  a 
company  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  was  organized  under  the  captaincy 
of  Lawrence  Hall.     On  the  2d  day  of  April  they  left  Independence  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  way  to  Port  Hall.    Before  reaching  Fort  Boise  they  fell  in  with 
Captain  Totheroe's  company  of  thirty-six  wagons  and  journeyed  on  to  Malheur, 
where  instead  of  continuing  the  regular  course,  were  influenced  by  Stephen 
Meek,  who  had  devoted  his  time  to  trapping  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
the  Pacific  ocean,  they  determined  to  follow  what  has  since  become  known  in 
history  as  Meek's  cutoflF.     The  trapper  declared  the  route  to  be  much  shorter 
and  also  assured  them  that  it  led  through  a  beautiful  country  where  grass  and 
fresh  water  were  plentiful.     He  seemed  so  familiar  with  the  route  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  number  determined  to  follow  him,  thinking  to  shorten  the  journey. 
Among  those  were  the  Cornelius  and  McKinney   families.     They  struck  off 
south  of  the  Blue  mountains  expecting,  soon  to  reach  The  Dalles.     It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  it  became  apparent  that  the  leader  knew  nothing  of  the 
country.     They  pressed  on,  however,  but  within  a  fortnight  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  dry  and  unhospitable  region.     Moreover  their  supplies  were  fast 
becoming  exhausted  and   sickness  broke  out  among  the  number  carrying  off 
many  of  the  party.    After  a  while  they  had  a  funeral  at  every  camp,  and  then 
over  the  newly  made  graves  camp  fires  were  built,  and  later  the  wagons  and 
teams  were  driven  over  them  that  the  Indians  might  not  know  the  resting  place 
of  their  dead.     Their  cattle  had  to  be  sacrificed  also  for  food,  but  at  length, 
through  an  advance  party  relief  was  brought  to  them  from  The  Dalles.    Eventu- 
ally they  reached  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river  but  death  had 
marked  their  route  all  along  the  way.     From  that  point  they  proceeded  to  the 
Willamette  valley  and  the  Cornelius  family  settled  on  what  subsequently  became 
known  as  the  Cornelius  Plains  in  Washington  county.    There  were  ten  children 
in  the  family,  several  of  whom  had  already  reached  adult  age  and  each  pre- 
empted land.     Thus  the  Cornelius  family  became  owners  of  a  very  extensive 
tract  in  that  vicinity. 

The  family  included  Benjamm  Cornelius,  Jr.,  father  of  Dr.  Cornelius,  who 
was  a  youth  of  fourteen  when  they  reached  Oregon.    In  1849  he  got  the  gold 
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fever  so  prevalent  at  that  time  and  ran  away  to  California  but  after  a  year's 
absence  returned  to  his  old  home.  In  1851  he  married  Rachel  McKinney, 
whose  ancestors  were  of  Revolutionary  fame  and  who  with  her  parents,  Wil- 
liam and  Anna  McKinney,  had  also  accompanied  the  Meek  contingency  on  the 
way  to  Oregon  in  1845.  The  yoimg  couple  began  their  domestic  life  upon  a  farm 
joining  the  old  homestead.  In  1855  Mr.  Cornelius  with  a  company  of  Volimteers 
under  conmiand  of  Colonel  T.  R.  Cornelius,  his  brother,  was  in  the  Indian  wars 
of  1855  and  1856.  In  1870  Benjamin  Cornelius,  Jr.,  removed  with  his  family  to 
Forest  Grove  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children.  There  Mr.  Cornelius 
engaged  in  loaning  money  and  in  speculating  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1881.    He  left  a  widow  and  three  children. 

Dr.  Cornelius,  who  was  the  second  of  the  family,  supplemented  his  early 
school  training  by  an  academic  course  in  Pacific  University.  In  1877  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  F.  A.  Bailey  in  Hillsboro,  but  in  1879  Spokane, 
Washington,  offered  such  attractions  that  he  removed  to  that  place  and  there 
erected  a  drug  store — the  third  business  house  in  the  embryo  city — ^and  there  he 
carried  on  the  drug  business  for  eighteen  months,  when  he  sold  out  and  returned 
to  Portland  and  again  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  Willamette  Univer- 
sity for  two  terms.  He  then  purchased  and  conducted  one  of  the  leading  drug 
houses  until  1885,  when  he  received  an  advantageous  offer  for  his  business, 
which  he  accepted,  and  removed  to  San  Francisco,  California,  in  which  city 
he  was  for  two  years  lessee  and  manager  of  one  of  its  leading  theatres.  After 
disposing  of  his  interests  there  he  turned  his  attention  to  mining  in  southern 
Oregon.  This  adventure  proved  disastrous,  so  with  that  innate  longing  to  com- 
plete his  medical  studies  he  returned  to  Portland  and  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Oregon  State  University,  graduating  therefrom  in  1889  and  gaining 
a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the  most  painstaking  and  studious  members  of 
his  class.  ;  _ 

Soon  after  receiving  his  degree  Dr.  Cornelius  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr. 
H.  R.  Littlefield  and  began  active  practice  in  Portland.  In  1894  Dr.  Cornelius 
was  elected  coroner  of  Multnomah  county  on  the  republican  ticket  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  in  which  capacity  he  served  with  much  credit  to  himself 
and  the  community  for  two  years.  He  went  to  Alaska  in  1898  at  the  time  of  the 
first  gold  excitement,  arriving  in  Skagway  just  as  the  epidemic  of  spinal  men- 
ingitis broke  out  and  so  successfully  did  he  handle  the  disease  that  there  was 
such  a  demand  for  his  services  that  his  own  health  gave  out  on  account  of  the 
excessive  labor  and  exposure  and  he  was  glad  to  return  to  Portland.  He  was 
identified  in  Skagway  with  the  famous  murder  case  of  Soapy  Smith,  being  the 
physician  in  charge  of  Smith's  autopsy  at  the  inquest,  and  he  also  attended 
Frank  Read,  the  sheriflF  shot  by  Smith,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  retiring  from  practice,  the  medical  profession  lost  a  valuable  member 
but  the  business  world  gained  a  valuable  factor.  He  has  devoted  much  time 
to  real-estate  operations  and  investments.  In  1906  and  1907  he  erected  the 
Cornelius  Hotel,  which  was  opened  May  i,  1907,  and  which  he  has  since  con- 
ducted. This  is  one  of  the  leading  hostelries  of  the  city,  containing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  rooms  and  is  patronized  at  all  times  to  its  full  capacity.  Dr.  Cornelius 
is  the  owner  of  much  valuable  property  here.  He  is  a  man  of  judgment  and  is 
able  to  draw  logical  and  correct  conclusions  as  to  the  future  conditions  in  real- 
estate.  He  is  identified  with  several  fraternities  and  social  organizations,  being 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  a  charter  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  and  a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  also  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Maccabees.  His  interests  in  the  wellfare  of  Portland  and  the 
projects  promoted  for  its  development  is  indicated  by  his  cooperation  with  the 
work  of  the  Commercial  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  also  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  Automobile  Club  and  gives  his  allegiance  to  the 
republican  party. 
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Dr.  Cornelius  resides  at  718  Wayne  street,  where  his  mother,  Mrs.  Rachel 
Cornelius,  his  two  sisters,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Van  Horn  and  Miss  Tillie  F.  Cornelius, 
his  neice,  Mrs.  Maud  Comstock,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Van  Horn,  and  an  adopted 
boy,  Harry  Cornelius,  live  with  him.  Dr.  Cornelius  gets  much  pleasure  out 
of  life  at  the  same  time  he  is  never  neglectful  of  business  affairs  nor  his  obliga- 
tion to  citizenship.  In  fact  the  interests  of  life  are  with  him  well  balanced  and 
his  is  indeed  a  well  rounded  character. 


ANDERVILLE  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

Anderville  P.  Armstrong,  president  of  the  Portland  Business  Collie,  was 
bom  in  Jackson  county,  Oregon,  January  17,  1855.  His  father,  Robert  C.  Arm- 
strong, a  native  of  Ohio,  came  to  this  state  in  1852,  settling  two  miles  north  of 
Jacksonville  where  he  secured  a  donation  claim,  which  he  converted  into  a  fine 
farm,  devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement  through- 
out his  remaining  days.  He  came  across  the  plains  with  the  early  pioneers  and 
was  just  six  months  in  making  the  trip.  He  bore  the  hardships  and  privations 
of  frontier  life  but  lived  to  obtain  substantial  results  from  his  labors  along 
agricultural  lines.  His  death  occurred  in  1880,  when  he  was  fifty- four  years 
of  age.  His  widow,  who  in  her  maidenhood  was  Minerva  J.  Pl)miale,  a  native 
of  Virginia,  is  still  living  in  Jacksonville,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one 
years.  Both  father  and  mother  were  descended  from  old  families,  long  con- 
nected with  agricultural  interests. 

Anderville  P.  Armstrong  was  the  fourth  in  a  family  of  eleven  children,  of 
whom  nine  are  yet  living.  In  the  public  schools  and  colleges  of  Or^on  he 
pursued  his  education,  which  was  completed  with  a  course  in  the  law  depart-* 
ment  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  where  he  won  his  LL.  B.  degree  upon  gradua- 
tion with  the  class  of  1896.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  but 
never  engaged  in  practice,  his  purpose  in  pursuing  the  study  of  law  being  the 
benefit  which  he  would  derive  therefrom  in  an  application  of  legal  principles 
in  business  affairs  at  a  later  day.  His  course  completed,  he  at  once  entered  upon 
educational  work  and  was  employed  as  a  public  school  teacher  in  southern  Ore- 
gon until  1880,  when  he  came  to  Portland  and  took  charge  of  the  National  Busi- 
nesss  College  as  principal.  The  following  year  he  purchased  the  school  and 
changed  the  name  to  the  Portland  Business  College,  under  which  it  has  been 
conducted  continuously  since.  This  was  the  second  business  college  founded 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  is  now  the  oldest,  the  other  having  passed  out  of  existence. 
The  beginning  was  small,  but  in  all  things  he  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times  and 
the  school  has  continued  to  grow  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  rapidly 
developing  city.  Its  graduates  now  number  many  prominent  men  and  women.  In 
this  age  of  highly  organized  commercial  and  industrial  activities  it  is  demanded 
that  employes  shall  be  thoroughly  trained  in  the  specific  work  to  which  they  give 
their  attention  and  Anderville  P.  Armstrong  through  his  skill  is  supplying  a 
training  that  well  qualifies  young  men  and  women  for  the  arduous  and  onerous 
duties  of  commercial  experience.  The  work  is  of  a  practical  character  so  that 
the  student  has  but  to  apply  the  principles  which  he  has  mastered  to  the  specific 
needs  of  the  position  which  he  secures.  While  the  Portland  Business  Q)llege 
is  today  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  on  the  coast,  it  has  always  kept  in  the 
front  rank  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  in  close  touch  with  the  demands  of 
the  business  world  at  the  present  day. 

At  different  times  Mr.  Armstrong  has  been  called,  to  public  office,  wherein 
he  has  been  found  a  faithful,  efficient  and  progressive  incumbent.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  at  Klamath  Falls,  then  Linkville,  which  position 
he  resigned  to  come  to  Portland  and  take  charge  of  the  business  college  here. 
In  1896  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  in  this  county  and  at  the  dose 
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of  a  two  years'  term  was  reelected  in  1898.  Under  his  administration  various 
measures  and  movements  were  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools, 
which  were  greatly  benefitted  by  his  regime.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  civil 
service  commission  of  Portland  and  also  of  the  Oregon  state  text-book  com- 
mission, and  in  the  educational  field  his  labors  have  been  far  reaching  and  effective 
forces  for  improvement.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  stalwart  republican, 
active  in  the  work  of  the  party. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1884,  Professor  Armstrong  was  married,  in  Port- 
land, to  Miss  Kate  A.  White,  of  this  city,  who  died  November  19,  1905.  Pro- 
fessor Armstrong  belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  the  Commercial 
Club  and  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  their  organized  efforts  to  promote  the  p*owth 
and  business  development  of  Portland.  He  is  also  identified  with  the  different 
Masonic  bodies,  is  an  interested  student  of  art  and  belongs  to  the  Portland  Art 
Association.  He  belongs  to  that  broad-minded,  cultured  class  of  men  with  whom 
association  means  expansion  and  elevation. 


DONALD  MACKAY. 


Investigation  into  the  history  of  the  lumber  interests  of  the  country  shows 
that,  like  the  star  of  empire,  the  lumber  trade  has  been  continually  moving  west- 
ward. Originally  centering  in  New  England  in  the  days  when  Maine  won  its 
sobriquet  of  the  Pine  Tree  state,  the  great  forests  of  Michigan  were  later  de- 
veloped and  then  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  liunbermen  of  the  country  have  found 
field  for  their  activities,  in  which  connection  Donald  Mackay  has  become  notably 
prominent.  His  wise  use  of  time  and  native  talents  in  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  have  brought  him  to  a  foremost  position  as  a 
representative  of  the  lumber  trade  of  the  northwest. 

He  was  bom  December  25,  1841,  in  Oxford  county,  Ontario,  and  devious 
journeyings  took  him  to  California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  1865, 
while  later  in  the  same  year  he  arrived  in  Portland.  Various  enterprises  there- 
after claimed  his  attention  for  a  number  of  years,  with  contracting  as  a  special 
feature  of  his  activities,  until  1882  when  the  North  Pacific  Lumber  Company 
was  organized.  Since  that  time  he  has  concentrated  his  energies  largely  upon 
the  lumber  business.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  company, 
was  afterward  elected  to  the  vice  presidency  and  in  1891  became  president  and 
treasurer.  The  business  has  enjoyed  continuous  growth  since  its  establisment 
along  limited  lines,  the  original  capacity  of  the  mills  of  the  North  Pacific  Lum- 
ber Company  being  about  Siirty  thousand  feet  per  day.  At  the  present  time  the 
mills  are  among  the  largest  in  the  northwest  and  when  operated  to  their  full 
capacity  cut  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  feet  per  day  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  million  feet  per  year,  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  company  figures  prominently  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
port trade,  for  the  output  of  its  mills  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing China,  Japan,  Siberia,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  America,  South 
Africa,  England,  Germany  and  Italy.  The  company  owns  its  own  towlK)at  and 
dredge  and  has  also  large  timber  holdings.  Each  year  has  chronicled  an  increase 
in  the  business,  attributable  in  no  small  measure  to  the  active  cooperation,  keen 
discernment  and  unfaltering  enterprise  of  Mr.  Mackay,  whose  long  experience 
and  substantial  success  enable  him  to  speak  with  authority  upon  questions  of 
vital  interest  to  the  lumber  trade. 

In  political  circles  Donald  Mackay  is  also  accorded  distinction.  As  the  rep- 
resentative of  his  district  he  has  had  much  to  do  with  shaping  the  legislation  of 
the  state,  serving  for  one  term  in  the  house  and  five  terms  in  the  senate.  He  has 
also  been  active  in  formulating^  the  local  policy  of  the  party  as  chairman  of  the 
city  and  county  central  committees  for  a  period  of  ten  years.     His  personal 
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qualities  are  such  as  continually  bring  him  into  a  position  of  leadership.  This 
is  manifest  as  well  in  his  Masonic  connections.  He  became  a  representative  of 
the  craft  in  1867  and  served  as  master  of  his  lodge,  high  priest  of  the  chapter, 
grand  high  priest  of  the  state  and  eminent  commander  of  his  commandry.  He 
is  also  grand  representative  of  the  grand  lodge,  of  the  grand  chapter  of  Canada 
and  of  the  grand  commandery  of  New  York  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Upon  him  has  been  conferred  the  honorary  thirty-third  d^ee  of  the  Scottish 
Rite.  Thus  in  varied  fields  he  has  left  the  impress  of  his  individuality  and  at  all 
times  his  service,  whether  in  fraternal,  political  or  business  lines,  has  been  char- 
acterized by  unfaltering  loyalty  to  the  cause  with  which  he  is  identified. 


WILLIAM  EDWARD  PRUDHOMME. 

The  growth  of  a  city  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  its  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment or  even  upon  the  men  who  fill  the  public  offices  as  upon  those  who 
foster  the  trade  relations  and  promote  commercial  activity.  The  progress  of 
a  commuity  finds  its  basic  elements  in  their  enterprise  and  their  influence,  which 
although  largely  a  silent  is  yet  a  potent  factor  in  upholding  legal  and  pditical 
status.  Their  labors  establish  the  reputation  which  draws  the  attention  of 
others  and  wins  accessions  to  the  number  of  its  citizens.  In  this  connection 
therefore  William  Edward  Prudhomme  is  deserving  of  more  than  passing  notice 
since  he  is  one  of  the  heads  of  a  large  mercantile  concern  of  Portland,  operating 
under  the  name  of  Glass  &  Prudhomme  Company.  This  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  concerns  of  the  kind  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  the  trade  having 
long  since  reached  extensive  proportions. 

Mr.  Prudhomme  has  always  made  his  home  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
was  bom  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  October  9,  1862,  a  son  of  John  B.  Prudhomme, 
who  was  born  at  St.  Jacques  de  FAfchigan,  Canada,  whence  he  removed  to 
Vermont  when  eighteen  years  of  age  while  later  he  became  a  resident  of 
Michigan  and  in  1857  took  up  his  abode  at  Henderson,  Minnesota.  In  1859 
he  married  Miss  Amelia  Ebert  Manuel,  a  daughter  of  Peter  Ebert  Manuel, 
who  in  1856  became  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  of  Sibley  county,  Minnesota, 
having  emigrated  from  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  William  E.  Prudhomme  pursued  his 
education  and  in  1880  began  learning  the  printing  and  publishing  business 
in  the  office  of  the  Sibley  County  Independent,  a  weekly  newspaper  published 
at  Henderson.  In  1882  he  assumed  charge  of  the  news  and  job  departments 
and  continued  in  that  position  until  the  spring  of  1883.  Through  the  succeed- 
ing summer  he  was  connected  with  the  Daily  Inter-Mountain,  at  Butte,  Montana, 
and  in  November,  1883,  arrived  in  Portland,  where  for  some  time  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  daily  papers  and  leading  job  printing  offices  of  this  city.  In 
March,  1885,  he  became  associated  with  Graham  Glass  in  publishing  the  Polk 
County  Itemizer  at  Dallas,  Polk,  county,  Oregon.  In  1887  he  disposed  of  his 
newspaper  interests  and  removed  to  Ashland,  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  job  printing  business  for  three  years — the  only  exception  to  his  uninter- 
rupted residence  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  May,  1890,  Mr.  Prudhomme  returned  to  Portland  and  again  became 
associated  with  Graham  Glass  in  establishing  the  firm  of  Glass  &  Prudhomme, 
which  was  incorporated  as  Glass  &  Prudhomme  Company  in  1903.  The  growth 
of  their  business  was  so  rapid  that  it  became  necessary  to  make  arrangements 
for  larger  quarters  and  they  secured  a  long  lease  on  the  building  which  they 
now  occupy — a  four  story,  steel  frame,  modem  building  at  Nos.  65  and  67 
Seventh  street.  Here  they  carry  a  very  complete  line  of  office  furniture,  filing 
devices  and  specialties.  Two  floors  are  devoted  exclusively  to  a  most  modem 
printing  and  book-binding  plant.     A  leading  place  has  been  attained  by  this 
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ccnnpany  in  the  northwest  and  they  occupy  a  permanent  position  in  the  office 
supply  trade.  They  make  a  specialty  of  county  and  bank  supplies  and  are 
northwestern  agents  for  the  Art  Metal  Construction  Company,  steel  filing  devices, 
at  Jamestown,  New  York;  Yawman  &  Erbe  Manufacturing  Company,  sectional 
filing  devices,  of  Rochester,  New  York;  the  Elliott-Fisher  billing,  adding  and 
recording  machines,  with  factory  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  and  the  Pauly 
Jail  Cell  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Anything  in  the  line  of  modem 
office  equipment  may  be  obtained  ivom  them  and  it  is  known  that  the  article 
sold  will  be  right.  The  house  today  enjoys  a  large  trade,  which  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  the  company  sustains  an  untarnished  name  in  business  circles. 

In  Portland  on  the  20th  of  May,  1903,  Mr.  Prudhomme  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Maud  Anna  Norden,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  L.  Norden 
and  a  sister  of  Dr.  Ben  L.  Norden,  coroner  of  Multnomah  county.  Her  father 
settled  in  this  city  in  1858,  coming  from  New  York.  In  May,  1870,  he  wedded 
Miss  Mary  Maher  who  came  to  Portland  from  San  Francisco  in  1864.  She 
was  bom  in  Ireland  and  went  to  New  York  with  an  older  sister  in  1862.  Mr. 
Norden  was  a  member  of  the  volunteer  fire  department  of  Portland  and  figured 
prominently  in  the  early  political  affairs  of  Multnomah  county,  having  filled 
the  <rffices  of  county  sheriff,  county  clerk,  city  auditor  and  in  other  local  posi- 
tions. At  the  time  of  his  death  in  Febmary,  1898,  he  was  in  the  United  States 
customs  house,  serving  under  T.  J.  Black.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pmdhomme 
have  been  bom  two  children:  Frances  Bemadette,  bom  October  10,  1904;  and 
William  Benjamin,  bom  November  14,  IQ05. 

The  parents  are  communicants  of  the  Roman  CathoKc  church  and  Mr.  Prud- 
homme belongs  to  several  f ratemal  and  social  organizations  of  the  city,  includ- 
ing the  Knights  of  Columbus,  United  Artisans,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, Woodmen  of  the  World  and  Travelers  Protective  Association.  His  club 
relationships  are  with  the  Portland  Commeraal,  MaJltnomah  Amateur  Athletic 
and  Portland  Hunt  Clubs,  in  which  organizations  his  good  fellowship  makes 
him  popular.  He  has  made  good  use  of  his  opportimities  and  has  prospered 
from  year  to  year,  conducting  all  business  matters  carefully  and  successfully 
and  in  all  his  acts  displaying  an  aptitude  for  wise  management.  He  has  not 
permitted  the  accmnulation  of  a  competence  to  affect  in  any  way  his  actions 
toward  those  less  fortunate  and  he  has  always  a  cheerful  word  and  pleasant 
smile  for  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 


ARCHBISHOP  ALEXANDER  CHRISTIE. 

Archbishop  Alexander  Christie,  whose  eleven  years  of  service  at  St.  Mary's 
procathedral  in  Portland  has  endeared  him  to  the  entire  Catholic  population  of 
the  northwest  and  won  him  the  honor  and  respect  even  of  those  who  differ  from* 
him  in  religious  faith,  is  a  native  of  Highgate,  Vermont,  and  in  his  boyhood  days 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Wisconsin,  whence  a  removal  was  made  to  Minne- 
sota, where  he  was  reared  to  manhood.  Determining  to  devote  himself  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  altar,  he  entered  St.  John's  University  at  Collegeville,  Minnesota,  con- 
ducted by  the  Benedictine  Fathers.  There  he  acquired  his  classical  education  while 
his  ecclesiastical  course  was  pursued  in  Grand  Seminary  at  Montreal,  Canada.  It 
was  there  that  he  took  holy  orders,  being  ordained  to  the  priesthood  for  the  St 
Paul  diocese  by  Monsignor  Fabre,  archbishop  of  Montreal,  December  22,  1877. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  his  career  he  was  pastor  of  the  Catholic  church  at 
Waseca  and  neighboring  missions  in  southern  Minnesota.    He  was  also  pastor 
of  Ascension  parish  in  Minneapolis,  which  he  organized,  and  later  was  appointed 
to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Minneapolis,  where  his  work  re- 
sulted in  a  splendid  development  of  the  church.    There  he  remained  until  the 
20 
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29th  of  June,  1898,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Vancouver  island  by 
Archbishop  Ireland  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

On  the  1 2th  of  February  of  the  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Oregon  City,  installed  at  St.  Mary's  procathedral  of  Portland  as  the  fourth 
archbishop  of  Oregon  City,  June  13.  He  resides  at  No.  62  North  Sixteenth 
street  in  Portland  and  during  the  eleven  years  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
with  this  see  he  has  done  a  work  of  far-reaching  import  and  benefit.  In  this 
connection  the  Catholic  Sentinel  on  the  occasion  of  his  tenth  anniversary  as  arch- 
bishop of  the  Oregon  City  see  said : 

'The  decade  of  years  that  has  elapsed  since  his  coming  to  Oregon  has  been 
filled  with  achievement.    His  epoch  will  be  known  as  the  building  epoch  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  this  archdiocese.    New  parishes  have  been  erected  and  manned 
with  an  able  clergy.    Churches,  schools,  hospitals,  homes,  orphanages  and  other 
institutions  in  great  numbers  have  been  built  and  equipped  under  his  direction. 
It  is  a  commonplace  among  the  people  of  the  northwest  that  newcomers  are  more 
apt  than  are  old  residents  to  see  the  growth  that  must  come  to  this  r^on.    Cer- 
tainly Archbishop  Christie,  from  the  very  banning  of  his  residence  among  us, 
was  aware  of  what  his  new  home  is  destined  to  be,  and  he  made  plans  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  vision  of  the  future.     Throughout  his  extensive  diocese  he 
has  anticipated  the  needs  of  the  coming  time,  and  has  persuaded  his  people  to 
make  ready  for  the  great  Catholic  population  that  is  to  be  here.    In  buying  land 
and  in  planning  buildings  he  has  looked  beyond  immediate  needs,  and  already 
his  optimistic  judgment  has  been  more  than  justified  in  a  score  of  communities. 
Archbishop  Christie's  zeal  in  the  furtherance  of  Catholic  educational  ideals  has 
been  an  outstanding  feature  of  his  episcopate.    By  word  and  deed  he  has  im- 
pressed upon  his  people  his  belief  in  the  vital  necessity  of  religious  education. 
The  Catholic  church,  he  has  said,  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  h<»r  children 
can  be  permitted  to  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  without  a  knowledge  of 
right  principles  and  right  living,  and  then  expect  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
they  will  develop  into  what  they  ought  to  be.    She  teaches  her  men  and  women 
to  love  and  serve  God  in  the  days  of  their  youth.     She  moulds  their  character 
while  it  is  yet  plastic,  and  when  the  formative  period  of  life  is  past  the  fruit  of 
her  labor  is  a  man  symmetrically  formed,  possessed  of  an  enlightened  conscience 
to  establish  him  in  virtue,  and  a  well  trained  mind,  fit  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  life.    If  this  has  been  his  belief,  as  expressed  in  his  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses, it  has  been  no  less  his  conviction  as  shown  by  his  work.    The  school 
system  of  the  archdiocese  has  been  extended  and  strengthened  from  the  primary 
to  the  college.    Under  his  direction  there  has  been  formed  the  Oregon  Catholic 
Educational  Association,  whose  purpose  is  to  deal  practically  with  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  Catholic  schools.    Through  the  medium  of  this  associa- 
tion desirable  uniformities  have  been  introduced  in  the  archdiocesan  schools,  the 
teachers  are  brought  together  in  an  annual  institute  to  discuss  the  needs  of  their 
schools  and  to  listen  to  distinguished  educators.    The  association  bears  witness 
to  the  practical  character  of  the  Alrchbishop's  interest  in  education.    He  realizes 
and  insists  that  while  Catholic  education  in  the  emphasis  it  puts  on  religious 
training  is  made  superior  to  other  systems  of  education,  there  must  be  no  falling 
off  from  the  most  exacting  intellectual  standard.    Catholic  schools  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  teachers  consecrated  to  their  profession  who  are  more  efficient  for 
that  reason,  and  likewise  because  they  remain  at  work  in  general  for  a  longer 
term  of  years  than  the  teachers  in  other  schools.    The  Archbishop  was  from  the 
time  of  his  coming  to  Portland  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  having  a  strong 
Catholic  college  in  this  city.     It  was  with  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  he 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  building  and  grounds  of  the  old  Portland 
University,  which  has  been  renamed  Columbia.    The  success  of  the  congr^;atiofl 
of  the  Holy  Cross  at  their  ^eat  school  at  Notre  Dame.  Indiana,  determined  His 
Grace  to  ask  the  congregation  to  take  chargfe  of  Columbia.    The  fathers  came 
in  the  summer  of  1902  and  the  success  which  has  attended  their  work  is  grati- 
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fying  to  every  friend  of  Catholic  education.  In  the  practical  work  of  the  church 
Archbishop  Christie  sets  a  high  valuation  on  Catholic  societies  and  has,  conse- 
quently, encouraged  them  wherever  possible.  He  never  misses  an  opportunity 
to  be  present  at  the  annual  communion  of  the  fraternal  organizations  and  to  ex- 
press the  pleasure  he  feels  in  seeing  Catholic  men  approach  the  sacraments.  In 
line  with  his  interest  in  Catholic  fraternal  societies  has  been  the  Archbishop's 
patronage  of  the  Catholic  Young  Men's  Club,  the  Catholic  Women's  League, 
the  Anti-Treating  League  and  other  organizations.  He  has  been  quick  to  foster 
every  movement  which  promised  to  forward  the  cause  of  truth.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible here  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  eleven  years  of  faithful  labor  which  Arch- 
bishop Christie  has  spent  in  Oregon,  nor  is  it  necessary,  for  the  universal  esteem 
which  is  felt  for  him  by  his  zealous  clergy,  his  Catholic  people  and  the  non- 
Catholic  public  sufficiently  attest  the  success  with  which  he  has  filled  the  diffi- 
cult office  to  which  the  church  has  called  him." 


GEORGE  LUIS  BAKER. 

George  Luis  Baker,  president  of  the  city  council  and  manager  of  the  Baker 
Theater,  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  citizens  and  business  men  of 
Portland.  Prosperity  and  prominence  have  come  to  him  in  recognition  of  per- 
sonal worth  and  ability.  His  environment  in  youth  was  particularly  unpropi- 
tious  and  few  men  have  had  to  face  greater  hardships  or  perform  more  strenu- 
ous labor  in  mounting  to  a  place  of  affluence  that  is  ever  a  coveted  position  to 
Ihe  less  fortunate.  He  was  bom  at  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  August  23,  1868.  His 
father,  John  Baker,  was  a  pioneer  of  1855,  a  veteran  of  the  Indian  wars  and  an 
exempt  fireman,  having  served  as  a  member  of  the  old  Willamette  engine  com- 
pany. No.  I.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Edgett  Baker,  came  to  this  state  in  the  '60s, 
and  they  were  married  by  the  late  Judge  Shattuck.  She  was  of  Irish  lineage, 
while  Mr.  Baker  was  of  German  extraction. 

George  L.  Baker  is  largely  a  self-educated  man  for  his  school  privileges  were 
extremely  limited.    He  was  about  six  years  of  age  when  his  parents  crossed  the 
Cascades  from  The  Dalles  on  horseback.     When  he  was  seven  years  old  the 
family  went  to  San  Francisco  on  a  lumber  schooner  and  settled  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia.   There  the  father's  health  failed  and  the  mother  and  her  son,  George, 
worked  to  support  the  family.    The  boy  left  school  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  sold 
papers  and  did  whatever  he  could  find  to  do  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood  and 
aid  in  supporting  the  family.    When  a  lad  of  but  eleven  years  he  went  to  Seattle 
where  he  worked  around  the  theaters  or  at  other  tasks.    Following  his  return  to 
San  Francisco  he  secured  employment  in  a  theater  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  as 
an  assistant  scenic  artist  and  subsequently  became  an  acting  member  of  several 
stock  companies.    After  about  three  years  he  went  again  to  Seattle,  where  he  en- 
countered various  hard  experiences,  and  in  October,  1889,  he  came  to  Portland. 
In  this  city  he  entered  the  employ  of  John  F.  Cordray,  being  given  charge  of 
the  monkey  cages  in  the  old  Cordray  museum,  where  he  continued  until  he  se- 
cured a  better  position  in  connection  with  the  old  Marquam  Grand  Theater, 
working  in  the  advertising  department  and  as  a  fly-man.    When  Calvin  Heilig 
took  charge  of  the  Marquam  Grand,  Mr.  Baker  was  advanced  to  the  position  of 
stage  carpenter  and  afterward  to  that  of  assistant  manager.    In  1901  he  secured 
the  old  Cordray  Theater  at  the  comer  of  Third  and  Yamhill  streets,  renaming 
it  the  Baker  Theater,  since  which  time  as  manag^er  he  conducted  the  interests  of 
that  house.    Until  1910,  when  he  built  the  Baker  Theater  at  the  comer  of  Mor- 
rison and  Eleventh  streets  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, giving  to  Portland  its  first  modem,  up-to-date  play  house.    Mr.  Baker  also 
controls  stock  companies  at  Seattle- and  Spokane. 
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The  same  sterling  traits  of  character — ^indomitable  purpose  and  unabating 
energy — which  Mr.  Baker  has  always  displayed,  have  carried  him  into  promi- 
nence in  other  directions.  While  he  has  always  been  a  republican  in  his  endorse- 
metit  of  political  principles,  he  has  also  been  allied  with  the  liberal  element  of 
that  party  in  local  affairs.  Called  to  public  office,  he  served  as  councilman  from 
the  fourth  ward  duringf  the  administration  of  Mayor  Mason,  and  later  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  to  fill  a  vacancy  from  that  ward,  and  was  reelected  in 
1907,  since  which  time  he  has  been  the  incumbent  in  the  office.  In  the  fall  of 
1909  he  was  elected  president  of  the  council  and  as  its  presiding  officer  has  dis- 
played comprehensive  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  and  procedure,  together 
with  the  utmost  fairness  in  his  rulings.  Moreover  he  has  endorsed  all  measures 
and  projects  which  have  been  promoted  for  the  city's  welfare  and  is  always  in- 
terested in  those  things  which  are  a  matter  of  civic  virtue  and  civic  pride.  His 
public  spirit  was  manifest  in  his  capable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  superintend- 
ent of  the  Oregon  Industrial  Exposition  for  several  years. 

In  1890  in  Portland  Mr.  Baker  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Helen  Roth, 
and  has  one  daughter,  Mabel  Alice,  who  resides  with  him.  He  has  various  fra- 
ternal relations,  being  a  Knight  Templar,  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  a  member  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Maccabees,  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  the  Theatrical  Mechanical  Association  and  the  Theatrical  Managers 
Association  of  Oregon,  of  which  he  is  now  president.  He  is  popular  with  all 
classes  of  people  and  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  has  shown  his  independ- 
ence at  various  times  in  the  stand  that  he  has  taken  for  or  against  measures  be- 
fore that  body.  When  he  fights  as  he  does  sometimes  in  his  capacity  as  a  munici- 
pal legislator,  he  fights  fair  and  in  the  open,  and  thus  has  made  few  enemies  aiwl 
many  friends.  The  struggles  recounted  in  his  life  history  and  the  successes  he 
has  attained  prove  that  hard  work  and  perseverance  count  in  the  end.  It  is  a 
mark  for  the  young  man  to  aim  at.  Coming  to  Portland  penniless,  a  young  man 
and  alone,  accepting  humble  and  ofttimes  disagreeable  work,  out  of  tfie  struggle 
with  small  opportunities  he  has  come  finally  into  a  field  of  broad  influence  and 
usefulness. 


VOLNEY  J.  DAWSON. 


In  the  older  established  communities  of  the  east  where  for  years  the  natural 
resources  have  been  utilized  the  business  man  gives  his  attention  mainly  to  the 
development  of  his  own  trade  relations  with  little  thought  for  its  effect  upon 
the  district  at  large.  In  the  northwest,  however,  conditions  arc  totally  dif- 
ferent as  there  is  scarcely  a  business  man  to  be  found  who  does  not  have  a  keen 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  home  city  if  not  in  the  state  at  large,  and  while 
he  labors  for  individual  advancement  m  commercial,  industrial  or  professional 
lines,  he  also  improves  the  opportunities  for  advancing  the  common  good.  This 
spirit  has  been  particularly  manifest  among  real-estate  men  who,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  properties,  look  to  the  improvement,  upbuilding  and  adornment 
of  city  or  district.  This  statement  finds  verification  in  the  life  record  of  Vohiey 
J.  Dawson,  now  well  known  in  real-estate  circles. 

He  was  bom  in  Winfield,  Kansas,  January  11,  1874,  a  son  of  J.  J.  and 
Elizabeth  Victory  (Quarles)  Dawson.  The  father,  who  engaged  in  business 
as  a  druggist,  died  in  the  year  1905,  but  the  mother  is  now  living  at  Shattuck, 
Oklahoma.  They  removed  from  Winfield,  Kansas,  during  the  infancy  of  their 
son  Volney  J.,  who  supplemented  his  public  school  course  by  study  in  tiie 
University  of  Denver,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  189 1.  In  that  year  he  went  to  Oklahoma,  where  he  engE^  in 
farming  and  stock-raising.  He  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  operation  of 
a  flourmiU  and  at  the  same  time  invested  to  some  extent  in  real  estate. 
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But  finding  that  more  favorable  opportunities  could  be  secured  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  Mr.  Dawson  came  to  Oregon  in  1900,  settling  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state.  There  he  engaged  largely  in  fruit  growing,  packing,  and  shipping,  and 
also  dealt  to  some  extent  in  real-estate  and  timber.  He  established  his  home 
in  Portland  in  January,  1908,  since  which  time  he  has  engaged  in  the  real-* 
estate  business.  He  was  for  a  time  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Dawson  & 
Roberts  and  in  April,  1909,  he  organized  the  Oregon  Coast  Company  with  a 
capital  stock  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  He  is  the  principal  stockholder  and 
the  president  and  manager  of  this  company,  which  does  a  general  real-estate 
business,  largely  handling  his  own  property.  During  the  past  summer  he  pur- 
chased the  Wilhard  Hotel  of  Seattle,  one  of  the  leading  hostelries  of  that  city, 
and  he  also  owns  a  sawmill  in  Clarke  county,  Washington,  and  has  much  valuable 
property  not  only  in  Portland  but  throughout  the  states  of  Washington  and 
Or^non.  He  is  a  student  of  the  conditions  of  the  northwest,  its  opportunities 
and  business  and  has  made  extensive  and  judicious  investments  whereby  success 
has  now  rewarded  his  efforts. 

On  the  loth  of  March,  1896,  at  Enid,  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Dawson  was  married 
to  Miss  Rosa  B.  Millering,  a  daughter  of  Matthew  and  Mary  Millering,  of  that 
city,  and  they  have  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters :  Emerson,  thirteen 
years  of  age ;  Millering,  aged  eleven ;  Euola,  nine  years  of  age ;  Glen  and  Gladys, 
aged  respectively  seven  and  five  years.  The  family  reside  in  a  pleasant  home 
at  No.  103 1   East  Sixteenth  street.  North. 

Mr.  Dawson  belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  to  other  social  and  fraternal  societies.  In  politics 
he  is  independent,  voting  always  for  the  man  rather  than  the  party.  He  was 
very  active  in  politics  in  Oklahoma  and  was  one  of  the  delegates  at  the  Kansas 
Qty  convention  which  nominated  William  Jennings  Bryan  for  president  but 
later  became  a  supporter  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  early  life  he  was  active 
in  athletics.  His  has  been  a  well  rounded  development  in  which  business,  politi- 
cal and  social  interests  have  each  received  their  due  attention.  Moreover,  he 
belongs  to  that  class  of  men  whose  efforts  are  constituting  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  upbuilding  and  development  of  the  northwest. 


HON.  MELVIN  C  GEORGE. 

From  the  time  that  he  entered  upon  his  life  work  in  Portland  Judge  Melvin 
C.  George  has  been  equally  prominent  in  the  practice  of  law  in  those  fields  of 
labor  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  statesman  in  the  solution  of  questions 
vital  to  the  commonwealth  and  to  the  nation.  Moreover,  presiding  as  judge  of 
the  state  circuit  court  he  has  rendered  decisions,  the  impartiality  and  fairness 
of  which  are  above  question  and  which  are  at  the  same  time  most  clear  and 
learned  expositions  of  the  law.  Judge  George  was  bom  in  Noble  county,  Ohio, 
near  the  village  of  Caldwell  on  the  13th  of  May,  1849.  His  parents  being 
Presley  and  Mahala  (Nickerson)  George,  who  were  natives  of  Loudoun  county, 
Virginia,  and  of  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  respectively.  Both,  however  were 
reared  in  Ohio  and  both  were  decended  from  old  colonial  families  that  through 
successive  generations  have  taken  active  and  helpful  part  in  shaping  the  history 
of  the  localities  with  which  they  have  been  connected.  Jesse  George  the  grand- 
father of  Judge  George  enlisted  with  the  Virginia  troops  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  under  command  of  Captain  Radican  and  later  was  under  command  of 
Captain  William  George,  the  company  forming  a  part  of  Colonel  Thomas  Merri- 
weather's  regiment.  Jesse  George  joined  the  Continental  army  September  i^ 
1778  and  continued  therewith  until  the  establishment  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment He  was  afterwards  sent  on  a  journey  of  exploration  to  the  northwest 
with  a  company  of  Virginia  trooi>s  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  country  through 
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which  he  passed  on  his  campaign  that  he  determined  to  locate  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  and  choose  Ohio  as  a  place  of  settlement  and  became  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  that  state.  In  recognition  of  his  military  service,  Lewis  Cass, 
secretary  of  war,  granted  him  a  pension  of  thirteen  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
year  and  Judge  George  has  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  an  application  made  by 
his  grandfather  for  an  increase  in  the  pension  which  he  regarded  as  inadequate 
compensation  for  his  years  of  service  and  hardships  endured  when  with  the 
army. 

Presley  George  was  quite  young  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Ohio  and  in  that  state  he  met  and  married  Mahala  Nidcerson.  Her 
father,  ColcMiel  Hugh  Nidcerson,  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1782  and  in 
1809  became  a  resident  of  Ohio.  He  won  his  title  in  command  of  a  militia  regi- 
ment in  the  war  of  1812.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Rebecca  Blanchard. 
His  father,  Hugh  Nidcerson,  Sr.,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  in  Captain 
Benjamin  Godfrey's  command.  He  was  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Dorcas  (Sparrow) 
Nicicerson  and  a  grandson  of  Thomas  Nickers<Mi,  Sr.  His  father  and  grand- 
father both  bore  the  name  of  William  Nidcerson.  The  latter  sailed  from  Norich, 
England,  CMi  the  ship  John  and  Dorothy  and  landed  at  Bostcm,  June  20,  1637. 
On  the  Sparrow  side  the  ancestry  is  traced  back  to  Elder  William  Brewster  of 
the  Mayflower,  one  of  the  founders  of  Plymouth  colony,  and  to  Governor 
Thomas  Price,  who  was  a  passenger  on  the  ship  Fortune,  which  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  162 1.    Later  he  served  as  governor  of  the  colony. 

While  residing  in  Ohio,  Presley  George  and  his  wife  lost  five  of  their  eight 
children  with  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  Later  with  their  three  surviving 
children  they  started  down  the  Ohio  river  and  made  their  way  to  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  at  which  point  they  secured  ox  teams  and  in  that  primitive  manner  of 
traveling  continued  across  the  plains  and  over  the  mountains  to  Linn  county, 
Oregon,  reaching  their  restination  after  six  months  spent  upon  the  way.  For 
several  weeks  they  were  encamped  at  East  Portland,  which  then  contained  but 
two  houses.  The  father  began  farming  upon  a  tract  near  Lebanon,  settling  in 
a  timbered  region.  After  a  few  years  he  removed  to  another  farm  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lebanon  and  there  devoted  his  attention  to  tilling  the  soil  until  he  retired  from 
active  business  life.  He  passed  away  in  the  home  of  his  son,  Mdvin  C.  George, 
when  eighty-three  years  of  age.  His  wife  also  died  in  the  home  of  their  son 
in  Portland  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  They  were  members  of  the  Baptist  church 
and  Presley  George  was  a  whig  in  his  political  views  until  the  organization  of 
the  republican  party  when  he  joined  its  ranks.  His  three  sons  who  reached 
mature  years  were:  Hugh  N.,  J.  W.  and  Melvin  C.  George.  The  first  named 
was  a  teacher,  journalist  and  attorney  of  Albany,  Oregon,  and  served  as  presi- 
dential elector  in  1864,  carrying  Oregon's  vote  to  Washington  for  Lincoln.  He 
died  in  1871.  The  second  son  passed  away  in  Seattle  in  1895.  He  had  been 
United  States  marshall  in  Washington  in  1884. 

Judge  George  is  today  the  only  surviving  member  of  his  father's  family.  A 
very  young  child  when  his  parents  crossed  the  plains,  practically  his  entire  life 
has  been  identified  with  the  northwest  and  his  business  record  is  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  progress  which  has  dominated  this  section 
of  the  country  and  led  to  its  marvelous  advancement.  In  the  acquirement  of 
his  education  he  attended  successively  the  public  schools,  Santiam  Academy  and 
Willamette  University.  For  a  time  he  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  academy  at 
Jefferson  and  for  a  year  was  principal  of  the  public  school  of  Albany,  Oregon, 
but  he  regarded  this  merely  as  an  initial  step  to  other  professional  labors  and 
in  preparation  for  the  practice  of  law  became  a  student  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Powell  of  Albany,  while  later  Colonel  Effinger  of  Portland  was  his  preceptor. 
He  chose  Portland  as  the  scene  of  his  labors  when  he  entered  upon  active  practice. 
From  the  beginning  he  enjoyed  substantial  success,  soon  proving  his  ability  to 
cope  with  the  intricate  problems  of  the  law  and  his  power  to  expound  the  princi- 
ples of  jurisprudence  and  his  practice  constantly  grew  in  volume  and  importance. 
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He  was  called  to  the  bench  in  1897  by  the  appointment  of  Governor  Lord  and 
in  June,  1898,  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  state  circuit  court  to  fill  out  an  un- 
expired term  of  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  chosen  for  a  full 
term  of  six  years  and  proved  himself  a  peer  of  the  ablest  jurists  who  have  pre- 
sided over  Oregon's  courts. 

His  position  on  the  bench,  however,  does  not  compass  the  extent  of  his  public 
service,  for  during  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Portland  he  has  been  regarded 
as  a  leader  among  republican  forces  not  only  in  this  city  but  in  the  state.  From 
1876  to  1880  he  sat  in  the  state  senate  and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  con- 
gressman at  large  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  hundred  over  the  sitting  member, 
Governor  Whitaker.  He  took  his  seat  in  congress  in  March,  1881,  and  by  re- 
election served  in  the  forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth  congresses  acting  as  a 
member  of  the  committees  on  conmierce  and  revision  of  laws.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  furthering  the  legislature  concerning  the  opening  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government  in  /daska.  Large  appro- 
priations were  secured  for  Oregon,  including  the  payment  of  the  Modoc  Indian 
bill  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  In  1884  he  declined  to  again 
become  a  candidate  for  congress,  wishing  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  his 
law  practice. 

Judge  George  was  married  in  Lebanon,  Oregon,  in  1872,  to  Miss  Mary  Eckler, 
who  was  bom  in  Danville,  Illinois,  to  which  state  her  parents  removed  from 
Kentucky.  The  mother  died  in  Illinois  and  while  the  family  were  on  the  journey 
to  the  Pacific  coast  the  father  passed  away  and  was  buried  on  the  present  site 
of  G)uncil  BluflFs  in  1853.  Three  daughters,  Florence,  Edna  and  Jessie,  have 
been  bom  to  Judge  and  Mrs.  George.  The  eldest  is  a  graduate  of  the  Fabiola 
Hospital  and  Training  School  in  San  Francisco. 

Judge  George  has  taken  active  and  helpful  interest  in  affairs  relating  to 
Portland's  growth  and  progress.  For  five  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board  and  for  two  years  of  that  time  was  its  president.  He  was  also  at 
one  time  chairman  of  the  board  of  bridge  commissioners  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  erection  of  the  Bumside  bridge  in  Portland.  He  has  always  been  a  man 
of  action  rather  than  of  theory  and  his  views  concerning  any  vital  municipal 
question  are  practical  and  his  labors  resultant.  Judge  George  is  prominent  in 
Masonry  having  attained  the  thirty-third  degree  and  holding  membership  in 
Washington  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Portland  Commandery,  K.  T. ;  and  Portland 
G>nsistory,  S.  P.  R.  S.  He  is  also  identified  with  the  Odd  Fellows  Society 
and  the  Encampment  and  has  held  office  in  these  different  organizations.  He  is 
moreover  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Society,  The  State  Historical  Society, 
The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Oregon  Pioneers  and  the  Oregon  Chapter  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  but  in  no  organization  is  he  more  highly  esteemed  than 
in  the  State  Bar  Association,  the  members  of  which,  intimately  connected  with 
him  in  professional  interests,  accord  him  admiration  and  honor  because  of  the 
ability  he  has  displayed  in  practice  upon  the  bench  and  the  sterling  qualities 
which  characterize  him  as  a  man  and  citizen. 


REV.  S.  WAKABAYASHI. 

Rev.  S.  Wakabayashi  is  the  Japanese  priest  of  the  Buddhist  church  in  Port- 
land, which  he  founded  in  1903.  In  the  intervening  period  of  seven  years  he 
has  labored  earnestly  and  zealously  among  his  people  here.  He  was  bom  in 
Toyama,  Japan,  May  21,  1880.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  K.  Wakabayashi,  also 
a  priest  of  the  same  religion  and  likewise  a  native  of  Xoyama. 

The  Rev.  S.  Wakalwiyashi  completed  his  education  in  the  University  of 
Kyoto,  in  which  he  received  instruction  in  both  Japanese  and  English.  He  com- 
pleted the  course  in  January,  1903.    That  was  the  most  important  year  in  his 
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life,  for  it  was  not  only  the  year  of  his  graduation  but  also  the  year  of  his  mar- 
riage, the  year  of  his  arrival  in  Portland  and  the  year  in  which  he  organized 
the  church  here.  On  the  31st  of  January,  1903,  he  wedded  Miss  Yayoe  FujiL 
Later  in  the  year  they  sailed  for  the  United  States,  reaching  Portland  on  the 
i6th  of  November.  Rev.  S.  Wakabayashi  at  once  began  the  work  of  organizing 
a  church,  which  was  founded  on  the  29th  of  November,  1903.  This  is  a  branch 
or  mission  of  the  mother  church  called  Hongwanji  in  Kyoto,  Japan.  The  con- 
gregation is  now  occupying  a  new  church  building  which  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  on  North  Tenth  street.  The  site  was 
purchased  in  Akigust,  1907,  and  on  the  13th  of  October,  1908,  a  meeting  was 
held  and  the  following  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  were  chosen  to  incor- 
porate: S.  Wakabayashi,  R.  Hasegawa  and  Y.  Inonye.  The  articles  of  incor- 
poration were  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  state  on  the  19th  of  October,  1908. 
The  building  committee  who  had  the  work  in  charge  were  the  Rev.  S.  Waka- 
bayashi; T.  Takami,  vice-president;  Y.  Inonye,  secretary;  M.  Furuya,  treas- 
urer ;  S.  Omura  and  L  Shinagawa.  The  church  was  dedicated  in  the  year  1910, 
so  that  the  congregation  now  has  a  commodious  and  tasteful  house  of  worship 
in  which  to  hold  its  meetings.  It  draws  its  membership  from  Portland  and  the 
adjacent  country  and  there  are  now  about  three  hundred  members.  The  Rev. 
S.  Wakabayashi  is  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  who  is  becoming  an  active 
force  in  the  life  of  Portland,  especially  among  the  people  of  his  own  national- 
ity. Moreover,  he  is  a  typical  representative  of  the  progressive  little  nation 
which  in  the  past  half  century  has  advanced  to  a  greater  d^^ree  than  any  other 
country  in  the  same  period. 


H.  C.  LEONARD. 


I  have  commenced  this  recalling  of  some  of  the  past  events  in  my  life  so 
far  and  of  writing  up  the  same,  which  I  am  obliged  to  do  from  memory  alone 
(as  to  dates)  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  bocdcs  and  records  of  the 
old  firm  of  Leonard  &  Green,  which  were  destroyed  by  water,  as  they  were 
stored  in  a  cellar  which  was  filled  during  a  flood  some  years  ago. 

I  take  for  my  starting  point,  the  date  when  I  left  the  home  of  my  parents 
when  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  with  my  uncle 
Hermon  Camp  in  his  mercantile  business  in  Trumansburg,  New  York.  My 
brother  William  B.  had  preceded  me  some  two  years  previously  and  was  still 
there,  but  the  time  of  his  indenture  was  nearing  a  close,  and  soon  after  I  reached 
there  he  accepted  a  position  in  Albany,  New  York,  as  a  raster  of  currency  of 
the  state  banks  of  New  York,  under  a  new  law  then  just  passed.  That  position 
he  held  nearly  or  about  two  years;  in  the  meantime  I  was  still  in  my  uncle's 
employ  in  Trumansburg.  At  the  expiration  of  my  brother's  service  in  Albany, 
he  went  to  New  York  city  and  obtained  a  situation  as  a  salesman  in  the  whole- 
sale silk  house  of  Williams,  Rankin  &  Penniman  in  Nassau  street,  where  he  re- 
mained '\bout  two  years,  and  being  very  successful  as  a  salesman,  he  received 
the  second  year  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars.  He  then,  with  John  M.  Bird- 
sail  and  Benjamin  Pomeroy  formed  the  firm  of  Birdsall,  Pomeroy  &  Leonard 
in  a  wholesale  dry  goods  business.  After  the  dissolution  of  that  firm  (Birdsall 
going  to  California  in  '49  early)  William  B.  joined  in  business  with  a  very 
prominent  wholesale  house,  forming  the  firm  of  Hurlbut,  Sweetzer  &  Company. 
After  closing  his  business  with  this  last  house  in  the  dry  goods  line,  he,  witii 
James  O.  Sheldon  and  Foster,  formed  the  banking  house  of  Leonard,  Sheldon 
&  Foster,  located  at  No.  10  Wall  street,  afterward  the  firm  of  Leonard,  Decker 
&  Howell,  44  Broadway. 

Previous  to  this  (going  backward  awhile  pnd  again  taking  up  my  own  ca- 
reer) I  had  left  my  uncle's  service  and  was  living  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  hav- 
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ing  left  while  William  B.  was  still  with  the  firm  of  Williams,  Rankin  &  Penni- 
man.    I  was  still  in  the  service  of  my  uncle  in  Trmnansburg  when  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  changed  my  whole  career.    A  gentleman,  a  merchant  of 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  came  there  on  his  annual  visit  to  his  relatives,  with  whom 
I  was  acquainted,  and  in  a  casual  conversation,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to 
go  to  Florida,  as  he  was  authorized  by  a  firm  to  engage  a  young  man  from  the 
north.    He  stated  the  salary  they  would  pay,  etc.,  and  I  said  at  once  I  would 
go  if  I  could  prevail  on  my  uncle  to  let  me  off  my  obligation  to  him  the  last 
year,  which  he  did,  after  I  pleaded  most  strenuously,  and  I  left  with  him  for 
Florida,  remaining  in  New  York  a  few  days  while  he  was  purchasing  a  stock 
of  merchandise.    I  spent  there  about  two  years  in  the  service  of  Betton  &  Mc- 
Ginnis,  a  prominent  firm  of  merchants  and  exporters  of  cotton.    I  enjoyed  my 
two  years  spent  in  Florida.     I  resided  with  the  family  of  a  member  of  the 
firm,  and  after  remaining  in  their  service  two  years,  I  returned  to  the  north, 
taking  a  small  schooner  plying  between  St.  Marks,  the  port  of  Tallahassee,  and 
New  Orleans,  thence  by  steamer  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  to  Cincin- 
nati, thence  to  Pittsburg,  thence  by  stages  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  turnpike 
to  Cimiberland  and  by  rail  to  New  York.    Then  after  a  short  visit  to  my  old 
home  in  Owego,  I  went  to  New  York  to  take  a  position  in  a  dry  goods  house 
which  William  B.  had  secured  for  me  and  which  I  filled  for  nearly  one  year, 
when  they  discontinued  business.    This  was  about  as  the  excitement  was  com- 
mencing over  the  discovery  of,  gold  in  California,  and  the  rush  was  commencing 
and  I  caught  the  fever,  and  would  have  left  but  was  dissuaded  by  entreaties 
from  home,  and  my  brother  William  persuaded  me  to  take  a  position  in  a  large 
wholesale  grocery  house  in   Broad  street-r-Wpod:&  Sheldon,  with   whom  I  re- 
mained until  November,  1849,  when  they  closed  their  business.     This  "let  me 
out"  and  the  "California  fever"  came  over  ine-  again  in  full  force,  and  late  in 
November  of  that  year  (1849)  J  left  New  York  pn  board  the  steamer  Crescent 
City  for  Chagres  (no  Panama  railroad  then),  thence  up  the  Chagres  river  to  the  , 
head  of  canoe  navigation.    Five  passengers  with  myself  chartered  a  large  native 
canoe  for  ourselves  and  baggage  and  were  poled,  paddled  and  pulled  by  three 
natives  to  Gorgona,  head  of  navigation.     From  there  to  Panama  on  mule-back, 
and  our  baggage  on  the  heads  and  backs  of  natives,  and  sailed  from  Panama  on 
board  the  steamer  California  for  San  Francisco,  touching  at  every  port  of  im- 
portance between  those  points,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  and  anchored  at  11 
o'clock  at  night  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1849,  j^st  in  time  to  make  us  num- 
bered among  the  pioneers  of  '49.    As  there  was  only  then  about  one  steamer 
per  month,  an  arrival  there  was  quite  an  event,  and  the  next  morning  as  we  dis- 
embarked, all  San  Francisco  seemed  to  be  upon  the  beach  to  greet  us.     No 
docks  there  then.    I  met  on  the  first  day  after  landing  several  of  my  old  friends 
from  New  York  who  had  preceded  me,  and  I  felt  quite  at  home.     My  old 
friend,  John  Green  of  New  York,  who  left  the  employ  of  Pomeroy  &  Leonard 
as  a  salesman,  and  had  left  New  York  in  a  sailing  vessel  around  Cape  Horn 
had  reached  there  after  a  very  long  voyage  (nearly  six  months)  and  was  en- 
gaged in  business  and  had  been  for  some  months.    It  was  he  that  with  myself 
formed  the  firm  of  Leonard  &  Green.    Within  two  months  after  I  reached  San 
Francisco  I  found  that  Mr.  Green  had  become  imbued  with  the  idea  that  Oregon 
would  be  a  better  field  for  us  to  cast  our  fortunes  than  California  and  I  agreed 
with  him.    We  bought  out.  his  partner's  interest  in  San  Francisco,  packed  up 
their  stock  and  shipped  it  on  board  a  bark  bound  for  Ore^n,  on  which  he  sailed 
with  further  additions  to  the  stock,  which  we  purchased  in  San  Francisco,  and 
landed  at  Astoria  in  February,  1850,  and  started  in  business  there  under  the 
firm  name  of  Leonard  &  Green.     I  remained  in  San  Francisco  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  a  steamship,  the  Sarah  Sands,  coming  around  Cape  Horn  for  goods 
consigned  to  me  from  New  York,  principally  from  Pomeroy  &  Leonard,  and  to 
fill  orders  he  might  send  me  from  Oregon  for  our  Astoria  trade. 
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I  went  to  Oregon  in  June,  1850,  and  found  him  well  estaUished  there  in 
business,  occupying  a  storehouse  built  by  and  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  Eng- 
lish Hudson  Bay  Company  years  before,  they  having  abandoned  that  post 
Our  trade  then  was  principally  with  Indians,  then  still  very  numerous  there. 
We  remained  in  Astoria  between  two  and  three  years,  when  we  hegain  to  realize 
the  fact  that  Astoria  would  never  prove  to  be  a  leading  business  place  in  the 
future  of  Oregon,  although,  situated  as  it  is,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Coltunbia 
and  with  a  fine  harbor  for  shipping.  The  Columbia  being  navigable  to  Port- 
land on  the  Willamette,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above,  and  that  much 
nearer  to  the  great  and  productive  region,  it  would  be  the  city  of  the  future,  and 
we  had  made  a  mistake  in  casting  our  anchor  at  Astoria.  About  that  time 
Green's  brother  Henry  D.  and  my  brother  Irving  arrived  in  Astoria.  We  soon 
installed  them  in  charge  of  our  interests  there,  dividing  our  profits  there  with 
them,  and  then  established  our  business  as  a  general  wholesale  house  in  Port- 
land. I  went  to  New  York  immediately,  my  first  trip  there  from  this  coast,  and 
on  my  way  there  stopped  over  a  few  days  in  Owego  to  visit,  then  on  to  New 
York  to  purchase  goods  for  our  Portland  house.  I  made  my  headquarters  with 
Hurlbut,  Sweetzer  &  Company,  of  which  my  brother  William  B.  was  a  partner 
and  from  whom  I  purchased  quite  largely.  They  also  consigned  us  goods  for 
sale  on  their  account. 

At  Portland  we  secured  a  position  for  our  business  on  Front  street  with  a 
landing  dock  for  vessels — ^the  only  dock  in  Portland  at  that  time.  Now  how 
changed — smiles  of  connected  docks  on  both  sides,  flanked  by  capacious  ware- 
houses for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  commercial  trade  that  has  grown 
here.  About  the  time  we  were  fully  established  The  Pacific  Mail  Company  es- 
tablished the  connection  of  their  Panama  line,  putting  on  a  weekly  line  of  steam- 
ers between  San  Francisco  and  Portland  and  our  firm  was  made  their  agents 
here.  Our  success  in  our  mercantile  career  here  was  very  satisfactory.  I  went 
to  San  Francisco  in  1854,  and  purchased  the  bark  Metropolis,  which  we  placed 
on  the  San  Francisco  route  for  the  transporting  of  lumber,  produce,  etc,  to  San 
Francisco,  and  from  there  to  Portland  as  a  freighter  for  ourselves  and  the  public 
generally. 

We  afterward  opened  up  a  business  with  the  Sandwich  islands,  despatching 
her  with  cargoes  of  lumber  to  Honolulu.  About  the  time  she  had  accomplished 
her  third  trip  and  was  commencing  to  load  another  cargo,  we  received  rather 
unfavorable  news  as  to  the  lumber  trade,  etc.,  from  our  a^nts  there,  and  just 
about  that  time  I  noticed  the  advertisement  in  a  San  Francisco  paper  of  a  bark 
that  would  sail  in  a  few  days  for  Australia  touching  at  Honolulu,  and  deciding 
that  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  take  the  steamer  leaving  for  San  Francisco  the 
next  day,  by  which  I  could  reach  there  in  time  to  take  passage  for  Honolulu 
and  could  reach  there  two  weeks  sooner  than  our  bark  would,  giving  plenty  of 
time  to  size  up  our  Honolulu  affairs.  So  I  sailed  away  for  that  port  on  the  bark 
Lucky  Star  and  reached  there  before  our  bark  came  in  from  Portland.  I  found 
out  in  the  meantime  that  the  lumber  dealers  had  combined  to  force  the  sale  of 
our  next  coming  cargo  of  lumber  to  a  very  low  figure  and  of  course  divide  the 
profit.  I  had  an  invoice  of  the  cargo  she  was  loading  when  I  left,  and  it  was 
then  just  such  a  kind  of  lumber  as  was  not  in  the  market,  and  was  greatly  in 
demand.  It  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  inch  boards  and  other  light  lum- 
ber, which  would  retail  from  their  yards  at  thirty-five  dollars  to  forty  dollars 
per  thousand  feet.  Their  best  offer  to  me  was  about  sixteen  dollars  per  thdu- 
sand,  and  in  the  meantime  before  my  bark  showed  herself  off  the  harbor,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  what  to  do  and  acted  upon  it  I  had  taken  an  option  to  lease 
(if  I  chose  to  do  so)  in  a  central  location  a  lot  enclosed  by  a  high  fence  with  a 
vacant  warehouse  upon  it,  just  such  a  place  as  I  wanted  for  the  storage  and 
sale  of  produce  from  Oregon,  such  as  flour,  oats,  baled  hay,  etc.,  which  we  gen- 
erally shipped  as  part  cargoes  and  to  store  sugar  and  such  products  of  the  is- 
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lands  as  we  brought  back  to  Portland.  So  you  see,  I  was  prepared.  On  the 
day  my  bark  sailed  into  the  harbor  I  had  my  last  interview  with  the  lumber 
dealers.  We  did  not  come  to  terms,  and  on  the  next  day  all  the  trucks  in  Hono- 
lulu were  busy  hauling  the  cargo  of  the  Metropolis  to  my  place  of  business,  for 
which  I  had  closed  the  lease,  and  the  year  and  a  half  I  lived  in  Honolulu  com- 
menced. I  had  secured  the  services  of  a  very  nice  young  American  who  was 
bom  there.  He  could  speak  the  Hawaiian  language  in  dealing  with  the  natives. 
There  was  a  rush  at  once  for  the  lumber  among  tfie  Kanakas  at  thirty-five  dol- 
lars per  thousand  feet,  and  they  carried  it  off  on  their  backs  and  hand  carts  for 
a  few  days  about  as  fast  as  the  dra3rmen  could  haul  it  from  the  wharf. 

Well,  at  this  point  of  my  narrative  I  can  say  that  I  was  now  fairly  anchored 
and  established  in  business  in  Honolulu  for  an  indefinite  time  as  a  branch  of 
the  firm  of  Leonard  &  Green,  and  I  was  there  to  manage  it.  The  bark  Metropo- 
lis was  despatched  back  to  Oregon,  after  unloading,  with  what  freight  I  had 
secured  for  her  return,  principally  sugar.  I  kept  steadily  at  it  while  I  remained 
there — one  year  and  a  half. 

In  the  meantime  (while  I  was  there)  a  small  brigantine  sailed  into  Honolulu 
and  was  sold  there,  the  purchaser  intending  to  place  her  in  the  Oregon  trade  and 
had  purchased  about  one  hundred  tons  of  sugar  (about  one-half  her  capacity) 
for  her  first  trip,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  enough  for  a  full  freight,  began 
to  think  poorly  of  his  venture.  He  oflfered  to  sell  the  vessel  and  the  sugar  for 
a  fair  price  and  I  bought  him  out  and  fitted  her  out  with  a  crew  and  freight  I 
had  waiting  for  the  next  return  of  the  bark,  and  sent  her  to  Oregon  with  an 
order  for  her  return  cargo  of  lumber,  etc.,  etc.  So  then,  I  had  two  vessels  in 
my  service  which  I  kept  running  until  my  Honolulu  business  was  closed  out  and 
cleaned  up.  I  sold  both  my  vessels  there.  After  my  career  there,  which  I  spent 
very  pleasantly  and  profitably  I  returned  to  Portland,  taking  passage  on  the 
bark  Live  Yankee  for  San  Francisco  and  proceeded  to  Portland  again. 

I  must  here  turn  back  in  my  reminiscences  to  the  time  previous  to  our  start- 
ing out  in  the  Honolulu  venture,  and  relate  what  I  should  have  written  up  be- 
fore. I  mean  my  first  voyage  to  China  on  the  Metropolis.  This  was  in  1855, 
when  Green  and  myself  conceived  the  plan  of  making  a  venture  to  Hong  Kong 
with  a  shipment  of  a  cargo  of  lumber  and  ship-spars  (on  deck)  and  we  acted 
upon  it,  and  I  went  with  her  as  super  cargo,  arriving  safely  at  Hong  Kong  and 
making  sale  of  my  cargo,  which  I  had  to  proceed  to  a  port,  Whampoa,  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  Hong  Kong,  to  make  delivery  of  it.  There  I  placed  my 
bark  in  dry  dock  to  re-copper,  then  returned  to  Hong  Kong.  After  investing 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  lumber  in  such  Chinese  merchandise  as  I  thought 
best  for  Portland,  I  sailed  home,  making  a  very  satisfactory  venture. 

I  omitted  to  state  above  that  in  my  cargo  to  China  in  the  Metropolis  I  car- 
ried over  in  her  cargo  three  hundred  barrels  of  Oregon  flour ;  this  was  the  first 
Oregon  flour  that  had  ever  been  sent  to  China  for  a  market,  and  was  the  first 
export  of  flour  to  a  foreign  country  made  from  Portland.  In  the  year  1907 
one  million  four  hundred  and  thirty- four  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
barrels  were  exported,  showing  quite  an  increase  in  the  exportation  of  flour. 
Here  I  remained,  assisting  in  the  management  of  our  business,  save  the  time 
in  making  two  or  three  trips  to  New  York  to  make  purchases  of  goods  in  our 
business. 

During  this  period  we  closed  our  old  concern,  and  Irving  and  Henry 
Green  came  to  Portland  to  assist  with  their  services  on  our  business  here.  We 
had  purchased  a  block  of  ground  on  which  we  had  erected  a  nice  bachelor's 
home,  in  which  we  four  lived  very  ccmifortably.  This  block  we  paid  twelve 
hundred  dollars  for  and  kept  it  until  the  date  of  the  closing  up  of  the  firm  of 
Leonard  &  Green;  at  that  time  Green  and  myself  divided  tfie  ownership  of  it, 
each  taking  a  one-half.  I  sold  my  one-half  a  few  years  since  for  fifty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  estate  of  Green  (his  heirs)  still  own  theirs,  and  it  is  worth 
today  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.     I  merely  mention  this  to  show 
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you  something  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  advance  of  values  in  real  estate 
in  Portland. 

Some  months  before  closing  out  our  business,  Leonard  &  Green  applied  to 
the  territorial  government  and  to  the  city  council  for  a  gas  franchise.  We  ob- 
tained it;  at  that  time  there  were  but  two  gas  works  on  this  coast,  one  at  San 
Francisco  and  one  in  Sacramento,  California.  After  obtaining  our  franchise,  we 
started  on  the  erection  of  our  gas  works.  Mr.  Green  went  east  to  purchase  the 
necessary  machinery,  and  our  works  were  completed  and  gas  turned  on  and  the 
city  lighted  with  gas  in  1859.  Before  the  completion  of  our  works,  we  realized 
that  we  would  require  aid  of  a  small  vessel  to  ply  between  Portland  and  the 
coal  mines  at  Nanaimo  on  Vancouver  island  to  transport  our  coal  for  gas  from 
there  and  hearing  that  one  was  for  sale  at  Victoria  that  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose, I  went  there  and  purchased  her,  taking  her  to  Nanaimo  for  a  cargo  of 
coal,  loaded  and  brought  her  to  Portland.  I  speak  of  this  little  brig,  the  Orbit, 
as  you  will  see  that  later  on.  She  contributed  to  my  making  two  voyages  to 
Japan  and  the  Amoor  river  in  Siberia  before  we  parted  company.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  i860  we  found  she  was  of  no  further  use  to  us  as  a  coal  carrier,  as 
coal  of  better  quality  for  gas,  at  a  less  price,  was  being  brought  to  Portland,  and 
to  get  rid  of  her,  thinking  she  would  bring  a  readier  sale  in  San  Francisco,  we 
loaded  her  with  lumber  and  away  I  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  sold  my  cargo,  but 
was  not  able  to  find  so  readily  a  purchaser  for  the  vessel.  After  trying  for  a 
week  or  more  to  find  a  purchaser  in  vain,  I  learned  that  a  party  of  two,  who 
were  looking  for  an  opportunity  for  shipment  to  Nicholaski  on  the  Amoor  river 
with  a  passage  for  themselves  (two  of  them)  and  also  another  lot  of  about  fifty- 
tons  for  Hakodadi,  Japan,  was  in  the  market.  Both  being  quite  out-of-the-way 
places  then,  Hakodadi  being  directly  on  the  route,  and  this  making  nearly  a  full 
freight  for  my  little  brig,  I  closed  with  them,  wrote  to  Portland  that  within  five 
days  I  would  be  on  my  way — I  soon  filled  my  brig  with  freight  on  my  own  ac- 
count and  was  off.  I  reached  my  destination  and  had  a  very  favorable  voyage. 
My  vessel  was  the  first  that  anchored  in  the  Amoor  in  the  spring  of  i860,  as  the 
ice  had  but  just  left  the  river  and  this  was  about  the  middle  of  June.  There 
was  a  scarcity  of  many  necessary  articles  in  that  Russian  port  after  their  long 
winter,  and  my  little  vessel's  advent  just  then  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
Russians.  Having  some  freight  space  left  after  having  discharged  my  Japan 
merchandise  at  HakodadL  I  purchased  there  for  my  own  account  and  received 
on  consignment  from  others  merchandise  enough  to  fill  my  vessel,  all  of  which 
was  in  good  demand  and  found  quick  sale.  After  my  brig  was  discharged,  I 
sailed  for  home,  touching  at  Hakodadi  to  close  up  my  business  there.  I  pur- 
chased a  few  goods  there  to  bring  over  with  me  (more  as  novelties  than  any- 
thing else)  as  there  was  not  at  that  date  even  a  beginning  of  trade  thought  of. 
I  did  bring  over  with  me  on  my  return  the  very  first  specimen  of  what  is  now 

foing  on  on  a  large  scale,  which  I  must  relate — ^a  real  live  Japanese  native,  the 
rst  one  ever  seen  in  Portland ;  his  name  was  Suzukie  Kinzo,  a  young  man  about 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  it  came  about  in  this  manner : 

The  day  I  sailed  for  home,  Mr.  Rice  the  first  American  consul  there,  with 
whom  I  was  of  course  well  acquainted,  as  he  frequently  invited  me  to  his  house 
to  dine,  said  to  me,  regarding  Kinzo,  who  was  and  had  been  I  might  say  a 
ward  of  the  consul  and  was  in  his  household,  this  was  when  I  saw  him,  as  he 
waited  upon  the  table,  etc.,  and  I  had  taken  quite  an  interest  in  him.  He  was 
fine  looking,  handsome  and  polite.  He  spoke  English  then  fluently;  this  I  had 
remarked,  and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Rice  himself  said  that  during  his  residence 
there  of  nearly  one  year  he  had  not  seen  his  equal  among  the  natives  there  in 
any  respect  He  then  gave  me,  as  far  as  he  knew,  of  his  history.  He  said  he 
walked  into  his  office  a  few  months  ago  and  wished  to  see  the  American  consul, 
and  Mr.  Rice  gave  him  an  audience.  He  came  with  his  two  swords  on  his 
person,  which  was  then  a  distinction  of  rank  and  honor  in  Japan;  he  seemed 
somewhat  excited  and  possibly  in  trouble;  said  he  was  an  entire  stranger  and 
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had  not  an  acquaintance  there;  that  he  was  a  native  of  Tokio,  the  capital  of 
Japaii,  the  residence  of  the  emperor,  and  in  fact  confessed  himself  a  refugee 
from  there  and  was  quietly  smuggled  on  board  a  small  Japanese  junk  bound  for 
Hakodadi.  He  was  in  fact  a  political  refugee,  escaped  from  Tokio  to  save  his 
life,  and  he  volimtarily  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  American  consul  for 
protection.  About  this  time  Japan  was  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution  going  on 
among  themselves.  The  reform  party,  to  which  Kinzo  was  allied,  was  tempo- 
rarily the  under  dog,  and  he,  among  many  others,  had  to  flee  to  save  his  life. 
Mr.  Rice  kindly  s)rmpathized  with  him  and  gave  him  refuge.  His  being  in  the 
"fold"  as  I  may  call  it  properly  of  the  consul's  protection,  saved  him  from  ar- 
rest and  extradition  back  to  Tokio,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  fact  that  I 
was  just  on  the  point  of  sailing  away  and  bringing  him  with  me  was  none  too 
soon.  To  turn  back  a  little  after  writing  up  Kinzo's  advent  into  Hakodadi,  Mr. 
Rice  said  Kinzo  came  that  morning  to  him  to  intercede  with  me  to  take  him  on 
my  vessel;  he  was  frightened  and  trembling,  said  he  had  received  anonymous 
letters  from  some  of  the  friends  he  had  made  there,  giving  him  warning  that  he 
would  very  soon  be  arrested.  Mr.  Rice  said  he  had  learned  that  a  very  strict 
watch  was  being  kept  upon  him  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  only  way  of 
his  escape  to  save  his  life  would  be  in  my  taking  him  with  me  on  the  Orbit. 
I  said  without  hesitation,  I  will  do  it,  but  you  know  my  vessel  is  closely  watched 
by  the  harbor  police  and  will  be  until  I  am  outside  the  harbor.  His  clerk,  Mr. 
Ktts,  was  with  us,  a  young  American  who  had  been  there  about  two  years  and 
had  acquired  quite  a  facility  in  speaking  Japanese.  Colonel  Rice  said  Mr.  Pitts 
has  a  plan  which  will  work  and  told  Mr.  Pitts  to  explain  it  to  me.  Mr.  Pitts 
told  me  the  plan ;  he  said :  ''I  will  take  Kinzo  in  my  boat  with  my  dog  and  gun 
t(«norrow  morning  about  nine  o'clock  and  will  make  it  so  the  harbor  police  can 
oce  us;  this  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  once  a  week,  going  down  the 
straits  to  a  little  bay  about  ten  miles  below  to  shoot  ducks.  The  police  are  all 
acquainted  with  me  and  accustomed  to  see  me  with  Kinzo,  and  know  what  I  am 
about.  You  will  leave  the  harbor  at  the  first  of  ebb  tide  about  2  p.  m.  You 
will  have  but  little  wind  in  the  straits  in  the  afternoon,  and  about  ten  miles  be- 
low on  the  starboard  side  I  will  shoot  out  from  behind  the  headland  of  a  little 
bay  with  Kinzo,  come  alongside  and  we  will  come  on  board ;  will  make  my  boat 
fast  alongside;  then  you  can  square  away  again  on  your  course.  I  will  remain 
until  dusk  sets  in,  then  I  will  take  my  boat  and  with  my  dog,  will  start  back  and 
will  get  the  usual  sea  breeze  and  sail  back  into  the  harbor  after  dark."  I  said : 
"Pitts,  your  plan  is  all  right,"  and  the  plan  worked  to  a  charm.  We  soon  bid 
good-bye  to  Pitts  and  were  soon  clear  of  the  straits  of  Matsnai,  and  the  little 
Orbit  once  more  pointed  her  prow  toward  Oregon  seven  thousand  miles  away. 
We  took  the  extreme  northerly  passage,  skirting  along  the  southern  shores  of 
Kamchatka  and  the  Aleutian  islands  for  better  easterly  currents  and  more 
favorable  winds,  making  a  fine  passage  to  Victoria  without  going  out  of  our 
way  at  all,  as  we  made  the  coast  a  little  north  of  the  straits  of  Juan  De  Puca. 
I  Imd  decided  to  run  in  to  Victoria  and  take  a  cargo  of  coal  to  Portland,  as  I 
had  no  freight  to  speak  of.  Sold  what  few  Japanese  goods  I  had,  loaded  with 
coal,  then  to  Portland  after  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  little  voyage,  and 
Kinzo  was  the  happiest  man  on  board.  The  first  day  he  got  the  mate  to  shear 
the  topknot  off  his  head,  as  he  said  he  was  tired  of  that  custom. 

John  and  Henry  Green  were  managing  our  business  and  our  gas  works  suc- 
cessfully, and  Kinzo  was  at  once  installed  into  our  bachelor  household  and  made 
"manager"  of  that  department.  We  afterward  gave  him  a  position  in  our  gas 
works,  which  duties  he  faithfully  fulfilled  a  portion  of  each  year.  He  was  a 
faithful  and  hard  student,  always  at  his  studies  half  the  night  and  won  first 
prizes  in  his  class  frequently  in  the  high  school  here,  and  as  the  old  lady  said 
about  her  daughter,  "she  was  a  carnivorous  reader  of  all  the  books  she  could 
get  hold  of."    So  was  Kinzo. 

Coming  back  to  myself — after  reaching  home  I  found  everything  going  along 
satisfactorily,  during  which  time  I  sent  the  brig  to  San  Francisco  for  a  trip. 
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I  loaded  her  again  for  that  port  and  went  with  her,  determined  to  sell  her  before 
I  retumeily  and  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  a  purchaser  again.  With  a 
full  cargo  on  our  own  account,  I  sailed  for  Hong  Kong,  sold  about  half  the  cargo 
on  arrival,  and  by  the  advice  of  a  business  firm  there  (of  my  acquaintance)  re- 
tained the  balance  on  board.  This  firm  took  half  an  interest  in  filling  her  up 
with  a  venture  for  Saigon  in  southern  China. 

A  large  fleet  of  French  war  vessels  had  just  preceded  my  arrival;  they  had 
passed  through  Hong  Kong  coming  down  from  Peiko  in  north  China,  where 
with  an  allied  force  of  the  British  navy,  they  had  been  for  some  time  fighting 
the  Chinese,  but  the  trouble  was  over.  My  unsold  portion  of  my  Oregon  freight 
being  suitable  for  ships'  supplies,  the  joint  venture  the  firm  made  with  me  was 
also  selected,  reasoning  that  the  fleet  would  soon  be  short  and  they  were  in  a 
poor  port  to  replenish.  I  found  it  as  we  predicted,  and  soon  sold  out  my  whole 
cargo.  My  intention  then  was  to  fill  my  vessel  with  Saigon  rice  on  my  own  ac- 
count and  return  to  Hong  Kong,  as  rice  was  scarce  and  high  when  I  left  and 
could  I  have  done  so  I  would  have  made  a  fine  voyage,  but  the  fitting  going  on 
then  (on  the  river  a  few  miles  above  the  city)  had  completely  stopped  the  com- 
ing in  of  rice  and  I  could  not  buy  a  pound,  but  there  was  one  China  firm  there 
that  had  just  about  a  cargo  which  he  wished  to  ship  to  Macao,  about  forty  miles 
south  of  Hong  Kong,  which  I  secured  at  a  good  rate  of  freight  and  delivered 
safe  in  Macao  (pronounced  Makow).  The  city  and  little  island  on  which  it 
stands  and  belongs  has  been  there  ever  since  China  has  been  known  to  Portugal. 
This  was  about  the  middle  of  May,  1862. 

After  closing  up  my  business  the  next  morning,  my  captain  asked  me,  "Well, 
Mr.  Leonard,  what  will  we  do  next  ?"  I  said,  "We  will  run  over  to  Hong  Kong 
today."  "I  was  thinking  last  night,"  said  he,  "that  if  we  could  find  a  suitable 
cargo  in  Hong  Kong  for  the  Russians  at  Nicholacfsky  and  be  the  first  to  get 
there  this  spring  as  we  were  last  spring,  we  could  do  well."  That's  just  what  I 
was  thinking  of,  too,  said  I,  and  if  I  cannot  sell  the  Orbit  there,  it's  what  we  will 
da  We  then  went  over  to  Hong  Kong  and  could  find  no  purchaser  for  my  brig. 
Lost  no  time  in  filling  her  for  another  trip  to  the  Amoor,  filling  my  brig  with 
goods  for  Nicholacfsl^. 

After  getting  some  consignments  from  my  friends  in  Hong  Kong,  on  which 
profits  were  to  be  divided  equally  in  consideration  for  my  freighting  and  com- 
missions, I  was  off  as  soon  as  possible.  Made  a  good  run  to  Nicholacfsky,  Si- 
beria, arriving  there  in  June,  1863.  The  little  Orbit  being  the  first  vessel  to 
reach  there  after  the  river  was  free  from  ice  as  she  was  the  year  before,  my 
cargo  found  a  ready  sale  at  good  profit.  I  soon  left,  sailing  for  Hakodadi,  and 
secured  a  full  cargo  (on  freight)  for  Shanghai,  China.  There  sold  my  vessel 
to  the  agent  of  an  American  firm  just  then  established  in  business  in  Yokahama, 
Japan.  After  closing  up  my  business  in  Shanghai,  after  a  week's  stay,  I  lock 
passage  on  the  English  steamer  Ly.  E.  Moon  for  Hong  Kong,  where  I  had  to 
close  up  my  affairs ;  and  here  I  must  again  speak  of  my  little  brig  Orbit.  Im- 
mediately after  I  sold  her  she  left  for  her  new  home  port  and  was  with  a  number 
of  other  vessels  lying  at  Woosung  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  anchor  waiting 
for  the  weather  to  clear  before  starting  out  to  run  over  to  her  new  home  port 
in  Japan.  Our  steamer  on  her  way  out  to  sea  passed  close  by  her.  Her  cap- 
tain and  crew  (so  long  with  me)  were  on  deck  to  give  a  parting  salute  which 
passed  between  us.  A  few  days  after  reaching  Hong  Kong,  an  American  bark 
came  in,  partially  dismasted,  that  was  also  lying  at  Woosung  as  I  passed  out, 
her  captain  told  me  that  the  following  day  he  and  the  Orbit  went  out  in  com- 
pany and  when  both  were  fairly  out  in  the  Yellow  sea  a  tjrphoon  struck  them, 
with  which  they  had  a  hard  battle;  his  ship  was  partially  dismasted,  but  he 
reached  Hong  Kong.  He  said  the  brig,  which  he  watched  from  time  to  time  as 
they  were  near  together,  and  as  far  as  he  could  see  she  rode  out  all  right,  mak- 
ing "better  weather"  than  he  did,  but  alas,  this  was  the  last  authentic  news  that 
ever  came  back  to  me  or  to  any  one  of  the  fate  of  her.    Captain  Sherman,  his 
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wife  who  went  with  him  on  his  last  voyage,  the  crew  of  six  men,  cook  and  boy, 
all  went  down.  About  a  month  after  I  reached  Portland  a  bark  arrived  from 
Japan  bringing  me  the  sad  news  that  she  never  reached  her  destination. 

As  soon  as  mv  business  was  closed  in  China  I  took  passage  for  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  fine  ship (I  for^^et  her  name)  belonging  to  the  firm  of  A.  A. 

Low  &  CcMnpany,  New  York,  Captam  Charles  Low,  and  had  a  fine  trip.  Reached 
Portland  once  more,  thus  ending  my  cruising  on  the  Pacific.  I  found  all  my 
interests  in  business  going  along  satisfactorily  under  the  management  of  John 
and  Henry  Green  and  my  brother  Irving  and  Kinzo,  in  the  employ  of  our  gas 
OHnpany,  and  a  member  of  our  bachelor  family. 

Shortly  after  we  purchased  the  franchise  of  the  Portland  Water  Company, 
which  had  been  given  to  a  party  a  short  time  previous,  they  had  made  but  a 
small  start,  having  laid  but  a  few  blocks  of  three-inch  wooden  pipe,  bored  out 
by  hand  and  furnishing  a  supply  for  but  a  small  portion  of  the  town,  taking 
their  power  from  a  steam  sawmill  (a  very  small  beginning).  I  soon  started  for 
New  York  and  purchased  about  six  hundred  tons  of  cast  iron  pipe  suitable  for 
both  gas  and  water  distribution,  also  pumping  engines  and  more  gas  machinery, 
chartered  the  bark  Julia  Cobb  and  started  her  fully  laden  for  a  voyage  around 
Czpt  Horn.  She  arrived  all  right  in  Portland.  Then  our  work  commenced  in 
earnest;  building  a  pumping  station  on  the  river  above  the  city,  built  our  first 
reservoir  for  city  water  and  the  laying  of  gas  and  water  mains.  Previous  to 
this,  we  had  entirely  closed  out  our  mercantile  business  and  were  devoting  our 
entire  energies  and  labor  in  keeping  up  our  supply  of  both  water  and  gas  with 
the  increasing  demands  upon  them  by  the  growth  of  the  city  of  Portland,  which 
was  fast  increasing,  making  it  necessary  for  me  to  visit  the  east  yearly  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  the  machinery,  pipe  and  supplies  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands,  and  this  continued  until  closing  the  sale  of  our  water  works 
to  the  city  of  Portland,  and  later  the  sale  of  our  gas  works  to  the  present  gas 
company.  These  events,  I  can  properly  say,  closed  up  the  business  career  of  my 
old  partner,  Mr.  John  Green  and  myself. 

I  now  must  resume  the  story  of  Kinzo,  the  young  Japanese  I  brought  over  in 
the  year  i860.  He  had  faithfully  remained  with  us  in  our  employ  for  nearly 
eight  years.  The  day  before  I  was  starting  for  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1866 
via  the  Panama  route,  he  came  to  me  and  said  he  would  like  to  go  with  me  as 
far  as  San  Francisco.  He  was  then  not  very  well  and,  as  a  trip  might  benefit 
him,  I  told  him  to  get  ready  and  go,  he  to  stay  there  a  few  days  and  return  next 
steamer.  A  few  days  after  I  sailed  for  Panama  he  met  on  the  street  in  San 
Francisco  four  or  five  young  Japs,  old  friends  of  his.  They  recognized  each 
other  and  they  exchanged  the  history  of  their  lives  since  they  had  parted.  They 
were  the  perscmal  suite  of  Count  Ito  of  Japan,  on  the  way  with  him  to  Wash- 
ington. They  rushed  oflF  to  their  hotel  and  told  the  Count  of  their  discovery. 
He  sent  them  to  Kinzo  to  invite  him  to  call  and  see  him;  he  went  and  Count 
Ito  invited  him  to  dine.  He  (Kinzo)  next  day  returned  the  compliment  to  the 
Count.  There  was  also  at  the  hotel  in  charge  of  the  Count,  a  party  of  about 
thirty  young  Japs,  whom  he  was  taking  to  the  states  to  place  in  suitable  schools 
to  prepare  them  for  a  collegiate  education.  All  were  young  men  of  good  fami- 
lies and  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  today,  if  living,  are  among  the  leading 
statesmen  of  Japan. 

I  knew  nothing  of  these  incidents  above  until  I  returned  the  next  spring, 
when  Kinzo  related  it  (as  written  above),  which  was  brought  out  by  my  handing 
him  a  telegram  which  came  to  our  office  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Brooks,  Japanese  con- 
sul at  San  Francisco,  saying  to  Kinzo,  "Count  Ito  has  returned  from  Washing- 
ton, goes  to  Japan  next  steamer,  wishes  you  to  join  him,  return  to  Japan  where 
a  government  appointment  awaits  you."  He  handed  it  to  me  to  read.  I  asked 
him,  "Who  is  this  Count  Ito,  Kinzo  ?"  He  replied,  "He  is  the  greatest  man,  next 
to  the  Mikado,  in  fact,  the  Premier."    I  asked  him,  "Are  you  not  afraid  to  re- 
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turn  there?"  He  said,  "No,  not  at  all.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  Count  when 
I  met  him  in  San  Francisco,  and  my  country  is  all  right  now ;  the  reform  party, 
which  I  joined  before  I  left  there,  went  under  at  first  and  I  was  forced  to  flee 
to  Hakodadi,  when  I  met  you  and  you  saved  my  life.  Had  it  not  been  for  you 
I  would  have  been  soon  arrested  in  Hakodadi  and  taken  back,  and  that  would 
have  been  the  last."  I  said,  "Kinzo,  you  have  asked  my  advice;  we  will  hate 
to  part  with  you,  but  this  is  another  great  turning  point  in  your  life.  Get  ready, 
take  the  next  steamer  and  report  yourself  to  Count  I  to  and  return  with  him." 
He  did  so.  He  wrote  me  on  arrival  there  that  the  Count  received  him  cordially 
and  said  we  sail  in  two  days.  "Mr.  Kinzo,  take  this  check  on  the  bank  for  one 
thousand  dollars.  My  other  young  men  have  been  doing  the  same,  and  each 
one  investing  the  same  amount  in  the  way  I  wish  you  to  do.  Find  out  from 
them  what  they  have  bought  and  shipped  on  board  our  steamer,  and  purchase 
such  things  as  they  have  overlooked  in  the  way  of  goods,  particularly  mechanics' 
tools,  farming  implements,  and  everything  that  we  can  manufacture  in  our  coun- 
try that  will  be  useful  to  us."  He  wrote  me  all  this  before  sailing  away.  Again 
he  wrote  me  before  he  left,  bidding  me  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  sailed  away 
for  his  home,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  eight  years.  He  wrote  me  frequently 
and  about  one  year  after  he  had  reached  home  that  he  would  pass  through  San 
Francisco  on  the  next  coming  steamer  from  Japan,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to 
England  with  the  first  ambassador's  suite  to  the  court  of  St.  James  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  secretary  to  the  embassy  (the  first  minister  sent  from  Japan),  and 
hoped  I  could  meet  him  there  but  I  could  not  meet  him.  The  following  year  I 
went  to  England  and  the  day  after  I  reached  London  I  called  at  the  minister's 
residence  in  Kensington  Park  Gardens.  He  seemed  overjoyed  to  meet  me.  The 
minister  himself  was  about  traveling  on  the  continent,  and  Kinzo  was  in  full 
management.  He  was  very  kind  and  polite  to  me  while  there  and  made  me  feel 
quite  at  home  in  London.  Two  years  after  I  was  in  London  again  and  found 
him  still  in  the  same  position  under  a  new  minister.  He  told  me  then  that  he 
had  asked  his  government  to  accept  his  resignation  as  his  health  was  not  veiy 
good.  They  declined  that  but  gave  him  the  privilege  of  leaving  London  to  visit 
Japan  in  hopes  he  would  regain  his  health  and  resume  his  position,  which  he 
accepted  and  was  soon  to  leave  for  home  via  the  East  India  route.  He  remained 
at  home  about  a  year.  About  then  he  wrote  me  from  Japan,  saying  he  would 
again  pass  through  San  Francisco  on  the  following  steamer,  this  time  as  secre- 
tary to  the  new  ambassador  to  Washington.  I  happened  to  have  business  calling 
me  to  San  Francisco  at  that  time  and  on  the  evening  the  steamer  was  due,  about 
nine  o'clock  I  was  sitting  in  the  Palace  Hotel  with  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Bloom- 
field,  who  had  lived  in  Portland  and  was  the  constructing  engineer  in  the  build- 
ing of  our  gas  works  and  knew  Kinzo.  Just  then  a  genteel  young  Japanese  came 
In  to  the  hotel.  I  called  Bloomfield's  attention  to  him.  My  friend  said  he  was 
attached  to  the  Japanese  consulate.  I  said  I  presumed  he  has  met  Kinzo  and 
very  likely  knows  him.  I  stepped  over  to  speak  with  him  and  (as  he  was  in  the 
custom  house)  asked  him  if  the  expected  steamer  had  been  signaled  and  saying 
I  had  a  Japanese  friend  on  board;  I  was  expecting  a  Mr.  Kinzo.  As  soon  as  I 
spoke  he  looked  at  me  a  moment  and  said  "Suzukie  Kinzo?"  Yes,  I  replied 
that  is  his  name.  I  brought  him  over  to  Portland  from  Japan  and  he  lived  with 
me  eight  years  before  he  went  back  to  Japan  and  I  am  hoping  to  meet  him  as 
soon  as  he  gets  ashore.  He  looked  me  in  the  eye  a  few  seconds  and  said  "I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  say  to  you  sir,  you  will  never  meet  him  again.  The  steamer 
has  arrived  and  is  at  her  dock ;  our  mail  by  her  has  been  received  an  hour  ago. 
Mr.  Kinzo  died  in  Tokio  five  days  before  she  left  that  port."  To  say  that  this 
was  a  shock  to  me  can  hardly  express  my  feelings,  for  I  had  formed  a  warm 
attachment  to  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  had  his  life  been  spared  him  his  next 
pr(Mnotion  would  have  been  the  next  Japanese  minister  to  our  government  His 
career  in  life  was  a  most  interesting  one  and  in  which  I  was  very  much  identified. 
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In  the  year  1876  we  sold  our  waterworks  property  to  the  city  of  Portland 
and  in  the  year  of  1892  closed  the  sale  of  our  gas  works  to  the  present  gas  com- 
pany of  this  city.  This  closed  up  the  partnership  of  the  old  firm  of  Leonard  & 
Green,  which  was  first  formed  in  1850,  and  we  both  retired  from  active  business 
and  turned  our  attention  to  our  private  affairs. 


CHARLES  KL  HENRY. 


The  improvement  of  Portland's  business  center  and  the  activity  in  real-estate 
operations  there  are  largely  attributable  to  the  efforts  of  Charles  K.  Henry, 
prominent  in  the  real-estate  circles  of  this  city.  He  was  bom  in  Liverpool, 
England,  March  5,  1856,  a  son  of  Harry  and  Mary  (McMullin)  Henry,  both 
of  whom  were  natives  of  Ireland.  The  father  was  a  well  known  sea  captain 
out  of  Belfast  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1856.  Charles  K.  Henry  was  bom 
in  Liverpool  while  his  parents  were  en  route  for  the  new  world.  The  family 
home  was  established  in  California  where  Harry  Henry,  with  his  three  brothers, 
engaged  in  mining  for  a  short  time.  He  then  took  up  his  abode  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  conducted  a  hotel  until  his  death  in  1870.  His  widow  long  survived 
him  but  passed  away  in  that  city  a  few  years  ago. 

Qiarles  K.  Henry  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  St.  Mary's  College 
of  San  Francisco  when  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  He 
was  graduated  in  1874,  after  which  he  began  leaming  the  cabinetmaker's  trade 
and  in  1878  he  removed  to  Walla  Walla,  where  he  conducted  a  fumiture  busi- 
ness until  appointed  deputy  United  States  marshal  during  President  Cleveland's 
first  administration.     He  took  an  active  part  in  politics  while  residing  there, 
wrote  much  conceming  the  party  platform  and  conducted  two  successful  cam- 
paigns for  Charles  S.  Voorhees,  candidate  for  congress.    After  leaving  the  office 
of  deputy  United  States  marshal  he  tumed  his  attention  to  the  real-estate  busi- 
ness in  Walla  Walla  and  continued  therein  until  1890,  when  he  came  to  Port- 
land where  he  opened  a  real-estate  office.    He  has  principally  handled  down-town 
property  and  has  been  instmmental  in  the  erection  of  many  fine  business  blocks, 
inducing  many  owners  of  old  property  to  dispose  of  their  buildings  and  erect  new 
and  mc^em  structures.    In  this  way  he  has  handled  many  very  valuable  prc^ 
erties.    He  brought  about  the  building  of  the  new  Imperial,  also  the  erection  of 
the  new  buildings  for  the  Marshall  Wells  Hardware  Company  covering  two 
blocks,  the  building  of  the  John  Deere  Plow  Company,  one  of  the  largest  plants 
on  the  coast,  covering  an  entire  block,  the  Thompson  Hotel,  covering  the  entire 
block  from  Oak  to  Pine  and  from  Third  to  Fourth  streets  which  is  the  property  of 
the  estate  of  Captain  R.  R.  Thompson,  an  early  and  wealthy  pioneer.     Mr. 
Henry  in  1909  also  erected  the  office  building  at  Fourth  and  Oak  which  bears  his 
name  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  this  city.    In  1909  he  formed  a  syndicate 
of  Portland  and  Seattle  men  who  purchased  Ladd's  Hazel  Fern  farm,  which  he 
has  converted  into  one  of  the  finest  residence  districts  in  this  city,  and  the  largest 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

There  is  a  chapter  in  the  business  record  of  Charles  K.  Henry  that  is  most 
creditable  and  exemplary.  In  the  financial  panic  of  1903  he  suflfered  such  heavy 
losses  that  he  became  financially  embarrassed.  Notwithstanding  this  he  stuck  to 
business  and  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  bankmptcy  court.  Today  he 
stands  with  unsullied  commercial  honor  for  he  has  paid  oflF  all  indebtedness  and 
m  the  legitimate  field  of  business  has  again  risen  to  a  position  among  the  sub- 
stantial men  of  the  city.  Moreover  his  labors  have  been  of  a  character  which 
have  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  upbuilding  and  improvement  of  Port- 
land. 

Mr.  Henry  belongs  to  the  Arlington  Qub  and  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  projects  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Commercial  Qub,  both 
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of  which  are  exploiting  and  promoting  the  interests  of  Portland.  In  those  two 
organizations  he  also  holds  membership.  His  life  has  been  one  of  continuous 
activity  and,  thoroughly  identified  witii  the  interests  of  the  northwest,  he  is 
ever  ready  to  lend  his  aid  and  coc^eration  in  movements  calculated  to  benefit 
this  section  of  the  country  or  advance  its  wonderful  development. 


HON.  CHARLES  WILLIAM  FULTON. 

Arriving  in  Portland  on  the  20th  of  April,  1875,  an  utter  stranger  and  practi- 
cally penniless,  for  his  cash  capital  consisted  of  but  ten  dollars  and  a  quarter, 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Fulton,  lawyer  and  statesman,  here  received  but  what  appeared 
a  most  inhospitable  welcome.  Failing  in  his  eflForts  to  secure  employment,  though 
he  applied  at  every  law  office  in  the  city,  he  went  to  Albany,  where  he  learned 
that  a  school  teacher  was  wanted  at  Waterloo,  eighteen  miles  distant.  He  applied 
for  and  obtained  the  position,  teaching  one  term.  It  was  the  beginning  and  from 
that  point  he  has  steadily  advanced  until  substantial  success  in  business  and  high 
political  honors  have  rewarded  his  efforts  and  his  ability,  and  Portland  today 
numbers  him  among  here  leading  citizens. 

Mr.  Fulton  was  bom  in  Lima,  Ohio,  August  24,  1853,  ^  son  of  Jacob  and 
Eliza  A.  Fulton.  The  father  was  a  carpenter  by  trade  and  a  soldier  of  the  Civil 
war,  serving  as  second  lieutenant  of  a  company  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Iowa  Volun- 
teer Infantry  during  the  period  of  hostilities  between  the  north  and  south.  He 
had  removed  with  his  family  from  Ohio  to  Harrison  county,  Iowa,  in  1855,  and 
it  was  there  that  Charles  W.  Fulton  began  his  educatic«i  in  the  conMnc«i  schools, 
while  later 'he  continued  his  studies  in  the  high  sohool  of  Magnolia,  the  county 
seat  of  Harrison  county.  In  1870,  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  accompanied 
his  parents  on  their  removal  of  Pawnee  City,  Nebraska,  and  there  attended 
the  Pawnee  City  Academy  for  two  years.  This  constituted  the  extent  of  his 
educational  advantages. 

When  he  ceased  to  be  a  student  he  became  a  teacher  and  while  thus  con- 
nected with  the  district  schools  he  devoted  the  hours  which  are  usually  termed 
leisure  to  the  study  of  law,  his  thorough  preliminary  reading  securing  him  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  in  April,  1875.    Two  or  three  days  later — on  the  6tn  of  April 
— ^he  left  his  Nebraska  home  for  Oregon,  arriving  in  Portland  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month.     His  only  suit  of  clothing  was  the  one  he  wore  and  he  had  but 
ten  dollars  and  a  quarter  when  he  reached  his  destination.     He  did  not  know 
a  single  person  not  only  in  Portland  but  upon  the  entire  Pacific  coast.    He 
believed,  however,  that  success  awaited  him  in  return  for  earnest,  honest  effort. 
It  was  his  intention  to  secure  a  clerkship  in  a  law  office,  but  after  making  applica- 
tion to  every  attorney  in  the  city  and  later  applying  to  every  livery  stable  in  the 
city  for  work  he  became  discouraged  at  the  prospect  here  and  went  to  Albany, 
where  he  met  a  young  man,  James  K.  Weatherford,  who  a  short  time  before  had 
been  elected  to  the  office  of  school  superintendent.     He  told  Mr.  Fulton  of  a 
school  which  he  believed  he  might  secure  at  Waterloo,  Linn  county,  eighteen 
miles  from  Albany.    That  afternoon  he  walked  to  the  school  and  secured  the 
position.    The  next  morning  he  walked  back  to  Albany,  where  he  sold  his  watd 
for  three  dollars  and  a  half  in  order  to  obtain  money  with  which  to  pay  for  his 
teacher's  certificate,  and  then  successfully  passing  the  examination  he  started 
the  following  morning  with  twenty-five  cents  in  his  pocket  for  Waterloo.    He 
successfully  conducted  the  school  through  the  ensuing  term  and  in  the  following 
July  went  to  Astoria,  where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law.    He  came  to 
Portland  in  March  1909  and  has  since  established  himself  as  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  this  city  as  well  as  one  of  the  prominent  lawmakers  of  the  state. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1878,  Mr.  Fulton  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Ada  M.  Hobson.    She  was  bom  on  Qatsop  Plains  in  Qatsop  county,  Oregon, 
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and,  therefore,  is  a  "native  daughter."  Her  father,  John  Hobson,  was  one  of  the 
prominent  pioneers  of  the  state  and  served  as  collector  of  customs  at  Astoria 
under  President  Cleveland.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fulton  has  been  born  but  one 
child,  Fred  C,  whose  birth  occurred  February  7,  1887.  In  June  prior  to  his 
marriage  Mr.  Fulton  had  been  elected  to  the  state  senate  and  the  wedding  trip 
of  the  young  couple  was  from  Astoria  to  Salem,  where  Mr.  Fulton  attended  the 
succeeding  session  of  the  legislature,  which  at  that  time  convened  in  September. 
Throughout  the  intervening  years  he  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the 
political  history  of  the  state  and  in  1890  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  up- 
per house  of  the  Oregon  assembly.  In  1893  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
senate,  where  he  presided  with  dignity  and  uniform  justice,  his  rulings  being 
based  upon  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  and  procedure. 
In  1898  he  was  again  elected  to  the  state  senate  and  was  once  more  chosen  as 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  upper  house  in  1901.  The  folowing  year  he  wa$  re- 
elected state  senator  and  thus  through  four  terms  has  been  an  active  associate  of 
Oregon's  leading  lawmakers,  leaving  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  the 
legislative  proceedings,  which  in  large  measure  have  shaped  the  policy  and 
guided  the  destiny  of  the  commonwealth.  His  work  in  the  senate  is  a  matter  of 
history  and  it  is  a  current  opinion  that  Mr.  Fulton  stands  fearless  in  defense  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  right,  and  while  he  believes  in  concerted  party  action  and 
thorough  organization  he  does  not  believe  in  sacrificing  the  public  welfare  to 
partisanship  nor  placing  individual  aggrandizement  before  the  good  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

In  1888  he  was  chosen  presidential  elector  and  carried  Oregon's  vote  to 
Washington  in  February,  1889.  During:  the  session  of  the  Oregon  legislature  in 
February,  1903,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  and  served  for  a  full 
term  of  six  years.  His  record  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  fact  that  character 
and  ability  will  come  to  the  front  anywhere,  and  that  it  is  under  the  stimulus  of 
opposition  and  necessity  that  the  best  and  strongest  in  men  are  brought  out  and 
developed.  His  course  has  commanded  and  merited  the  confidence  and  support 
of  his  fellowmen,  and  as  lawyer  and  statesman  he  ranks  among  those  whose 
records  confer  honor  and  dignity  upon  the  state  which  has  honored  them. 


DONALD  McMASTER. 


The  judiciary  of  Washington  finds  a  worthy  representative  in  Judge  Donald 
McMaster,  who  since  1909  has  filled  the  position  of  superior  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict that  comprises  Clarke,  Cowlitz,  Skamania  and  Klickitat  counties.  He  was 
bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  October  3,  1870,  and  in  May,  1874,  his  parents, 
-Eneas  and  Elizabeth  (Mclndoe)  McMaster,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Canada, 
settling  first  in  Ottawa.  Later  they  removed  to  Scotstown,  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  where  they  lived  until  1883 — ^the  year  of  their  arrival  in 
La  Camas,  Qarke  county,  Washington,  where  the  father  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising and  where  he  died  in  1888. 

Judge  McMaster  had  previously  attended  school  in  Scotstown  and  con- 
tinued his  education  in  La  Camas  for  one  term.  He  then,  although  but  fourteen 
years  of  age,  began  earning  his  livelihool  as  an  employe  in  a  sawmill  and  sub- 
sequently occupied  a  position  in  a  paper  mill,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of 
manufacturing  paper.  While  thus  engaged  he  took  up  the  study  of  civil  engin- 
eering and  in  1893  began  work  as  a  surveyor,  devoting  two  years  to  that  busi- 
ness. Owing  to  the  financial  panic  of  1893,  however,  there  was  little  demand 
for  the  services  of  a  surveyor  and  he  could  not  mdce  a  living  in  that  way. 
He  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  merchandising  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  Hugh,  and  they  conducted  the  store  at  La  Camas  which  had  been  es- 
tablished by  their  father.     Donald  McMaster,  however,  did  not  regard  this  as 
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his  life  work,  feeling  that  he  might  find  a  pursuit  more  congenial  and  profitable, 
so  that  while  giving  his  attention  to  his  mercantile  interests  he  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  reading  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1896.  He  remained 
in  the  mercantile  business,  however,  until  1898,  when  he  retired  from  the  firm 
and  came  to  Vancouver,  where  he  opened  a  law  office.  Here  he  practiced  suc- 
cessfully until  1909,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  the  position  of 
superior  judge  without  any  solicitation,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Judge  W.  W.  McCreadie,  who  was  elected  to  congress  and  in  1910 
was  elected  on  the  republican  ticket  to  the  same  position  without  making  a  cam- 
paign. The  district  over  which  Judge  McMaster  has  jurisdiction  comprises  the 
four  counties  of  Qarke,  Cowlitz,  Skamania  and  Klickitat.  The  sessions  of  his 
court  are  always  of  most  orderly  character  and  his  decisions  indicate  careful  de- 
liberation, a  thorough  grasp  of  all  the  evidence  presented  and  correct  applica- 
tion of  the  legal  principles  to  the  point  at  issue.  His  work  on  the  bench  has 
won  high  encomiums  from  the  members  of  the  bar  and  proves  the  fact  that  in 
the  practice  of  law  he  has  taken  up  the  life  work  for  which  his  natural  ability 
well  qualifies  him.  He'  also  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Clarke  coun^ 
from  1903  until  1905.  In  business  affairs  Judge  McMaster  has  displayed  keen 
discernment  and  ability.  He  is  now  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  Van- 
couver National  Bank,  a  stockholder  in  the  Pacific  Washer  Company,  the  Good- 
Roblin  Candy  Company  and  the  Vancouver  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company,  all 
of  Vancouver. 

Judge  McMaster  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Julia  Webster,  a  daughter 
of  David  K.  Webster,  who  came  to  Qarke  county  from  Iowa  in  1870.  They 
have  four  living  children,  Mildred,  Dorothy,  Jessie  and  Frances,  aged  respec- 
tively fourteen,  thirteen,  six  and  four  years,  and  they  also  lost  three  children. 
Judge  McMaster  is  a  prominent  and  valued  member  of  various  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, being  thus  connected  with  the  Masons,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Elks.  He  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  lawn  ten- 
nis, is  a  fancier  of  fine  chickens  and  also  gives  some  of  his  leisure  time  to  gar- 
dening. The  Commercial  Qub  of  Vancouver  finds  in  him  a  worthy  representa- 
tive and  the  republican  party  a  stalwart  advocate  but  he  allows  political  pref- 
erence to  in  no  way  influence  his  duties  as  judge  of  the  superior  court. 


PETER  JOHN  MANN. 


Peter  John  Mann,  for  long  years  one  of  the  well  known  and  honored  resi- 
dents of  Portland,  was  bom  in  Canada  on  the  24th  of  January,  1832,  and  when 
a  small  boy  crossed  the  border  into  the  United  States,  becoming  a  resident  of 
New  Hampshire.  He  was  the  eldest  child  and  lost  his  parents  in  early  youth. 
He  was  a  quick,  active  boy,  however,  and  provided  for  his  own  support,  his  laud- 
able ambition  prompting  him  to  use  his  opportunities  to  the  best  advantage.  In 
1853,  when  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  years,  he  left  Boston  and  sailed  around 
Cape  Horn,  his  fertility  of  resource  msdcing  this  course  possible.  Not  having 
the  money  to  pay  the  passage,  which  amounted  to  a  few  hundred  dollars,  he 
shipped  as  a  carpenter,  so  anxious  was  he  to  come.  He  had  never  been  trained 
in  that  work  but  he  possessed  natural  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  that 
he  made  his  services  valuable  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  urged  him  to  continue  on  the  voyage  to  China.  California,  however,  was 
his  Mecca  and  he  left  the  ship  at  San  Francisco,  where  he  remained  for  a  short 
time.  From  that  place  he  made  his  way  to  the  mines  in  southern  Oregon,  and 
was  carrying  on  his  mining  operations  successfully  when  the  Indian  war  broke 
out,  hostilities  continuing  through  the  years  1855  and  1856.  The  able-bodied 
men  of  that  period  found  it  necessary  to  protect  their  interests,  and  like  others, 
Mr.  Mann  entered  the  volunteer  army  to  quell  the  uprising  among  the  red  men. 
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He  did  not  again  engage  in  mining  and  after  his  military  experiences  turned 
his  attention  to  the  express  business,  carrying  the  gold  dust  from  the  mines  and 
settlements  of  southern  Oregon  to  the  mint  at  San  Francisco  and  returning  with 
the  coined  gold.  This  business  was  conducted  under  the  name  of  Mann's  Inland 
Express.  In  the  early  days  he  made  the  trip  on  horseback,  taking  with  him  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  which  he  loaded  upon  a  stout  mule.  He  drove 
this  mule  directly  in  front  of  him  and  if  other  travelers,  wished  to  accompany 
him  on  the  trip  he  always  demanded  that  they  should  ride  in  front.  There  was 
no  chance  for  treachery  on  the  part  of  anyone,  for  he  was  ready  to  detect  any 
move  that  might  seem  to  hazzard  the  interests  that  were  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Fully  armed,  he  rode  over  the  mountains  on  horseback  for  some  time,  and  later 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  a  stage  line,  after  which  he  carried  the  gold  in 
that  way.  Tales  of  fiction  present  no  more  interesting  or  exciting  chapters  than 
one  of  his  experiences  when  conducting  the  Inland  Express.  It  was  in  1859 
when  he  started  upon  one  of  the  trips  from  Waldo  to  Crescent  City,  carrying 
with  him  fifty  pounds  of  gold,  probably  worth  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  winter  time  and  the  trails  were  covered  with  snow.  The  hostler  that  ac- 
companied him  from  Sailor  Diggins  (now  called  Waldo)  to  the  wayside  house 
near  the  deep  snow  line,  said  he  never  expected  to  see  him  alive  again  as  he 
departed  in  the  early  dawn  alone  and  on  foot  across  the  mountain  range.  After 
he  started,  a  storm  came  up,  soon  obscuring  the  trails.  In  order  to  go  as  lightly 
ladened  as  possible  he  had  to  abandon  everything  that  he  could  possibly  get  along 
without,  including  his  pistols  and  all  food  save  enough  for  one  scanty  meal. 
He  hoped  to  reach  a  station  by  night,  but  on  the  way  lost  the  trail.  For  six  days 
and  five  nights  he  wandered  on  without  food  and  without  sleep.  He  did  not 
dare  to  lie  down,  for  he  would  have  perished  in  the  cold.  When  night  overtook 
him,  knowing  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  try  to  continue  his  way  in  a  straight 
course,  he  would  select  a  large  tree  and  tramp  around  it.  Sleep  so  nearly  over- 
powered him  that  at  times  he  would  fall,  but  this  would  somewhat  awaken  him 
as  his  face  would  strike  the  cold  snow,  and  he  would  resume  his  weary  round. 
He  would  chew  the  balsam  and  branches  of  the  fir  tree,  which  no  doubt  helped 
to  sustain  life,  for  he  knew  animals  could  live  on  brouse.  As  he  realized 
that  Ws  strength  was  becoming  exhausted,  he  would  fling  his  bags  of  gold  ahead 
of  him  and  pidc  them  up  for  another  throw.  At  length  he  reached  the  north 
fork  of  the  Smith  river,  and  from  that  time  followed  along  its  bank  until  he 
came  to  a  settlement.  Lack  of  food  and  of  sleep  had  made  such  ravages  that 
the  people  at  the  camp  who  were  well  acquainted  with  him  did  not  recognize 
him.  After  rest  and  sleep  he  proceeded  on  his  way.  In  the  meantime  it  was 
leartied  that  he  had  not  reached  his  destination  and  search  parties  started  out 
but  reached  the  camp  about  an  hour  after  he  had  continued  on  his  way.  Only 
wonderful  endurance  and  remarkable  strength  of  mind  could  have  carried  him 
over  such  a  venture.    He  was  at  the  time  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven  years. 

A  week  later  Mr.  Mann  made  his  way  to  the  home  of  David  C.  Lewis,  whose 
daughter,  Anna  Mary  Elizabeth  Lewis,  he  married  on  the  31st  of  October,  1861. 
She  was  bom  in  Randolph  county,  Indiana,  January  4,  1842,  and  was  five  years 
of  age  when  the  family  went  to  Winchester,  Indiana.  In  1850  her  father  came 
to  the  coast  and  on  the  sth  of  April,  1855,  she  and  her  mother  joined  him  in 
California,  arriving  in  Crescent  City  on  that  day.  In  the  spring  of  1858  they 
removed  to  the  mountain  regions  where  copper  mining  was  carried  on,  their 
home  being  situated  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Smith  river.  It  was  there  in 
1861  that  she  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Mann,  and  in  1864  they  re- 
moved to  Portland,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis.  They  established 
their  home  at  the  comer  of  Third  and  College  streets.  During  the  days  when 
he  was  at  the  head  of  Mann's  Inland  Express,  Mr.  Mann  had  led  a  very  strenu- 
ous life  and  his  fmgality,  nurtured  in  the  hard  schools  of  experience  in,  his 
early  youth,  prompted  him  to  save  his  eamings,  so  that  when  he  came  to  Port- 
land he  was  able  to  make  judicious  investments  in  real  estate  and  became  the 
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owner  of  property  which,  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  increased  largely  in  value. 
Throughout  the  period  of  his  residence  here  his  attention  was  given  mostly  to 
his  property,  in  the  control  of  which  he  displayed  sound  business  judgment  and 
keen  discrimination.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  good  horses  and  raised  and  owned 
some  of  the  fastest  trotting  horses  in  the  state,  Altaeo,  whose  record  was  2 1914. 
being  among  the  number.  The  death  of  Mr.  Mann  occurred  in  May,  1908.  As 
a  monument  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  Mann  is  now  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the 
Old  People's  Home,  carrying  out  a  plan  for  beneficial  work  which  he  had 
formed,  yet  erecting  a  larger  home  than  that  which  he  was  arranging  ta  build. 
She  purchased  the  land  and  is  building  a  home  after  the  most  modem  and  ap- 
proved style  of  such  institutions.  It  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Old 
People's  Home  Society,  of  which  Mrs.  Mann  is  the  president.  She  is  also  presi- 
dent and  one  of  the  most  active  workers  of  the  Woman's  Union,  an  organiza- 
tion formed  to  assist  girls  who  are  earning  their  own  living.  They  occupy  a 
building  at  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Flanders  street,  where  girls  are  boarded 
for  a  nominal  sum  from  three  and  a  half  dollars  to  five  and  a  quarter  a  week. 
Already  the  home  is  taxed  far  beyond  its  capacity,  and  Mrs.  Mann  has  been  in- 
strumental in  securing  ground  at  the  comer  of  Tenth  and  Montgomery  streets, 
and  is  working  upon  the  plan  to  erect  there  another  home  for  working  girls. 
The  present  home  means  more  than  food  and  shelter,  for  choral  classes  have 
been  established,  also  classes  in  physical  culture,  and  there  is  a  library  of  over 
six  hundred  volumes.  Mrs.  Mann  is  also  president  and  one  of  the  most  inter- 
ested workers  in  the  Children's  Home,  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  work  in- 
stituted by  the  Ladies'  Relief  Society,  the  first  organized  charity  of  Portland. 
At  the  outset  it  was  called  The  Home,  for  it  sheltered  all  worthy  people  who 
needed  such  assistance.  In  time,  as  the  charitable  work  of  the  city  was  divided, 
preparation  being  made  for  the  care  of  the  young,  for  the  boys  and  girls,  for 
the  aged  and  others.  The  Home  limited  its  scope  to  the  care  of  the  children. 
Although  thoroughly  quiet  and  unostentatious  in  manner,  taking  no  credit  to 
herself  for  the  excellent  work  she  is  doing,  Mrs.  Mann  is  recognized  through- 
out Portland  as  a  lady  of  splendid  executive  ability,  of  keen  insight  and  of 
broad  humanitarian  spirit.  Her  deep  interest  in  the  sociological  and  economic 
questions  of  the  day  finds  expression  in  her  practical,  benevolent  work. 


JOSEPH  FRANKLIN  WATSON. 

The  width  of  the  continent  separates  Joseph  Franklin  Watson  from  his  birth- 
place— Westfield,  Massachusetts.  His  natal  day  was  August  31,  1849,  ^^^  ^^ 
is  a  representative  in  both  the  patemal  and  maternal  lines  of  old  New  England 
families.  His  great-grandfather,  Eliphalet  Watson,  was  bom  in  17 17  and  be- 
came one  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Gorham,  Maine,  removing  with  his  family 
irito  the  fort  at  that  place  early  in  1746.  He  remained  there  during  the  Indian 
wars  and  in  days  of  peace  aided  in  planting  the  seeds  of  civilization  upon  New 
England  soil.  He  died  March  14,  1812.  His  son,  E>aniel  Watson,  was  the  father 
of  Joseph  Hanscomb  Watson,  a  native  of  Norway,  Maine,  who  was  reared  to 
farm  life  but  afterward  learned  the  carpenter'^s  trade.  He  became  an  expert 
mechanic  and  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  contracting  business  in  Westfield, 
Massachusetts  and  then  aided  in  perfecting  the  gold  steam  heater,  which  has 
since  been  profitably  manufactured  by  the  H.  B.  Smith  Company  of  Westfield, 
for  which  firm  Joseph  H.  Watson  remained  as  ag^ent  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1880  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  His  wife,  who  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Maria  Howe,  was  born  in  Saccarappa,  Maine,  and  was  de- 
scended from  Eliphalet  Howe,  who  emigrated  from  England  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  settled  at  Marlboro,  Massachusetts.  His  son,  Samuel  Howe, 
was  born  at  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1650.    It  is  probable  that  David  Howe, 
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who  built  Wayside  Inn,  made  famous  by  Longfellow's  poem,  was  a  descendant 
of  this  line  of  Howes.  Ebenezer  Howe,  son  of  Samuel  Howe,  was  born  in  Sud- 
bury, Massachusetts,  in  1707,  and  died  in  1750.  His  son  and  namesake  was 
bom  in  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  November  2,  1747,  and  was  the  father  of 
Calvin  Howe,  who  was  bom  January  21,  1780.  His  daughter,  Maria  Howe,  was 
bom  February  19,  1817,  in  Westbrook,  Maine,  afterward  called  Saccarappa,  and 
became  the  wife  of  Joseph  Hanscomb  Watson  and  the  mother  of  Joseph  Frank- 
lin Watson. 

The  schools  of  Westfield,  Massacliusetts,  afforded  Joseph  Franklin  Watson 
his  preliminary  educational  privileges.  He  continued  his  course  through  suc- 
cessive grades  until  he  was  graduated  from  the  high  school,  and  later  spent  a 
year  in  the  Westfield  Academy,  putting  aside  his  text-books  in  1866.  He 
had  already  made  his  entrance  into  business  life,  for  during  the  periods  of  va- 
cation he  had  usually  worked  at  farm  labor  or  in  a  whip  shop.  After  leav- 
ing school  he  secured  a  situation  in  a  book  store,  where  he  formed  the  habit 
of  reading  and  in  a  few  years  had  read  most  all  of  the  standard  works.  His 
bve  of  literature  has  never  abated  and  few  successful  business  men  have  a  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  best  writers  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
Bookkeeping  and  other  duties  were  assigned  him  during  his  connection  with 
the  book  store  and  later  he  was  employed  in  a  dry-goods  and  grocery  store, 
afterward  in  a  hardware  and  whip  stock  store  and  still  later  in  a  private  bank  in 
Westfield,  Massachusetts,  there  remaining  until  September  i,  1871. 

That  year  witnessed  Mr.  Watson's  arrival  in  Portland.  The  opportunities 
of  the  growing  west  attracted  him  and  with  the  expansion  of  trade  interests 
he  has  so  directed  his  labors  and  improved  his  opportunities  that  he  has  risen 
to  a  foremost  position  among  Portland's  prominent  and  successful  business 
men.  He  was  first  employed  as  bookkeeper  in  the  bank  of  Ladd  &  Tilton, 
serving  subsequently  as  note  teller  and  as  paying  and  receiving  teller.  In  1879 
he  left  the  bank  and  became  a  partner  in  the  iron  works  conducted  tmder  the 
firm  style  of  Smith  &  Watson.  From  1891  until  1895  he  was  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Oregon  Iron  &  Steel  Company  and  in  the  latter  year  he  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Portland  and  has 
since  remained  as  its  chief  executive  officer,  bending  his  energies  to  administra- 
tive direction  and  control.  Gradually  he  has  extended  the  scope  of  his  ac- 
tivities until  he  stands  today  in  a  conspicuous  position  as  a  representative  of 
commercial,  industrial  and  financial  interests  in  the  northwest.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  Merchants  Savings  &  Tmst  Company,  still  holds  an  interest  in 
the  Smith  &  Watson  Iron  Works,  is  a  director  in  many  corporations  throughout 
the  northwest  and  is  interested  in  various  mines,  including  iron,  coal,  gold,  sil- 
ver, lead  and  copper.  His  increasing  powers  have  enabled  him  to  find  ready  so- 
lution for  intricate  business  problems  and  his  judgment  is  seldom  if  ever  at  fault 
ccmceming  financial  affairs. 

Mr.  Watson  has  not  confined  his  attention  solely  to  business  interests,  how- 
ever, for  his  deep  interest  in  citizenship  has  been  manifest  in  many  tangible  and 
helpful  ways.  He  served  for  two  terms  in  the  city  council  during  the  '80s  and 
exercised  his  official  prerogatives  in  support  of  many  measures  for  the  general 
good.  His  allegiance  is  always  given  to  the  republican  party.  His  military  ex- 
perience was  limited  to  one  month's  service  in  camp  with  the  Forty-sixth  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers  during  the  Civil  war,  in  which  time  he  was  engaged  in 
drilling  the  dmm  corps.  He  is  a  member  of  both  the  Arlington  and  Commercial 
Qubs  and  is  a  communicant  of  Trinity  Episcopal  church,  in  which  he  has  served 
as  vestr)rman. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1880,  in  Portland,  Mr.  Watson  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Whalley,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  J.  W.  Whalley.  Since 
their  marriage  they  have  resided  continuously  at  their  present  home  at  No.  415 
West  Park  street,  at  the  comer  of  Hall  street,  and  their  children  are:  Frank 
Whalley,  bom  October  20,  1881 ;  and  Qifton  Howe,  bom  September  29,  1892. 
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Such  in  brief  is  the  life  history  of  Joseph  Franklin  Watson,  who  starting  in 
business  in  a  humble  capacity,  has  in  the  legitimate  channels  of  trade  and  com- 
merce reached  a  place  of  distinction.  The  failure  of  others  has  never  been  the 
price  of  his  success;  on  the  contrary  he  has  followed  constructive  measures, 
putting  forth  effort  along  lines  that  have  developed  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  and  promoted  trade  interests,  thereby  contributing  to  the  general 
prosperity  as  well  as  to  individual  success. 


HON.  JOHN  WILLIAM  WHALLEY. 

Hon.  John  William  Whalley  was  long  a  familiar  figure  in  Portland  where  the 
intelligent  men  of  the  city  gathered  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  vital  inter- 
est. And  through  the  period  of  his  residence  here,  covering  a  third  of  a  century, 
he  left  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  measures  and  movements  whidi 
have  been  and  are  essential  factors  in  the  substantial  growth  and  improvemait 
of  the  city.  He  was  known  as  a  forceful  man  whose  strong  and  well  balanced 
views  enabled  him  to  accomplish  what  he  undertook  whether  in  behalf  of  public 
service  or  for  the  promotion  of  individual  interests.  The  professional,  educa- 
tional, political,  charitable  and  religious  interests  which  constitute  the  chief 
features  in  the  life  of  every  citizen,  all  profited  by  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  John  W.  Whalley. 

The  ancestral  history  of  the  family  shows  that  through  many  generations 
those  who  bore  the  name  were  yeomen  owning  and  cultivating  the  estate  of 
Coventree,  near  Dent,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Early  representatives 
of  the  family  had  removed  there  from  Norfolk  and  were  connected  with  the 
same  family  as  Edmond  Whalley,  who  won  distinction  as  a  member  of  the 
Cromwellian  army.  Many  of  the  family  held  honorable  positions  in  the  church, 
the  army  and  at  the  bar,  the  elder  sons  managing  the  estate,  while  the  younger 
followed  the  professions. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Whalley,  father  of  John  W.  Whalley,  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  at  the  time  of  his  son's  birtfi  at  Annapdis,  Nova 
Scotia,  April  28,  1833,  was  there  stationed  under  an  appointment  frcmi  the 
Socie^  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Lands.  In  1835  he  returned 
to  England,  acting  as  rector  of  Rivington  parish  in  Cheshire  Later  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  of  Lancashire  council  and  afterward  served  in  the  pastorate 
of  the  churches  at  Churchtown,  Lancashire,  New  Hutton,  Old  Huttcm,  Kendal 
and  West  Moreland.  His  wife  was  of  Welsh  lineage  and  her  ancestors  for  over 
two  hundred  years  occupied,  under  lease  for  that  term,  Overton  Hall  of  Lord 
Kenyon's  estate.  This  lease  terminated  during  the  lifetime  of  William  Jones, 
the  grandfather  of  John  W.  Whalley,  and  leaving  his  native  land,  he  made  his 
way  to  Canada  and  afterward  to  New  York  city,  where  he  resided  until  death 
claimed  him  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard  on  Broad- 
way. 

John  W.  Whalley  was  one  of  a  family  of  four  children,  three  sQns  and  a 
daughter.  One  of  these,  the  Rev.  Richard  Whalley,  is  a  representative  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  is  still  a  resident  of  that  country.  The 
subject  of  this  review  was  reared  in  a  home  of  high  moral  atmosphere  and 
superior  intellectual  attainments.  He  was  a  precocious  child,  being  able  to  read 
Caesar  when  only  nine  years  of  age  and  Ovid  at  the  age  of  ten.  A  college 
course  was  impossible  because  of  limited  financial  resources  and  the  age  of 
thirteen  found  him  making  preparations  for-  providing  for  his  own  support 
aboard  the  merchantman  Speed,  which  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New  York  city 
in  1847.  A  single  voyage  convinced  him  that  his  tastes  were  not  in  the  line  of 
a  sea-faring  life  and  accordingly  he  embraced  the  opportunity  for  turning  his 
energies  into  another  channel.    Following  his  arrival  in  New  York,  he  visited 
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some  of  his  mother's  people  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  met  his  uncle,  Thomas 
Jones,  who  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  bookkeeping  and  a  teacher  of  that 
science.  For  about  a  year  Mr.  Whalley  remained  in  the  office  of  this  uncle  and 
in  March,  1848,  returned  to  England  with  the  expectation  of  taking  a  position 
in  the  Bank  of  England.  He  did  not  secure  the  coveted  place,  however,  and  his 
experience  in  America  had  led  him  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  oppor- 
tunities in  the  new  world  were  far  superior  to  those  offered  in  his  native  land. 
He  determined,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  should  be  the  stage  of  his 
business  activities  and  as  an  apprentice  on  the  Antelope  sailed  for  California 
in  February,  1849. 

The  gold  excitement  was  at  its  height  when  in  July  he  reached  his  destination. 
With  the  hope  of  making  a  fortune,  he  at  once  went  to  the  mines,  spending  the 
winter  of  1849-50  on  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river,  a  short  distance 
below  Columbia.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Yuba  and  after- 
ward was  at  Sacramento,  Redwood,  Yreka,  but  like  many  who  sought  wealth  in 
the  gold  fields,  he  became  convinced  that  other  lines  of  business  would  prove  more 
profitable  and  turned  his  attention  to  school  teaching  at  Little  Shasta.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  teachers  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  followed  that  profession  until 
1864.  During  1861-2  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  and  in  that  connection 
laid  the  foundation  for  marked  educational  progress  in  his  district.  He  also 
became  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  local  press  and  the  Hesperian  Magazine, 
published  at  San  Francisco.  With  a  command  of  language  full  of  beautiful 
imageries  and  a  fluent  and  graceful  style,  he  became  a  poet  of  more  than  local 
renown  and  his  writings  were  copied  ekten^Vefy* -throughout  the  United  States 
and  won  him  favorable  comment  from  thfe  prdsS. 

While  engaged  in  teaching  school,  however,  Mr.  Whalley  never  relinquished 
his  desire  of  one  day  becoming  a  member  of  the  bar  and  with  this  end  in  view 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  reading  law  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Rose- 
borough  of  Yreka.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1861  in  Siskiyou  county  on 
passing  an  examination  before  Judge  Dangerfield,  but  continued  to  engage  in 
teaching  until  1864,  when  he  located  for  practice  in  Canyon  City,  Grant  county, 
Oregwi.  The  partnership  which  he  formed  with  L.  O.  Stem  was  soon  dissolved 
and  he  removed  from  Canyon  City  to  Portland  in  1868,  here  entering  into  partner- 
ship with  M.  W.  Fechheimer,  who  had  studied  for  a  time  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Whalley,  telling  him  of  the  advantages  of  Portland,  where  he  had  previously 
lived  for  a  time.  The  firm  name  of  Whalley  &  Fechheimer  was  adopted  and  the 
partners  were  regarded  as  among  the  ablest  members  of  the  bar  of  the  north- 
west They  specialized  in  bankruptcy  law  and  for  several  years  devoted  their 
attention  largely  to  practice  in  that  department  of  the  profession.  Moreover, 
with  prescience  they  recognized  the  possibilities  for  investment  and  purchased 
considerable  property  which,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  increased 
rapidly  in  value,  so  that  each  gained  a  fortune  from  his  operations  in  real  estate. 
The  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1883,  when  Mr.  Whalley  wished  to  make  an 
extended  trip  abroad,  and,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Susan,  he  spent  eighteen 
months  in  travel  in  Scotland,  England,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
Spain.  He  was  an  interested  and  discriminating  observer  and  student  of  those 
things  which  featured  most  largely  in  the  historic  past  and  in  the  Europe  of  the 
present  day  and  returned  with  his  mind  greatly  enriched  by  his  foreign  experi- 
ences. 

In  1884  Mr.  Whalley  again  became  an  active  member  of  the  Portland  bar 
and  a  senior  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Whalley,  Northup  &  Deady,  his  associates 
being  H.  H.  Northup  and  Paul  R.  Deady.  Their  particular  field  was  railway 
litigation,  in  which  they  were  accorded  an  extensive  and  distinctly  represen- 
tative clientage.  Judge  E.  C.  Bronaugh  was  admitted  to  the  firm  in  1885 
under  the  style  of  Whalley,  Bronaugh,  Northup  &  Deady  and  when  Mr. 
Deady  retired  soon  afterward  the  firm  name  became  Whalley,  Bron- 
augh &  Northup.    When  his  real-estate  interests  seemed  to  claim  all  of  his  atten- 
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tion,  Mr.  Whalley  retired  from  active  law  practice  in  March  1889,  and  five 
years  later  became  a  partner  of  Judges  Strahn  and  Pipes  and  practiced  again  for 
two  years.  He  then  formed  a  partnership  with  his  son-in-law,  W.  T.  Muir,  the 
association  being  maintained  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Whalley.  He  was  long 
recognized  as  one  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Portland  bar  and  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  instructor  in  pleadings,  he  occupied  a  chair  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Oregon.  A  contemporary  biographer  has  said  of  him: 
"He  had  a  well  ordered  mind  and  in  his  forensic  encounters  always  had  his 
legal  forces  under  control.  He  became  famed  for  his  logical  and  strategic 
qualities,  availing  himself  of  every  means  to  guard  against  legal  surprises  and 
to  overlook  no  legal  defense.  His  marked  mental  activity  was  supplemented  by 
a  habit  of  thoroughness  in  everything  he  undertook  and  while  he  gave  attention 
to  every  detail  he  never  neglected  the  broad  principles  which  make  the  study  and 
practice  of  law  one  of  the  most  useful  and  uplifting  pursuits  of  mankind." 

While  in  California  Mr.  Whalley  was  married  on  the  21st  of  July,  1861,  to 
Miss  Lavinia  T.  Kimzey,  who  was  bom  in  Missouri  in  1842  and  in  1847  SMXom- 
panied  her  parents  on  the  trip  across  the  plains  to  the  Golden  state.  Seven  chil- 
dren were  bom  unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whalley,  of  whom  one  son  and  one  daughter 
died  in  infancy.  The  others  are :  Mary,  who  was  bom  in  Calif omia  and  became 
the  wife  of  J.  Frank  Watson,  president  of  the  Merchants  Nation^  Bank  of 
Portland;  Susan,  who  was  bom  in  Califomia  and  became  the  wife  of  Colonel 
James  N.  Allison  of  the  r^^lar  army,  now  stationed  at  Governor's  Island,  New 
York ;  Lavinia,  who  was  bom  in  Portland  and  is  now  the  wife  of  H.  S.  Huson, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Contract  &  Construction  Companv; 
Jane,  the  wife  of  W.  T.  Muir,  an  attomey  at  law  of  Portland;  and  Chariotte,  the 
wife  of  Bert  Charles  Ball,  treasurer  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Willamette  Iron 
Works  of  Portland.  The  children  were  provided  with  liberal  educatiooal  advan- 
tages, all  being  graduates  of  St.  Helen's  Hall. 

Mr.  Whalley  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  family  and  in  fact  loyalty 
was  ever  one  of  his  strongly  marked  characteristics.  To  any  cause,  movement 
or  measure  which  he  espoused  he  gave  loyal  support.  He  was  a  devoted  member 
of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  served  as  vestr3mian  for  several  years,  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school  for  three  years  prior  to  his  death  and  gave  gener- 
ously in  support  of  the  diurch.  The  Odd  Fellows  society  found  in  him  a  valued 
representative  and  in  1870  he  was  made  a  delegate  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Oregon  to  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  at  Baltimore.  His  political  allegiance  was 
given  to  the  republican  party  and  in  1870  he  represented  his  district  in  the  state 
legislature,  but  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office  had  no  attractions  for  him 
and  he  never  again  would  consent  to  fill  a  political  position.  He  belonged  to 
Columbia  Fire  Engine  Company,  No.  3,  of  the  volunteer  department,  juid  so 
continued  until  the  establishment  of  a  paid  department.  His  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  city  never  abated  but  was  manifested  in  many  tangible  ways. 

Mr.  Whalley  was  also  interested  in  out-door  activities  which  formed  a 
counterbalance  to  exacting  business  or  professional  cares.  Putting  aside  the 
onerous  duties  of  the  profession  and  all  thought  of  business,  he  would  spend  his 
vacation  periods  most  pleasurabljr  in  fishing,  and  all  the  favorite  fishing  points 
in  this  vicinity  were  to  him  familiar.  With  a  few  chosen  friends  he  controlled 
the  shooting  privileges  of  twelve  hundred  acres  of  the  lake  marsh  ground  on 
Sauvie's  island,  always  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  preservation  of  game  birds 
in  the  state,  urging  the  enactment  by  the  legislature  of  beneficial  game  laws. 
The  statutes  of  the  state  today  contain  many  game  laws  of  his  construction 
which  are  susceptible  of  no  misinterpretation.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Multnomah  Rod  &  Gun  Club  of  Portland,  an  organization  which  under  his 
personal  influence  and  endeavor  accomplished  much  good  along  those  lines  and 
became  especially  vigilant  in  detecting  and  prosecuting  the  violators.  He  was 
chosen  first  president  of  the  Sportsmen's  Association  of  the  Northwest  and  was 
reelected  for  a  second  term.    Pleasure,  however,  was  never  allowed  to  interfere 
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with  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  in  any  connection.  Early  dependent 
upon  his  own  exertions,  starting  out  in  life  practically  empty-handed,  he  came  to 
enjoy  almost  all  of  those  things  which  men  covet  as  of  value.  Moreover,  he  found 
time  for  the  finer  things  of  life,  the  enjoyments  of  travel,  the  association  with 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  breeding,  education  and  accomplishment.  He 
passed  from  this  life  November  lo,  1900.  He  had  won  wealth  by  judicious 
investment,  had  gained  professional  honor  by  the  wise  utilization  of  his  native 
powers  and  talents  and  had  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  by  a  life  that 
adhered  closely  to  high  ideals. 


LOUIS  GAYLORD  CLARKE. 

Portland  owes  much  to  the  business  enterprise  of  Louis  Gaylord  Clarke. 
There  are  few  better  known  men  or  more  popular  merchants  of  the  city,  and 
while  he  is  now  one  of  the  more  successful  of  our  business  men,  it  is  well  known 
that  his  present  position  has  been  gained  through  close  application,  unfaltering 
enterprise  and  initiative  spirit.  Zanesville,  Ohio,  claims  him  as  one  of  her  native 
sons,  his  birth  having  there  occurred  July  31,  1855.  His  parents  were  Levi  and 
Mary  Ellen  Clarke,  and  he  is  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  of  Abraham 
Qarke,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Through  con- 
secutive grades  in  the  public  school  in  his  native  city  he  passed  on  to  the  high 
school  and  later  attended  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1876.  Early  in  his  business  career  he  engaged 
as  general  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Christian  Advocate  and  later  be- 
came connected  with  Charles  H.  Woodard,  then  a  well  known  druggist  of  Port- 
land, as  head  clerk.  Eventually  he  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  the  firm 
of  Woodard,  Clarke  &  Company,  under  which  style  the  retail  branch  of  the 
business  has  since  been  conducted.  Later  the  Clarke- Woodward  Drug  Company, 
wholesale  and  manufacturing  chemists,  was  organized,  of  which  Mr.  Qarke  is 
the  president  and  general  manager.  In  this  connection  the  firm  erected  what  is 
known  as  the  Clawood  building  at  the  comer  of  Ninth  and  Hoyt  streets.  Plans 
were  made  for  the  building  of  a  four  story  and  basement  structure,  which  it 
was  thought  would  be  ample  for  the  present  needs  of  the  house;  before  it  was 
half  finished,  however,  it  became  evident  that  a  sixth  and  seventh  floor  must 
be  added  to  meet  the  extension  of  the  trade,  the  rapid  growth  of  which  is  due 
to  the  enterprising  methods  and  keen  business  discernment  of  the  owners.  The 
building  is  fireproof  throughout  and  equipped  after  the  most  modem  methods. 
No  detail  was  forgotten  that  would  add  to  the  eflFectiveness  and  ready  dispatch 
of  the  business,  which  is  situated  near  the  Union  depot  with  a  railroad  spur  at 
its  doors  so  that  both  freight  and  express  matter  can  be  handled  with  remarkable 
celerity.  Both  the  partners  are  well  known  to  the  drug  trade  of  the  Pacific 
northwest.  The  policy  of  the  house  has  ever  been  to  remain  loyal  to  the  drug 
trade.  This  excludes  the  sale  of  goods  to  cut-rate  stores  and  all  mail  order 
business.  They  keep  to  their  purpose  to  assist  retail  druggists  in  every  way 
possible  and  such  has  been  their  success  that  their  trade  not  only  covers  Wash- 
ington, Oregon  and  northern  California,  but  also  extends  as  far  east  as  Mon- 
tana, while  their  manufactured  specialties  are  also  sold  upon  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  house  has  a  number  of  traveling*  salesmen  upon  the  road,  handling  not  only 
the  stock  products  of  the  drug^  trade  but  also  some  seven  hundred  specialties 
which  are  manufactured  by  the  Clarke-Woodward  Drug  Company,  many  of 
which  are  put  out  under  the  name  of  the  Hoyt  Chemical  Company.  Modem 
system  is  apparent  in  every  detail  of  the  office  of  the  company  and  in  every  de- 
partment of  their  business,  and  the  partners  have  ever  made  it  their  purpose  to 
surround  themselves  with  an  able  corps  of  assistants,  all  being  expert  men  in 
their  respective  lines.    Thus  one  of  the  most  carefully  systematized  and  largest 
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enterprises  of  the  character  has  been  built  up  until  the  name  of  the  Qarke- 
Woodward  Drug  Company  is  known  throughout  the  Pacific  coast  country  and 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  east. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Oregon  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association  and  later  was  honored  with  the  presidency.  Through  appointment  by 
Governor  Peroyer,  he  became  a  member  of  die  state  board  of  pharmacy  and  was 
elected  as  its  first  president.  He  has  ever  advocated  the  highest  standard  and 
the  most  stringent  demands  for  service  to  the  public  in  the  drug  trade  and  ab- 
solute freedom  'from  all  drug  adulterations,  and  the  name  of  the  house  which 
he  represents  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  synonym  for  business  honor  and 
integrity. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1890,  Mr.  Qarke  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  L.  Church,  a  daughter  of  Stephen  L.,  a  pioneer  steamboat  man  and 
the  secretary  of  The  Peoples  Transportation  Company,  which  operated  a  line  of 
steamboats  on  both  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers  in  opposition  to  the 
first  transportation  monopoly  of  the  Pacific  northwest — ^the  Oregon  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company — and  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  people  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  opening  up  new  regions  to  settlement.  Mr.  Church 
was  not  only  secretary  of  the  company  but  also  one  of  its  largest  stocldiolders, 
and  in  many  other  respects  a  public-spirited  man,  who  used  his  wealth  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare,  so  that  his  name  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  Portland  and  the  development  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Clarke's  military  service  covers  a  connection  with  the  First  Regiment  of 
the  Oregon  National  Guard,  witfi  which  he  served  as  hospital  steward  from 
1886  until  1889.  He  is  a  valued  member  of  a  number  of  leading  local  clubs 
and  is  closely  identified  with  Masonic  interests,  having  received  the  honor  of 
election  to  the  thirty-third  and  last  degree.  He  is  a  past  master  of  Portland 
Lodge,  No.  55,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  past  eminent  commander  of  Oregon  Command- 
ery.  No.  i,  K.  T.,  master  of  Kadosh  Oregon  Qmsistory,  No.  i,  A".  &  A.  S.  R., 
and  in  1909  was  potentate  of  Al  Kader  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

He  holds  friendship  inviolable  and  as  true  worth  may  always  win  his  regard, 
he  has  a  very  exclusive  circle  of  friends.  No  plan  or  movement  for  the  b^cfit 
of  the  city  along  lines  of  progress  and  imorovement  seeks  his  aid  in  vain.  He 
has  made  good  use  of  his  talents  and  of  his  opportunities  and  his  thoughts  are 
given  to  the  mastery  of  life  problems  and  the  fulfillment  of  his  duty  as  a  man 
in  his  relation  to  his  fellowmen  and  as  a  citizen  in  his  relation  to  his  home  com- 
munity and  to  his  country. 


COLONEL  JAMES  JACKSON,  U.  S.  A. 

The  term  "soldiering"  has  become  a  byword;  that  of  the  military  service 
awakens  a  sense  of  admiration  and  honor.  The  two  are  as  widely  separated  as  the 
poles.  The  one  represents  display  and  parade,  with  little  actual  work ;  the  other 
means  active  duty,  demanding  allegiance  at  all  times  and  on  occasions  involving 
the  long  hard  campaigns  and  strenuous  service  on  the  battlefield.  The  term 
soldiering  has  little  significance  in  America  where  only  a  small  standing  army 
is  maintained  and  where  companies  and  r^ments  are  sent  from  fort  to  fort, 
protecting  the  interests  and  the  property  of  the  government,  bringing  at  times 
almost  complete  isolation  from  their  fellowmen  as  their  duty  calls  them  to  the 
frontier  or  to  those  inhospitable  regions  of  the  country  where  the  borders  must 
be  protected.  The  life  of  the  American  soldier  is  indeed  no  cynosure,  and  the 
military  history  of  Colonel  James  Jackson  covers  the  experiences  of  the  Civil 
war  and  of  active  campaigning  against  the  Indians,  and  bringing  him  to  an  hon- 
orable retirement,  since  which  time  he  has  acted  as  inspector  general  of  the  Ore- 
gon National  Guard. 
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Bom  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  he  has  for  eighteen  years  continued  upon  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  His  birth  occurred  in  Sussex  county,  .New  Jersey,  November  21, 
1833.  Apparently  dissimilar,  there  are  nevertheless  points  of  similarity  in  the 
profession  which  he  chose  and  that  to  which  his  father  and  maternal  grandfather 
devoted  their  energies.  Both  were  ordained  ministers  of  the  Baptist  church, 
engaging  in  the  continuous  conflict  against  the  powers  that  work  unrighteous- 
ness and  the  undoing  of  men.  The  former,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Jackson,  repre- 
sented his  denomination  in  various  pastorates  in  New  Jersey  and  Ohio.  He 
wedded  Mary  A.  Rhees,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Morgan  Ap  John  Rhees  (Welsh 
Rhys)  and  came  to  America,  bringing  with  him  a  colony  of  Welsh  dissenters, 
who  located  at  Beulah,  Pennsylvania.  The  colonization  project  met  with  finan- 
cial disaster,  and  the  Rev.  Rhees  took  up  his  abode  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
married  Ann  Loxley,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Loxley,  who  was  keeper  of  the 
king's  stores  in  Philadelphia  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war  but  re- 
signed to  join  the  colonial  forces,  in  which  he  held  commissions  from  lieutenant 
to  major  and  was  a  volunteer  aid  with  rank  of  colonel  on  Washington's  staff 
at  Valley  Forge.  Following  her  husband's  death  in  1843  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Jack- 
son returned  with  her  children  to  Philadelphia. 

In  the  public  schools  of  that  city  Colonel  Jackson  pursued  his  studies  until 
graduated  from  the  high  school  with  the  class  of  1850.  He  then  studied  arch- 
itecture and  in  1855  began  the  practice  of  that  profession  at  Charles  City,  Iowa, 
but  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  aroused  his  patriotic  nature  and  he  fought 
to  defend  the  Union  which  his  grandfather  had  fought  to  establish.  Closing  up 
his  business  he  joined  the  Twelfth  United  States  Infantry  and  for  some  months 
was  engaged  in  recruiting  service,  but  the  month  of  August,  1862,  found  him 
at  the  front  in  Virginia  as  sergeant  of  Company  C,  Twelfth  United  States  In- 
fantry. Promotion  made  him  a  second  lieutenant  in  that  regiment  in  April, 
1863,  and  with  his  command  he  participated  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
the  engagement  of  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
Spottsylvania,  the  seven  days'  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  the  siege  of 
Petersburg.  In  November,  1864,  the  regular  brigade,  being  badly  decimated, 
was  withdrawn  from  the  field  and  sent  north  to  recruit. 

When  the  war  was  over  Lieutenant  Jackson  was  assigned  to  the  Thirtieth 
Infantry,  which  was  ordered  to  the  plains  in  January,  1867,  guarding  the  con- 
struction of  the  transcontinental  railroad  and  scouting  in  the  Indian  country.  He 
was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  1868  and  on  the  ist  of  January,  1870,  he  was 
transferred  to  Troop  B  of  the  First  Cavalry,  which  he  commanded  as  its  cap- 
tain in  the  Modoc,  Nez  Perce  and  Bannock  wars,  three  of  the  stubbornly  con- 
tested wars  that  were  waged  with  the  red  men.  This  service  brought  him  into  the 
northwest,  for  he  was  stationed  at  different  times  at  Camp  Warner  and  Fort 
Klamath  in  Oregon;  Forts  Walla  Walla,  Colville  and  Coeur  d'Alene  in  Wash- 
ington; and  Forts  Keogh  and  Custer  in  Montana.  In  1886  he  was  recalled  to 
New  York  city  for  recruiting  service  and  later  was  detailed  as  inspector  general 
of  the  Division  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1889  promotion  made  him  major  of  the 
Second  Cavalry  and  after  joining  his  regiment  at  headquarters  at  Fort  Walla 
Walla,  he  was  transferred  with  his  command  to  Fort  Lowell,  Arizona,  in  1890. 
When  that  post  was  abandoned  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico, 
and  while  serving  there  was  detailed  for  duty  with  the  Oregon  National  Guard, 
reporting  to  the  governor  of  the  state  in  June,  1892,  and  talang  up  his  residence 
in  Portland.  At  the  request  of  the  state  military  officers  he  was  continued  on  this 
duty  until  his  retirement  from  active  service,  November  7,  1897,  a  few  months 

?revious  to  which  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  assigned  to  the 
'irst  Cavalry. 

For  special  gallantry  in  action  at  the  battle  of  Weldon  Railroad  and  North 
Anna  during  the  Civil  war  Colonel  Jackson  was  brevetted  a  captain  and  major 
and  for  gallant  service  in  the  Modoc  and  Nez  Perce  wars  he  received  the  brevet 
of  lieutenant  colonel,  while  congress  awarded  him  a  medal  of  honor  for  "most 
distinguished  gallantry  in  action  against  hostile  Indians."    From  almost  all  of 
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his  connection  with  the  regular  army  he  was  in  active  field  and  frontier  duty,  and 
after  coming  to  Portland  did  much  to  maintain  the  standard  of  military  service 
in  the  National  Guard.  Governor  Lord  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American 
war  in  April,  1898,  appointed  him  inspector  general  of  the  state  of  Oregon 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Second  Oregon  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  Regiment  which,  reporting  for  duty  in  San  Francisco,  was  one 
of  the  first  sent  to  the  Philippines.  Governor  Geer  reappointed  him  inspector 
general,  and  each  organization  of  the  National  Guard  in  the  state  has  been  an- 
nually inspected  by  him. 

In  1876  Colonel  Jackson  married  Miss  Ida  Beach,  of  Oakland,  California, 
and  to  them  were  bom  a  son  and  daughter,  Rhees  and  Marian  Beach  Jackson. 
The  son  went  to  the  Philippines  as  first  lieutenant  and  battalion  adjutant  of  the 
Second  Or^;on  Volunteers,  and  was  recommended  for  commission  in  the  reg- 
ular army  by  General  Owen  Summers  on  account  of  gallantry  and  efficient  ser- 
vice. Presidential  appointment  made  him  second  lieutenant  of  the  Twelfth 
United  States  Infantry  August  i,  1890,  and  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  first 
lieutenancy.  For  his  second  wife  Colonel  Jackson  chose  Miss  Ella  Greene,  of 
Davisville,  California,  and  they  occupy  an  attractive  home  at  No.  380  North 
Thirty-second  street,  in  that  section  of  the  city  known  as  Willamette  Heights. 

His  engaging  personal  and  social  qualities  render  Colonel  Jackson  popular 
in  the  various  military  and  social  organizations  with  which  he  is  connected,  and 
he  holds  membership  with  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  military 
order  of  the  Loyal  L^on  of  the  United  States,  serving  one  term  as  commander 
of  the  Oregon  Commandery,  and  Lincoln  Garfield  Post,  G.  A.  R.  In  the  latter 
organization  he  has  served  as  department  inspector  and  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff 
of  Generals  Warner  and  Lawler,  comnmnders-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  He  belongs  to  the  New  York  Qub,  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  New 
York  city,  and  to  the  Commercial  Club  of  Portland,  having  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  last  named.  Colonel  Jackson  is  yet  an  alert,  vigorous  man,  his  pres- 
ence indicating  his  military  experience,  and  it  seems  evident  that  he  will  pre- 
serve the  precious  prize  of  keen  mentality  to  the  closing  hours  of  life. 


ABBOT  LOW  MILLS. 


Identified  with  various   corporations,  the  interests  of   Abbot  Low  Mills, 
however,  do  not  center  on  business  to  the  exclusion  of  activity  for  progress 
along  municipal  and  philanthropic  lines.    His  efforts  in  these  various  directions 
are  resultant  factors  in  success  and  while  he  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  his  opinions  and  judgment  have  also 
proved  a  directing  factor  in  the  successful  control  of  other  ^siness  concerns 
and  of  projects  of  municipal  value.    Bom  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the  13th 
of  January,  1858,  he  is  a  son  of  Ethelbert  Smith  and  Mary  Porter  (Low)  Mills. 
Both  the  Mills  and  Smith  families  settled  in  the  eastern  central  part  of  Long 
Island  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  first  American  ancestors  of  our  subject 
in  the  paternal  line  coming  from  Yorkshire,  England,  and  taking  up  their  abode 
on  Long  Island  abqut  1635.    The  great-grandfather,  David  Low,  was  a  captain 
in  a  Massachusetts  regiment  during  the  Revolutionary  war.     He  served  at  the 
battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  under  General  Wa)me,  and  was  at  Valley  Forge 
under  Washingtpn.    Later  he  was  drowned  at  sea.    William  Mills,  the  great- 
grandfather of  Abbot  Low  Mills,  was  too  young  to  serve  in  the  Revolution  but 
after  its  close  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  of  the  New  York  troops  by  Gov- 
ernor ainton.    His  son,  Thomas  Helme  Mills,  was  bom  at  Mills  Pond  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Long  Island,  and  there  married  Martha  Smith.    The  old  fam- 
ily homestead  at  that  place  was  sold  by  Ethelbert  S.  Mills  after  it  had  de- 
scended from  father  to  son  through  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.    The  nia- 
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temal  grandfather  of  Abbot  Low  Mills  was  Seth  Low,  who  removed  from 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  to  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1830.  The  Lows  settled  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  The  maternal  grandmother  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Mary 
Porter  and  was  a  representative  of  a  Massachusetts  family  known  in  that  state 
for  one  himdred  years  or  more.  Both  the  Low  and  Porter  families  were  de- 
scended from  English  ancestry  and  all  the  maternal  ancestors  of  A.  L.  Mills 
were  sea-faring  men.  His  grandmother  in  the  paternal  line  was  descended  from 
John  Smith,  who  was  governor  of  Tangiers,  Africa,  under  Charles  II  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  extravagance  of  the  king  compelled  him  to  abandon  Tangiers  and 
John  Smith  was  then  given  an  estate  of  ten  square  miles  in  the  eastern  central 
part  of  Long  Island,  the  site  of  which  is  still  marked  by  the  station  of  Manor 
on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  so  called  because  of  his  manorial  residence  there. 
Abbot  Low  Mills  was  a  pupil  in  the  Brooklyn  Juvenile  high  school  from 
1865  until  1868,  and  then  entered  the  Brookl)m  Pol)rtechnic  Institute,  in  which 
he  continued  his  studies  until  June,  1873.  Entering  Harvard,  he  was  gradu- 
ated within  the  classic  walls  of  that  institution  in  1881.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, he  had  made  his  initial  step  in  the  business  world,  becoming  an  employe 
in  the  office  of  Goodrich  &  Benson,  tea  brokers  of  Water  street  in  New  York, 
in  November,  1873,  ^^  ^  salary  of  two  dollars  per  week.  In  February,  1874, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  John  C.  Phillips  &  Company,  tea  importers,  at  130 
Water  street.  New  York,  and  there  remained  until  February,  1876,  when  in 
company  wth  F.  V.  Samuels,  he  established  a  retail  tea  store  in  Ridimond,  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  name  of  Mills  &  Samuels.  Ambitious,  however,  for  that  ad- 
vancement which  finds  its  root  in  broader  education,  he  sold  out  to  his  partner 
in  November,  1876,  and  prepared  for  Harvard  which  he  entered  in  the  fall  of 
1877.  Following  his  graduation  in  1881  he  was  in  the  employ  of  A.  A.  Low 
&  Brothers,  of  New  York,  and  of  W.  A.  and  A.  M.  White,  of  New  York,  until 
July,  1882. 

At  that  time  he  came  to  Oregon  with  W.  A.  Howe,  a  Harvard  classmate,  and 
lived  upon  a  ranch  near  North  Yamhill  until  November,  1885.  He  then  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  James  A.  Perkins,  at  Colfax,  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  banking  business  under  the  name  of  Perkins  &  Mills. 
Seeking  the  broader  field  offered  in  Portland,  he  disposed  of  his  Colfax  inter- 
ests in  February,  1890,  and  removed  to  this  city,  joining  C.  F.  Adams  in  the 
organization  of  the  Security  Savings  &  Trust  Company,  of  which  he  became 
vice  president.  In  1899  he  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Portland  and  on  the  9th  of  April,  1903,  was  chosen  to  the  presidency 
and  has  since  remained  at  the  head  of  this  institution,  which  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  strongest  moneyed  concerns  of  the  northwest.  With  keen  insight  into 
business  situations  and  their  possibilities,  he  has  directed  his  efforts  into  other 
fields  with  equal  success.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Oregon  Life 
Insurance  Company  and  has  been  its  president  since  its  inception.  He  also  re- 
tains the  vice  presidency  of  the  Security  Savings  &  Trust  Company  and  the 
presidency  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  is  a  director  and  stockholder  in  a 
number  of  other  companies,  all  of  which  have  felt  the  stimulus  of  his  keen 
business  discernment  and  unfaltering  enterprise.  For  seventeen  years  he  was 
treasurer  of  the  Portland  Gas  Company  and  for  one  year  was  president  of 
the  Consolidated  Street  Railways  of  Portland. 

While  Mr.  Mills  is  preeminently  a  successful  business  man,  he  has  not  al- 
lowed financial  interests  to  monopolize  his  time  and  attention,  for  on  the  con- 
trary he  is  known  as  a  most  public-spirited  citizen  whose  efforts  have  been  a 
direct  and  tangible  force  in  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  city.  He 
was  for  four  years  president  of  the  Tax  Payers'  League  of  Portland,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  during  the  period  of  his  presidency  a  num- 
ber of  measures  were  prepared  by  the  league  that  were  enacted  into  law  by  the 
state  legislature.    He  did  splendid  work  in  connection  with  the  Portland  Open 
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Air  Sanitorium  for  Consumptives,  which  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  northwest  and  of  which  he  was  and  is  the  first  president.  He  prepared 
a  bill  for  the  legislature  of  1909  by  which  Oregon  appropriated  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Oregon  State  Tuberculosis  Sanitorium,  Oregon  thus  be- 
coming the  first  state  on  the  Pacific  coast  making  an  appropriation  to  aid  in  tiie 
fight  against  the  "white  plague."  He  is  a  member  of  tiie  state  commission  au- 
thorized under  that  act  and  in  1901,  by  legislative  appointment,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  charter  commission  to  prepare  the  present  charter  of  the  dty 
of  Portland  and  was  chosen  its  chairman.  He  has  also  been  chairman  of  the 
local  advisory  committee  of  the  National  Health  League. 

The  cause  of  education  finds  in  Mr.  Mills  a  stalwart  champion  whose  labors 
are  resultant  forces  for  its  benefit,  and  he  is  now. serving  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  overseers  of  Whitman  College  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  and  also 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  University.  His  prominence 
in  public  life  naturally  made  him  one  of  the  active  factors  in  pr(Hnoting  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  of  1905,  and  he  was  vice  president  thereof  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Mills  has  always  given  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party 
and  in  1904  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  state  legislature,  serv- 
ing as  speaker  of  the  house  in  1905.  He  gives  the  same  thorough  and  dis- 
criminating study  to  political  questions  as  he  does  to  municipal  problems  and 
private  business  interests,  and  his  endorsement  of  any  measure  is  an  indication 
of  his  firm  belief  in  its  efficacy  and  value  as  a  source  of  public  welfare  and  of 
progress. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1891,  in  Portland,  Mr.  Mills  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Evelyn  Scott  Lewis,  a  daughter  of  C.  H.  Lewis,  one  of  the  pioneer 
merchants  of  this  city.  Their  children  are:  Lewis  H.,  bom  June  20,  1892; 
Ellen  Low,  bom  June  16,  1895 ;  and  Thomas  H.  and  Abbot  L.,  Jr.,  twins,  bora 
September  26,  1898.  Mr.  Mills'  social  nature  finds  expression  in  his  member- 
ship in  the  Arlington,  University,  Commercial,  Waverly  Golf  and  other  clubs 
and  societies,  and  he  is  also  identified  with  a  number  of  oi^[anizations  of  a  phil- 
anthropic character.  He  is  frequently  called  upon  to  address  audiences  xxpoa 
vital  public  questions  and  is  a  most  entertaining  and  interesting  speaker.  The 
thoroughness  of  his  knowledge  upon  any  subject  in  which  he  becomes  inter- 
ested is  one  of  his  strongly  marked  characteristics  and  the  same  comprehensive 
understanding  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  strongest  features  in  the  success  which 
has  attended  his  efforts,  whether  in  the  field  of  business  cm*  in  his  public  service 
in  behalf  of  the  improvement  of  health  conditions  or  municipal  welfare. 


PRESTON  CARTER  SMITH, 

There  are  few  men  who  attach  themselves  so  closely  through  the  bonds  of 
loyal  and  progressive  citizenship  and  the  ties  of  enduring  friendship  to  a  com- 
munity as  did  Preston  Carter  Smith.  His  life  record  covered  but  ttiirty-ninc 
years  and  yet  Portland  came  to  know  him  in  that  time  as  a  high  type  of  the  pro- 
gressive business  man  and  one  who  in  every  relation  of  life  worked  toward 
high  ideals.  His  memory,  therefore,  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew 
him  and  his  life  record  deserves  a  prominent  place  on  the  pages  of  Portland's 
history. 

He  was  bom  in  this  city,  June  19,  1857,  his  parents,  Joseph  S.  and  Julia 
(Carter)  Smith,  being  pioneer  residents  of  Oregon.  The  state  had  entered  upon 
an  era  of  progress  during  the  period  of  his  youth  and  yet  there  were  still  many 
evidences  of  frontier  life.  From  boyhood  he  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  every- 
thing that  pertained  to  the  welfare  and  upbuilding  of  city  and  state.  He  mani- 
fested a  special  aptitude  in  his  studies  and,  therefore,  readily  mastered  the 
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branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Portland,  which 
he  attended  preliminary  to  entering  Santa  Clara  College  of  California.  To 
benefit  by  further  instruction  in  the  east  he  went  to  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and 
matriculated  in  Dickinson  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  due  course 
of  time.  He  was  popular  with  the  students  there,  for  his  imf eigned  cordiality  and 
unfaltering  courtesy  won  him  many  friends.  He  was  interested  in  all  athletics 
and  manly  outdoor  sports  and  especially  excelled  as  a  member  of  the  ball  team. 
He  was  also  active  in  the  Chi  Phi  fraternity,  which  was  the  only  society  that  ever 
claimed  him  as  a  member.  At  the  same  time  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies  and  thus  was  well  equipped  by  liberal  education  for  life's  practical  and 
responsible  duties. 

Following  his  graduation  Mr.  Smith  spent  several  months  in  travel  throughout 
the  United  States  and  then  went  to  Alabama.  While  in  that  state  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Jeannie  Williamson,  a  representative  of  a  prominent  old 
family  of  the  south,  of  Scotch  and  English  ancestry.  They  became  the  parents 
of  two  children,  Preston  Williamson  and  Madeleine  Searcy. 

About  a  year  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Smith  established  his  home  in  Portland, 
being  called  to  his  native  city  to  assume  the  management  of  business  interests 
for  which  his  father  was  incapacitated  by  ill  health.     In  this  connection  Mr. 
Smith  displayed  marked  business  ability,  keen  discernment  and  executive  force, 
carefully  controlling  the  estate  until  his  father's  death,  which  left  each  of  his 
three  children  in  financial  independence.    In  the  control  of  business  affairs  he 
found  his  knowledge  of  law  of  marked  value  to  him.    He  had  previously  given 
some  time  to  reading  law,  but  his  eyesight  would  not  permit  him  to  continue 
preparation  for  the  profession  and  a  delicate  organization  also  prevented  him 
from  engaging  unreservedly  in  business  ventures.    An  undaunted  will  and  strong 
determination,  however,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  what  he  undertook  and  to 
bring  his  projects  to  a  successful  termination  if  they  lay  within  the  ^bounds  of 
hunum  possibility.     He  bent  his  energies  to  constructive  effort,  administrative 
direction  and  executive  control  and  left  the  impress  of  his  life  upon  the  business 
records  of  Portland  and  upon  the  minds  of  his  colleagues  and  associates,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  factors  in  business  circles  in  this  city. 
Receiving  as  his  inheritance  a  goodly  capital,  he  turned  his  attention  to  invest- 
ments, which  he  believed  would  bring  a  large  and  ready  return,  and  his  real- 
estate  holdings  in  1891  were  valued  at  over  a  half  million  dollars.    He  also 
became  one  of  the  foremost  lumber  merchants  of  the  city  and  was  part  owner 
of  the  largest  sawmill  in  Portland,  giving  to  its  operation  and  management  his 
personal  attention.     Into  the  field  of  finance  he  likewise  directed  his  efforts, 
becoming  one  of  the  organizers  and  incorporaters  of  the  Ainsworth  National 
Bank.    He  invested  largely  in  its  stock,  was  elected  one  of  its  directors  and 
served  on  the  board  of  management  until  failing  health  compelled  his  retirement. 
In  1891  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  bank  and  gradually  released  his  active 
hold  upon  the  important  business  enterprises  which  were  at  one  time  stimulated 
by  his  cooperation.    He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  cable  road  of  Port- 
land, a  business  venture  which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  others  but  was 
regarded  as  a  poor  investment.     In  this  connection  a  contemporary  biographer 
has  said:    "With  the  same  courage  and  determination  which  had  always  dis- 
tinguished his  efforts,  he  fought  his  way  against  opposition  and  brought  the 
work  to  a  successful  termination.    He  had  won,  but  success  was  quickly  followed 
by  failure,  for  the  financial  crisis  of  1894  interrupted  commercial  and  industrial 
activity  all  over  the  country  and  no  place  more  than  in  the  growing  west,  and 
when  electricity  succeeded  cable  power  he  lost  heavily  in  the  transactions." 

Mr.  Smith  met  loss  with  the  same  courage  and  fortitude  that  marked  his 

constructive  efforts  in  the  field  of  business.    He  ever  maintained  an  unassailable 

reputation  for  the  int^rity  of  his  methods  and  the  honesty  of  his  transactions. 

and  nothing  could  swerve  him  from  a  course  which  his  judgment  sanctioned  as 

right.    In  his  last  days  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  field  of 
22 
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business  and  he  made  every  available  effort  to  promote  his  health  but  it  was  not 
to  be,  and  the  13th  of  February,  1897,  witnessed  his  passing. 

Twelve  years  before  Mr.  Smith  had  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
his  first  wife,  who  died  in  May,  1885.  Her  mother  and  sister,  Susan,  then  came 
to  Portland  to  take  charge  of  the  houshold  and  care  for  the  children  of  Mr. 
Smith,  and  in  June,  1889,  he  wedded  the  sister  of  his  first  wife.  A  native  of 
Alabama,  she  pursued  her  education  in  the  select  schools  of  that  state  and 
reached  a  cultured  and  talented  womanhood.  She  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest 
American  families,  founded  on  American  soil  when  the  English  settlers  first 
made  their  way  to  Virginia  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Later 
representatives  of  the  name  went  to  Carolina,  where  the  family  was  known  for 
many  generations.  There  were  those  in  different  branches  who  became  promi- 
nent in  public  life,  who  were  active  in  business,  attained  wealth  in  the  conduct  of 
important  individual  interests  and  gained  prominence  by  reason  of  active  service 
for  the  community.  John  P.  Williamson  was  a  large  slave  owner  and  at  one 
time  lost  five  hundred  of  his  slaves  through  cholera.  He  owned  extensive  ric? 
plantations  and  was  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  south.  He  was  married  twice 
and  had  fourteen  children.  By  his  marriage  to  Miss  McQueen  a  Scotch  strain 
was  introduced  into  the  blood.  His  second  wife  was  a  Miss  Denis,  a  daughter 
of  Richard  Denis,  whose  mother  was  Mary  Jacques,  a  descendant  of  a  Huguenot 
refugee,  who  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  day.  In  the  maternal  line  Mrs. 
Smith  traces  her  ancestrv  back  to  Colonel  Robert  Searcy,  an  c^cer  of  the  war 
of  1812.  Courage  and  loyalty  won  him  distinction.  That  he  was  eminent  in 
Masonic  circles  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  in  1800  the  thirty-third  degree  was 
conferred  upon  him.  The  original  parchment  diploma,  with  one  issued  to  her 
maternal  grandfather,  who  was  a  Turner  and  a  prominent  Mason  in  Alabama, 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  both  are  greatly  prized  heirlooms. 
The  names  of  Searcy  and  Williamson  have  long  been  associated  with  the  history 
of  Georgia,  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Alabama.  Unto  Preston  C.  and  Susan 
(Williamson)  Smith  there  were  bom  a  daughter  and  son,  Susie  Aubrey  and 
Henry  A.,  who  have  been  liberally  educated  in  the  private  schools  of  Portland. 

As  previously  stated,  Mr.  Smith  lost  heavily  through  his  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  the  cable  railway  system  and  at  his  death  left  an  indebted- 
ness of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  His  property  headings,  however,  were 
sufficient  to  cover  this  when  an  advance  in  read  estate  should  be  brought  about* 
Mrs.  Smith  was  appointed  executrix  and  in  that  position  proved  that  womanly 
qualities  with  liberal  culture  are  not  antagonistic  to  executive  force  and  ability. 
Assuming  the  management  of  business  affairs,  she  displayed  remarkable  insight, 
combined  with  most  capable  management.  Her  husband  had  often  discussed 
with  her  his  business  affairs,  so  that,  although  never  active  in  their  control  before, 
she  was  now  sufficiently  familiar  with  conditions  to  direct  the  management  of 
the  estate  and  plan  for  the  future.  In  course  of  time  advancement  in  property 
values  enabled  her  to  discharge  all  indebtedness  and  at  the  same  time  so  conserve 
her  own  interests  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  successful  fortime  for  herself  and 
children. 

In  all  those  relations  which  connect  the  individual  with  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  Mr.  Smith  was  recognized  as  a  foremost  factor  along  lines  of 
progress  and  improvement.  While  he  had  no  political  aspirations  for  himself, 
he  gave  unfaltering  support  to  the  democratic  party  because  of  his  belief  that 
its  principles  would  best  conserve  the  interests  of  good  government.  He  could 
have  attained  to  high  political  honors  had  he  so  desired  and,  in  fact,  was  tendered 
the  nomination  for  governor  by  the  state  convention,  which  met  in  Astoria.  He 
was  not  present  at  3ie  convention,  but  a  tel^^ram  reached  him,  offering  him  the 
candidacy.  This  he  declined,  although  the  convention  delayed  three  hours  endeav- 
oring to  secure  his  final  consent.  At  that  time  the  leaders  of  the  republican 
party  declared  that  had  he  become  a  candidate  he  would  have  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Smith  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Arlington  Club  and  for  one  term  served 
as  its  president.  He  was  a  lover  of  music  and  was  himself  an  accomplished  musi- 
cian. He  displayed  particular  skill  at  billiards  and  had  notable  command  of  the 
English  language,  being  recognized  as  an  eloquent  speaker  and  writer.  Clement 
C.  Qay,  himself  a  distinguished  scholar,  commented  upon  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Smith  in  the  following  words :  "He  ought  to  be  an  author,  as  he  combines 
the  humor  of  an  Irving  wi&i  the  diction  of  a  DeQuincey,  and  should  be  prevailed 
upon  to  turn  his  attention  to  literary  work."  He  was  a  man  of  generous  impulses 
and  no  good  work  done  in  the  name  of  charity  or  religion  sought  his  aid  in  vain. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  in  need  and  his  private 
charities  were  almost  inntmierable.  He  was  entirely  free  from  ostentation  in 
his  giving,  however,  preferring  that  no  one  but  the  recipient  should  know  of  his 
bendicence.  His  strongly  marked  characteristics  were  those  of  an  upright, 
honorable  manhood,  a  manhood  that  makes  for  personal  popularity  and  at  the 
same  time  commands  the  unqualified  respect  of  all.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
intellectud  liberty,  who  found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  the  wider  world  of  thought 
and  knowledge. 


C.  W.  GANONG. 


The  history  of  Oregon  City  would  never  be  complete  were  there  failure  to 
make  prominent  reference  to  C.  W.  Ganong,  one  of  the  early  residents  there 
and  one  whose  sterling  personal  worth  and  progressive  citizenship  have  con- 
stituted elements  in  the  progress  and  stability  of  that  district.  He  was  bom  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  in  1837,  but  was  of  American  parentage.  The  ancestry,  how- 
ever, is  traced  back  to  a  French  gentleman  who  came  to  the  colonies  with  Gen- 
eral Lafayette  and  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  J.  W.  Ganoi^,  the  father 
of  C.  W.  Ganong,  was  a  ship  carpenter  by  trade,  who  left  the  States  in  the 
early  days  in  order  to  follow  that  trade  on  the  northern  waters.  His  father 
and  mother  were  old  time  residents  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  respec- 
tively, and  traced  their  lineage  back  to  pioneer  settlers  of  New  England.  They 
were  very  honest,  reliable  people  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
all  who  loiew  them. 

C.  W.  Ganong  was  only  about  a  year  old  when  his  parents  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  established  their  home  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  which  was 
then  a  thriving  town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  was  there 
that  Mr.  Ganong  spent  twelve  years  of  his  early  life,  dtu'ing  which  period  he 
attended  the  public  schools  and  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  later  acquired  education.  He  was  fifteen  years  of  age  when 
the  gold  fever  in  California  reached  its  height  in  1852.  His  father  decided  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  made  arrangements  to 
travel  westward,  securing  an  ox  team  and  prairie  schooner.  Arrangements 
completed,  he  left  St.  Louis  and  proceeded  westward  day  by  day,  crossing 
stretches  of  hot  sand,  climbing  the  foot  hills  and  seeking  a  way  through  the 
mountain  pases.  At  length  the  Rockies  were  passed  but  the  Cascade  range  still 
lay  before  them.  Six  months  had  elapsed  ere  the  family  reached  their  des- 
tination, but  at  length  the  ox  team,  which  had  borne  them  on  their  way  from 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  reached  the  village  of  Sacramento.  The  family 
suflFered  many  hardships  and  privations  along  the  way  but  the  most  disastrous 
of  jJl  came  to  them  when  they  were  in  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt  river  in  the 
closing  days  of  August.  It  had  been  a  long  and  wearisome  day's  travel  for  the 
members  of  the  family  and  oxen,  when  at  night  they  paused  for  rest.  The 
father  became  ill  with  cholera,  that  dread  disease  which  touched  so  many  of 
the  emigrants  on  their  way  to  the  coast,  and  before  midnight  was  at  hand  he 
passed  on  to  the  home  beyond.    The  next  day  he  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  family 
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by  the  side  of  the  Humboldt,  and  then  the  little  party,  heavy-hearted,  ccmtinued 
on  their  journey  to  the  coast. 

After  reaching  Sacramento,  C.  W.  Ganong  at  once  sought  employment  and 
was  engaged  as  an  ox  driver  at  seventy-five  dollars  per  month.  Others  of  the 
family  also  went  to  work  and  prosperity  at  length  attended  them  in  their  ef- 
forts. Later  a  removal  was  made  to  San  Jose.  C.  W.  Ganong  remained  for 
several  years  in  California,  but  in  1859  came  to  Oregon  and  located  at  that 
early  day  along  the  bank  of  the  "Beautiful  river"  as  tiie  Willamette  was  then 
called,  a  name  which  it  has  justly  born  to  this  day.  Ere  leaving  Missouri  Mr. 
Ganong  had  learned  the  bladksmith  trade  and  after  locating  at  Oregon  City  he 
opened  a  smithy  and  there  followed  his  trade  for  many  years. 

It  was  in  i860  that  Mr.  Ganong  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bacon  Allen, 
a  stepdaughter  of  William  Barlow,  of  the  town  of  Barlow,  Qackamas  county. 
Four  children  were  bom  of  this  marriage:  J.  W.,  who  is  now  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Portland  Flouring  Mills  Company;  R.  Clark,  who 
is  employed  by  the  Imperial  Mills  of  Oregon  City ;  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Howard ;  and 
Mrs.  Matilda  G.  Mount.  The  married  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ganong  has  largely 
been  ideal  and  after  many  years  of  active  and  arduous  labor  at  the  forge  he  is 
now  living  upon  a  farm  two  miles  above  Oregon  City  in  the  Willamette  valley. 

The  political  allegiance  of  Mr.  Ganong  has  ever  been  given  to  the  democracy. 
He  has  never  wavered  in  his  support  of  tfie  party  but,  believing  that  its  platform 
contains  the  best  elements  of  good  government,  he  has  ever  been  one  of  its 
earnest  adherents.  In  1890  he  was  his  party's  candidate  for  sheriff  and  his 
personal  popularity  and  the  high  regard  entertained  for  him  by  his  fellow  towns- 
men was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  while  the  county  at  that  time  had  a  republi- 
can majority  of  about  one  thousand,  he  was  defeated  by  only  twenty-seven 
votes.  Again  he  became  a  candidate  and  seven  votes  above  his  opponent  elected 
him  to  the  office,  in  which  he  served  for  two  years,  discharging  his  duties  with- 
out fear  or  favor.  The  Masonic  fraternity  has  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury found  in  him  an  exemplary  representative  who  endeavors  to  fulfill  in  his 
life  its  principles  concerning  mutual  helpfulness  and  brotherly  kindness.  He 
has  ever  been  a  faithful  citizen,  an  active  and  reliable  business  man  and  a  de- 
voted friend,  and  his  many  substantial  qualities  well  entitle  him  to  represen- 
tation in  the  history  of  this  district. 


WILLIAM   FINCH  WOODWARD. 

William  Finch  Woodward,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  drug  establish- 
ments of  Portland,  ranks  with  those  men  of  initiative  spirit,  enterprise  and  de- 
termination who  have  been  able  to  cope  with  the  changing  conditions  resulting 
from  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of  the  northwest,  and  to  retain  their 
leadership  as  controlling  factors  in  the  trade  of  Portland.  The  business  with 
which  he  is  associated  is  now  carried  on  in  its  retail  department  under  the  name 
of  Woodard,  Clarke  &  Company  and  in  its  wholesale  and  manufacturing 
department  under  the  firm  style  of  Clarke- Woodward  Drug  Company. 

Mr.  Woodward  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  August,  1863,  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  and  Charlotte  Augusta  Woodward.  The  father  was  of  English  birth  and 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  became  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  Minne- 
sota. The  son  pursued  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Nunda,  New  York, 
and  after  the  removal  of  the  family  to  the  western  frontier — for  such  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  was  then  designated — continued  his  studies  in  the  schools  of 
Rochester,  Minnesota.  Eight  years  of  his  boyhood  were  spent  upon  a  Min- 
nesota farm  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  home  for  Portland,  Or^on,  where 
he  entered  the  drug  store  of  Woodard,  Clarke  &  Company,  since  which  time  he 
has  remained  continuously  with  the  firm,  of  which  he  is  now  secretary,  treasurer 
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and  part  owner.  In  1865  the  business  had  been  established  under  the  firm 
style  of  C.  H.  Woodard  &  Company,  this  being  the  initial  venture  of  Charles 
H.  Woodard,  a  young  druggist,  who  had  come  to  Portland  from  the  middle 
west.  Carefully  conducting  his  business  and  carrying  a  good  stock,  the  store 
soon  secured  a  liberal  patronage,  remaining  at  its  original  location  on  Front 
and  Alder  streets  until  the  shifting  of  retail  trade  away  from  the  river  bank 
led  to  a  removal  to  First  and  Alder  streets,  where  business  was  conducted  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1878  Louis  G.  Qarke,  a  resident  of  Ohio, 
and  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  came  to  Port- 
land and  entered  the  employ  of  C.  H.  Woodard  &  Company,  being  two  years 
lated  admitted  to  a  partnership  under  the  style  of  Woodard,  Clarke  &  Company. 

It  was  four  years  afterward  that  W.  F.  Woodward  arrived  and  secured 
a  situation  in  the  store  as  messenger  and  chore  boy.  Gradually  he  worked  his 
way  upward  and  twelve  years  later  became  a  partner.  In  December,  1904, 
the  business  was  removed  to  its  present  location  at  Fourth  and  Washington 
streets,  at  which  time  its  founder,  Charles  H.  Woodard,  retired,  disposing  of 
his  interests  to  Mr.  Qarke  and  Mr.  Woodward,  the  present  owners,  who  have 
since  conducted  the  business  as  a  corporation  but  without  change  in  personnel. 
The  business  had  been  gradually  extended  in  its  scope  to  include  a  wholesale 
and  manufacturing  department  and  these  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
in  January,  1904,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  separate  this  feature  of  the  busi- 
ness from  the  retail  store  and  a  new  corporation,  the  Qarke- Woodward  Drug 
Company,  was  formed,  having  exclusive  charge  of  the  wholesale  and  manufac- 
turing interests.  They  erected  a  six-story  and  basement  brick  building,  cover- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  block  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Hoyt  streets  and  theirs 
today  is  one  of  the  largest  jobbing  drug  houses  in  the  northwest,  Mr.  Qarke 
having  the  management  of  this  enterprise,  while  Mr.  Woodward  retains  the 
direction  of  the  retail  store,  the  trade  of  which  has  increased  in  volume  until 
it  exceeds  that  of  any  other  in  the  United  States  in  the  extent  of  its  stock,  in 
its  business  and  in  the  number  of  its  employees.  A  spirit  of  progress  has 
always  been  manifest  in  the  management  and  an  advance  step  was  taken  when 
the  establishment  entered  upon  a  plan  of  closing  its  doors  on  Sunday,  save  from 
ten  to  two  P.  M.,  this  being  the  first  drug  store  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  follow 
such  a  course. 

There  are  twenty-five  departments  in  the  store,  in  which  are  carried  every 
line  of  goods  that  minister  to  human  health  or  in  any  way  correct  physical 
deformities  or  defects.  Some  years  ago  the  firm  established  the  first  and  only 
plant  in  the  northwest  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  elastic  surgical  hosiery, 
which  hitherto  had  been  supplied  only  from  eastern  factories.  In  the  photo- 
graphic section  the  firm  maintains  one  of  the  largest  finishing  departments  in 
the  northwest.  Since  1882  Mr.  Woodward  has  been  a  factor  in  the  business 
and  as  secretary  and  treasurer  has  instituted  many  of  the  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  and  the  management  of  the  store,  keeping  it  not  only  in  line 
but  rather  in  the  lead  among  progressive  institutions  of  this  character. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1900,  Mr.  Woodward  was  married  to  Miss  Sue 
Kate  Stevens,  a  daughter  of  Q)melius  Kortwright  Stevens.  They  have  four 
daughters,  Katharine,  Mary,  Elizabeth  and  Eleanor.  In  his  political  views  Mr. 
Woodward  is  a  republican  but  not  an  aspirant  for  office.  In  the  early  years 
of  his  residence  here  he  served  for  three  years  in  the  Oregon  State  Militia. 
He  belongs  to  the  Waverly  Golf  Qub,  is  president  and  trustee  of  the  Irvington 
Qub  and  is  a  Knight  Templar  and  Scottish  Rite  Mason.  He  holds  membership 
in  the  Unitarian  church  and  is  moderator  of  its  board  of  trustees,  is  a  trustee 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Aid  Society  and  is  president  of  the  Prisoners  Aid  Society. 
He  is  a  student  of  the  sociological  and  economic  problems  which  the  country 
faces,  recognizes  the  duty  of  man  to  his  fellowman  and  is  ever  ready  to  lend 
the  helping  hand  of  practical  assistance,  to  aid  by  word  of  friendly  encourage- 
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ment.  His  life  has  thus  become  largely  an  expression  of  "man's  humanity  to 
man"  and  his  history  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  sentence  that  his  life 
record  is  one  in  which  notable  business  ability  and  recognition  of  influence, 
opportunity  and  application  are  well  balanced  forces. 


GEORGE    F.    WILSON,    M.  D. 

Dr.  George  F.  Wilson,  who  has  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  Portland  since  1889,  was  bom  in  this  city  October  13,  1858.  He 
acquired  his  primary  education  at  Benicia,  California,  and  at  Bishop  Scott 
Grammar  School  in  Portland,  Oregon.  He  took  an  academic  course  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  that  institution  in  1879. 
When  he  left  the  university  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  following  his  graduation  therefrcnn  he  served  as  interne 
in  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  city,  for  eighteen  months.  He  then  entered  the 
United  States  army  as  assistant  surgeon  and  served  in  the  department  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Dakota  until  1889,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  his  native 
city.  Here  he  has  since  followed  his  profession,  specializing  largely  in  the  field 
of  surgery.  In  addition  to  an  extensive  private  practice  he  is  serving  on  the 
staff  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  and  is  a  teacher  of  surgery  in  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  As  a  practitioner  and  educator 
his  work  places  him  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  profession  in  this  city. 


ELLIS  G.  HUGHES. 


Tliere  are  some  men  whose  lives  are  spectacular  in  that  their  acts  are  con- 
stantly the  subject  of  public  discussion,  while  others,  accomplishing  what  they 
undertake,  never  seek  notoriety  and  care  little  for  public  honors.  Such  was 
Ellis  G.  Hughes,  and  Portland  owes  much  to  him  for  the  splendid  and  effective 
work  which  he  did  in  behalf  of  the  city  and  its  development.  He  was  long 
known  here  as  one  of  the  prominent  pioneers,  leading  la>^ers  and  capitalists 
of  Portland.  All  who  came  in  contact  with  him  recognized  his  genuine  worth, 
his  marked  business  ability  and  his  undaunted  enterprise  and  devotion  to  the 
public  good.  For  thirty  years  he  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  business  circles  of 
Portland  and  was  recognized,  moreover,  as  one  of  the  most  capable  lawyers  of 
this  city.    He  came  to  Oregon  in  1873. 

He  was  a  native  of  Iowa  City,  bom  December  29,  1844,  and  his  youthful 
training  was  such  as  instilled  into  his  mind  lessons  that  bore  rich  fruit  in  later 
years.  He  came  west  to  look  over  the  country  and,  being  favorably  impressed 
with  the  outlook  of  Portland,  soon  after  formed  a  partnership  with  Governor 
Gibbs.  Later  he  became  representative  of  several  Scotch  loan  companies  and 
gave  the  initiative  to  and  was  the  principal  organizer  of  the  first  offices  devoted 
to  the  publicity  of  Portland,  He  bent  his  energies  largely  to  the  woric  of  ex- 
ploiting Or^[on's  natural  resources  that  the  country  might  know  what  oppor- 
tunities were  offered  and  that  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  east  might  be  em- 
ployed in  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  commonwealth  here.  It  was  through  Mr. 
Hughes'  efforts  that  a  car  of  exhibition  was  sent  throughout  the  east  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  that  the  older  sections  of  the  country  might  learn  of  what 
was  being  produced  upon  the  coast  and  thus  judge  of  the  opportunities  and  pos- 
sibilities here  to  be  found. 

The  practice  of  law  was  his  chosen  life  work  and  in  the  conduct  of  legal 
interests  before  the  court  he  displayed  marked  ability  that  was  based  upon  a 
tiiiorough  understanding  of  legal  principles.    In  the  trial  of  cases  his  preparation 
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was  thorotigh  and  in  the  presentation  of  his  cases  his  arguments  were  logical, 
forceful  and  convincing.  He  soon  won  recognition  as  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Portland  bar,  and  yet  he  did  not  confine  his  attention  entirely  to  his 
law  practice.  There  were  even  wider  interests  in  his  Hfe  as  he  cooperated  with 
the  movements  for  the  public  good.  Moreover,  he  demonstrated  his  faith  in 
the  future  of  his  dty  by  his  investment  in  real  estate.  In  his  later  years  he  re- 
tired altogether  from  the  practice  of  law  and  gave  his  supervision  to  his  invest- 
ments. His  judgment  was  rarely,  if  ever,  at  fault  concerning  the  value  of  real 
estate  and  its  possible  rise  or  diminution  in  price.  He  therefore  purchased  prop- 
erty which  in  time  brought  to  him  splendid  financial  returns.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  most  forceful  figures  in  eflfecting  the  organization  of  the  Portland  Hotel 
Company,  which  in  building  the  Portland  Hotel  met  a  much  felt  want  of  that 
dav.  His  business  judgment  was  almost  unerring  and  the  soundness  of  his 
opmion  was  recognized  by  all  who  were  prominent  in  the  business  life  of  the 

dty. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1877,  Mr.  Hujghes  contracted  a  second  marriage. 
By  a  former  marriage  was  bom  a  son,  who  died  in  early  childhood,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Louise  J.,  now  the  wife  of  Major  C.  H.  Martin,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
who  is  stationed  at  Vancouver  barracks.  Major  Martin  and  wife  have  three 
children,  Ellis  Hughes,  Samuel  Holly  and  Jane  Louise. 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  August,  1909,  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  called  to  his  final 
rest.  Aside  from  his  business  connections  with  the  city,  he  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers and  charter  members  of  the  Arlington  Qub,  and  he  was  also  one  of 
tiiose  who  gave  financial  support  to  the  ccwnpany  which  erected  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  led  the  organization  of  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Portland  and  Oregon  and  opened  tip  a  Jield  which  has  materially 
added  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  city.  At  the  time  of  his  death  a  meet- 
ing of  the  bar  was  called  to  pass  suitable  resolutions,  agd  on  this  occasion  one 
who  knew  Mr.  Hughes,  said:  "He  was  a  ni^  who  was  marked  for  his  quiet  but 
effective  work.  He  was  one  of  the  ttiostactive  factors,  in  bringing  about  the  pas- 
sage of  the  port  of  Portland  bill  and  the  formation  of  the  port  of  Portland  com- 
mission, without  which  we  would  not  have  the  commerce  that  Portland  enjoys. 
For  the  effective  service  he  rendered  to  his  city  in  many  ways,  and  for  the  quiet, 
tmostentatious  manner  in  which  he  accomplished  results,  he  should  be  honored  by 
the  community  at  large."  On  the  same  occasion  another  said  of  him,  in  paying 
tribute  to  his  ability  as  an  attorney :  "His  learning,  ability  and  conduct  before 
the  courts  provide  an  example  which  all  members  of  the  bar,  young  and  old, 
would  do  well  to  follow.  His  life  attracted  people  by  its  marked  serenity."  In 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Portland  bar,  he  was  designated  as  "a  man  of  hig^ 
character  and  reputation,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  a  faithful  husband  and 
father,  a  lawyer  of  ability,  learning  and  rectitude,  and  a  useful  and  good  citizen 
who  took  a  prominent  and  effective  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived.*' 


RICHARD  L.  DURHAM. 

Richard  L.  Durham,  well  known  in  financial  circles  and  prominently  iden- 
tified with  organized  movements  for  the  exploitaticm  of  Oregon's  resources 
with  a  view  to  the  upbuilding  and  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  state,  was 
bom  in  Oregon  City  on  the  23d  of  November,  1850.  His  father,  Albert  A. 
Durham,  was  a  native  of  New  York  and  in  1847  came  to  Or^n  and  settled 
at  Oregon  City.  In  1852  he  removed  to  Oswego,  where  he  built  a  lumber  mill 
and  took  up  a  claim.  He  operated  both  until  1869,  when  he  sold  out  to  the 
Oregon  Steel  Company  and  went  to  Washington  county,  where  he  built  a  mill 
whidi  he  operated  until  his  death.    He  remained  ah  active  factor  in  the  field 
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of  business  to  the  age  of  eighty-three  years,  when  in  1901  he  was  called  to  his 
final  rest.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Miranda  A.  White,  was  bom 
in  Canada,  near  Niagara  Falls,  and  died  in  1907  in  her  ninetieth  year.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Durham  were  among  the  early  pioneers  of  Oregon  and  the  former  was  a 
member  of  the  territorial  legislature. 

The  boyhood  and  youth  of  Richard  L.  Durham  were  passed  in  his  parents' 
home  in  the  acquirement  of  his  early  education,  which  was  supplemented  by 
study  in  Willamette  University  at  Salem,  and  also  in  the  Portland  Academy. 
He  became  a  resident  of  Portland  in  July,  1870,  when  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  deputy  county  clerk  under  C.  W.  Parrish,  continuing  in  that  position 
until  1876,  when  he  resigned  to  become  deputy  city  auditor  by  the  conunon 
council  and  was  continued  in  that  position  for  five  consecutive  terms.  In  1882 
he  resigned  and  accepted  the  position  of  teller  in  the  Portland  Savings  Bank 
and  thus  entered  financial  circles  in  which  he  has  since  played  an  important 
part,  his  efforts  being  a  potent  element  in  the  upbuilding  and  conservation  of 
the  financial  resources  of  the  city.  He  continued  as  cashier  in  the  Portland 
Savings  Bank  until  1886,  when  the  Commercial  National  Bank  was  incorpor- 
ated and  Mr.  Durham  became  cashier  and  vice  president  of  the  latter  institution. 
In  1896  the  Commercial  National  sold  out  and  he  became  vice  president  of  the 
Merchants  National  Bank,  in  which  position  he  has  remained  for  fourteen  years, 
contributing  in  large  measure  to  its  successful  conduct. 

Thoroughly  understanding  modem  finance,  having  mastered  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  banking  business,  he  has  labored  effectively  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected  and  to  give  it  that  substantial  stand- 
ing which  is  considered  a  sure  foundation  upon  which  to  upbuild  the  great  west. 
He  has  also  been  vice  president  of  the  Merchants  Savings  &  Trust  Company 
for  the  past  six  years  and  was  one  of  its  organizers.  In  addition  to  his  other 
interests  he  is  also  the  vice  president  of  the  Or^on  Land  Investment  Com- 
pany and  president  of  the  Portland  Gearing  House  Association.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  the  Beaver  Lumber  Company,  of  the  Banfield  Veysey  Fuel  Com- 
pany and  is  interested  in  various  other  enterprises. 

In  June,  1872,  Mr.  Durham  was  united  in  marriage  in  Portland  to  Miss 
Hannah  Gault,  a  native  of  Oregon  and  a  daughter  of  Pembroke  Gault,  who 
came  from  Vermont  to  the  Pacific  coast,  arriving  in  this  state  in  1852.  Three 
children  have  been  bom  unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durham:  Lillian,  the  wife  of  W. 
E.  Jones,  of  Boston;  Roy  Gault;  and  Gilbert  H.,  who  is  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Beaver  Lumber  Company  of  Portland.  The  family  residence  is  on  River- 
side drive,  south  of  the  cify,  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette  river.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Durham  hold  membership  in  the  First  Congregational  church  and  are 
prominent  in  the  social  circles  of  the  city.  His  fraternal  relations  connect  him 
with  the  Masons,  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
and  in  the  last  named  he  has  been  grand  receiver  for  over  twenty-five  years. 
But  while  prominent  in  these  connections  he  has  given  comparatively  little 
time  to  social  interests.  Outside  of  business  he  has  concentrated  his  energies 
largely  upon  the  improvement  of  Portland  and  the  exploitation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  this  section  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  building  here  a  city  that 
shall  rival  in  its  industrial  and  commercial  importance  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters of  the  east.  He  was  chosen  vice  president  of  the  state  board  of  emigration 
which  was  organized  in  1881  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  state.  In  the  attainment  of  this  end  exhibition  cars  were  equipped 
with  a  collection  of  Oregon  products  and  with  literary  descriptions  of  the 
country,  and  these  cars  were  sent  througfhout  the  east,  being  a  practical  and 
tangible  demonstration  of  what  could  be  accomplished  in  the  west.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  or^nizers,  has  long  found  him 
an  able  and  effective  worker.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  and  served  as  its  treasurer  from  its  inception  until  1898  and  also 
as  a  member  of  its  board  of  governors  until  1890.    He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
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finance  and  building  committees  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  its  new  build- 
ing. Preeminently  public-spirited,  his  interests  and  cooperation  can  always 
be  aroused  in  behalf  of  any  project  for  the  welfare  of  city  or  state.  His  efforts 
are  of  a  most  practical  character,  the  sound  judgment  of  an  active  business  man 
being  manifest  in  all  of  his  opinions  concerning  the  best  methods  to  improve 
the  city  along  lines  of  material  and  intellectual  progress  and  municipal  growth. 


BLAISE  LABBE. 


The  beautiful  home  of  Blaise  Labbe  is  situated  at  No.  515  Nineteenth  street, 
at  the  comer  of  Laurel,  in  Portland  Heights,  but  long  before  it  was  ever 
dreamed  that  the  growth  of  the  city  would  extend  its  boimdaries  to  the  pine-clad 
hills  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Willamette,  he  had  become  a  resident  of  Portland, 
then  a  comparatively  small  town,  the  business  and  residence  districts  both  cen- 
tering on  the  low  land  bordering  the  river.  His  identification  with  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Portland  dates  from  1865,  when  he  and  his  two  brothers, 
Antoine  and  John,  both  of  whom  have  now  passed  away,  established  a  grocery 
house  at  the  comer  of  Second  and  Washington  streets.  All  three  of  the  Labb^ 
brothers  were  natives  of  France,  the  birth  of  Blaise  Labbe  occurring  on  the  24th 
of  December,  X837.  His  parents  were  B.  and  Katherine  (Brunnell)  Labbe, 
both  of  whom  died  in  France,  where  the  father  was  a  small  farmer.  In  the 
year  1855  John  Labb6  came  to  America  and  two  years  later  was  joined  by  his 
brothers,  Blaise  and  Antoine.  They  settled  in  Wisconsin  where  they  secured 
employment  in  saw  mills  and  in  the  logging  camps,  experiencing  many  of  the 
hardships  incident  to  that  kind  of  work.  While  there  residing  they  began  the 
business  of  catching  fish  in  Green  Bay,  sending  their  catch  to  soufiiern  states, 
but  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  caused  the  discontinuance  of  trade  between 
the  north  and  the  south,  and  put  an  end  to  a  business  which  undoubtedly  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  have  proven  a  most  profitable  venture. 

Forced  to  suspend  their  labors  in  that  direction,  the  Labbe  brothers  sought 
a  more  favorable  business  field  elsewhere,  leaving  their  fishing  business  in  Wis- 
consin to  the  care  of  their  two  married  brothers,  who  remamed  in  that  state, 
while  John,  Antoine  and  Blaise  Labbe  made  their  way  westward  to  Or^jon. 
This  was  in   1863.     In  the  summer  months  they  secured  work  in  the  mines 
along  the  G>lumbia  river  and  were  thus  employed  until  the  fall  of  1864,  when 
they  took  a  job  of  wood  chopping  with  William  Kerr,  of  Portland.     To  the 
task  they  gave  their  attention  until  the  spring  of  1865,  when,  feeling  that  the 
capital  which  they  had  carefully  saved  from  their  earnings  justified  them  in 
engaging  in  business  on  their  own  account,  they  opened  a  small  grocery  store 
at  the  southeast  comer  of  Second  and  Washington  streets,  at  that  time  and  for 
many  years  thereafter  the  business  center  of  tfie  city.    Their  close  application, 
enterprising  methods  and  careful  management  won  success  and  as  they  pros- 
pered they  planned  for  the  erection  of  a  store  building  of  their  own.    This 
plan  met  its  fulfilhnent  in  the  building  of  a  four-story  brick  business  block  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Second  and  Washington  streets — ^the  first  four-story 
structure  in  Portland.     In  this  building  they  had  installed  the  first  passenger 
elevator  in  this  city.    Methodical  and  sytematic  in  all  they  did,  carefully  study- 
ing the  indications  of  the  trade  and  seddng  to  please  their  patrons,  they  rapidly 
built  up  a  substantial  business  until  the  Labbe  brothers  were  recognized  as  one 
of  the  foremost  business  firms  of  Portland.    In  the  utmost  harmony  the  three 
brothers  continued  their  commercial  pursuits  and  in  fact  were  associated  in 
business  operations  from  the  time  they  came  to  the  new  world.    They  were 
indeed  self-made  men,  deserving  all  the  praise  which  that  term  implies.    The 
labor  and  efforts  of  one  supplemented  the  industry  and  judgment  of  the  others. 
Antoine  and  John  have  both  now  passed  away,  the  former  in  1903  and  the 
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latter  in  February,  1905,  but  Blaise  Labbe  still  remains  and  resides  in  Port- 
land, bearing  a  name  diat  has  long  been  an  honored  one  in  the  commercial 
circles  of  the  city. 

It  was  in  Portland  that  Mr.  Labbe  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  Degan,  a 
native  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  France.  Their  only  child,  E.  B.  Labbe,  is  now  one 
of  the  rising  young  business  men  of  Portland,  enga^ged  in  the  electrical  busi- 
ness. He  married  Matsie  McDonnaugh  and  they  have  one  child,  Pauline  LaU)e. 
The  beautiful  home  of  Blaise  Labbe  is  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  Portland 
Heights.  It  was  built  in  1889  ^^  ^^  o^^  oi  the  first  houses  erected  in  that 
section  of  the  city.  It  overlooks  the  business  center  and  the  populous  district 
of  the  low  lands,  also  East  Portland  and  a  splendid  panorama  of  surrounding 
hills  and  snow-capped  mountains.  There  Mr.  Labbe  is  spending  the  evening 
of  his  life  in  well  earned  retirement.  He  and  his  brothers  were  partners  in 
the  grocery  business  for  over  thirty  years,  but  since  1895  he  has  put  aside  busi- 
ness cares,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  former  .toil  with  leisure  to  enjoy  the 
pursuits  which  are  now  a  matter  of  interest  and  entertainment  to  him.  When 
a  young  man  he  joined  the  volunteer  fire  department  of  Portland  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  fifteen  years,  and  he  is  now  the  vice-president  of  the 
organization  known  as  the  Volunteer  Firemen  of  Portland.  He  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  the  older  residents  and  business  men  of  the  city  where  he 
long  maintained  a  position  as  a  foremost  merchant,  his  business  contributing 
to  the  material  development  and  commercial  activity  of  the  city  as  well  as  his 
individual  prosperity. 


ADOLPH  R  VELGUTH. 

Adolph  F.  Velguth,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Velguth  &  Pierce,  de- 
signers, architects  and  builders,  with  oSicts  at  No.  225  Union  avenue.  North, 
has  been  intimately  associated  with  the  building  operations  of  Portland  since 
his  arrival  in  this  city  in  1889.  His  work,  too,  of  hi^  character  and  of  standard 
excellence,  has  been  a  credit  to  the  city  and  a  feature  in  its  substantial  improve- 
ment. Moreover  his  business  methods  conmiend  him  to  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  general  public,  for  in  his  entire  industrial  career  there  is  naught 
that  savors  of  dishonor. 

A  native  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Velguth  was  bom  in  Milwaukee,  September  30, 
1865,  a  son  of  Adolph  F.  and  Maria  (Kirchner)  Velguth.  His  father,  who  was 
bom  in  Germany,  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  settling  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  in  time  became  a  contractor  and  builder.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Qvil  war,  however,  he  joined  Siegel's  famous  command  of  Ger- 
man soldiers — ^the  Fourth  Missouri  Cavalrymen — and  served  in  the  Union 
army  throu^^out  the  period  of  hostilities,  being  one  of  only  eighteen  men  of 
his  company  who  lived  to  return  home.  The  command  saw  much  hard  service, 
participating  in  many  of  the  most  hotly  contested  battles  of  the  war.  Because 
of  his  gallantry  and  the  bravery  which  he  displayed  in  spiking  the  enemies' 
guns  under  heavy  fire  Mr.  Velguth  was  accorded  special  distinction.  He  was 
fortunate  in  that  he  was  never  injured  and  with  the  corporal's  rank  he  returned 
to  his  own  home,  ^fter  again  reaching  Milwaukee  he  married  Miss  Maria 
Kirchner,  also  a  native  of  Germany,  wIk)  came  with  her  parents  to  America 
when  thirteen  years  of  age  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Portland.  They  removed  to 
this  city  in  1891,  about  two  years  after  the  arrival  of  their  scm,  Adolph,  and 
here  the  father  passed  away  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years. 

Mr.  Velguth  of  this  review  was  reared  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  at- 
tended the  grammar  and  German  parochial  schools  of  that  city.  He  also  learned 
the  trades  of  a  carpenter,  cabinet-maker,  millwright  and  pattern  maker  there, 
gaining  broad  and  practical  experience  in  those  lines.  He  was  married  in  that 
city  in  1889  to  Miss  Theresa  J.  Winneman,  who  was  at  that  time  a  resident  of 
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Milwaukee  but  was  born  at  West  Bend,  Wiscansin.  Her  father,  Antone  Winne- 
man,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  who  came  to  America  in  the  '40s.  He  was  also 
numbered  among  the  California  argonauts  of  1849,  S^^^g  to  the  mining  r^ons 
of  that  state  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  From  California  he  afterward 
returned  to  Gennany,  but  subsequently  again  came  to  the  United  States  and 
s^tled  on  a  farm  near  West  Bend,  Wisconsin.  Following  his  retirement  from 
agricultural  pursuits  he  removed  to  Milwaukee  where  his  death  occurred. 

Immediately  following  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Velguth  started  for 
Portland,  where  they  have  since  made  their  home.  He  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  O.  N.  Pierce,  in  organizing  the  firm  of  Velguth  &  Pierce,  designers 
and  builders,  operating  largely  on  the  east  side.  They  have  erected  many  fine 
dwellings  and  apartment  buildings,  making  their  own  designs,  and  as  architects 
and  builders  have  gained  a  position  of  distinction  here.  Mr.  Pierce  has  charge 
of  the  architectural  and  office  department,  while  Mr.  Velguth  superintends  the 
outside  work.  They  are  now  accorded  an  extensive  patronage,  the  gradual 
growth  of  their  business  bringing  them  to  their  present  enviable  position  in 
building  circles. 

Mr.  Velguth  holds  membership  with  the  United  Artisans  Lodge,  No.  2,  of 
Portland,  and  for  several  years  has  been  Master  Artisan.  He  also  belongs  to 
St  Mary's  Catholic  church  and  is  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  material, 
social  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  community.  In  the  home  of  him  and 
his  wife  have  been  bom  three  children.  George  M.  was  bom  in  January,  i8po, 
and  is  now  employed  in  the  railroad  office  of  Sie  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company  of  Portland.  Mary  J.  died  in  infancy.  Floretta^  C,  bom  in  1894,  is 
a  graduate  of  St.  Mary's  school  of  Portland  and  is  now  attending  St  Mary's 
Academy.  She  is  a  very  accomplished  young  lady  and  although  now  only  six- 
teen years  of  age,  is  regarded  as  one  of  Portland's  most  talented  pianists.  She 
is  also  an  artist  of  superior  ability  and  some  of  the  pencil  sketches  that  she 
made  when  but  ten  years  of  age  would  do  credit  to  a  much  older  student  of 
art.  She  probably  inherits  this  talent  from  her  mother,  who  manifests  su- 
perior skill  in  oil  painting,  while  the  musical  talent  doubtless  comes  from  the 
Velguth  family  which  has  numbered  several  musicians. 

Mr.  Velguth  is  the  president  of  the  Catholic  Young  Men's  Qub,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  historical  part  of  this  volume.  He  and  Father  William 
A.  Daly  of  St  Mary's  church  were  largely  instmmental  in  organizing  this 
club,  and  the  fine  library  belonging  to  the  club  was  made  possible  through 
work  done  by  his  son,  Gwrge  M.  Velguth,  and  a  companion,  Walter  M.  Logus, 
who  when  mere  school  boys  organized  what  was  called  the  Columbia  Library 
Association,  composed  of  boys  who  would  pay  in  ten  cents  a  month,  the  money 
to  be  used  in  purchasing  bodes.  This  organization  was  maintained  for  several 
years  until  the  members,  no  longer  boys,  tumed  over  their  books  to  the  Catholic 
Young  Men's  Qub,  the  volumes  being  valued  at  about  five  hundred  dollars. 
This  constituted  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  the  library  of  the  club.  The 
family  are  prominent  in  the  Catholic  circles  of  the  city  and  have  done  much  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  church  in  the  various  departments  of  its  work. 


ALFRED  M.   ESSON. 


Alfred  M.  Esson,  who  has  become  well  known  in  Portland  during  his  four 
terms'  service  as  state  recorder,  was  bom  in  Marion  county,  Oregon,  January 
17,  1869.  His  father,  Alexander  Esson,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scot- 
land, bora  July  10,  1823,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Canada  with  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Cameron  Highlanders.  The  term  of  his  enlistment  expired  when  he 
was  at  the  fortifications  of  Quebec,  and  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  came 
to  California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  1856  and  arrived  in  Oregon 
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in  1858,  being  numbered  among  those  who  marked  out  the  path  that  others 
might  follow  in  planting  the  seeds  of  civilization  and  promoting  the  work  of 
improvement  in  this  state.  He  has  since  been  a  resident  of  Marion  County,  and 
in  1862  was  there  married  to  Miss  Christina  Stevens,  a  native  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
She  was  bom  in  1844  and  was  one  of  a  family  of  eight  children  who  in  1852 
were  brought  to  Oregon  by  their  parents,  who  located  on  Howell's  Prairie.  The 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Essen  is  now  in  Woodbum.  In  their  family 
were  twelve  children,  six  sons  and  six  daughters,  namely:  Inez,  who  married 
G.  Simms  in  1883  and  died  in  September,  1891 ;  Albyn,  pastor  of  the  Christian 
church,  in  Albany,  Oregon;  A.  M.,  of  this  review;  Ida,  who  died  in  1891; 
Florence,  who  died  in  1905;  A.  S.,  who  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry 
at  The  Dalles;  H.  B.,  who  is  devoting  his  attention  to  the  drug  business  in 
Conden;  R.  E.,  who  is  engaged  in  the  drug  business  at  Sandy,  Oregon;  Leroy 
A.,  a  farmer  of  Gervais,  Or^on;  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  S.  H.  Brown,  of  the 
same  place ;  Mabel,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Marsh,  of  Woodbum ;  and  Isabel,  who  is  at 
home  with  her  parents  in  Woodbum. 

Alfred  M.  Esson  pursued  his  advanced  literary  studies  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Monmouth,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1893.  He  prepared  for 
a  professional  career  as  a  student  in  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  June,  1896.  He  afterward  practiced  law  in 
Union  and  Wasco  counties  and  in  1905  took  up  his  abode  at  St.  Johns.  During 
his  college  days  he  worked  at  carpentering  through  the  periods  of  vacation  and 
has  since  done  considerable  clerical  work.  Since  his  removal  to  St.  Johns  he 
has  been  elected  and  served  for  four  terms  as  county  recorder.  From  time  to 
time  he  has  made  investment  in  property  or  in  business  projects  and  is  now  the 
has  erected  a  pleasant  residence.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Northwestern 
owner  of  six  lots  in  Seattle  and  a  two-acre  tract  in  St.  Johns  upon  which  he 
Milling  Company. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1906,  in  Portland,  Mr.  Esscm  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Ella  McKinnie,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Mc- 
Kinnie.  They  have  one  daughter,  Ida,  now  three  years  of  age.  Mr.  Elsson's 
military  record  covers  seven  years*  service  in  the  Oregon  National  Guard  and 
he  is  now  sergeant  in  Company  K  of  the  Third  Regiment.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Roosevelt  republican,  believing  in  the  progressive  policy  advanced  by  the  ex- 
president.  Since  June,  1906,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Artisans, 
and  in  January,  1907,  became  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  P)rthias.  His  puWic 
service  has  brought  him  a  wide  acquaintance  with  tnisiness  men  of  this  city  and 
he  has  ever  been  found  an  obliging  and  courteous  official,  over  whose  public 
record  there  falls  no  shadow  of  wrong  or  suspicion  of  evil. 


ROBERT  JARVIS  UPTON. 

Robert  Jarvis  Upton  entered  upon  his  professional  career  in  Portland  in 
1906,  immediately  following  his  admission  to  the  bar,  and  has  since  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  here.  He  was  bom  May  19,  1882,  in  Camden  county,  North 
Carolina,  a  son  of  John  and  Caroline  (Jarvis)  Upton.  The  father,  who  followed 
the  occupation  of  farming  as  a  life  work,  died  in  1892. 

When  twelve  years  of  age  Robert  J.  Upton  accompanied  his  parents  on  their 
removal  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  he  made  his  home  for  eleven  years,  during 
which  period  he  pursued  his  education  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  that 
city  and  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  from  which,  on  the  completion  of  a  course 
in  preparation  for  the  practice  of  law,  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Law  in  the  class  of  1905. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Upton  came  to  Portland  and  the  following  June 
entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  has  since  continued 
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as  a  partner  of  E.  S.  J.  McAllister,  under  the  firm  style  of  McAllister  &  Upton. 
Although  one  of  the  younger  representatives  of  the  legsA  fraternity,  his  years 
seem  no  bar  to  his  progress,  and  already  he  has  attained  a  clientage  and  reputa- 
tion which  many  an  older  practitioner  might  well  envy.  He  has  riven  close 
attention  to  his  professional  duties  and  his  energy  and  laudable  ambition  prompt 
that  careful  preparation  of  cases  which  is  so  essential  to  successful  practice 
before  the  courts.  He  is  interested  in  various  firms  and  corporations  as  an 
officer  and  director.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Multnomah  Cotmty  Bar  Association, 
the  University  Qub  aid  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 


MATTHEW  BROWN. 


Matthew  Brown,  now  seventy-four  years  of  age,  is  living  retired  in  Van- 
couver.   In  his  life  history  there  are  many  interesting  chapters  which  emphasize 
the  old  adage  that  'Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."    Coming  to  the  Pacific  coast 
a  few  years  after  the  first  discovery  of  gold  was  made  in  California,  he  is 
familiar  with  all  of  the  phases  of  mining  experience,  while  the  later  years  of  his 
life  have  been  devoted  to  the  less  picturesque  and  eventful,  but  perhaps  more 
substantial,  interests  of  merchandismg  and  farming,  bringing  him  at  last  to  a 
position  of  prosperity.    He  was  bom  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  December 
^7t  1836,  and  when  very  young  his  parents  removed  to  Maryland.    They  lived 
at  Frederick  for  a  time,  and  subsequently  became  residents  of  Thompsonville, 
Connecticut,  in  which  place  Matthew  Brown  was  practically  reared  and  edu- 
cated, attending  the  public  schools  until  fifteen  years  of  age.    A^  that, time  he 
started  in  the  business  world,  going  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  Colts  Arms  Company  until  1855.    I^  that  year  he  went  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  took  passage  for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  on  the  steamer 
George  Law,   which — ^rechristened  the  Central  America — Plater  sank  in  mid- 
ocean.    He  landed  at  Aspinwall  and  by  rail  crossed  the  Isthmus  to  where  he 
boarded  the  steamer  J.  L.  Stevens,  that  carried  him  to  San  Francisco.    That 
steamer  was  afterward  wrecked  on  Sands  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
Mr.  Brown  landed  at  San  Francisco,  September  i,  1855,  and  at  once  went 
to  the  mines  at  Vallicita,  Calveras  County,  California,  traveling  by  boat  to 
Stockton   and   thence   by    stage   to   Vallicita,    where   he   engaged    in   mining 
for  four  years  with  varying  success.    He  afterward  mined  on  Toulumne  river 
in  Toulumne  county  for  four  years,  and  from  that  point  went  to  Big  Oak  Flat, 
but  as  there  was  no  chance  there  he  proceeded  to  Jacksonville.    His  sole  capital 
of  twenty-five  cents  he  invested  on  his  arrival  in  a  water-melon,  and  after  eating 
it  he  had  to  get  credit  from  the  hotel  proprietor  for  his  board.    He  afterward 
worked  up  the  river  ^nd  later  arranged  to  purchase  his  employer's  claim  for  two 
hundred  and   fifty  dollars.    There  he  engaged  in  mining  until   February,  at 
which  time  he  had  not  only  paid  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  dolars  purchase  price 
but  also  had  remaining  one  thousand  dollars  in  gold.     Mining  has  ever  been  a 
most  alluring  occupation,  the  booe  of  one  dav  findine  something  extraordinary 
ever  luring  men  on.    In  1863  Mr.  Brown  went  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and 
worked  in  the  mines  on  the  Comstock  Ledgfe  until  1865.    He  had  previously  pur- 
chased some  stock  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  mines,  which  he  sold  for  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  foot — for  so  mining  property  was  measured  at  that  time.    He 
next  purchased  pack  horses  and  supplies  and  started  out  for  Montana,  and  while 
en  route  he  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger  who  told  him  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln. 

After  reaching  Virginia  City,  Montana,  Mr.  Brown  purchased  the  Sacramento 
Union,  a  newspaper  published  in  Sacramento,  and  in  it  read  that  the  Yellow 
Jacket  stock  was  selling  for  thirty-seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  foot.  He 
bas  never  spent  much  time  in  useless  regret,  however,  and  without  wasting  time 
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he  engaged  in  prospecting  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  where  he  con- 
tinued  until  1868.  During  the  last  winter  there  he  and  his  partner  found  that 
their  provisions  were  running  low.  They  therefore  played  a  game  of  cribbage 
to  see  which  should  go  to  Helena  for  supplies,  and  Mr.  Brown  losing,  had  to 
make  the  hard  trip.  He  found  all  provisions  there  very  high,  bacon  selling  at 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound,  flour  at  twenty-six  dollars  per  sack,  while 
nine  dollars  was  paid  for  ten  pounds  of  salt  and  everything  else  was  in  propor- 
tion. He  took  back  food  enough  to  last  until  spring,  and  when  the  season  opened 
made  his  way  to  Butte  City,  Montana.  In  1868  with  two  other  men  and  five 
horses  he  arrived  in  Oregon,  making  his  way  to  Portland  and  then  to  Oregon 
City,  where  he  drove  a  team  in  the  construction  of  the  Holliday  railroad  tmtil 
1870.  At  that  time  he  came  to  Vancouver,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home. 
Here  he  engaged  in  the  liquor  business  until  1880,  when  he  sold  out.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  purchased  some  farm  property  and  engaged  in  raising  hay  and 
feed  and  at  the  same  time  conducted  a  grocery,  hay  and  grain  business  in  the 
city,  selling  the  hay  and  feed  which  he  produced  upon  his  own  farm.  The  pass- 
ing years  brought  him  success  as  the  reward  for  his  close  application  and  un- 
faltering perseverance.  He  disposed  of  his  mercantile  interests  in  1907  and  sold 
his  farm  in  1909,  since  which  time  he  has  lived  retired,  enjoying  a  rest  that  he 
has  truly  earned  and  richly  merits. 

In  1871  Mr.  Brown  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Theresa  Webber,  a  native 
of  Iowa,  the  wedding  being  celebrated,  however,  in  Vancouver.  They  have  five 
children  who  are  yet  living:  Ora  C,  now  tjie  wife  of  E.  M.  Baker,  of  Portland; 
Alice,  the  wife  of  H.  E.  Gregg,  also  of  Portland;  Laura,  at  home;  Mattie,  the 
wife  of  H.  Kelly,  of  Portland ;  and  Janette,  at  home.  They  also  lost  one  diild, 
Minnie,  the  second  daughter,  who  died  in  1895. 

Mr.  Brown  has  been  identified  with  various  enterprises  of  a  public-spirited 
nature  and  at  all  times  has  put  forth  earnest  and  effective  eflFort  for  public  pro- 
gress and  improvement.  He  served  for  ten  years  as  a  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil and  was  county  treasurer  for  one  term,  during  which  period  Washington  was 
created  a  state.  He  was  elected  on  the  repuUican  ticket  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  ever  proved  efficient,  faithful  and  loyal.  His  has  been  an  eventful  life 
of  varied  experience.  He  has  known  the  delight  of  anticipation  and  the  sorrow 
of  unrealized  hopes  in  the  mines,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  success.  At  times 
prosperity  has  been  his  and  again  adversity  has  fallen  to  his  lot,  but  following 
his  arrival  in  Vancouver  his  course  has  been  characterized  by  an  almost  contin- 
uous progress  and  he  is  today  enjoying  well  earned  rest  that  is  the  fitting  crown 
of  his  labors. 


WALTER  W.  SPARKS. 


Through  thirty-seven  years  Walter  W.  Sparks  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
northwest  and  is  most  loyal  to  the  interests  of  this  section  of  the  country,  having 
firm  faith  in  its  future.  He  is  now  located  in  Vancouver,  where  since  1892  he 
has  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  bom  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  December 
22,  1853,  a  son  of  Edwin  and  Priscilla  (Spurgeon)  Sparks,  both  of  whom  trace 
their  ancestry  back  through  six  generations  on  American  soil.  His  great-great- 
grandfather served  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  his  great-grandfather  in  the 
war  of  181 2,  while  his  father  was  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  war.  The  last  named 
joined  the  United  States  army  in  1861  and  after  being  wounded,  returned  to  his 
home  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Later  he  removed  to  the  northwestern  part  t>f  that 
state  and  it  was  in  that  locality  that  Walter  W.  Sparks  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated, pursuing  his  studies  in  the  public  and  high  schools  at  Algona,  Iowa. 

When  a  young  man  of  twenty  years,  Walter  W.  Sparks  sought  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  northwest,  going  first  to  Clarke  County,  Washington,  where  he 
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engaged  in  teaching  school.  He  afterward  taught  in  diflFerent  parts  of  Wash- 
ington and  of  Oregon  and  during  the  last  two  years  his  connection  with  that 
profession  was  principal  of  the  Harney  school.  Taking  up  the  study  of  law,  he 
attended  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Oregon  at  Portland  in  the 
years  of  1890  and  1891,  after  having  previously  read  for  a  time  in  the  office  of 
Miller  &  Stapleton,  well  known  attorneys  of  Vancouver.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Clarke  County  in  1891  but  during  the  following  year  continued  to 
teach.  In  1892  he  opened  an  office  in  Vancouver  and  has  since  continued  in  the 
practice  of  the  profession.  He  is  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
prepares  his  cases  with  thoroughness  and  care  and  the  ability  with  which  he 
presents  his  cause  has  won  for  him  many  favorable  verdicts.  Moreover,  he  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  in  this  section  of  the 
state  and  labors  untiringly  for  the  success  of  the  party.  In  1898  he  was  elected 
on  the  republican  ticket  to  the  position  of  prosecuting  attorney  and  was  reelected 
in  1900  and  again  in  1904,  so  that  his  incumbency  covered  six  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  retired  ifrom  office  as  he  had  entered  it — ^with  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  all  concerned.  In  1908  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives from  district  twenty-three  and  has  proved  an  able  working  member  of 
the  lower  branch  of  the  state  legislature.  In  1904  he  was  dected  city  clerk  of 
Vancouver  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  in  that  as  in  all  other  positions  which  he 
has  filled  he  has  proved  most  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1883,  Mr.  Sparks  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Spurgeon,  who  by  her  former  marriage  had  two  children:  Mrs.  Martha  M. 
Frisbie ;  and  George  H.  Spurgeon.  There  is  one  son,  E.  Ray  Sparks,  of  the  pres- 
ent marriage.  Mr.  Sparks  is  well  known  in  fraternal  circles.  He  holds  mem- 
bership in  Mount  Hood  Lodgre,  No.  32,  A.  F.  &  'A.  M. ;  Vancouver  Chapter,  No. 
9,  R.  A.  M. ;  Vancouver  Commandery,  No.  10,  K.  T. ;  and  Afifi  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  at  Tacoma.  He  is  likewise  connected  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  is  loyal  to  the  teachings  of  these 
different  organizations,  which  are  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  brotherhood 
of  mankind  and  the  obligations  that  are  thereby  imposed. 


FRANK   SALISBURY   GRANT. 

Frank  Salisbury  Grant,  a  member  of  the  Portland  bar  and  since  June,  1910, 
city  attorney,  was  bom  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1874,  a  son  of 
Frank  L.  and  Mary  A.  Grant.  The  common  schools  of  his  native  city  afforded 
him  his  early  educational  privileges,  while  later  he  studied  in  the  high  school 
at  Sprague,  Washington,  and  in  Bishop  Scott  Academy  at  Portland.  Determin- 
ing upon  the  practice  of  law  as  a  life  work,  he  prepared  for  the  bar  and  after 
a  course  of  thorough  study  was  admitted,  upon  examination  before  the  supreme 
court  of  Or^on,  June  8,  1896.  He  was  appointed  second  deputy  city  attorney 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1907,  and  the  ability  which  he  displayed  in  that  office  led 
to  his  appointment  as  chief  deputy  city  attorney  on  the  ist  of  July,  1908.  In 
June,  1910,  he  was  appointed  city  attorney.  He  is  now  serving  in  that  capacity 
and  the  legal  interests  of  Portland  are  well  managed  in  his  hands.  His  prep- 
aration of  cases  is  thorough  and  he  is  seldom,  if  ever,  at  fault  in  the  application 
of  a  legal  principle.  Moreover  he  quickly  recognizes  the  true  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  and  his  arguments  are  strong,  logical  and  convincing. 

Mr.  Grant  was  married  in  Portland  on  the  14th  of  October,  1902,  to  Miss 
Bell  Bronkey.  He  belongs  to  the  Commercial  Club  and  cooperates  in  its  many 
organized  movements  for  the  benefit  and  improvements  of  the  city.  His  social 
relations  are  with  the  Knights  of  P)rthias,  the  Modern  Woodmen  and  the 
Masons.  In  the  last  named  he  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.     He  is  known  as  one 
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of  the  republican  leaders  of  Portland  and  has  served  as  assistant  chief  clerk  of 
the  Oregon  senate,  to  which  position  he  was  appointed  in  1901,  while  in  1907 
he  was  made  chief  clerk  of  the  senate.  Strong  and  forceful  in  his  individuality, 
although  one  of  the  younger  men  of  Portland  he  is  leaving  his  impress  upon 
the  legal  and  political  history  of  the  city. 


MRS.  CHARLOTTE  MOFFETT  CARTWRIGHT. 

Ask  any  of  Or^pon's  pioneers  concerning  Mrs.  Charlotte  MoflFett  Cartwright 
and  they  will  tell  you  of  one  who  from  the  period  of  Portland's  early  develop- 
ment has  taken  an  active  and  helpful  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  civilization  of 
the  northwest;  ask  any  connected  with  benevolent  woric  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  Mrs.  Cartwright  has  been  a  leading  factor  along  many  lines  of  charity,  yet 
she  modestly  disclaims  any  recognition  for  what  she  has  done  in  these  directions. 
Her  good  deeds  have  been  the  outpouring  of  a  generous  spirit  and  the  expres- 
sion of  a  nature  that  in  its  interests  reaches  out  to  all  humanity. 

Mrs.  Cartwright  was  bom  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  only  five  years  after  the  dty 
had  been  incorporated,  her  natal  day  being  December  21,  1842.  Her  parents 
were  James  and  Sophronia  (Hurd)  Terwilliger,  the  former  a  native  of  Holland 
and  the  latter  of  Scotch  descent.  They  continued  their  residence  in  Chicago 
until  May,  1845,  when  they  started  with  their  four  children  on  a  long  trip  across 
the  plains  to  Oregon,  being  members  of  the  party  that  took  the  Stephen  Meeks 
"Cut-Off,"  thinking  thus  to  find  a  shorter  and  more  speedy  route  through  to  the 
northwest.  The  company  became  lost  in  the  mountain  wilderness,  however,  and 
death  and  destruction  threatened  them  before  they  fotmd  their  way  again  to  the 
beaten  path.  Like  many  others,  Mrs.  Terwilliger  was  prostrated  by  the  perils 
and  hardships  of  the  westward  journey  and  survived  only  a  few  days  after  they 
reached  The  Dalles.  The  father  with  his  little  family  continued  on  his  way  down 
the  Columbia  and  up  the  Willamette  until  he  arrived  at  the  present  site  of  Port- 
land in  November,  1845,  suid  erected  the  first  dwelling — a  log  cabin — on  the 
immediate  site  of  the  city,  which  was  founded  in  1847. 

The  name  of  Charlotte  Terwilliger  is  found  on  the  roll  of  the  first  pupils  of 
the  first  school  taught  in  Portland.  Her  girlhood  was  passed  amid  the  wild 
scenes  and  environment  of  pioneer  life  here  in  the  little  city  that  was  built  along 
the  river  front  and  was  extending,  as  the  population  increased,  across  the  lower 
levels  and  on  to  the  surrounding  hills.  The  most  farsighted  would  not  have 
dreamed  during  ^he  period  of  her  girlhood  that  Portland  Heights  and  other 
heavily  timbered  regions  would  one  day  become  the  most  beautiful  residence 
district  of  the  little  city.  Even  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  Portland  gave  little 
evidence  of  the  growth  to  which  it  has  since  attained. 

It  was  on  the  12th  of  April,  i860,  that  Charlotte  Terwilliger  became  the  wife 
of  Walter  Moffett,  a  young  Englishman,  who  had  prepared  a  home  for  his 
bride  on  Seventh  street,  where  he  later  erected  the  house  since  owned  and  occupied 
by  his  family.  The  home  has  ever  been  open  to  all  who  sought  its  portals,  es- 
pecially to  young  men  and  young  women,  by  whom  its  kind  mistress  was  affection- 
ately called  "Mother  Moffett."  Even  children,  too,  found  shelter  here  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  loving  care  and  attention  was  given  to  the  rearing  of  her 
own  children — a  daughter  and  five  sons — of  whom  but  two  are  now  living,  James 
and  William.  In  1862  the  Moffett  family  went  abroad  and  traveled  for  two 
years  in  France  and  the  British  Isles,  spending  much  of  the  time,  however,  at 
Mr.  Moffett's  childhood  home  on  the  merrie  isle,  where  his  mother  still  lived. 
Mr.  Moffett  was  a  shipmaster  and  much  of  his  life  was  passed  on  the  sea.  While 
away  from  home  on  a  long  voyage  in  1878,  he  embariced  upon  the  longer  voyage 
to  "that  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns."  His 
remains  were  brought  back  to  his  Portland  home  for  interment  and  now  rest  in 
Lone  Fir  cemetery  beside  his  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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On  the  8th  of  March,  1887,  Mrs.  MoflFet  was  again  happily  married,  becom- 
ing the  wife  of  C.  M.  Cartwright  of  eastern  Oregon.  In  his  beautiful  mountain 
home  a  new  field  opened  to  her.  Her  impulses  for  doing  good  to  others  were 
directed  into  diflFerent  channels  for  out  here  near  her  abode  lived  the  many 
ranch  hands  and  employes  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  assisted  him  in  conducting 
his  extensive  stock  business.  They  were  largely  men  without  families,  knowing 
little  of  the  pleasures  of  home  life,  and  to  ttieir  comfort  Mrs.  Cartwright  min- 
istered. They  held  her  in  the  highest  esteem,  fully  appreciating  her  motherly 
kindness  and  care.  The  entire  community  was  to  her  an  object  of  interest  and 
she  had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  all  movements  which  tend  to  uplift  humanity. 
She  was  a  frequent  and  encouraging  visitor  at  the  schools  in  the  neighborhood 
but  the  Sunday  school  received  her  most  earnest  efforts.  In  connection  with 
this  she  established  at  her  own  expense  a  circulating  library  of  standard  works. 
These  would  be  carried  into  homes  one  hundred  miles  distant  but  were  always 
returned  and  the  good  reading  which  she  thus  provided  lightened  the  labors  of 
many  a  shepherd  who  thus  found  entertainment  for  his  evening  hours. 

It  has  ever  been  Mrs.  Cartwright's  delight  to  promote  the  well  being  and 
happiness  of  others  and  her  entire  life  has  been  characterized  by  unselfish  kind- 
ness and  benevolence.  Her  gifts  to  charity  have  been  quietly  made  and  ofttimes 
have  been  tmknown  save  to  the  recipient.  Her  heart  responds  readily  to  the  call 
of  the  needy  and  the  cry  of  the  distressed,  and  her  friends  of  fifty  years  ago  are 
still  her  friends.  She  has  labored  earnestly  and  effectively  in  connection  with 
various  organizations  which  are  factors  in  the  world's  progress  and  upbuilding. 
Living  in  Oregon  frcnn  the  period  of  its  early  development,  she  is  now  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  woman's  auxiliary  of  the  State  Pioneers  Association,  accep- 
tably serving  in  that  office  for  many  years  and,  moreover,  she  is  the  first  vice 
president  of  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Association,  of  the  Forestry  Club  and  of 
the  Sacajawea  Statue  Association.  She  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Portland 
Woman's  Qub  and  is  chairman  of  the  Oregon  history  department  in  the  club. 
Her  work  as  president  of  the  ladies  auxiliary  of  the  Pioneer  Society  is  notable. 
In  this  connection  she  has  instituted  and  promoted  arrangements  for  holding  an 
annual  banquet  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  annual 
Pioneers  meeting.  On  these  occasions  the  great  hall  of  the  Armory  is  set  with 
long  tables  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and  in  gala  array.  ESitertainment 
is  furnished  to  a  thousand  or  more  guests.  Mrs.  Cartwright  is  a  lady  of  excellent 
executive  ability  as  well  as  social  charm,  and  her  innate  culture  and  refinement 
make  her  most  tactful,  placing  all  who  appear  in  her  presence  at  ease.  Her 
sterling  characteristics  as  outlined  in  this  review  have,  all  tmconscious  to  her, 

Sven  her  a  hold  upon  the  affections  not  only  of  the  people  of  Portland  but  of 
regcm  as  well  that  naught  can  sever. 


WILLIAM  BOND. 


William  Bond  deserves  mention  in  this  voliune  not  only  because  of  personal 
characteristics  which  endeared  him  to  his  fellow  men  but  also  because  he  was 
one  of  the  first  manufacturers  of  Portland.  For  many  years  he  remained  a  resi- 
dent of  this  city,  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  A  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  was  bom  on  the  homestead  farm  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  Feb- 
ruary II,  1828.  His  parents  were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  Keystone 
state  but  at  a  more  remote  period  his  ancestors  lived  in  New  England.  Both 
the  father  and  motiier  of  Mr.  Bond  were  bom  in  Massachusetts.  His  mother 
was  a  Cushman  of  the  stock  of  Robert  Cushman  of  the  Pl)rmouth  Colony  and 
was  a  cousin  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  the  distinguished  tragedienne.  He  was 
tweWe  years  of  age  when  he  left  home  to  leam  a  trade.  He  recognized  the  fact 
that  his  tastes  ami  inclinations  were  along  mechanical  rather  than  agricultural 
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lines  and,  desirous  of  providing  for  his  own  support,  he  began  learning  the  trade 
of  carriage  making.  While  thus  employed  he  attended  night  school  and  in  this 
way  greatly  supplemented  the  education  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  public 
schools.  He  made  substantial  progress  in  his  chosen  field  of  labor  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six  years  was  conducting  a  successful  establishment  of  his  own. 
For  eighteen  years  he  conducted  a  large  carriage  factory  near  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
winning  a  substantial  measure  of  prosperity,  but  his  health  began  to  fail  under 
the  business  strain  and  he  decided  to  retire  somewhat,  turning  over  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  the  factory  largely  to  another.  He  chose  for  this  positic«i  of 
trust  one  of  his  old-time  boyhood  friends,  whom  he  believed  to  be  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  but  one  day  discovered  that  his  confidence  had  been  misplaced  and 
that  by  the  dishonesty  of  him  whom  he  had  trusted  he  was  left  penniless.  He 
possessed  a  brave,  undaunted  spirit,  however,  and  determined  to  gain  for  him- 
self the  place  in  the  business  world  which  he  had  thus  lost.  Believing  that  it 
would  be  best  to  change  the  location,  he  left  his  family  in  the  old  home  and 
started  out  to  find  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  begin  life  anew.  He  traveled  on 
horseback  from  San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound  but  found  nothing  to  satisfy  him 
until  he  reached  the  Pacific  northwest,  from  which  point  he  wrote  home,  "I  have 
found  the  Garden  of  Eden  where  I  shall  undoubtedly  settle."  Later  Mr.  Bond 
brought  his  family  to  Portland  and  from  the  first  was  identified  with  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  city.  He  arrived  in  Oregon  in  1872  and  established 
a  match  manufactory  under  the  name  of  William  Bond  &  Company,  under  which 
style  the  business  was  carried  on  until  a  few  years  prior  to  his  death  when  im- 
paired health  forced  him  to  retire.  Matches  of  his  manufacture  have  been  in 
almost  every  home  in  the  northwest.  His  success  was  due  to  indefatigable 
effort,  to  undaunted  courage,  to  resolute  purpose  and  straightforward  dealing. 

Mr.  Bond  was  married  in  Pennsylvania  in  1854  to  Miss  Lucy  Williams  and 
soon  after  their  removal  to  Portland  they  lost  their  eldest  daughter.  After  an 
extended  illness  his  wife  passed  away,  January  25,  1896,  and  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  family  is  a  daughter,  Bessie. 

Mr.  Bond  was  a  man  of  retiring  disposition  but  was  widely  known  and  hon- 
ored throughout  the  community  for  his  promptness  and  integrity  in  business 
affairs,  his  pure  and  upright  life,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  honest  convictions.  He 
died  October  23,  1897,  after  a  residence  here  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
during  which  time  he  had  enjoyed  in  full  measure  the  confidence,  good  will  and 
kindly  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  While  he  never  sought  to 
figure  prominently  in  public  affairs,  his  kindly  spirit  and  trustworthiness  gained 
him  a  firm  hold  upon  the  affection  of  those  with  whom  he  was  daily  thrown  in 
contact.  In  all  matters  of  citizenship  he  was  progressive,  withholding  his  co- 
operation from  no  measure  or  movement  which  he  deemed  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity. He  had  a  deep  attachment  for  Portland  and  his  keen  insight  enabled 
him  to  understand  a  fact  of  which  others  seemed  oblivious  in  the  early  days, 
that  this  city  was  destined  to  become  an  important  commercial  center  of  the 
northwest. 


WILMOT  DAYTON  DEAVER. 

Seen  through  the  perspective  of  the  years,  history  takes  on  the  element  of 
the  picturesque,  the  unusual,  and  therefore  the  fascinating.  We  are  apt  to  re- 
gard the  present  as  commonplace  and  prosaic,  but  it  is  the  records  of  men  of  our 
own  times  that  indicate  most  clearly  the  best  methods  of  meeting  conditions  and 
utilizing  the  advantages  the  present  age  offers.  In  the  history  of  Wilmot  Day- 
ton Deaver  there  is  much  that  may  be  profitably  set  down,  for  his  record  is  that 
of  one  who,  improving  early  educational  advantages  and  utilizing  later  oppor- 
tunities, has  won  for  himself  a  creditable  and  prominent  position  in  the  business 
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circles  of  Portland,  where  he  is  known  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Elevator  Company  and  also  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Columbia  Tie  & 
Timber  Company.  The  Deaver  family  was  established  in  Ohio  at  an  early  day, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Deavertown,  in  that  state,  was  named  in  honor 
of  Jonah  E^eaver,  the  grandfather  of  Wilmot  Deaver.  The  Deavers  were  English 
dissenters  who  went  to  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  escape  religious 
persecution.  Two  brothers,  Abraham  and  John  Deaver,  came  to  the  New  Neth- 
erlands among  the  early  settlers.  The  former  established  his  home  in  New  York 
and  the  latter  went  to  Loudoun  County,  Virginia.  Both  were  planters  and  lived 
long  in  their  respective  communities.  The  great-great-grandfather  was  with 
Wolfe  before  Quebec  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  Michael  Deaver,  the  great- 
grandfather, was  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  served  in  the  Conti- 
nental army  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Others  of  the  family  were  also  sup- 
porters of  the  American  interests  in  the  war  for  independence.  Jonah  Deaver, 
the  grandfather,  was  bom  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  January  2,  1786, 
and  served  with  General  W.  H.  Harrison  in  the  war  of  1812,  having  enlisted 
from  Muskingum  County,  Ohio.  He  was  with  General  Harrison's  command  at 
the  time  the  celebrated  Indian  chief  Tecumseh  was  killed  on  the  river  Raisin. 
He  had  removed  to  Ohio  in  1810,  settling  near  Zanesville.  Lloyd  T.  Deaver, 
the  father  of  Wilmot  Deaver,  was  bom  in  Deavertown,  Perry  County,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1837,  and  in  the  public  schools  he  acquired  his  education,  after 
which  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming.  On  the  i8th  of  June,  1862,  he  en- 
tered the  Union  service  as  a  private  of  Company  I,  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery, 
and  after  participating  in  several  engagements  was  mustered  out  following  the 
close  of  the  war  on  the  25th  of  July,  1865.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  removed 
to  Iowa,  settling  in  Union  County,  where  he  had  previously  purchased  land. 
There  he  engaged  in  farming  until  1893,  when  he  retired  and  removed  to  Cres- 
ton,  Iowa,  where  he  is  still  living.  He  was  married  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1859,  to  Miss  Margaret  A.  Rusk,  who  was  bom  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  August 
19,  1841,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Hearing)  Rusk,  the  former  a  brother 
of  Jeremiah  Rusk,  three  times  governor  of  Wisconsin,  also  member  of  congress 
and  secretary  of  agriculture  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Hayes.  Unto  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Deaver  were  bom  four  children :  Wilmot  D. ;  Charles  F.,  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  F.  H.  Peavey  &  Company,  of  Minneapolis;  Edwin  G.,  a  grocer  of 
Minneapolis ;  and  Blanche,  at  home. 

Wilmot  Dayton  Deaver,  whose  name  introduces  this  review,  was  bom  in 
Deavertown,  Ohio,  December  3,  i860,  and  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Iowa 
in  1866  caused  him  to  pursue  his  education  in  public  and  high  schools  and  the 
Pierce  Commercial  College  of  Keokuk.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  estab- 
lished a  business  college  at  Butler,  Missouri,  conducting  it  as  a  successful  enter- 
prise until  1886,  when  he  suffered  largely  by  fire.  He  then  entered  the  employ 
of  F.  H.  Peavey  &  Company,  grain  dealers  of  Minneapolis,  as  head  bookkeeper, 
and  in  1889,  when  that  company  established  the  Pacific  Coast  Elevator  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Mr.  Deaver  was  sent  to  this  city  to  aid  in 
the  organization  of  the  business  here  and  was  made  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer.  In  1898  he  became  secretary  and  treasurer  and  has  since  continued 
to  fill  the  dual  office.  The  development,  growth  and  success  of  the  business  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  operations  have  been  carried  on  at  this  point  for  twenty- 
one  years.  He  is  also  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Columbia  Tie  &  Timber 
Company,  which  was  organized  in  1908. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1887,  in  Butler,  Missouri,  Mr.  Deaver  married  Miss 
Dora  Campbell,  a  daughter  of  Robert  and  Emily  Elizabeth  (Scott)  Campbell, 
of  that  place.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deaver  are  prominent  members  and  active 
workers  in  the  Hawthorne  Park  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  Deaver  serving  as  an 
elder  and  trustee  since  its  organization  in  1894.  He  has  also  been  clerk  of  the 
session  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  since  the  organization  and  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  during  the  same  period.     For  five 
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years  previous  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  and  active  in  the 
branch  of  the  First  Congregational  church  in  that  neighborhood,  so  that  his 
church  work  in  that  locality  covers  twenty  years.  Mrs.  Deaver  has  been  an 
earnest  worker  as  well,  being  especially  interested  in  the  musical  service  as  a 
member  of  the  choir  for  a  number  of  years.  She  is  moreover  a  member  of  the 
Monday  Musical  Qub.  They  have  one  daughter,  Leoti  E.,  bom  July  20,  1889, 
who  is  now  with  them  in  a  pleasant  home  at  No.  93  East  Sixty-ninth  street, 
on  Tabor  Heights.  Mr.  Deaver  belongs  to  the  Commercial  Qub  and  to  the 
Oregon  Camera  Club.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Mount  Tabor  Improvement 
Association  and  his  active  service  has  been  beneficial  to  his  local  community  and 
to  the  interests  of  the  city  at  large.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  republican. 
A  summary  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Deaver  shows  a  well  balanced  character  as  mani- 
fest in  business  enterprise  and  activity  in  behalf  of  social,  political,  intellectual 
and  moral  progress. 


WILLIAM  STEINECKE. 

With  changing  conditions  in  life  there  has  come  a  gradual  evolution  in  build- 
ing operations,  and  the  principal  feature  in  cities  of  the  present  day  is  the  modem 
apartment  house,  whch  is  at  once  a  real  utility  and  an  ornament  to  the  city.  As 
the  proprietor  of  the  Banner  apartments,  Mr.  Steinecke  is  meeting  the  demand 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  Portland's  citizenship— that  class  which  like  not 
the  publicity  of  hotel  life  and  yet  do  not  wish  the  arduous  cares  of  more  ex- 
tended housekeeping  experience.  Mr.  Steinecke  is  rated  as  a  successful  man  and 
his  prominence  in  the  business  world  is  attributable  to  his  own  efforts.  He  was 
born  in  Cassel,  Germany,  Aiugust  25,  1875,  a  son  of  Adolph  Steinecke,  an  at- 
tache of  the  royal  court  at  that  place.  His  father  is  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1870- 
71,  and  was  recently  addressed  by  the  emperor  regarding  his  service.  He  is 
prominent  in  government  circles  in  his  native  country,  has  spent  his  entire  life 
at  the  court  and  in  the  army  and  occupies  a  prominent  position  at  the  castle. 
His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  at  Alwine  Heemesath.  William  Steinecke  is  the 
eldest  of  three  children,  of  whom  he  and  a  brother  survive.  The  latter,  Majc 
Steinecke,  is  director  of  the  Bayerischer  Hof,  of  ,  Munich,  one  of  the  largest 
hotels  of  Germany. 

In  the  public  and  high  school  William  Steinecke  pursued  his  education,  after 
which  he  served  for  one  year  in  the  army,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he 
entered  the  hotel  business  as  an  apprentice.  When  a  young  man  of  nineteen 
years  he  went  to  England  that  he  might  learn  the  English  language,  and  spent 
four  years  in  that  country.  The  same  purpose  then  took  him  to  France  and  for 
two  years  he  resided  in  that  country,  engaging  in  the  hotel  business  at  various 
places  in  both  England  and  France.  He  also  made  his  residence  in  those  coun- 
tries serve  his  purpose  of  acquainting  him  with  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages. Later  he  went  to  Carlsbad,  where  he  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
manager  at  the  Grand  Hotel  Pupp,  one  of  the  finest  hostelries  of  all  Europe. 
After  a  season  spent  there  he  returned  to  Cassel,  where  he  was  married  on  tiie 
22d  of  July,  1900,  to  Miss  Hattie  Andreas,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  and  Phil- 
lipene  (Engel)  Andreas,  a  prominent  old  physician  of  Cassel,  now  deceased. 

Six  months  later  Mr.  Steinecke  went  with  his  young  wife  to  London,  Eng- 
land, where  he  again  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  for  two  years.  Six  months 
were  then  spent  in  Paris,  after  which  he  went  to  Switzerland  and  leased  and 
conducted  the  Continental  Hotel  at  Lucerne  for  two  seasons.  There  he  was 
patronized  largely  by  Americans  and  was  induced  by  them  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try. After  a  trip  through  Italy  Mr.  Steinecke  and  his  wife  sailed  for  the  new 
world  in  the  fall  of  1903.  He  spent  one  and  a  half  years  in  the  hotel  business 
in  New  York  city,  and  then,  being  advised  to  go  to  Florida  on  account  of  tfie  ill 
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health  of  his  child,  he  removed  to  Jacksonville,  that  state,  where  he  was  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Anheuser-Busch  interests  for  some  time.  Later  he  engaged 
in  business  for  himself,  and  in  1908  he  and  his  family  returned  to  their  old  home 
in  Germany,  where  they  visited  his  parents  for  some  months. 

On  again  coming  to  the  United  States  Mr.  Steinecke  decided  to  locate  in  the 
west,  and  made  his  way  to  Seattle,  where  he  managed  an  apartment  house  for 
about  a  year.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  sold  out  and  came  to  Port- 
land, believing  that  this  was  the  coming  cify  of  the  coast.  Before  his  removal  he 
arranged  to  have  erected  a  modem  apartment  house  at  No.  489  Clay  street,  of 
which  he  secured  a  ten  years'  lease.  This  building,  the  Banner  apartments, 
which  he  opened  June  i,  1910,  contains  thirty-three  up-to-date,  two-  room  suites, 
nicely  arranged  and  furnished  with  every  housekeeping  convenience.  Mr.  Stein- 
ecke is  a  great  believer  of  the  future  of  Portland,  and  has  given  evidence  of  this 
by  his  investment  in  city  real  estate. 

Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steinecke  has  been  bom  a  daughter,  Edith,  whose  birth 
occurred  in  London,  England,  Febmary  24,  1902.    The  parents  are  members  of 
the  Lutheran  church  and  Mr.  Steinecke  is  well  known  in  f  ratemal  organizations. 
He  is  a  very  prominent  member  of  the  Sons  of  Herman,  the  German  fraternity 
of  America,  of  which  he  was  grand  secretary  for  two  years.    He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  the  first  secretary  of  the  order  in  the  states  of  Florida  and 
Georgia,  and  also  the  first  grand  secretary  in  those  states.     His  political  allegi- 
ance is  given  to  the  republican  party,  the  precepts  of  which  he  warmly  endorses 
as  the  result  of  his  close  study  of  the  political  issues  and  the  situation  at  the 
present  day.    He  is  a  progressive  young  business  man  and  one  whose  world  of 
thoug'ht  has  been  constantly  broadened  by  the  experiences  which  wide  travel  and 
residence  in  different  lands  bring. 


VICTOR  AUDUBON  AVERY. 

Victor  Audubon  Avery,  sole  proprietor  of  an  extensive  wholesale  and  retail 
hardware  enterprise,  conducted  under  the  name  of  Avery  &  Company  at  Na 
48  Third  street,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  29,  1852,  a  son  of  Charles 
Le  Honunedieu  Avery,  a  physician  and  surgeon  who,  after  studying  for  some 
time  in  Europe  under  the  eminent  representatives  of  the  profession  there,  be- 
came a  surgeon  in  the  French  army  in  Algiers.  He  afterward  located  for  prac- 
tice in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  died  soon  after  the  Civil  war.  He  was  a  prac- 
titioner of  superior  ability  and  notable  prominence.  His  widow,  who  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Martha  Bakewell,  was,  like  her  husband,  a  native  of  Ohio  and 
is  now  living  in  College  Hill,  that  state. 

Victor  Audubon  Avery,  educated  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati, entered  business  circles  in  1872  as  an  employe  of  William  Glenn  &  Sons, 
wholesale  grocers,  of  that  city.  He  remained  in  their  service  for  five  years,  or 
until  he  came  to  Portland  in  1877,  when  he  obtained  a  position  with  Wasserman 
&  Company,  wholesale  dealers  in  tobacco,  cigars  and  notions  on  Front  street. 
He  was  promoted  from  time  to  time  during  the  eleven  years  of  his  connection 
with  that  house,  which  brought  him  to  1888,  at  which  time  he  entered  the  firm  of 
Dayton  &  Hall,  retail  hardware  merchants.  On  his  admission  to  a  partnership 
the  style  was  changed  to  Dayton,  Hall  &  Avery,  and  so  continued  until  1891, 
when  Mr.  Avery  withdrew  and  organized  the  firm  of  Avery  &  Opdyke  for  the 
conduct  of  a  hardware  business.  In  1895  he  became  sole  proprietor  and  since 
that  time  the  business  has  been  conducted  under  the  style  of  Avery  &  Company, 
selling  to  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades.  The  undertaking  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful one  from  the  banning  and  is  today  one  of  the  important  mercantile  en- 
terprises of  Portland. 
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Mr.  Avery  resides  at  No.  51  North  Twenty-first  street.  He  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  is  serving  as  senior  warden  in  the  Knight  Tem- 
plar commandery  and  has  held  various  offices  in  the  Scottish  Rite.  His  political 
allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party  but  while  he  keeps  well  versed  on  the 
questions  and  issues  of  the  day  he  does  not  seek  nor  desire  office,  preferring  to 
concentrate  his  energies  upon  his  mercantile  interests  wherein  he  has  won  for 
himself  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  progressive  man  of  business,  while  in  his  deal- 
ings he  is  known  for  his  prompt  and  honorable  methods  which  have  won  him  the 
deserved  and  unbounded  confidence  of  his  fellowmen. 


CHARLES  E.  SITTON. 


When  a  man  of  worth  and  ability  is  removed  in  the  prime  of  life  from  the 
field  of  his  activities  and  usefulness  there  is  a  feeling  of  loss  and  sorrow  and 
almost  of  injustice  that  such  could  occur.  Portland  felt  the  deepest  regret  at  the 
passing  of  Charles  E.  Sitton,  a  man  prominent  in  business  circles  and  esteemed 
and  honored  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Born  on  July  6,  1848,  he  was 
less  than  forty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the  prominent  pioneer  families,  his  father,  Nathan  K.  Sitton,  having  come 
to  Oregon  in  the  historical  year  of  1843,  ^^^  ^t  the  time  of  his  son's  death  was 
still  living  near  McMinnville. 

Portland  was  a  small  city  when  Charles  E.  Sitton  became  one  of  its  residents, 
and  yet  its  advantageous  situation  and  its  spirit  of  enterprise  promised  much  for 
its  future  development.  He  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  when,  in  1869,  he  took 
up  his  residence  here  and  entered  the  store  of  S.  G.  Skidmore  to  learn  the  drug 
business.  He  found  favor  with  his  employer  because  of  his  trustworthiness,  his 
ready  adaptability  to  all  branches  of  the  business  and  his  unfaltering  diligence. 
He  was  rapidly  promoted  until  he  became  a  partner  in  the  business,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Skidmore  he  took  charge  of  the  store  as  proprietor.  He  had 
previously  attended  the  Willamette  University  and  his  liberal  education  well 
qualified  him  for  the  duties  that  came  to  him  in  his  later  business  career.  Grad- 
ually he  worked  his  way  upward,  realizing  that  earnest  and  indefatigable  effort 
and  honorable  dealing  are  the  basis  of  success.  He  realized,  too,  that  satisfied 
patrons  are  the  best  business  advertisement  and  customers  at  his  store  always  re- 
ceived courteous  treatment  and  fair  return  for  money  invested.  Moreover,  he 
was  progressive  in  his  business  methods  and  his  establishment  was  ever  well 
appointed. 

In  September,  1870,  Mr.  Sitton  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ada  Skid- 
more, a  sister  of  his  partner,  who  died  the  following  year.  On  the  ist  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1880,  he  wedded  Miss  Lefie  W.  Spaulding  and  theirs  was  a  most  happy 
and  congenial  married  life. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Sitton  was  a  Mason,  prominent  in  the  order.  He  attained 
the  Knights  Templar  degree  in  the  York  Rite  and  the  thirty-second  degree  in 
the  Scottish  Rite,  and  in  his  life  exemplified  the  beneficient  spirit  of  the  craft. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  serving  one  term  as  grand  master, 
and  held  membership  in  the  Unitarian  church.  His  interest  in  municipal  affairs 
was  manifest  in  many  tangible  and  helpful  ways.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Portland  Water  Commission  and  cooperated  in  all  movements  which  he  deemed 
of  benefit  to  the  community.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Skidmore  fountain  fund, 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  erection  of  that  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  long- 
time friend. 

His  death  was  the  topic  of  conversation  in  Portland  for  some  time  because  of 
his  prominence  in  business  and  of  his  personal  qualities  which  endeared  him  so 
strongly  to  his  fellowmen.  He  was  making  arrangements  for  retirement  from 
business  in  the  near  future,  believing  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  should 
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take  a  rest.  His  was  one  of  the  finest  homes  in  this  city,  and  he  was  prominent 
both  in  a  business  way  and  socially.  His  connection  with  any  enterprise  was  a 
guarantee  of  its  success  and  stability,  for  he  carried  forward  to  completion  what- 
ever he  undertook.  His  influence  was  always  on  the  side  of  right  and  progress, 
and  the  word  of  Charles  E.  Sitton  was  one  which  awakened  and  deserved  the 
confidence  of  his  fellowmen.  He  had  many  attractive  social  qualities  that  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  knew  him  and  as  the  years  passed  on  he  firmly  established 
himself  in  the  affection  of  Portland's  citizens.  In  all  of  his  business  affairs  he 
was  guided  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  right  that  supplemented  hib*  progressive 
spirit  and  made  his  a  most  honorable  and  exemplary  career. 


CHARLES  J.  SODERBERG. 

Sweden  has  contributed  to  America  many  of  the  brightest  minds  and  much 
of  the  substantial  character  that  have  made  for  permanency  and  prc^ess  in 
America.  Especially  since  the  Civil  war  have  the  possibilities  of  the  great  re- 
public appealed  to  the  people  of*  Sweden.  With  the  abolishment  of  enforced 
servitude — ^a  condition  against  which  the  sturdy  manhood  of  northern  Europe 
instinctively  rebels — ^the  atmosphere  was  cleared  and  a  steadily  increasing  tide  of 
immigration,  bearing  fair-haired  men  and  women,  has  sought  "the  land  of  op- 
portunity." This  tide  has  been  moving  westward  for  many  years  and  still  con- 
tinues; and  no  people  are  more  welcome,  to  Ainerican  institutions  than  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  die  brave  little  kingdom,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  rendered 
habitable  only  by  a  constant  warfare  with  nature  in  her  sternest  forms. 

It  was  an  auspicious  hour  for  Charles  J.  Soderberg,  a  leading  mechanical 
engineer  and  large  business  manager^  of  Portland,  when  he  decided  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  America.  It  was  his  father's  wish  that  he  should  study  and  become  a 
physician,  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  the  aspiring  young  man  became  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind  that  his  destiny  lay  beyond  the  Atlantic.  To  decide  was  to  act 
and  bidding"  his  friends  and  native  country  farewell  he  embarked  upon  a  voyage 
which  has  involved  many  fluctuations  but  has  resulted  happily  and  finds  him  to- 
day a  prosperous  and  contented  citizen  of  his  adopted  country  with  every  pros- 
pect of  additional  honors  and  rewards  as  the  years  pass. 

Charles  J.  Sbderberg  was  bom  July  lO,  1855.  He  is  the  son  of  John  P.  and 
Pemilla  (Johnson)  Soderberg.  He  secured  a  good  elementary  education  in  his 
native  town  and  upon  ariving  in  America  first  located  at  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  had  a  married  sister  living.  He  soon  was  given  employ- 
ment at  the  Blood  Locomotive  Works,  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States.  Beginning  as  a  machinist's  apprentice  he  was  thor- 
oughly inducted  into  all  the  work  of  the  mechanical  engineer,  having  opportuni- 
ties at  that  time  not  available  at  present  when  the  apprentice  specializes  in  one 
branch  of  the  trade.  In  earlier  years  it  was  customary  for  the  apprentice  to 
learn  every  branch.  He  became  a  thorough  mechanic,  serving  not  only  on  the 
bench,  erecting  locomotives,  but  at  the  lathes,  turning  the  various  parts  of  the 
locomotive,  from  the  large  driving  wheels  to  the  smallest  pieces  of  the  machin- 
ery. He  also  served  at  the  planer,  the  sharper,  the  drill,  the  presses,  and  in  the 
tool  room  where  he  learned  to  fashion  the  many  tools  used  in  the  shop.  The 
tool  room  is  usually  the  height  of  the  apprentice's  ambition,  but  not  so  with  the 
subject  of  this  review.  The  machine  shop  only  whetted  his  ambition  and  he  de- 
termined to  become  a  master  in  the  work  for  which  his  natural  abilities  seemed 
in  a  high  degree  adapted.  Having  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  the  mechan- 
ical department  in  the  locomotive  works,  he  moved  to  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
and  entered  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Cartridge  Company,  where  for  four 
years  he  had  charge  of  one  of  the  most  important  departments  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cartridges.     For  twenty-five  years  he  remained  at  Lowell,  one  of  the 
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chief  manufacturing  centers  of  the  United  States,  where  he  was  closely  identi- 
fied with  some  of  the  largest  factories.  He  was  for  eight  years  a  director  of  the 
Lowell  Company  Operative  Bank,  one  of  the  leading  institutions  for  the  deposit 
of  savings  of  thousands  of  workers  of  the  district.  This  position  he  resigned 
when  leaving  the  city.  He  was  a  member  of  Lowell  Council,  No.  8,  Royal  Ar- 
canum, in  which  he  still  continues  and  was  prominently  connected  with  many 
public  and  private  enterprises  in  the  city. 

Having  acquired  a  valuable  property  in  California,  Mr.  Soderberg  became 
convinced  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  1902  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  San  Francisco,  intending  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
California.  He  entered  the  automobile  business  and  was  the  owner  of  a  fine 
garage  which  was  prospering  greatly  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  visitation  in 
May,  1905.  His  fortune  was  quickly  wiped  out  by  the  earthquake  and  fire  and 
soon  after  the  disaster  he  located  in  Portland  to  b^n  once  more  in  a  quest  that 
ceases,  with  men  of  his  characteristics,  only  with  life  and  that  no  stroke  of  adver- 
sity can  overcome.  It  is  this  indomitable  power  of  will  that  finally  conquers  all 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Soderberg,  in  looking  over  the  field,  developed  the  project  of  the  East 
Portland  Wire  &  Iron  Company,  of  which  he  is  manager.  This  is  comparatively 
a  new  concern,  but  promises  to  become  of  large  importance.  At  these  works 
twenty  to  forty  men  are  employed  doing  all  kinds  of  wire  and  ornamental  work, 
jail  work,  structural  iron  work  and  many  kinds  requiring  the  very  best  mechan- 
ical skill.  The  company  has  assisted  materially  in  the  construction  or  finishing 
of  many  of  the  finest  public  and  private  buildings  in  Portland,  among  which  may 
be  named  the  Electric  building,  the  Old,  Wortman  &  King  building  and  many 
others.  It  has  also  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  installing  vaults,  safes,  etc.,  in 
offices  and  banks.  The  plant  is  located  at  the  comer  of  Belmont  and  East  Water 
streets.  Mr.  Soderberg  is  also  vice  president  of  the  Security  Vault  and  Metal 
Works,  the  office  of  which  is  at  No.  240  East  Seventh  street. 

While  a  resident  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Soderberg  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Amott,  a  native  of  Lowell.  Two  children 
were  the  result  of  the  union,  Charles  E.  and  Alfred.  The  elder  son  died  at 
Lowell  in  1904,  leaving  one  son,  Charles  Amott  Soderberg.  Alfred,  the  younger 
son  of  Charles  J.  and  Elizabeth  J.  Soderberg,  is  a  machinist  by  trade  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Security  Vault  &  Metal  Works. 

Personally  Mr.  Soderberg  is  a  most  interesting  man,  having  traveled  widely, 
and  all  his  life  having  been  a  close  observer.  He  is  a  bright  ccxiversationalist 
and  having  an  abiding  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  universe,  he  believes  that  in 
the  end  everything  will  come  out  right.  Business  reverses  sit  lightly  on  tiie 
shoulders  of  such  men.  They  know  that  behind  the  darkest  cloud  the  sun  is 
shining  and  there  is  no  nigfht  that  does  not  open  upon  the  dawn.  It  is  such  men 
that  have  made  possible  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  opened  the  doors  to  all  the 
possibilities  of  civilization. 


MARSHALL  R.  SPARKS. 

One  of  the  enterprising  business  interests  of  Vancouver  is  the  general  hard- 
ware store  owned  and  conducted  by  Marshall  R.  Sparks.  While  a  native  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  Mr.  Sparks  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  tiie  north- 
west and  has  ever  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  industry  and  progressivencss 
which  is  characteristic  of  this  section  of  the  country.  He  was  bom  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  October  7,  i860,  and  when  fourteen  years  of  age  was  brought  to  the  west 
by  his  parents,  who  came  direct  to  Vancouver  and  soon  afterward  settled  upon 
a  farm  in  this  locality. 
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Marshall  R.  Sparks  remained  upon  the  homestead  farm  with  his  father  until 
twenty  years  of  age  and  during  that  period  gave  his  attention  largely  to  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  the  fields.  He  then  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  tinsmith's  trade  under  G.  H.  Daniels,  for  whom  he  worked  for  twelve  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  purchased  Mr.  Daniels'  stock  and  engaged  in  business 
on  his  own  account,  later  increasing  the  stock  to  include  a  full  line  of  general 
hardware.  He  has  since  conducted  the  business  under  his  own  name  and  now 
has  one  of  the  well  appointed  stores  of  Vancouver,  in  which  connection  he  has 
built  up  a  large  and  growing  business  that  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

On  the  loth  of  April,  1884,  Mr.  Sparks  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice 
Thorpe,  a  resident  of  McMinnville,  Oregon.  They  have  four  children,  Qay, 
Harry,  Reine  T.  and  Norma,  all  at  home.  Mr.  Sparics  belongs  to  the  lodge, 
chapter  and  commandery  of  Masons  in  Vancouver  and  to  Afifi  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  in  Tacoma.  He  is  likewise  connected  with  the  local  lodges  of  the 
Knights  of  I^thias  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  FeUows.  His  political 
all^fiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party  and  he  has  served  for  two  terms  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council,  during  which  period  he  exercised  his  official  preroga- 
tives in  support  of  many  progressive  measures  for  the  general  good.  He  with- 
holds his  cooperation  from  no  movement  which  he  deems  of  value  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  and  at  the  same  time  he  carefully  superintends  his  private  busi- 
ness interests,  wherein  he  is  winning  substantial  and  gratifjring  success. 


CAPTAIN  G.  H.  FLAINDERS. 

In  1849  when  the  trading-ship  "Madonna,"  of  which  he  was  part  owner  and 
first  officer,  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Portland  and  its  passengers  went 
ashore,  this  city  gained  one  of  its  pioneers  and  prominent  citizens,  for  Captain 
G.  H.  Flanders  was  among  its  passengers  and  from  that  time  until  his  deatih  he 
remained  a  resident  of  Portland,  his  business  activity  and  his  enterprise  con- 
tributing* in  large  measure  to  her  upbuilding  and  advancement.  He  was  born  in 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  on  Christmas  day,  1821.  From  boyhood  days  he 
followed  the  sea,  starting  in  as  cabin  boy  and  becoming  master  of  a  vessel  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years.  He  retained  his  residence  in  New  England  until 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  when  he  accompanied  his  brother-in-law.  Captain  John 
H.  Couch,  to  Portland.  He  had  previously  been  in  the  employ  of  John  Gush- 
ing. The  reports  which  reached  him  from  time  to  time  concerning  the  oppor- 
timities  of  the  west  attracted  him  and  with  no  dread  of  the  conditions  of  pioneer 
life  he  came  to  this  city  and  in  the  years  that  followed  seemed  to  prosper  in  all 
that  he  imdertook.  He  was  descended  from  Puritan  ancestry  and  the  humble 
tastes  of  his  forefathers  became  his  own.  He  ever  had  the  strongest  faith  in 
Portland  and  her  future  and  in  carrying  on  his  business  affairs  looked  beyond 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  who  erected  brick  buildings  in  Portland,  his  initial  venture  in  this  direc- 
tion leading  to  the  construction  of  a  two-story  brick  building  which  was  erected 
on  the  southeast  comer  of  Front  and  Bumside  streets  in  1859.  Up  to  that  time 
there  were  many  log  buildings  in  town  and  a  few  more  pretentious  frame  struc- 
tures. The  brick  building  which  he  erected  was  occupied  as  the  Masonic  hall 
for  many  years.  He  also  owned  a  number  of  wharves  and  warehouses  on  the 
river  front  and  his  efforts  were  thus  an  element  in  promoting  the  shipping  inter- 
ests of  the  city.  He  recognized  the  possibilities  of  Portland  as  a  maritime  center 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  her  interests  in  that  direction.  He  was  one  of 
tiie  original  members  of  the  Portland  Seamen's  Friend  Society. 

Ais  the  years  passed  Captain  Flanders  prospered  in  business  and  in  the  course 
of  time  accumulated  quite  a  large  fortune.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  Portland  and  of  the  entire  northwest,  and  it 
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was  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  city  has  become  the  great  shipping  center 
it  now  is.  Such  was  his  prominence  here  that  after  the  cities  of  Portland,  East 
Portland  and  Albina  were  consolidated  and  the  names  of  the  streets  changed, 
one  of  the  thoroughfares  was  called  Flanders  street  in  his  honor.  He  filled  a 
number  of  posts  of  public  trust  and  his  energy  and  good  judgment  in  all  public 
matters  were  ever  of  great  value. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  20th  of  November,  1892,  the 
"Oregonian,"  under  the  caption  of  "In  Memoriam"  wrote:  "In  the  bustle  and 
turmoil  of  this  world,  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  preferment  one  cannot 
but  be  impressed  with  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  Where  one's  individual  inter- 
ests are  involved,  how  short  a  time  it  takes  to  decide  in  favor  of  self.  But  when 
there  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  madding  crowd  one  heart  that  beats  in  sympa- 
thy for  its  fellowmen,  that  spreads  abroad  the  soft  mantle  of  charity,  of  humility, 
of  unselfishness,  of  chastity  in  thought  and  action,  of  disinterestedness  and  self- 
forgetfulness  the  sneering  critic  pauses,  reflects  and  modifies  his  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  mankind.  Now  and  again  such  a  character  is  bom,  passing 
through  this  vale  of  trouble,  partaking  of  its  joys  and  sorrows,  and  finally  laying 
aside  all  that  is  mortal,  takes  on  immortality.  Such  was  the  life  and  character 
of  George  H.  Flanders.  To  those  few  who  do  not  know  it,  let  me  say  that  he 
was  an  exception  among  men.  His  was  a  character  so  pure  that  it  was  almost 
beyond  human  comprehension.  It  was  that  of  a  soul  that  had  been  beautified  in 
worlds  far  beyond  that  of  ours,  never  smirched  by  contact  with  impurity,  a  life 
spent  in  good  actions  to  others.  No  seeker  for  assistance  ever  met  with  refusal, 
the  unworthy  as  well  as  the  worthy  were  ever  aided.  Practicing  daily  a  secret 
charity,  ashamed  of  praise,  his  humanity  gushed  from  his  heart.  In  the  delirium 
of  his  last  hours,  concerning  something  tfiat  seemed  to  be  passing  in  his  mind, 
he  said  aloud,  *If  it  is  honorable  I  will  do  it,  if  it  is  not  honorable  I  will  not  do 
it' "  These  words  were  an  indication  of  his  character  throughout  his  entire  life. 
It  was  never  a  question  of  expediency  or  of  policy  with  him  or  of  whether  the 
course  which  he  wished  to  follow  was  right  Few  men  have  realized  so  fully  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  wealth.  He  was  ever  ready  to  extend  a  help- 
ing hand  and  the  most  envious  could  not  grudge  him  his  success,  so  worthily  was 
it  won  and  so  honorably  used. 


AL  SWANK. 


A.  Swank,  living  retired  in  Vancouver  after  long  connection  with  horticul- 
tural and  agricultural  interests  of  the  Columbia  river  valley,  his  lands  lying  ad- 
jacent to  the  city  in  which  he  now  makes  his  home,  was  born  ten  miles  northwest 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  January  11,  1840.  His  youthful  environment  was  that  of  the 
city  and  his  education  was  acquired  in  its  schools.  He  afterward,  however, 
turned  his  attention  to  farming  and  stock-raising,  in  which  he  engaged  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  when  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  He  continued  on  active  duty  in  the  south  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  in  1865. 

Mr.  Swank  then  returned  to  his  home  in  the  Buckeye  state,  there  remaining 
until  1867,  when  he  removed  to  Missouri  where  he  purchased  land  and  engaged 
in  farming  in  Cedar  County  until  1880.  Ill  health  then  prompted  him  to  take  a 
trip  to  the  coast.  Organizing  a  party  of  twenty,  with  twenty-three  wagons,  they 
crossed  the  plains  to  Baker  City,  Oregon,  and  in  the  spring  of  1881  Mr.  Swank 
came  to  Vancouver,  Washington.  Here  he  purchased  land  which  he  planted  to 
fruit,  and  later  he  purchased  farming  land  on  which  he  extensively  engaged  in 
raising  stock  and  hay  for  the  market.  In  1904,  however,  he  disposed  of  his 
farm  and  took  up  his  abode  upon  his  fruit  ranch,  where  he  continued  Jto  raise 
fruit  until  1908.    In  that  year  he  sold  his  property  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Van- 
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couver,  purchasing  a  lot  and  building  thereon  his  present  residence.  His  methods 
of  developing  his  land  and  cultivating  his  orchards  were  practical  and  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  which  he  manifested  in  his  work  brought  to  him  substantial  re- 
turns. 

On  the  loth  of  March,  1872,  in  Missouri,  Mr.  Swank  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  M.  Firestone,  who  was  born  September  i,  1840,  and  died  July  9,  1909. 
They  have  become  the  parents  of  five  children :  Michael  E.,  of  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington; Hiram  N.,  of  Vancouver;  Myma,  the  wife  of  C.  C.  Fleet,  of  this  city; 
Altha  F.,  who  wedded  I.  E.  Laver,  also  of  Vancouver;  and  Wilmer,  of  Camas, 
Washington. 

Entitled  to  wear  the  Grand  Army  button,  Mr.  Swank  is  now  a  member  of 
Ellsworth  Post,  No.  2,  G.  A.  R.,  and  thus  maintains  pleasant  relations  with  his 
comrades  who  wore  the  blue  on  the  battle  fields  of  the  south.  He  was  no  more 
loyal  to  his  country  in  days  of  war  than  he  is  in  days  of  peace,  for  at  all  times 
he  feels  the  deepest  interest  in  his  country  and  her  welfare  and  in  affairs  of 
local  progress  and  improvement  actively  cooperates.  He  is  now  living  retired 
from  business,  having  in  the  years  of  his  residence  here  so  capably  directed  his 
business  affairs  that  success  in  large  measure  attended  his  efforts,  enabling  him 
now  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  without  recourse  to  further  labor. 


WILLIAM  MOSBY  LaFORCE. 

William  Mosby  LaForce,  practicing  at  the  Portland  bar,  and  also  identified 
with  progressive  movements  especially  along  the  line  of  educational  and  civic 
progress,  was  born  in  Carthage,  Missouri,  September  11,  1853.  His  paternal 
grandfatlier,  Rany  LaForce,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1773.  His  father,  James 
Logsui  LaForce,  was  born  in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  March  29,  1818,  and  in 
1820  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Missouri  upon  their  removal  to  Pike  County, 
that  state.  In  1846  he  married  Miss  Griscelda  Bethel,  who  was  born  at  Harpers 
Ferry,  Virginia,  May  6,  1828.  Soon  after  their  marriage  they  removed  to  Ben- 
ton County,  Wisconsin,  but  the  effect  of  the  severe  winters  on  the  wife's  health 
compelled  their  return  to  Missouri  in  1848,  at  which  time  they  took  up  their 
abode  at  Carthage,  Jasper  County,  where  Mr.  LaForce  took  up  government  land 
and  continued  to  make  his  home  until  his  death,  which  occurred  September  26, 
1898,  when  he  was  in  the  eightieth  year  of  age.  Long  before  he  lost  his  wife, 
who  died  at  Carthage,  September  16,  1857,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years. 

William  M.  LaForce  was  a  pupil  in  the  district  schools  near  his  father's 
home  until  1861,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  Civil  war  compelled  the  family  to 
remove  to  Woodville,  Green  County,  Illinois,  where  he  continued  his  education 
as  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools.  In  April,  1866,  they  returned  to  their  former 
home  at  Carthage,  and  in  1873  ^^^'  LaForce  took  up  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. The  following  year  he  entered  the  classical  department  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1880,  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  Through  the  following  winter  he  taught  in  the  high  school  at  Carrolton, 
Illinois,  and  in  September,  1881,  received  a  telegram  offering  him  the  high  school 
at  Carthage,  Missouri.  This  he  accepted,  remaining  for  two  years,  his  efforts 
being  attended  with  splendid  success.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  school  the 
Latin  class  had  but  two  pupils,  but  such  was  the  interest  which  he  excited  in  this 
language  that  there  were  twenty  Latin  students  at  the  close  of  his  work  there. 
In  June,  1883,  for  successful  and  meritorious  work  as  a  teacher,  he  was  given 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  the  University  of  Missouri.  After  six  months' 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  W.  H.  Phelps,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1883,  under  Judge  M.  C.  McGregor,  after  passing  a  severe 
examination  in  open  court.    He  entered  upon  active  practice  in  his  native  city 
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and  was  elected  city  attorney  of  Carthage  in  1886,  but  in  that  year  he  resigned 
in  order  to  remove  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  In  that  city  he  occupied  a  position 
with  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  Railroad,  there  remaining  until 
May,  1888,  when  he  went  to  Brunswick,  Georgia,  with  the  Brunswick  &  Western 
Railway  Company.  In  Akigust,  1889,  however,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  re- 
turned to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  remaining  in 
that  city  until  October,  1892,  when,  owing  to  the  glowing  accounts  which  he  re- 
ceived from  his  brother,  Joseph  E.  LaForce,  then  successfully  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  dentistry  at  Astoria,  Or^on,  he  came  to  the  coast  and  entered  upon 
practice  in  Astoria  in  partnership  with  Silas  B.  Smith,  tmder  the  firm  style  of 
LaForce  &  Smith.  This  was  continued  until  1896,  when  he  came  to  Portland. 
He  has  since  been  retained  by  some  of  his  old  clients,  however,  a  nimiber  of 
whom  he  has  represented  for  fifteen  years.  The  marked  ability  which  he  has 
displayed  in  professional  service  has  won  for  him  many  new  clients  in  Portland, 
and  his  devotion  to  their  interests  is  proverbial.  He  carefully  prepares  his  cases 
and  is  always  able  to  cite  authority  and  precedent.  He  is  strong  in  argument, 
logical  in  his  deductions  and  clear  in  his  conclusions. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1888,  Mr.  LaForce  was  married  in  Brunswick,  Georgia, 
to  Miss  Olive  Pebemat,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza  Pebemat  of  Loveland. 
Ohio.  When  a  small  boy  her  father  was  taken,  probably  by  gypsies,  from  his 
parents  at  Toulous,  France,  and  when  eleven  years  of  age  he  escaped  from  a 
traveling  show  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  afterward  found  a  friend  in  Robert 
Maclave,  a  prosperous  farmer  near  Loveland,  Ohio,  and  remained  in  that  local- 
ity until  his  death.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  LaForce,  is  a  member  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church,  of  Portland. 

Mr.  LaForce  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows  Society  and  was  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Workmen.  He  belong^  to  the  Sellwood  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Sellwood  Commercial  Club,  and  in  politics  has  always  been  a  stalwart  repub- 
lican since  casting  his  first  presidential  vote  for  James  G.  Blaine.  He  is  an 
earnest  political  worker  on  behalf  of  his  friends  but  has  never  desired  nor  held 
public  office  since  coming:  to  the  northwest.  He  is  thoroughly  at  one  with  the 
interests  of  this  great  and  growing-  section  of  the  country  and  has  been  identified 
with  progressive  educational  and  civic  improvements,  especially  those  which 
benefit  the  home  life  of  his  adopted  city. 


CHARLES  WILBUR  SLOCUM. 

The  life  history  of  Charles  Wilbur  Slocum,  if  written  in  detail,  would  present 
a  clear  and  correct  picture  of  conditions  which  existed  in  the  northwest  dur- 
ing the  pioneer  days  and  through  the  period  of  later  progress  and  development, 
for  his  labors  have  been  a  forceful  element  in  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  this  section  of  the  country.  He  has  been  connected  with  business  interests 
at  various  points  and  has  executed  many  government  contracts  for  freighting 
and  the  furnishing  of  supplies.  Now  he  is  living  retired,  enjoying  a  well 
earned  rest  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  , 

His  birth  occurred  at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  May  29,  1834,  his  par- 
ents being  Edward  and  Renewed  (Hazard)  Slocum,  of  North  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island,  of  whose  family  of  nine  children  but  two  are  now  living :  C.  W.  Slocum 
and  Renewed  Frances  Slocum,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  His  youth  was 
passed  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade 
with  an  uncle,  afterward  following  carpentering  and  contracting  there  for  some 
time.  He  was,  however,  a  young  man  of  but  twenty-three  years  of  age  when, 
in  1857,  he  took  passage  on  the  steamer  George  Law,  that  was  subsequently 
lost  at  sea,  for  Aspinwall.  He  then  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  where  he 
boarded  the  steamer  Golden  Gate,  bound  for  San  Francisco.    From  California 
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he  made  his  way  to  Oregon  in  the  same  year,  coming  north  along  the  coast  in 
the  steamer  Republic  to  Portland.  After  spending  a  few  days  in  that  city  which, 
however,  at  that  time  was  but  a  small  and  struggling  frontier  town,  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  government  at  Vancouver  barracks,  working  at  the 
carpenter's  trade  for  a  wage  of  five  dollars  per  day.  He  was  thus  employed 
for  three  years  and  during  the  last  year  was  superintendent  of  the  work  there 
under  Captain  Ingals  and  Colonel  Morris,  the  latter  being  at  that  time  com- 
mander of  the  barracks. 

In  i860  Mr.  Slocum  turned  his  attention  to  general  merchandising  in  Van- 
couver and  also  took  contracts  for  furnishing  supplies  to  the  government  bar- 
racks. His  business  activities  have,  on  the  whole,  been  crowned  with  success  and 
he  has  operated  in  many  places,  his  business  connections  making  him  a  well 
known  and  prominent  figure  in  the  development  of  the  northwest.  In  1862  he 
established  a  store  at  Lewiston,  Idaho.  This  was  the  year  of  great  excitement 
following  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Orofino.  He  likewise  established  a  branch 
settlers'  store  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  and  in  the  spring  of  1863  he  went 
to  Boise  City,  Idaho,  where  with  two  army  officers  he  assisted  in  laying  out  the 
town.  He  likewise  built  the  first  store  there,  constructejl  of  split  posts  stuck  in ' 
the  ground,  and  also  a  house  which  was  an  adobe  structure.  The  government 
established  a  post  there.  Mr.  Slocum  was  engaged  in  traveling  much  of  the 
time  between  his  different  branch  stores,  which  were  in  charge  of  clerks,  and 
each  of  these  stores  furnished  the  government  with  all  kinds  of  supplies  under 
contract. 

In  1869  he  disposed  of  his  business  at  Boise  City  and  also  his  other  stores 
save  the  one  at  Vancouver,  of  which  he  assumed  personal  management,  con- 
ducting the  business  until  1890,  when  he  sold  out  to  C.  D.  Hayes,  the  present 
owner.  In  the  meantime,  from  i860  until  1869,  he  had  had  various  freighting 
contracts  with  the  government  and  also  put  in  stores  and  contracted  for  supplies 
for  the  government  posts  at  Camp  Lyon,  Camp  Three  Forks  and  Camp  Alvord. 
In  this  way  he  became  familiar  with  every  phase  of  pioneer  life  as  the  west  was 
being  reclaimed  for  the  purpose  of  civilization  and  the  work  of  progress  was 
converting  the  untilled  and  unimproved  regions  into  a  populous  and  productive 
section  of  the  coimtry.  In  his  freighting  days  he  received  freight  from  San 
Francisco  and  Portland,  which  was  tdcen  by  boat  to  Umatilla,  from  which  point 
Mr.  Slocum  hauled  it  to  Boise  City.  He  had  thirty  mule  teams  with  ten  mules 
to  a  team.  He  also  hauled  freight  with  ox  teams  from  The  Dalles,  Oregon, 
to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  for  his  stores.  He  was  indeed  a  prc«ninent  factor  in  the 
early  days  of  this  part  of  the  country  and  at  Vancouver  he  would  cafry  the 
people  financially  over  the  hard  times,  extending  to  them  credit  until  they  were 
able  to  pay  for  supplies  obtained.  He  had  also  had  a  large  trade  with  Salt  Lake 
City.  As  high  as  a  dozen  teams  would  make  the  trip  from  Salt  Lake  City  with 
loads  of  bacon,  flour,  meat  and  grain,  for  which  Mr.  Slocum  gave  in  exchange 
liquor,  tea,  coffee  and  other  supplies.  His  stores  enabled  many  of  the  early  emi- 
grants to  replenish  their  supplies  and  many  made  location  in  the  vicinity  of  Boise 
City,  while  others  continued  on  to  Oregon,  Washington  and  California.  On 
one  occason  he  had  an  encounter  with  the  Indians.  He  had  established  a  winter 
camp  at  Uniontown  for  the  care  of  his  animals  and  while  his  teams  were  on  the 
way  from  Boise  City  to  the  winter  quarters  at  Uniontown  the  Indians  attacked 
them  and  ran  off  all  the  eight  teams.  All  of  the  animals  were  recaptured  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four,  however,  which  were  injured.  That  was  the  only 
time  Mr.  Slocum  had  serious  trouble  with  the  Indians,  this  occurring  during 
his  first  year  at  Boise.  He  would  drive  around  to  his  different  camps  and  on 
these  trips  was  accompanied  by  one  man.  Each  carried  a  Henry  rifle — a  re- 
peater— and  made  the  trips  in  an  open  buggy  with  a  team.  The  Indians  were  at 
that  time  very  hostile  but  they  were  afraid  of  the  new  repeating  rifle,  so  that  Mr. 
Slocum  practically  had  no  trouble. 
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On  the  i8th  of  May,  1861,  Mr.  Slocum  was  married  to  Miss  Laura  Riggs,  a 
daughter  of  Reuben  and  Sarah  (Bagley)  Riggs,  of  Iowa,  who  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1852,  started  with  their  family  of  five  children  for  the  northwest,  joining 
a  wagon  train  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  emigrants  upon  the  old  Oregon  trail. 
They  traveled  continually  for  seven  months  and  five  days  ere  reaching  Port- 
land. Soon  after  the  father  completed  arrangements  for  a  home,  settling  on  land 
near  Washougal,  Clarke  county,  Washington,  the  family  removing  there  the 
following  spring.  Mrs.  Slocum,  who  was  a  young  girl  when  her  parents  came  to 
the  northwest,  was  reared  upon  the  old  homestead  until  the  time  of  her  marriage 
in  1861.  Her  father  was  bom  September  23,  1804,  and  died  August  4,  1881, 
while  her  mother,  who  was  bom  October  28,  1812,  passed  away  April  5,  1883. 

In  the  fifty-three  years  of  his  residence  in  the  northwest  Mr.  Slocum  has 
witnessed  marvelous  changes.  Overland  travel  by  means  of  ox  teams  and  covered 
wagons  brought  the  emigrants  to  the  northwest  in  the  early  days  and  over  many 
of  the  trails  pack  trains  were  seen  slowly  wending  their  way.  The  heavily 
ladened  animals  followed  paths  over  which  no  wagon  could  be  taken.  In  the 
early  days  there  were  the  gold  rushes  as  the  precious  metal  was  discovered  in 
different  sections,  but  finally  many  of  the  people  settled  down  to  the  quieter 
routine  of  commercial,  industrial  or  agricultural  interests,  and  by  steady  stages 
the  work  of  development  and  progress  has  been  carried  forward.  Mr.  Slocum 
has  at  all  times  borne  his  share  in  what  has  been  accomplished  along  these  lines, 
and  now  in  the  evening  of  life  he  merits  the  rest  which  he  is  enjo)ring  and  the 
competence  which  supplies  his  home  with  its  many  comforts. 


PASCHAL  HILL. 


Paschal  Hill,  whose  labors  have  constituted  important  elements  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Albino  and  of  St.  Johns,  was  bom  in  Davis  county,  Iowa,  January 
7,  i860.  Six  years  later  his  parents  removed  with  their  family  to  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas,  and  there  he  acquired  a  coixunon-school  education  which  he  pur- 
sued to  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  when  he  matriculated  in  the  University  of 
Arkansas  at  Lafayette.  He  was  for  two  years  a  student  in  that  institution,  after 
which  he  came  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  entered  a  business  college.  A  thorough 
course  therein  qualified  him  for  the  onerous  duties  of  a  business  career.  He 
then  joined  his  brother  in  the  conduct  of  a  feed  and  sale  stable,  which  they  car- 
ried on  successfully  for  some  time. 

In  1882,  when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  Mr.  Hill  went  to  Albino,  where  he 
tumed  his  attention  to  the  real-estate  business.  He  also  served  as  constable  for 
five  years.  He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Albino  and  erected  the  seventh 
house  in  that  vicinity.  It  stood  at  the  comer  of  Williams  avenue  and  Russell 
street  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Hill  block.  After  being  actively  associ- 
ated with  real-estate  interests  in  Albino  for  some  time,  Mr.  Hill  removed  to  St 
Johns  when  there  were  only  two  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  place.  He  has  seen 
it  grow  to  its  present  population  of  five  thousand  and  has  been  largely  instm- 
mental  in  promoting  its  advancement  along  industrial  and  commercial  lines,  hav- 
ing been  one  of  those  who  succeeded  in  having  the  woolen  mill  and  the  veneer 
factory,  two  of  the  initial  industries  of  the  place,  located  there.  Mr.  Hill  tumed 
his  attention  to  farming  where  he  now  resides  but  at  the  same  time  cooperated 
in  the  efforts  of  organized  movements  to  upbuild  the  section. 

Mr.  Hill  was  married  in  Ajlbino  in  1886  to  Mrs.  Tillie  Hawes,  the  widow 
of  Charles  Hawes.  They  became  the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  two 
died  in  infancy,  the  others  being  Herbert,  Estus,  Forest,  Dorothy  and  Helen. 
Mr.  Hill  served  as  school  clerk  of  his  district  for  four  years  and  has  ever  been 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movements  for  the  development  of  educational  in- 
terests.   He  worked  hard  to  annex  St.  Johns  to  Portland  and  succeeded  in  ac- 
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complishing  a  consolidation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Woodmen  camp  and  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  being  associated  with  both  the  subordinate 
lodge  and  encampment.  In  the  former  he  has  passed  through  all  of  the  chairs 
and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  prominent  representatives  thereof.  In  all  of  his 
business  affairs  he  has  displayed  keen  discernment  and  unfaltering  enterprise, 
and  the  years  have  marked  his  progress  along  lines  which  lead  to  success. 


CHARLES  H.  HILL. 


Charles  H.  Hill,  deceased,  well  remembered  as  the  first  mayor  of  Albina  and 
one  of  the  prominent  residents  of  that  part  of  Portland  whose  enterprise  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  upbuilding  and  development  of  that  section,  was  born 
in  Kentucky,  November  14,  1837,  and  in  his  boyhood  days  accompanied  his  par- 
ents on  their  removal  to  Indiana.  He  was  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  when,  in 
1853,  he  became  a  resident  of  Davis  county,  Iowa,  and  in  1858  was  married  in 
that  state  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Rominger,  of  Bloomfield,  Iowa.  They  became 
Oie  parents  of  six  children:  Paschal,  Estes,  Dr.  Elta  Hill  SchnufFer,  Charles, 
Albert  and  George  W.,  all  of  whom  have  figured  prominently  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  Portland. 

Following  his  marriage  Mr.  Hill  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  at 
Council  Bluffs  and  later  conducted  a  similar  enterprise  at  Fort  Smith  and  at 
Carthage,  Missouri.  He  not  only  figured  prominently  in  business  circles  but 
was  also  an  active  factor  in  the  public  life  of  the  communities  and  while  in  Car- 
thage served  in  the  office  of  sheriff.  At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war  his  patri- 
otic spirit  was  aroused  by  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Union,  and  he  enlisted 
in  the  Thirty-second  Iowa  Infantry  with  which  he  served  until  wounded,  his 
injuries  being  so  severe  as  to  cause  him  to  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Hill  continued  in  active  business  in  Fort  Smith,  Aricansas,  until  July, 
1878,  when  he  came  to  Portland  and  was  thereafter  closely  associated  with  the 
development  of  real-estate  interests.  He  made  large  investments  in  property 
and  the  rise  in  value  brought  about  by  its  improvement  and  the  rapid  settlement 
of  different  sections  of  the  city  made  him  in  time  one  of  the  substantial  resi- 
dents of  Portland.  He  was  the  builder  and  owner  of  the  Hill  block  at  the  comer 
of  Williams  avenue  and  Russell  street,  a  handsome  brick  structure  containing 
office  and  lodge  rooms.  He  also  erected  numerous  cottages  and  held  other  pieces 
of  property  in  Upper  and  Lower  Albina.  He  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  that  part  of  the  city.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  discern  the  possibilities  and  to  anticipate  the  future  of  Upper  Albina,  where 
he  purchased  and  developed  considerable  tracts  of  land,  his  investments  proving 
quite  profitable.  He  was  one  of  the  property  owners  who  survived  the  panic  of 
1893  *"d  came  out  in  good  shape  because  "he  always  held  to  the  rule  of  making 
his  property  produce  and  thus  pay  its  own  way. 

Mr.  Hill  was  a  notable  man  in  any  assemblage.  Of  extraordinary  stature, 
he  combined  a  genial  disposition  with  dignified  bearing.  As  the  years  passed  he 
formed  a  large  acquaintance  and  there  were  few  whom  he  met  that  he  did  not 
soon  number  among  his  devoted  friends.  Prominent  in  the  Odd  Fellows  Soci- 
ety, he  was  a  past  grand  of  Industrial  Lodge,  No.  99,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  also  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Phil  Kearney  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  which  was  later  merged  into 
the  George  Wright  Post,  No.  i,  with  which  he  was  connected  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  also  held  membership  in  the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
and  his  life  was  ever  in  harmony  with  his  professions.  Mthough  descended 
from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  parentage,  he  held  to  republican  principles  in  his 
political  views  and  advocacy.  His  extraordinary  stature,  his  firmness  of  pur- 
pose and  his  code  of  business  and  social  honor,  however*  exhibited  his  southern 
descent.    He  always  took  an  active  interest  in  the  political  situation,  both  local 
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and  national,  and  when  Albina  was  created  he  was  its  first  mayor  and  gave  such 
a  public-spirited  and  progressive  administration  that  he  was  reelected  to  the 
office.  He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Portland  water  commission.  He 
took  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Hill  building,  because  of  its  eminence,  af- 
forded him  a  place  to  display  a  large  American  flag,  and  when  the  Oregon  Vol- 
unteers went  to  the  Philippines  he  declared  that  he  would  leave  the  flag  there 
until  the  regiment  should  return  in  victory  and  glory.  He  did  so  and  upon  the 
day  of  the  return  of  the  troops  he  took  down  the  old  banner,  then  tattered  and 
torn,  and  raised  the  new  flag  so  that  Old  Glory  was  seen  continuously  floating 
over  the  Hill  building.  Mr.  Hill  was  also  for  a  number  of  years  a  school  di- 
rector of  Albina  before  the  village  was  taken  into  the  corporation  of  Portland. 
He  was  largely  interested  in  everything  that  pertained  to  the  material,  intellec- 
tual, political  and  moral  progress  of  the  city,  and  his  cooperation  in  movement 
along  those  lines  proved  resultant  and  beneficial  forces. 

He  passed  away  on  the  i8th  of  June,  1903,  and  the  funeral  services  which 
were  held  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  on  Russell  street,  were  participated 
in  by  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  by  the  Grand  Army  veterans 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  thus  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect 
to  one  whom  they  had  long  known  and  honored. 


JAMES  ANDERSON. 


Portland  is  a  monument  to  the  aggregate  endeavor  of  many  enterprising 
business  men.  Merchandising  and  manufacturing,  industrial  enterprise  and  pro- 
fessional activity  have  all  been  features  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  city,  together 
with  its  educational  and  moral  interests.  James  Anderson  of  this  review  is 
especially  deserving  of  mention  as  the  promoter  of  the  Portland  Brick  &  Tile 
Company,  in  the  organization  of  which  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  most  ex- 
tensive brick  industry  in  the  state.  Years  of  continuous  activity  in  business 
have  brought  him  position  among  the  most  prosperous  residents  of  the  city,  per- 
mitting of  his  present  retirement.  He  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  December 
19,  1859,  and  is  a  son  of  James  and  Jessie  (Walker)  Anderson.  The  father,  an 
iron  worker  of  Scotland  came  to  America  in  1865,  settling  in  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  employed  in  the  rolling  mills  imtil  his  death  in  1870.  His  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  William  Walker,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  the  largest  meat  dealer  of 
that  country.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Anderson  occurred  in  Portland  in  October, 
1905. 

Brought  to  America  in  his  infancy,  James  Anderson  spent  his  youthful  days 
in  Youngstown,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools  until  ten  years  of  age, 
when  he  began  work  in  a  rolling  mill.  He  was  thus  employed  until  1878,  when 
he  came  to  Portland  by  emigrant  train,  passing  through  San  Francisco  en  route 
to  the  northwest.  On  reaching  this  city  he  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  as 
a  bricklayer  with  George  Langford  and  in  this  way  became  interested  in  the 
business  with  which  his  destiny  has  been  closely  connected.  When  he  had  ccwn- 
pleted  his  term  of  indenture  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  and  later  as  foreman 
in  a  brick  manufacturing  plant  until  1888,  when  he  began  business  on  his  own 
account  as  a  brick  and  stone  contractor.  He  continued  in  that  field  until  1894 
but  in  the  meantime,  in  1892,  began  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  in  1903  pur- 
chased forty-two  and  a  hsJf  acres  of  land  below  Willamette  Heights.  In  the 
following  year  he  ceased  his  operations  as  a  contractor  and  established  the  Port- 
land Brick  &  Tile  Company,  which  was  incorporated  for  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  As  president  and  general  manager  he  conducted  the  business  until  it 
was  sold  on  the  3d  of  October,  1910,  In  the  meantime  he  had  develc^ed  the 
enterprise  along  substantial  modem  lines,  making  it  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  important  industries  of  this  character  on  the  Pacific  coast.    He  is  also  the 
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owner  of  the  Albina  brickyard,  which  he  established  in  1892  and  which  he  has 
leased  for  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Anderson  resides  at  the  Seward  Hotel.  In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  repub- 
lican and  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  policies.  He  has 
always  taken  keen  interest  in  the  significant  political  questions  of  the  day  but 
has  ever  refused  to  hold  office.  He  belongs  to  the  Elks  lodge,  to  the  Multnomah 
Qub,  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  the  Manufacturers  Association  anfl 
has  been  particularly  helpful  in  the  development  of  trade  conditions  which  are 
factors  in  the  substantial  growth  of  this  city.  In  his  own  life  his  business  activi- 
ties have  balanced  up  with  the  principles  of  truth  and  honor.  He  has  held  to 
no  false  standards  nor  sought  success  at  the  sacrifice  of  others'  interests.  His 
methods  have  always  been  of  a  constructive  character,  looking  to  the  utilization 
of  natural  resources  and  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  trade  conditions  of 
the  present  age.  Starting  out  in  life  for  himself  when  a  lad  of  but  ten  years, 
he  has  justly  won  the  proud  American  title  of  "a  self-made  man." 


JUDGE  DELL  STUART. 

Judge  Dell  Stuart,  who  for  fifteen  years  practiced  at  the  bar  of  Portland, 
became  a  resident  of  this  city  in  1889,  his  position  being  manifest  in  the  extensive 
clientage  accorded  him  and  in  the  importance  :o{  his  work  as  a  counselor  and 
advocate.  He  was  bom  in  Zanesville,  Qlnb,\  iii;  :j849.  He  was,  however,  but  a 
young  lad  when  he  became  a  resident  of  Iowa  and  in  the  schools  of  Sheridan, 
that  state,  he  pursued  his  education.  Following  his  graduation  from  an  academy, 
wherein  he  ccmipleted  his  more  specific  Kterary  course,  he  entered  the  law  office 
of  his  brother  at  Sheridan,  and  after  mastering  many  of  the  principles  of  juris- 
prudence, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870. 

He  at  once  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  there  and  was 
not  long  in  building  up  a  good  business.  No  dreary  novitiate  awaited  him.  He 
proved  his  worth  again  and  again.  In  the  conduct  and  presentation  of  a  case 
he  showed  that  he  was  fully  qualified  to  meet  every  argument  of  the  opposing 
counsel  and  that  he  was  fortified  for  defense  as  well  as  for  attack.  After  prac- 
ticing for  a  time  in  Iowa  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Osceola  and  his 
administration  was  so  pubUc-spirited  and  beneficial  that  he  was  reelected  for  a 
second  term.  He  afterward  became  attorney  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  Company,  which  position  he  held  for  fifteen  years.  Later  he  was  elected 
a  district  judge  of  Iowa  for  two  terms  and  his  record  upon  the  bench  was  in 
harmony  with  his  record  as  a  man  and  citizen,  being  characterized  by  the  utmost 
devotion  to  duty  and  by  a  masterful  grasp  of  every  problem  presented  for  solu- 
tion. He  removed  from  Iowa  to  Portland  in  1889  and  thereafter  continued  to 
practice  in  this  city  until  called  to  his  final  rest. 

Judge  Stuart  was  married  in  1873  to  Miss  Nettie  Harper  and  unto  them 
were  bom  four  children :  Anna,  who  is  the  wife  of  Frank  R.  Kerr,  of  the  firm 
of  Wadhams  &  Kerr  Brothers,  wholesale  grocers  of  Portland,  and  has  two  chil- 
dren, Stuart  and  Frances  Elizabeth ;  Bruce,  who  married  Miss  Clara  Welch,  of 
Albany,  Oregon;  and  Wa)me  and  Delberta,  who  survive  the  father,  together 
with  Mrs.  Stuart. 

After  coming  to  Portland,  Judge  Stuart  had  an  office  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building  and  as  the  years  passed  he  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  bar  of  this  city.  The  success  which  he  attained 
was  due  to  his  own  efforts  and  merits.  His  two  terms  on  the  Iowa  bench  were 
distinguished  by  high  legal  ability.  To  wear  the  ermine  worthily  it  is  but  enough 
that  one  possess  legal  acumen,  is  learned  in  the  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
familiar  with  precedents  and  thoroughly  honest.    Many  men  even  when  thoroughly 
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uprig^ht,  are  wholly  unable  to  divest  themselves  of  prejudice  and  are  uncon- 
sciously warped  in  their  judgments  by  their  own  mental  characteristics  or  educa- 
tional peculiarities.  Judge  Stuart  was  exceptionally  free  from  all  judicial  vice. 
His  varied  legal  learning  and  wide  experience  in  the  courts,  the  patient  care  with 
which  he  ascertained  all  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  every  case  which  came  before 
him,  gave  his  decisions  a  solidity  and  exhaustiveness  from  which  no  members  of 
the  bar  could  take  exception.  In  practice,  too,  he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
all  the  points  in  the  case  and  his  analyses  thereof  were  dear  and  exhaustive.  It 
was  thus  that  he  won  a  leading  position  among  Portland's  lawyers. 

Moreover,  he  was  prominent  in  fraternal  circles,  holding  membership  with 
the  Masons,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  other  societies,  the  beneficent  principles 
of  which  found  exemplification  in  his  life.  He  endeavored  at  all  times  to  act 
fairly  and  deal  justly  with  his  fellowmen  and  when  death  called  him  on  the  29th 
of  July,  1905,  there  were  heard  only  expressions  of  favorable  regret  concerning 
him. 


RT.  REV.  JAMES  RAUW,  V.  G. 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Rauw,  who  since  September,  1908,  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Joseph's  German  Catholic  church  of  Portland,  was  bom  in  Roch- 
erath,  in  the  Rhine  province  of  Germany,  March  27,  1854,  and  is  a  son  of  John 
Nicholas  and  Anna  Catherine  (Welsch)  Rauw,  who  were  farming  people  of  that 
land.  After  completing  his  elementary  education  at  the  schools  near  his  home. 
Father  Rauw  entered  upon  a  classical  course  at  Miinstereifel,  which  course  em- 
braced seven  years  of  study.  Following  its  completion  he  spent  one  year  in 
study  at  Bastogne,  Belgium,  and  in  1879  entered  the  American  College  at  Lau- 
vain,  Belgium,  a  college  especially  conducted  to  educate  Americans  or  those  who 
wished  to  prepare  for  service  in  the  priesthood  in  America.  This  last  course 
embraced  three  years  of  study  and  when  it  was  finished  Father  Rauw  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  on  the  25th  of  March,  1882.  He  returned  to  his  home 
for  a  few  months'  visit  with  his  parents  and  then  sailed  for  America. 

Making  his  way  direct  to  Portland,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant 
priest  at  the  old  Cathedral,  there  remaining  for  three  months,  and  in  February, 
1883,  he  was  given  charge  of  his  first  church,  becoming  rector  of  St.  John's 
Cathedral  at  Oregon  City.  There  he  labored  continuously  until  July,  1888  when, 
because  of  ill  health,  he  was  relieved  of  the  arduous  duties  of  the  pastorate  and 
appointed  chaplain  to  St.  Mary's  Academy.  While  serving  as  rector  of  St. 
John's  church  at  Ofegon  City  he  organized  the  St.  John's  parochial  school,  which 
was  the  first  school  under  Catholic  jurisdiction  at  that  place. 

Father  Rauw  continued  as  chaplain  at  St.  Mary's  Academy  for  four  years 
and  on  the  expiration  of  that  period,  in  1892,  came  to  Portland  as  rector  of 
St.  Joseph's  church.  He  continued  his  labors  here  from  1892  until  September, 
1900,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  St.  Paul's  church  in  St.  Paul,  Oregon. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  churches  built  in  the  Oregon  diocese,  it  being  erected 
in  1846.  He  spent  eight  years  there,  during  which  time  he  completely  renovated 
the  old  brick  house  of  worship  and  other  church  property,  the  work  being  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  all  of  which  was  raised 
by  hard  work  upon  the  part  of  Father  Rauw  and  other  workers  in  the  church. 
In  September,  1908,  he  again  became  pastor  of  the  St.  Joseph's  German  Catho- 
lic church,  which  is  located  on  Fifteenth  street  in  Portland  and  which  he  had 
previously  served  for  eight  years. 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Rauw,  Vicar  General  and  Protonotary  Apostolic,  is  one  of 
the  best  beloved  priests  in  the  northwest  and  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  clergy- 
men of  the  archdiocese,  whose  term  of  missionary  service  goes  back  to  the  days 
of  the  first  archbishop  of  Oregon.  He  was  appointed  vicar  general  of  the  arch- 
diocese in  1906,  succeeding  in  that  position  the  late  Mgr.  Blanchet.    In  1907  he 
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celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  By 
a  papal  brief,  dated  May  23,  1908,  Father  Rauw  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  pro- 
tonotary  apostolic.  The  announcement,  however,  was  not  made  tmtil  a  month 
later,  during  the  celebration  of  Archbishop  Christie's  tenth  anniversary  in  the 
episcopate.  The  promotion  of  Father  Rauw  was  received  with  a  spirit  of  gen- 
eral rejoicing  by  his  brother  priests  and  the  people  among  whom  he  labored  and 
by  whom  he  is  held  in  the  highest  reverence. 


MICHAEL  BOYHAN. 


Michael  Boyhan,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  fish  and  oyster  business  in  Van- 
couver, was  bom  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  Ireland,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1849.  He  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty  years  when  he  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  America,  landing  at  New  York  on  the  8th  of  May,  1869.  He  went  from  that 
city  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  he  worked  for  seven  years  for  Oliver 
Oakes  Ames,  a  manufacturer  and  railroad  man  of  prominence.  When  Mr. 
Ames  died  Mr.  Boyhan  was  one  of  six  men  who  were  chosen  to  act  as  pallbear- 
ers and  carried  the  remains  three  miles  to  the  cemetery.  After  the  death  of  his 
employer  Mr.  Boyan  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army  as  a  musician,  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1875.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty-first  Infantry  band 
and  served  for  five  years,  during  which  period  he  was  located  at  Vancouver  Bar- 
racks. It  was  this  that  brought  him  to  the  Pacific  northwest  and,  pleased  with 
the  country,  he  has  continued  to  reside  here.  After  leaving  the  army  he  went 
to  Astoria,  Oregon,  where  he  remained  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  then  returned 
to  Vancouver  where  he  engaged  in  the  retail  liquor  business,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued successfully  for  twenty-six  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he 
sold  out  and  established  a  confectionery  store  at  the  end  of  the  main  street  car 
line,  erecting  the  first  building  in  that  locality.  Two  years  later  he  disposed  of 
that  business  and  opened  a  fish  and  oyster  store  which  he  is  now  conducting.  In 
this  connection  he  has  built  up  a  large  trade  and  the  business  is  now  one  of  the 
paying  commercial  enterprises  of  the  city. 

Before  Vancouver  had  a  policeman  Mr.  Boyhan  put  the  first  man  on  the  force 
for  police  duty  and  had  himself  to  go  around  and  collect  the  officer's  salary  from 
the  business  men  of  the  city  whose  interests  were  protected.  He  has  been  promi- 
nent in  democratic  politics  from  an  early  day  and  is  active  in  the  work  of  the 
party  at  the  present  time. 


JOHN  HARVEY. 

The  bard  of  Avon  has  said: 

"Thou  knowest  'tis  common,  all  who  live  must  die, 

Passing  through  nature  to  eternity," 
but  the  removal  of  one  respected  and  loved  cannot  but  bring  the  deepest  felt 
r^^t  and  sorrow.  So  widely  and  favorably  was  John  Harvey  known  in  Van- 
couver that  the  news  of  his  sudden  taking  off,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1910, 
brought  a  sense  of  personal  bereavement  to  almost  every  household.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  popular  residents  of  this  city,  long  an  active 
factor  in  business  circles  in  Qarke  county,  and  his  pleasing  personal  qualities 
gained  him  the  highest  regard.  Many  of  the  sons  of  Canada  have  crossed 
the  border  to  enjoy  business  opportunities  in  the  United  States,  where  com- 
petition IS  greater  but  where  advancement  is  more  quickly  secured.  Among 
this  number  was  John  Harvey,  who  was  born  at  Kincardine,  in  Bruce  county, 
province  of  Ontario,  December  17,  i860.  His  grandparents  were  Christopher 
and  Catherine  (Spencer)  Harvey.  His  ^andmother  in  the  maternal  line  knew 
and  went  to  school  with  Dr.  McLoughlin  in  the  town  of  Stumness,  Scotland. 
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Mr.  Harvey,  of  this  review,  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  town  and 
after  leaving  school  learned  the  blacksmith  trade,  which  he  followed  for  ten 
years.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1890,  he  arrived  in  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he 
looked  about  in  search  of  a  favorable  business  opening,  and  on  the  ist  of 
June  of  that  year  he  came  to  Vancouver.  Here  he  worked  in  a  sawmill,  where 
he  was  employed  for  four  years,  and  in  1894  he  went  to  the  north  end  of  Qarke 
county  in  the  government  survey.  Later  he  returned  to  Portland,  where  he 
remained  until  March  i,  1895,  when  he  again  came  to  Vancouver  and  for 
seven  years  thereafter  occupied  a  position  at  the  electric  light  station.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  joined  his  brother,  Joseph  R.  Harvey,  and  A.  C.  Chumasero 
in  building  the  new  electric  light  station  at  the  foot  of  Eighth  street,  operat- 
ing it  successfully  for  three  years,  when  they  sold  out  to  the  Portland  Gen- 
eral Electric  G>mpany,  now  the  Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Harvey  retired  from  active  business  and  erected  the  present 
beautiful  family  residence  on  Main  and  Eleventh  streets.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Harvey  Mill  G)mpany  of  Vancouver, 
of  which  he  was  the  treasurer  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  business  he  dis- 
played sound  judgment  and  keen  sagacity  which  resulted  in  the  practical  man- 
agement of  his  interests,  followed  by  the  attainment  of  substantial  success. 

Mr.  Harvey  was  married  February  5,  1896,  to  Miss  Martha  McCann,  of 
Clarke  county,  Washington,  a  daughter  of  Dudley  and  Joanna  McCann,  who 
came  to  Vancouver  in  1866  from  Jefferson  county,  Illinois.  There  are  three 
children,  Joseph  Oscar,  John  Hamilton  and  Joanna  Catherine,  who  are  all  at 
home. 

As  a  Mason  Mr.  Harvey  was  a  member  of  the  Washington  Lodge,  No.  4, 
A'.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Vancouver  Chapter,  No.  9,  R.  A.  M. ;  Vancouver  Commandcry, 
No.  10,  K.  T. ;  and  also  belonged  to  Afifi  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  of  Ta- 
coma.  At  his  demise  the  Masons  took  charge  of  the  funeral,  conducting  the 
last  rites  over  the  loved  brother  of  the  order. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  October  he  was  with  Colonel  Munday  at  a 
point  a  little  north  of  Felida.  The  latter  was  pointing  out  to  Mr.  Harvey  the 
dividing  line  between  two  farms.  They  were  standing  on  the  railroad  tracks 
when  they  saw  a  train  approaching.  They  moved  to  the  other  track  where 
they  stood  talking,  when  Mr.  Munday  observed  that  the  Shasta  Limited  was  al- 
most upoA  them.  He  jumped  from  the  track,  grasping  Mr.  Harvey  at  the 
same  time,  pulling  him  away  from  the  engine,  but  the  first  car  caught  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  death  resulted  from  the  accident.  The  suddenness  of  his 
demise  was  a  great  shock  to  the  community  for  he  was  strongly  intrenched  in 
the  regard  and  friendship  of  his  fellow  townsmen  and  many  others  through- 
out Qarke  county. 

There  had  never  been  an  esoteric  chapter  in  his  life  history;  on  the  con- 
trary he  always  conducted  his  business  interests  above  board,  and  the  honesty 
of  his  methods,  as  well  as  his  activity,  were  ever  features  in  his  prosperity. 
In  other  relations  of  life  he  also  measured  up  to  a  hi^h  standard  of  honor- 
able, upright  manhood. 


FRANK  F.  GILTNER. 


Frank  F.  Giltner,  filling  the  position  of  deputy  sheriff  of  Multnomah 
county,  was  bom  in  Northumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  April  29,  185Q, 
his  birth  place  being  the  town  of  Turbottsville.  His  parents  were  T>r.  J.  S. 
and  Martha  M.  Giltner,  of  whom  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
The  family  came  to  Oreeron  in  1866,  arriving  in  Portland  in  the  month  of  June 
and  Frank  F.  Giltner,  then  a  little  lad  of  seven  years,  pursued  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Portland  for  a  time,  while  in  1877  he  went  to  the  east 
and  attended  the  Hopkins  grammar  school  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  for  a 
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year.  His  preparatory  course  completed,  he  entered  Yale  University  in  1878 
and  devoted  two  years  to  the  literary  course,  thus  being  qualified  by  a  liberal 
education  for  the  active  and  responsible  duties  of  business  life. 

On  his  return  to  Portland  Mr.  Giltner  entered  the  employ  of  the  Portland 
Cable  Railway  Company  as  a  conductor  and  served  with  that  company  and  its 
successor  for  fourteen  years  and  ten  months.  He  resigned  his  position  in 
1906  to  become  deputy  sheriff  under  R.  L.  Stevens  and  has  acted  in  that  capac- 
ity to  the  present  date. 

In  November,  1891,  in  Portland,  Mr.  Giltner  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Louise  Scheurer,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Scheurer  of  Portland. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giltner  reside  at  No.  247  Tenth  street.  He  has  always  been 
active  in  the  interests  of  the  republican  party  and  is  a  stalwart  advocate  of  its 
principles.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  is  well 
entrenched  in  the  regard  of  his  fellow  citizens  among  whom  he  has  lived  for 
forty-four  years.  He  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  outdoor  sports,  especially  in 
hunting  and  fishing. 


GUSTAVE  J.  BURKHARDT. 

Gustave  J.  Burkhardt,  the  leading  florist  of  Nob  Hill,  whose  store  and 
greenhouses  are  located  at  112  Twenty-third  street,  in  Portland,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  this  business  here  since  1883,  and  during  that  period  his  enterprising 
spirit,  close  attention  to  business  and  reliable  methods  have  secured  for  him 
a  constantly  growing  patronage.  Switzerland  claims  him  among  her  native 
sons,  his  birth  having  there  occurred  May  8,  1848,  his  parents  being  John  Bap- 
tist and  Mary  (MuUebach)  Burkhardt,  also  natives  of  Switzerland,  although 
the  paternal  great-grandfather  of  our  subject  was  a  native  of  Germany. 

Gustave  J.  Burkhardt  spent  his  youthful  days  in  the  land  of  the  Alps  and 
pursued  his  education  there.  In  1872  the  Burkhardt  family,  consisting  of 
father,  mother,  three  sons  and  several  daughters,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  Gustave  J.  Burkhardt  had  previously  learned  the  baker's  trade  in  his 
native  land,  but  did  not  follow  it  after  coming  to  America.  The  family  set- 
tled in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  for  ten  years,  from  1872  until  1882,  they 
engaged  in  operating  a  dairy  farm,  which  at  that  time  was  located  outside  the 
corporation  limits  but  is  now  included  within  the  boundary  line  of  Nashville, 
owing  to  the  growth  of  the  city.  After  a  residence  of  ten  years  upon  that  farm 
the  health  of  Mrs.  Mary  Burkhardt  began  to  fail  and,  learning  of  the  salu- 
brious climate  of  Oregon,  the  family  decided  to  come  to  the  west  and  make 
this  state  their  future  home,  hoping  that  the  mother  might  be  benefited  there- 
by. They  journeyed  by  rail  to  San  Francisco  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Port- 
land. They  had  delayed,  however,  too  long  in  deciding  to  come  west,  as  about 
two  months  after  their  arrival  here  Mrs.  Burkhardt  passed  away,  her  death 
occurring  upon  a  farm  near  Salem,  Oregon,  where  the  family  lived  for  a  short 
time.  A  removal  was  then  made  to  Portland,  where  Mr.  Burkhardt  continued 
to  make  his  home  until  his  demise  in  1892. 

A  resident  of  Portland  since  1883,  Gustave  J.  Burkhardt  in  that  year  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  brother  Alfred  C.  F.  Burkhardt  and  they  established 
a  small  florist  business,  almost  upon  the  site  where  he  now  has  his  extensive 
business  interests.  At  that  time,  however,  this  section  of  the  city  had  not  been 
divided  into  streets.  It  was  all  fields  or  woods  and  few  anticipated  that  it 
would  one  day  be  the  center  of  a  most  populous  district.  The  business  was  es- 
tablished under  the  name  of  Burkhardt  Brothers  and  was  so  continued  until 
^905,  when  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  each  conducting  a  separate  establish- 
ment.    For  almost  thirty  years  Gustave  J.  Burkhardt  has  continued  in  busi- 
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ness  as  a  florist,  practically  in  the  same  locaticm,  and  through  that  period  has 
witnessed  the  growth  of  Portland  from  a  small  city  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, thriving  and  progressive  metropolitan  centers  of  the  northwest  His  busi- 
ness has  developed  with  the  growth  of  Portland  and  he  now  owns  three  lots, 
covering  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  one  hundred  feet.  Upon  these  are  lo- 
cated his  store  room,  office  and  greenhouses.  He  has  five  different  depart- 
ments in  the  greenhouses  under  eleven  thousand  feet  of  glass.  His  greenhouses 
are  strictly  modern  and  are  heated  with  a  hot  water  system.  While  doing  a 
general  florist  business,  he  makes  a  speciality  of  funeral  work  and  also  takes 
contracts  for  landscape  gardening.  He  has  promptly  executed  carefully  formu- 
lated plans,  has  given  undivided  attention  to  his  business  and  has  made  con- 
tinuous progress  therein.  However,  he  attributes  not  a  little  of  his  success  to 
the  assistance  of  his  wife,  for  Mrs.  Burkhardt  is  also  a  practical  florist  and  can 
always  be  found  busily  engaged  in  attending  to  the  interests  of  the  store  room 
or  greenhouses. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burkhardt  were  married  in  Portland  in  1889.  The  lady 
in  her  maidenhood  was  Miss  Catherine  Yennie  and  she,  too,  was  bom  in  Swit- 
zerland, a  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Magdalena  (Luchsinger)  Yennie.  Her  par- 
ents never  came  to  America  spending  their  entire  lives  in  their  native  country. 
Mrs.  Burkhardt  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1883  and  lived  for  four  and  a  half 
years  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  coming  to  Portland  in  1888.  Three  children  have  been 
bom  of  this  marriage:  Magdalena  and  Helen,  both  at  home;  and  Edna  Cath- 
erine, who  died  in  July,  1^)8,  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  parents  are  botfi 
members  of  the  First  Congregational  church  and  are  well  known  here,  their 
acquaintance  constantly  broadening  through  their  social  and  business  relations. 


OSSIAN  FRANKLIN  PAXTON. 

In  no  profession  does  advancement  depend  more  entirely  upon  individual 
effort  than  in  the  law.  Close  application,  keen  anaylsis,  dear  mental  perception 
and  a  most  careful  preparation  are  indispensable  elements  in  the  life  of  every 
man  who  attempts  to  gain  prominence  in  this  arduous  and  difficult  calling.  That 
Mr.  Paxton  was  lacking  in  none  of  these  requisite  qualifications  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  he  came  to  be  numbered  with  the  most  capable  corporation  lawyers 
of  Portland,  known  throughout  the  entire  Pacific  coast  country  and  even  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  by  reason  of  the  ability  which  he  displayed  in  mastering 
the  intricate  problems  of  jurisprudence.  His  unremitting  attention  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties — and  it  was  well  known  that  his  devotion  to  his  clients'  interests 
was  proverbial — ^was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  his  demise. 

Mr.  Paxton  was  bom  at  Albany,  Oregon,  January  4,  1858,  and  in  his  youthful 
days  became  a  resident  of  Portland,  where,  continuing  his  education  in  the 
public  schools,  he  was  graduated  ivom  the  high  school  with  the  class  of  1878, 
completing  the  course  in  two  years.  He  ever  maintained  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  public  education  and  for  a  time  was  president  of  the  high  school  alumni' 
association.  On  putting  aside  his  text-books  he  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  private  secretary  in  the  office  of  Governor  Thayer,  and  it  was  while  acting 
in  that  capacity  that  he  gained  his  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  law.  Attracted 
to  the  profession  and  believing  that  his  native  talents  would  enable  him  to  win 
success  in  practice,  he  began  preparation  for  the  bar.  Not  having  the  means 
which  would  enable  him  to  pursue  a  collegiate  course  in  law,  he  continued  his 
studies  under  the  direction  of  Portland  lawyers,  closely  applying  himself  to  the 
mastery  of  the  principles  of  jurispmdence.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880 
and  the  years  which  followed  to  the  time  of  his  death  marked  his  continuous 
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progress.  He  possessed  perhaps  few  of  those  dazzling,  meteoric  qualities  which 
hold  the  attention  and  rivet  the  gaze  for  the  moment;  his  were  rather  those 
which  shone  with  a  steady  light,  their  continuity  proving  their  enduring  powers. 
He  was  patiently  persevering,  most  careful  and  painstaking  in  his  preparation 
of  cases  and  his  thoroughness  brought  him  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter  and 
enabled  him  to  successfully  defend  every  point  of  his  position.  While  he  entered 
upon  the  general  practice  of  law,  as  the  years  passed  he  confined  his  attention 
more  and  more  largely  to  civil  law  and  eventually  concentrated  his  energies  upon 
corporation  practice. 

His  official  connection  with  the  street  railways  of  Portland  began  in  1894, 
in  which  year  he  received  appointment  to  the  position  of  receiver  for  the  Portland 
Consolidated  Street  Railway  Company.  Prior  to  that  time  he  held  a  close  relation 
to  the  traction  lines  of  this  city,  for  which  he  drew  up  by-laws  and  other  legal 
papers.  From  1894.  until  1896  he  was  general  counsel  for  the  Portland  Con- 
solidated Railway  Company  and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Portland  Railway  Company,  a  position  which  he  held  until  the  city  lines  were 
consolidated  in  1904.  He  then  became  associate  counsel  for  the  Portland  Con- 
solidated Railway  Company  and  the  following  year  was  made  general  counsel. 
With  the  change  of  the  name  of  the  Portland  Consolidated  Railway  Company  to 
the  Portland  Railway  Company  in  1905  he  retained  his  position  as  general 
counsel  for  the  corporation.  He  was  also  vice  president  of  the  Oregon  & 
Southwestern  Railroad  and  his  opinions  concerning  railway  law  and  the  law  of 
corporation  bearing  upon  railway  organization  and  management  came  to  be 
largely  accepted  as  authority  by  members  of  the  bar  of  the  northwest.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  practicing  as  a  senior  attorney  in  the  law  firm  of 
Paxton,  Beach  &  Simon. 

Almost  from  the  time  he  attained  his  majority  Mr.  Paxton  was  regarded  as 
a  leading  figure  in  political  circles  and  his  opinions  carried  weight  in  the  cotmcils 
of  the  republican  party,  the  principles  of  which  he  stanchly  indorsed.  In  1882 
he  was  elected  county  school  superintendent  and  the  same  year  was  appointed 
attorney  for  the  state  board  of  land  commissioners.  In  1892  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  his  district  in  the  legislature  and  indorsement  of  his  first  term's  service 
came  to  him  in  his  reelection  in  1894.  He  thus  represented  his  district  in  the 
l^slative  councils  of  the  commonwealth  for  four  years  and  gave  to  each  ques- 
tion which  came  up  for  settlement  his  careful  consideration.  In  1896  he  was 
nominated  on  the  republican  ticket  for  the  office  of  state  senator  but  withdrew 
before  the  election.    In  1900  he  was  presidential  elector  on  the  republican  ticket. 

Mr.  Paxton  also  figured  prominently  in  social  circles  in  Portland,  being  a 
leading  member  of  the  more  important  clubs,  including  the  Arlington,  Conmier- 
cial  and  Waverly  Golf  Clubs.  For  a  long  period  he  and  his  wife  resided  at  the 
Hotel  Portland.  About  ten  years  prior  to  his  demise  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Wade,  a  resident  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  is  survived  by  his  wife,  mother  and 
four  sisters :  Mrs.  Eve  Lorilard,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Williams,  Mrs.  John  Campbell,  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Luders. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Paxton  occurred  on  the  8th  of  August,  1906,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  deep  and  sincere  regret  throughout  the  entire  Pacific  coast  country, 
where  his  professional  ability  and  his  many  remarkable  personal  qualities  had 
won  him  renown  and  high  regard.  He  was  justly  accotmted  one  of  the  most 
prominent  corporation  lawyers  in  the  northwest.  The  Oregonian  said  of  him 
editorially:  **Or^on  has  sustained  a  distinct  loss  in  the  death  of  O.  F.  Paxton. 
He  was  a  well  equipped  lawyer,  had  uncommon  industry  and  a  good  grasp  of 
big  business  matters  which  stood  him  well  in  hand  as  counsel  for  corporations 
that  figured  large  in  this  community.  He  served  Multnomah  county  well  as  a 
member  of  legislature  for  two  terms  and  while  he  was  not  conspicuously  bril- 
liant, he  was  useful  and  clean.  In  an  age  of  selfishness  in  public  matters  he  held 
to  high  ideals.    His  most  valuable  assets  were  common  sense  and  integrity.    He 
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spelled  success,  yet  was  not  turned  by  it  from  a  certain  cordiality  of  planner 
that  made  and  kept  him  popular  with  all  associates.  The  genuine  suavity  that 
marked  his  movement  among  men  bespdce  his  warmheartedness  toward  the 
world." 


DAVID  CRUICKSHANK  LEWIS. 

The  name  of  David  Cruickshank  Lewis  is  connected  with  the  pioneer  his- 
tory of  Portland  and  with  events  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  northwest.  He  was  bom  in  St.  Mary,  Georgia,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
181 7.  His  early  American  ancestors  came  with  William  Penn  to  the  new 
world,  David  C.  Lewis  being  a  representative  of  that  branch  of  the  family  that 
settled  in  Georgia.  He  afterward  returned  to  Pennsylvania  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, and  in  early  manhood  he  married  Rebecca  Mendenhall,  who  was  bom 
in  Ohio  on  the  nth  of  October,  I813.  She  was  of  Carolina  Quaker  lineage,  the 
family,  however,  having  left  the  south  and  removed  to  Ohio  that  they  mig^t 
abide  in  a  district  where  slavery  did  not  exist.  She  was  connected  with  the 
Harlan  family  of  North  Carolina,  who  were  early  colonists  of  that  state,  their 
home  being  not  far  from  Greensboro  where  was  heard  the  boom  of  the  can- 
non at  the  battle  of  Guilford.  The  teachings  of  the  Quakers  were  adverse  to 
military  strife,  preventing  the  family  from  taking  part  in  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  March,  1841,  tiiat  Mr.  Lewis  was  married  to  Rebecca 
Mendenhall  and  they  established  their  home  in  Randolph  county,  Indiana.  On 
the  ist  of  April,  1850,  he  left  home,  attracted  by  the  opportunities  that  were 
offered  on  the  Pacific  coast  following  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  arrived  in  Portland  and  after  a  brief  period  went  to 
California,  where  in  1855  he  was  joined  by  his  family,  who  had  come  out  to 
the  coast  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Morton,  long  a  resident  of  Portland.  Mrs. 
Lewis  and  her  little  daughter  Anna,  now  Mrs.  Anna  Mary  Elizabeth  Mann, 
their  only  child,  made  the  trip  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama  on  one  of  the 
first  passenger  trains  crossing  the  isthmus.  It  was  at  best  a  long  and  tedious 
journey  by  water  and  by  land  ere  their  destination  was  reached,  the  mode  of 
travel  providing  few  of  the  conveniences  which  now  promote  the  comforts 
of  the  tourists.  The  number  of  passengers  that  disembarked  on  the  isthmus 
was  so  great  that  the  train  had  to  be  taken  across  in  sections.  In  New  York, 
Mrs.  Lewis  and  her  little  dau^ter  boarded  the  George  Law,  later  called  the 
Central  Almerica,  which  was  afterward  burned.  At  length  they  reached  their 
destination  in  safety,  joining  the  husband  and  father  and  from  1855  ^^^  ^^5^ 
they  resided  at  Crescent  Qty,  California.  Mr.  Lewis  was  among  those  who  es- 
tablished at  that  point  a  port  for  southern  Oregon,  it  being  the  line  of  main 
travel  before  the  building  of  the  railroads.  Mr.  Lewis  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  meeting  to  establish  this  port  and  changed  the  name  of  the  place  which  had 
hitherto  been  called  Pelican  Bay  to  Crescent  City.  Like  most  of  the  pioneers, 
his  business  activities  were  varied.  Many  were  the  duties  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  early  settler  who  must  at  all  times  adapt  himself  to  the  occasion  and 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  A  civil  engineer  by  profession,  Mr.  Lewis 
engaged  in  surveying  and  also  served  as  postmaster  at  Crescent  City,  likewise 
filled  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  was  afterward  county  judge.  The 
family  were  living  in  Crescent  City  at  the  time  of  the  Rogue  river  war,  when 
all  the  settlers  of  the  region  armed  for  defense  against  the  Indians.  At  the 
near-by  settlement  of  Gold  Beach  more  than  twenty  people  were  massacred 
and  at  one  time  the  cry  of  "The  Indians  are  coming!"  was  heard  at  Crescent 
City,  but  the  alarm  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
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In  1858,  after  the  Indians  had  been  quieted,  rendering  residence  in  the 
mountains  safe,  Mr.  Lewis  removed  with  his  family  to  the  mining  regions, 
where  he  remained  until  1864.  In  that  year  he  returned  to  Portland,  where 
he  engaged  in  surveying  until  appointed  chief  engineer  of  what  is  now  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  which  connection  he  made  the  survey  of  the  rail- 
way line  that  extends  along  Fourth  street.  About  the  same  time  a  rival  line 
was  attempting  to  locate  a  road  on  the  east  side  and  the  work  was  ultimately 
accomplished,  the  line  being  called  the  Oregon  Central  and  afterward  the  Ore- 
gon &  California,  but  Mr.  Lewis  prosecuted  his  work  so  vigorously  that  the 
line  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  was  completed  first.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Mrs.  Lewis  turned  the  first  shovel  of  dirt  for  the  road, 
and  thus  did  the  first  actual  work  in  connection  with  the  railway  system  of  Ore- 
gon. After  Ben  HoUaday  took  charge  of  the  Southern  Pacific  interests  Mr. 
Lewis  became  connected  with  the  Northern  Pacific  land  office  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  his  duties  calling  him  much  of  the  time  to  Tacoma  and  later 
to  Cheney,  although  he  ever  regarded  Portland  as  his  home,  and  when  his 
health  failed  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  position  he  returned  to  this 
city,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  9th 
of  June,  1888.  His  wife  survived  him  for  about  thirteen  years,  passing  away 
on  the  31st  of  August,  1901. 

Throughout  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Portland  Mr.  Lewis  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  city.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  council  for  some  time,  exercising  his  official  preroga- 
tive in  support  of  many  measures  which  he  deemed  of  public  benefit.  He  was 
a  member  at  the  time  when  the  question  of  the  park  blocks  was  settled.  With 
keener  insight  than  many  possessed,  he  recc^ized  the  value  of  the  parkway 
system  to  the  growing  city  and  at  that  time  could  have  purchased  the  blocks 
for  fifty  thousand  dollars,  but  the  more  conservative  element  that  did  not  an- 
ticipate Portland's  growth  opposed  him  in  this.  Had  the  course  he  advocated 
been  adopted  the  city  would  have  been  saved  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Later 
he  filled  the  office  of  police  judge.  He  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the 
pioneer  residents  of  Portland  and  his  name  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
builder  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 


LARS  C.  HENRICHSEN. 

The  United  States  has  been  aptly  termed  the  "melting  pot,"  in  which  is 
wrought  the  fusion  of  all  nationalities  into  an  American  citizenship  that  is 
strong  and  dominating  in  its  elements,  ambitious  in  its  purposes,  forceful  in  its 
accomplishments.  The  little  kingdom  of  Denmark  has  not  been  behind  other 
nations  in  sending  into  foreign  lands  those  who  have  been  influential  in  mold- 
ing the  development  and  promoting  the  progress  of  the  communities  with  which 
they  have  become  allied.  Among  this  number  is  Lars  C.  Henrichsen,  now 
classed  with  the  energetic,  far-sighted  and  successful  business  men  of  Port- 
land, where,  as  president  of  the  Lars  C.  Henrichsen  Company,  he  is  conduct- 
ing one  of  the  leading  jewelry  establishments  of  the  city.  He  was  bom  near 
Varde,  Jutland,  Denmark,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1839.  His  father  was  also 
a  native  of  that  locality  and  represented  a  family  identified  for  many  years 
with  the  agricultural  interests  of  Jutland.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  place  called 
Noberg,  and  there  both  he  and  his  wife  continued  their  residence  until  called 
to  their  final  rest.  Their  family  numbered  nine  children,  of  whom  five  became 
residents  of  Oregon.  The  first  to  arrive  was  Niels,  who  in  1857  engaged  in 
cabinet  making  at  Vancouver,  whence  he  afterward  removed  to  the  vicinity 
of  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  and  there  engaged  in  the  flour  mill  business  until 
he  suffered  death  by  accident.     J.  J.  Henrichsen,  the  second  brother,  died  in 
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Vancouver  in  December,  1902.  Jep  probably  died  in  Wisconsin.  The  sister 
Anna  became  the  wife  of  Captain  John  Brown  of  the  life-saving  station  on 
Shoal  Water  bay,  who  died  recently. 

Lars  C.  Henrichsen  spent  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  life  at  Noberg,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  laid  the  foundation  for  future  success  in  a  thorou|^  edu- 
cation. Starting  out  in  the  world  on  his  own  account,  he  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  watchmaker's  trade  at  Apenrade,  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years.  He  was  afterward  for  eighteen  months  engaged  in 
work  at  his  trade  in  Sonderborg,  also  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  but  the  favorable 
reputation  which  he  heard  concerning  the  business  opportunities  in  America 
made  him  discontented  with  the  more  limited  advantages  of  that  country  and 
in  i860  he  started  for  Hamburg,  to  him  the  gateway  to  the  new  world.  In 
October  of  that  year,  as'  a  passenger  on  the  ship  Dan,  he  sailed  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  voyage  was  to  be  made  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  but  upon  arriving 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  the  vessel  was  foimd  to  be  so  badly  dam- 
aged by  the  storms  through  which  she  had  passed  that  the  captain  decided  to 
put  into  Montevideo  for  repairs.  This  delay  made  Mr.  Henrichsen  a  resident 
of  that  city  for  four  and  a  half  months,  but  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
employment  as  a  watchmaker,  so  that  the  time  did  not  hang  heavy  upon  his 
hands  and  his  labors  brought  to  him  a  substantial  financial  return.  When  the 
necessary  repair  work  on  the  Dan  was  completed  he  once  more  embarked  with 
San  Francisco  as  his  destination,  reaching  that  port  on  the  25th  of  September, 
1 86 1.  It  lacked  about  twenty-one  days  of  an  entire  year  from  the  time  he  had 
sailed  from  Hamburg.  However  never  for  a  moment  did  Mr.  Henrichsen 
waver  in  his  determination  to  seek  his  fortune  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  but  pro- 
ceeded northward  by  way  of  the  water  route  to  Astoria,  and  thence  by  the 
river  to  Portland,  to  become  identified  with  the  city  which  has  now  for  almost 
a  half  century  been  his  home. 

Mr.  Henrichsen  entered  Portland's  business  circles  as  an  employe  in  the 
jewelry  store  of  George  Collier  Robbins.  Trade,  however,  was  largely  at  a 
standstill  during  that  winter,  and  hoping  to  obtain  better  advantages  else- 
where, Mr.  Henrichsen  established  a  store  in  Vancouver,  Washington,  where 
he  remained  for  eighteen  months.  In  that  time,  however,  he  became  convinced 
that  Portland  was  the  better  city,  and  returning  to  the  Sunset  state  he  spent 
the  succeeding  three  and  a  half  years  in  the  employ  of  Jacob  Cohen.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  with  the  capital  which  he  had  acquired  through  his  industry 
and  careful  expenditure,  he  purchased  the  business  and  in  1869  embarked  in- 
dependently in  merchandising  at  No.  149  Front  street,  as  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Lars  C.  Henrichsen  &  Company.  His  associate  in  business  was  Gus- 
tav  Hansen,  whose  interest  he  purchased  five  years  later,  at  which  time  he 
removed  to  No.  149  First  street.  Sometime  afterward  he  admitted  H.  Green- 
berg  to  a  partnership  that  lasted  for  seven  years,  after  which  he  was  again  alone 
until  he  incorporated  the  Lars  C.  Henrichsen  Company  on  the  Sth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1896.  He  became  president  of  this  company,  with  E.  O.  Mattem  as  sec- 
retary and  Mrs.  W.  F.  McKibben  as  treasurer.  In  1895  a  removal  was  made 
to  284  Washington  street,  and  throughout  the  intervening  years  the  Henrich- 
sen jewelry  and  optical  establishment  has  been  regarded  not  only  as  one  of 
the  leading  enterprises  in  this  line  in  Portland  but  also  in  the  entire  north- 
west. 

In  1896  the  business  was  incorporated  as  the  L.  C.  Henrichsen  Company, 
and  aside  from  the  large  local  patronage  received,  the  house  enjoys  an  extensive 
wholesale  trade  that  extends  to  various  points  in  the  northwest.  The  optical 
department  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Mattem,  who  is  an  ex- 
pert in  this  line,  having  graduated  from  the  Bradley  Horological  and  Opthal- 
mic  College  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  after  which  he  had  broad  practical  experience 
in  San  Francisco  before  coming  to  Portland.  The  jewelry  department  is  most 
complete  and  contains  a  splendidly  selected  line  of  both  domestic  and  impcwted 
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goods,  the  markets  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  world  being  searched  for  that 
which  is  novel,  attractive  and  beautiful  in  color,  design  and  workmanship. 
With  the  growth  of  the  city  the  business  has  developed  and  Mr.  Henrichsen's 
close  conformity  to  the  highest  standard  of  commercial  ethics  has  established 
his  position  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  honorable  business  men  of  Portland. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Henrichsen  to  Miss  Hannah  Winter  was  celebrated 
in  Portland  in  1866.  The  lady  was  bom  in  Apenrade,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
in  her  girlhood  days  came  to  the  new  world.  The  children  of  this  marriage 
are :  Anna,  now  the  wife  of  E.  O.  Mattem ;  and  Laurena,  the  wife  of  W.  F. 
McKibben,  who  is  engaged  in  the  flour  mill  business  in  Portland.  Ab  only  son. 
Otto,  died  in  1893  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years. 

Mr.  Henrichsen  is  a  prominent  Mason,  holding  membership  originally  in 
Harmony  Lodge,  No.  12,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  while  of  Portland  Lodge,  No.  58,  he 
afterward  became  a  member.  He  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  in  Oregon  Consistory,  and  has  crossed  the  sands  of  the  desert 
with  the  Nobles  of  Al  Kader  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  His  political  al- 
legiance is  given  to  the  republican  party  and  his  religious  faith  is  manifest  in 
his  membership  in  the  Lutheran  church.  He  is  identified  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  its  movements  to  further  the  interests  of  the  city  and  his  coopera- 
tion can  ever  be  counted  upon  to  promote  Portland's  welfare  along  the  lines 
of  material,  social,  political  and  moral  progress.  With  deep  love  for  his  na- 
tive land,  he  possesses  a  still  stronger  attachment  for  the  land  of  his  adoption 
and  his  life  work  has  been  a  valuable  asset  in  the  business  activity  of  Portland, 
of  whose  interests  he  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate.  His  home  has  long  been  the 
center  of  a  cultured  society  circle  here  and  those  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  ties 
of  friendship  find  him  an  engaging  and  genial  host,  of  pleasing  personality  and 
of  kindly  and  hospitable  spirit. 


GUNDER  THEODORIC  TROMMALD,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Gunder  Theodoric  Trommald,  a  practicing  physician  of  Portland  since 
the  summer  of  1901,  was  bom  in  Hallingdal,  Norway,  September  15,  1869. 
His  father,  Gunder  A.  Trommald,  formerly  a  lumber  dealer  and  farmer,  is 
now  living  retired  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Carrie  E. 
(Gulsvik)  Trommald,  died  in  1909  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

Gunder  T.  Trommald  was  largely  educated  under  the  instruction  of  private 
teachers,  and,  displaying  special  aptitude  in  his  studies,  was  able  to  con^)lete 
the  high  school  course  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  Coming  to  America  imme- 
diately afterward,  he  settled  in  Detroit,  Minnesota,  where  he  was  employed 
in  a  drug  store  until  1890.  In  that  year  he  came  to  the  northwest,  establish- 
ing his  home  in  Tacoma,  Washington,  where  he  opened  a  drug  store  of  his 
own,  conducting  the  business  continuously  and  successfully  until  1897.  In 
that  year  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago, 
pursuing  the  regular  four  years'  course  to  graduation  with  the  class  of  June, 
1901.  Having  won  his  M.  D.  degree  he  came  to  Portland  as  house  physician  in 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  which  position  he  filled  for  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time 
opened  his  present  offices  in  the  Marquam  building.  Here  he  has  since  en- 
gaged in  the  general  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  His  offices  are  well 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  improvements  to  facilitate  his  practice  and  his 
broad  knowledge  constitutes  the  basis  of  a  success  which  results  frc«n  the 
correct  application  of  the  principles  of  both  medical  and  surgical  science.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Portland  Medical  Society,  the  Multnomah  County  Medical 
Society  and  the  Oregon  State  Medical  Society. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1904,  Dr.  Trommald  was  married  in  Portland  to 
Miss  Thora  Poulsen,  a  daughter  of  Johan  Poulsen,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
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prominent  lumber  dealers  of  this  city.  They  now  have  one  child,  Johan  Poulsen 
Trommald,  born  May  30,  1908.  The  family  residence  is  at  No.  494  Multnomah 
street.  Dr.  Trommald  gives  his  political  support  to  the  republican  party,  which 
he  has  supported  since  becoming  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  but  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  office  have  had  no  attraction  for  him.  His  practice  is  his 
first  consideration  outside  of  his  home,  and  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  calling  he  is  most  conscientious. 


VANCOUVER  NATIONAL  BANK 

The  Vancouver  National  Bank  was  established  in  1901,  being  foimded  by 
Ex-Senator  Corbett,  L.  Ankeny,  E.  G.  Crawford,  W.  P.  Crawford,  Judge  W.  W. 
McCredie  and  W.  P.  Connaway.  It  entered  upon  a  successful  existence  and  in 
1910  the  Citizens  National  Bank,  which  was  founded  by  Thomas  H.  Adams, 
then  its  president,  was  amalgamated  with  the  Vancouver  National  Bank,  Mr. 
Adams  assuming  control  of  the  two  banks  under  the  name  of  the  Vancouver 
National.  The  new  institution,  of  which  Mr.  Adams  remained  president,  was 
moved  into  the  building  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  Citizens  National.  This 
is  a  strong  financial  institution,  conducting  a  general  banking  business,  and  the 
work  in  all  of  its  departments  is  carefully  and  systematically  done,  so  that  the 
interests  of  depositors,  as  well  as  of  the  stockholders,  are  thoroughly  safe- 
guarded. The  directors  of  the  bank  are  W.  W.  McCredie,  C.  C.  Gridley,  Pat- 
rick Hough,  F.  M.  Kettenrig,  Judge  Donald  McMaster,  and  W.  P.  Connaway, 
who  is  also  cashier.  The  bank  is  capitalized  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  the  deposits  now  amount  to  one  million. 


GEORGE  W.  HUNT. 


Around  the  name  of  George  W.  Hunt  centers  much  of  the  history  of  rail- 
road building  operations  in  the  northwest.  He  was  in  a  measure  the  victim  of 
the  greed  and  unprincipled  activities  of  rival  corporations,  yet  through  it  all  he 
maintained  a  reputation  for  straightforward  business  dealing  that  has  made 
his  name  an  honored  one.  His  signal  service  was  in  the  vigor  he  lent  to  tho 
pioneer  era,  in  making  this  region  habitable,  in  bringing  its  resources  to  light 
and  in  developing  its  transportation  facilities  so  that  the  products  of  the  north- 
west could  be  sent  to  the  markets  of  the  east.  Such  careers  are  too  near  us 
now  for  their  significance  to  be  appraised  at  its  true  value  but  the  future  will  be 
able  to  trace  the  tremendous  effect  of  their  labors  upon  the  city  and  the  institu- 
tions of  their  times. 

His  life  history  had  its  beginning  on  the  4th  of  May,  1842,  his  birth  oc- 
curring near  the  town  of  Dewittville,  on  Chautauqua  Lake  in  Chautauqua  county, 
New  York.  The  mingled  blood  of  English  and  Scotch  ancestry  flowed  in  his 
veins.  His  progenitors  were  well  conditioned  people  of  good  stock,  noted  for 
their  moral  worth  and  religious  activities.  The  Scotch  strain  comes  through  the 
maternal  line,  while  on  the  paternal  side  Mr.  Hunt  was  of  English  descent,  al- 
though comparatively  few  of  the  family  left  England  to  become  residents  of  the 
new  world.  His  youthful  days  were  spent  upon  his  father's  farm  and  he  was 
early  assigned  the  work  of  performing  the  chores  and  doing  other  such  labor 
as  was  necessary  in  prosecuting  the  farm  work.  As  his  years  and  strength  in- 
creased he  took  up  the  work  of  the  fields  and  it  was  characteristic  of  him  even 
in  his  boyhood  days  that  he  did  with  all  of  his  might  and  with  a  sense  of  con- 
scientious obligation  whatever  his  hand  found  to  do.  His  nature  was  one  that 
could  never  be  content  with  mediocrity.     Ambition  spurred  him  on  to  larger 
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effort  and  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  larger  opportunities  he  left  home  when  a 
boy  of  sixteen  years  and  in  1859  came  to  the  northwest,  which  was  the  scene  of 
his  activities  from  that  time  until  his  life's  labors  were  ended  in  death. 

Like  many  a  youth  who  sought  the  Pacific  coast  he  attempted  to  gain  wealth 
from  the  gold  fields,  working  in  the  mines  of  Colorado  for  a  short  time.  He 
was  soon  convinced,  however,  that  his  path  to  success  lay  not  in  that  direction. 
He  was  first  employed  at  teaming  in  Denver,  entering  upon  the  work  with  a  single 
span  of  horses  and  a  wagon,  and  there  remained  about  two  years,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Oregon.  His  railroad  operations  may  be  said  to  have  had  their  ban- 
ning in  the  freight  line  which  he  established  between  The  Dalles  and  Boise  City. 
As  the  country  became  more  thickly  settled  and  there  was  need  for  transportation 
facilities  that  would  save  time,  he  entered  the  field  of  railroad  construction  and 
built  the  section  of  the  Oregon  Shortline  between  Weiser  and  Payette,  Idaho. 
He  then  took  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a  section  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company's  road,  leading  through  the  Pyles  Canyon.  After  this  heavy 
piece  of  work  was  completed  he  built  the  Corvallis  &  Eastern  Railroad.  He 
also  built  the  Hunt  Railroad  system,  which  opened  the  great  wheat  country  in 
eastern  Washington  and  Or^on.  His  line  extended  from  Wallula  to  Pendleton 
and  from  Wallula  to  Walla  Walla,  Dayton  and  Waitsburg  and  constituted  a 
part  of  what  is  now  the  Northern  Pacific  system.  He  also  built  a  section  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  on  the  Cascade  division.  His  name  is  more  prominently 
identified  with  the  development  of  southeastern  Washington  and  that  section  of 
Oregon  tributary  to  Pendleton  and  Umatilla  than  that  of  any  man  in  the  history 
of  the  Pacific  northwest.  He  recognized  what  it  would  mean  to  the  country 
to  have  railroad  facilities  whereby  the  products  of  the  country  could  be  rapidly 
brought  to  the  markets  of  the  east;  After  the  building  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Hunt  system  he  also  planned  to  build  a  road  from  Centralia  to  Grays  Harbor 
and  it  was  in  this  venture  that  the  large  fortune  whidh  he  had  amassed  was 
broken.  By  this  project  he  drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  his  more  powerful 
railroad  rivals  who  brought  so  much  pressure  to  bear  against  the  sale  of  his 
bonds  and  the  other  steps  that  he  took  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  plans  that 
he  was  forced  to  retire  from  railroad  activities.  His  experience  was  a  notable 
example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  within  the  letter  of  the  law  by  those  men, 
who,  regardless  of  moral  obligations,  constitute  the  corporations  that  are  con- 
trolling the  utilities  and  business  interests  of  the  country,  crushing  out  the  rights 
of  the  opportunities  of  those  who  have  not  the  capital  or  strength  to  protect 
individual  interests.  With  remarkable  prescience  Mr.  Hunt  saw  5ie  opportuni- 
ties for  rapid  development.  He  planned  to  build  the  road  down  to  the  Columbia 
river  and  it  is  over  part  of  the  line  of  survey  made  by  him  that  the  North  Bank 
road  now  operates. 

In  this  connection  the  local  press  said  of  Mr.  Hunt:  "From  a  farmer's  lad 
doing  chores  near  Lake  Chautauqua  in  New  York,  to  becoming  the  owner  and 
builder  of  a  railroad  system  known  under  his  name,  which  was  the  greatest  rival 
encountered  by  the  Northern  Pacific  in  its  progress  to  the  coast,  was  the  record 
accomplished  by  this  man  whose  endeavors  in  traffic  lines  made  him  a  millionaire 
and  who  proved  so  worthy  an  adversary  of  the  two  large  railroad  companies 
then  fighting  for  the  supremacy  to  the  Pacific  coast  that  they  combined  to  force 
him  out  of  the  field,  which  later  led  to  the  impairment  of  his  great  wealth."  On 
retiring  from  the  field  of  railroad  building  and  management  Mr.  Hunt  concen- 
trated his  energies  upon  agricultural  pursuits. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1866,  Mr.  Hunt  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Leonora  Gaylord,  of  Bluff  Station,  Idaho,  and  unto  them  there  were  bom  six 
children,  four  of  whom  are  now  living,  namely:  Charles  W.  and  Guy  L.,  who 
are  the  owners  of  ranches  and  reside  near  Halfway,  Oregon ;  C.  Qyde,  who  re- 
sides upon  a  ranch  near  Nyssa,  Or^on;  and  Lillie  M.,  living  with  her  mother 
in  Portland. 
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The  death  of  Mr.  Hunt  occurred  on  the  26th  of  February,  1910,  following  an 
illness  covering  four  years.  He  has  been  characterized  as  "one  of  Or^non's 
pioneers  and  one  of  those  ambitious  comers  to  the  west  who  stood  prominent 
in  the  reclamation  of  the  wilderness  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  an  empire  upon 
the  Pacific  coast."  Possessing  practically  nothing  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
he  lived  to  acquire  almost  everjrthing  that  men  covet  as  of  value  and  all  was 
gained  by  his  own  unaided  exertions.  He  possessed  a  courageous  spirit  that 
was  manifest  under  circumstances  when  many  another  man  would  have  faltered 
and  fell.  He  had  a  genius  for  organization,  combined  with  executive  force  that 
made  his  work  of  lasting  value — ^a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  northwest 
that  will  work  for  good  through  all  time.  He  stood  as  one  of  its  most  enlightened, 
public-spirited  and  progressive  citizens. 


KINDLE  C.  COUCH. 


Kindle  C.  Couch,  who  at  one  time  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature 
and  was  prominent  as  a  local  leader  in  the  public  affairs  of  St.  Johns,  was  bom 
in  Henry  county,  Ohio,  on  the  4th  of  July,  i860,  his  birthidace  being  one  of  the 
typical  old  cabins  of  that  section  of  the  country  with  its  great  mud  and  stick 
chimney,  permitting  the  egress  of  the  smoke  from  a  large  fireplace.  There  was 
also  a  latchstring  on  the  door  which  was  taken  in  at  night,  thus  excluding  the 
entrance  of  an  unwelcome  visitor.  In  that  house  Mr.  Couch  remained  until 
nine  years  of  age.  His  iather,  C.  H.  Couch,  was  bom  and  reared  in  Licking 
county,  Ohio,  and  when  twelve  years  of  age  began  working  at  the  harness 
maker's  trade.  He  removed  to  Henry  county,  Ohio,  in  1855  and  there  engaged 
in  repairing  harness  for  stage  lines.  It  was  thus  that  Kindle  C.  Couch  was 
reared  in  Henry  county.  The  educational  advantages  which  he  enjoyed  were 
only  such  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  country  school  and  when  he  went  to  work 
for  himself  he  did  not  know  how  to  spell  sugar  and  other  simple  words.  He 
is,  in  fact,  a  largely  self-educated  as  well  as  self-made  man  and  deserves  much 
credit  for  what  he  has  accomplished.  He  worked  upon  his  father's  farm  until 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  thus  assisted  his  father  in  paying  for  a  forty- 
acre  tract  of  land.  He  early  became  familiar  with  all  the  duties  and  labors  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  thoroughness  of  his  training  consti- 
tuted a  careful  preparation  for  other  business  duties  in  later  life.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  years  he  began  taking  contracts  for  road  improvement  and  ditch 
work,  but  ill  health  necessitated  his  giving  up  such  strenuous  labor  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  years  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  merchandising,  working 
the  first  year  in  a  general  store  for  ten  dollars  per  year  in  order  that  he  mig^t 
learn  the  business.  His  trustworthiness  and  capability  was  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  for  nine  years  in  the  employ  of  J.  B.  Ward,  and  when  Mr. 
Ward  became  interested  in  the  stave  business  and  went  to  Michigan  as  super- 
intendent of  a  stave  mill,  Mr.  Couch  accompanied  him  and  filled  the  position 
of  cashier  in  the  mill  which  was  located  at  Temple.  After  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  five  years  he  went  to  Frankfort,  Michigan,  where  he  embarked  up- 
on an  independent  business  venture,  buying  and  conducting  a  general  store- 
After  three  years  he  sold  the  store  and  returned  to  Temple,  Michigan,  where 
he  took  his  old  position.  He  was  also  proprietor  of  a  g^eneral  store  in  the  same 
town.  On  again  leaving  Temple  he  went  to  Berrien  Springs,  Michigan,  where 
he  purchased  a  grist  mill  which  he  conducted  for  six  months.  He  then  sold 
out  and  in  1904  came  to  Oregon,  establishing  a  general  merchandising  enter- 
prise at  St.  Johns.  Here  he  has  since  resided,  conducting  the  business  with 
growing  success  to  the  present  time.  Almost  from  the  beginning  he  has  en- 
joyed a  large  trade  and  his  busines  is  one  of  the  enterprising  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  town. 
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In  1891  Mr.  Couch  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lizzie  Hipp,  a  native 
of  Henry  county,  Or^on,  bom  in  1866.  They  have  become  parents  of  two 
children:  Hazel,  born  October  i,  1893;  and  Louise,  bom  Alugust  i,  1905.  Mr. 
Couch  is  a  member  of  a  family  of  six  children,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living,  the 
youngest  being  now  forty-three  years  of  age. 

Aside  from  his  mercantile  interests  Mr.  Couch  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Peninsula  Bank.  He  is  also  active  in  lodge  work  and  has 
held  the  office  of  past  chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  of  which  lodge 
he  has  been  a  representative  for  twenty-three  years.  He  is  also  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fratemity,  his  identification  therewith  covering  eleven  years. 
He  is  likewise  recognized  as  one  of  the  local  leaders  of  the  republican  party 
and  has  been  honored  with  a  number  of  positions  of  public  tmst,  serving  as  mayor 
of  St.  Johns  in  the  year  1907-08,  while  in  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to 
represent  his  district  in  the  state  legislature.  As  a  member  of  the  Oregon  as- 
sembly he  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  various  questions  which  have 
come  up  for  settlement  and  his  support  of  any  measure  is  a  sure  indication 
of  his  belief  in  its  efficacy  and  value  as  a  factor  in  good  government  and  pub- 
lic progress. 


FRANK  WHALLEY  WATSON. 

Frank  Whalley  Watson  is  the  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Constmction 
Company,  which  was  organized  in  1901  and  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
continuously  since  1904  in  an  official  capacity.  He  is  yet  a  young  man  but  has 
attained  a  position  in  the  business  world  that  many  an  older  Portland  resident 
might  well  envy.  He  was  born  in  this  city  October  20,  1881,  and  is  a  son  of  J. 
Frank  Watson.  He  pursued  his  education  in  Bishop  Scott  Military  Academy, 
from  which  he  was  graduated,  in  the  Leland  Stanford  University,  which  he  at- 
tended for  two  years,  and  in  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  University  at 
New  York  city,  where  he  completed  a  three  years'  course  and  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Engineer  of  Mines  in  1904.  During  his  college  days  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Kappa  Alpha,  a  Greek  letter  fratemity,  and  in  his  senior 
year  he  was  president  of  the  chapter  in  New  York  city  of  the  Tau  Beta  Pi  So- 
ciety. 

Immediately  following  his  graduation  Mr.  Watson  returned  to  Portland  and 
entered  into  active  connections  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Construction  Company  as 
secretary.  He  filled  that  office  for  two  years,  was  then  made  vice  president,  in 
which  he  served  for  two  years,  when  in  May,  1909,  he  became  president.  His 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  administrative  direction  of  the  affairs  of  this 
company  and  his  keen  insight  and  executive  ability  are  strong  elements  in  its 
success.  The  company  is  largely  engaged  in  railroad  constmction  work  and 
by  the  United  States  government  was  awarded  the  contract  for  the  building  of 
the  Truckee  Carson  Reclamation  Project.  The  company  were  also  builders  of 
the  Arlington  Condon  branch  of  the  railway  for  the  O.  R.  &  N.  Company,  also 
built  the  Sunnyside  branch  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Pilot  Rock 
branch  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  and  rebuilt  the  main 
line  of  that  road  from  Troutdale  to  Bonneville,  Oregon,  and  in  Idaho  from 
Enaville  to  Murray.  They  were  awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  Beaverton  &  Willsburg  Railroad,  a  belt  line  connecting  the  west  side,  Yam- 
hill and  Main  Line  divisions  of  the  Southem  Pacific  Railroad.  They  built  a 
portion  of  the  Westem  Pacific  in  California  between  Stockton  and  Niles  and 
are  now  engaged  on  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Woodlawn  to  Troutdale 
for  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company.  In  addition  to  these  they 
have  had  numerous  smaller  contracts  for  various  roads.  Their  work  has  given 
them  prominence  among  the  foremost  railroad  builders  of  the  northwest,  the 
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number  and  nature  of  their  contracts  requiring  a  large  force  of  workmen  and 
marked  skill  in  management  and  direction. 

Mr.  Watson  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
a  fact  indicative  of  high  standing  in  his  profession,  and  in  Portland  is  popular 
in  social  life  as  a  member  of  the  Arlington,  University,  Multnomah  and  Wav- 
erly  Golf  Clubs. 


WILLIAM  SHERLOCK. 

It  was  the  little  village  of  Portland  with  its  log  buildings  and  few  frame 
structures  that  welcomed  William  Sherlock,  not  the  impressive  and  beautiful  dty 
of  the  present  that  he  assisted  in  building,  inasmuch  as  his  business  interests 
connected  him  closely  with  its  improvement  and  progress.  He  arrived  in  Port- 
land on  the  4th  of  March,  1850,  being  at  that  time  a  man  of  thirty-two  years. 

He  was  bom  at  Newross,  Ireland,  December  25,  1817,  and  after  crossing  the 
Atlantic  resided  for  a  time  in  Illinois.  He  afterward  crossed  the  plains  with  his 
wife  to  Oregon,  arriving  in  Portland  on  the  4th  of  March,  1850.  In  the  same 
year  C.  P.  Bacon  reached  the  northwest,  although  not  traveling  as  a  member  of 
the  company  with  which  Mr.  Sherlock  journeyed  to  the  Pacific  coast  Mr.  Bacon 
located  at  Oregon  City  but  afterward  removed  to  Portland,  where  he  secured 
employment  with  Mr.  Sherlock  and  was  subsequently  admitted  by  him  to  partner- 
ship in  the  livery  business.  The  firm  of  Sherlock  &  Baccm  then  continued  in 
business  together  for  a  number  of  years,  after  whidi  they  separated  and  divided 
their  interests.  In  the  meantime  they  had  invested  largely  in  property  and  Mr. 
Sherlock  took  as  a  portion  of  his  interests  at  the  time  of  the  division  about  forty- 
five  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  mill  of  the  Eastern  Lumber  Company. 
This  land  was  subsequently  platted  as  Sherlock's  addition  to  Portland  and  because 
of  its  rapid  rise  in  value  made  him  independent  financially. 

Mr.  Sherlock  was  a  great  lover  of  horses  and  in  his  last  years  his  daily 
exercise  was  a  drive  morning  and  afternoon  about  the  city.  Seated  comfortably 
in  his  phaeton,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  daughters,  he  was  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  city's  life. 

In  1846  occurred  the  marriage  of  William  Sherlock  and  Miss  Dolly  Pounder, 
whose  demise  occurred  in  1876.  After  that  Mr.  Sherlock  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  his  children.  He  was  a  home  man  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
Active  business  affairs  did  not  have  the  slightest  interest  for  him.  He  lived  for 
his  children  and  left  nothing  undone  that  would  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
family.  They  occupied  a  handsome  home  on  Twenty-first  street  and  Mr.  Sher- 
lock found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  ministering  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
members  of  his  own  household. 

He  had  six  daughters  and  five  sons.  Dorothea,  the  eldest,  was  married  April 
27,  1876,  in  Portland  to  John  Mesick,  who  was  bom  in  Utica,  New  York,  in 
April,  1827,  and  was  one  of  a  family  of  nine  brothers,  including  Judge  R.  S. 
Mesick.  The  family  is  of  German  descent  and  the  parents  lived  upon  a  large 
farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica,  so  that  in  his  youthful  days  John  Mesick  attended 
the  public  schools  of  that  city.  After  his  education  was  completed  he  engaged 
in  office  work  in  the  east,  where  he  resided  until  about  1870,  when  he  crossed 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  settling,  in  Portland,  where  he  became  con- 
nected with  a  wholesale  dry-goods  house  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Gold- 
smith Company.  Here  six  years  later  he  married  Miss  Dorothea  Sherlock  and 
unto  them  was  bom  a  daughter,  Louise  M.,  still  a  resident  of  Portland.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Mesick  occurred  in  the  year  following  his  marriage — on  the  4* 
of  April,  1877.  Sophia,  the  fourth  daughter  of  William  Sherlock,  was  married 
on  the  20th  of  December,  1882,  to  Theophilus  V.  Walter,  a  native  of  London, 
England,  born  November  3,  1854.    He  attended  school  in  the  world's  metropolis 
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and  in  1871  entered  the  employ  of  the  London  &  San  Francisco  Bank.  After 
remaining  with  the  main  branch  of  the  bank  for  two  years  he  came  to  America 
and  represented  the  same  company  in  San  Francisco.  The  year  1882  witnessed 
his  arrival  in  Portland,  where  he  accepted  the  position  of  chief  accountant  in 
a  branch  of  the  bank  that  had  been  established  here.  He  occupied  that  position 
for  a  few  years  and  in  1890  was  appointed  manager  of  a  bank  owned  by  the 
same  company  at  Tacoma,  Washington,  remaining  in  charge  of  that  office  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  3d  of  November,  1896.  He  was  a 
Mason  of  high  rank,  attaining  the  Thirty-second  degree  in  the  Scottish  Rite 
and  also  held  membership  in  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  left  an  indelible  impress 
upon  the  banking  history  of  the  northwest  and  in  this  section  of  the  country  his 
name  was  widely  known  and  honored.  Unto  him  and  his  wife  were  bom  three 
children:  Ethel  B.,  now  the  wife  of  B.  F.  Holman,  of  Portland,  by  whom  she 
has  two  sons,  Robert  S.  and  Donald  H.;  Margaret  S.,  the  wife  of  Joseph  N, 
Bradley,  of  Portland ;  and  William  S.,  also  of  this  city.  The  other  members  of 
the  Sherlock  family  are:  Mrs.  Oscar  Huber,  who  has  three  children,  and  who 
is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  volume;  Mrs.  Otto  Breyman,  who  has  two  chil- 
dren and  is  also  represented  elsewhere  in  this  work ;  Anna  and  Charlotte,  who 
lived  with  their  fatfier  during  his  last  years;  and  Charles  S.,  a  resident  of  the 
state  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Sherlock  was  of  a  very  quiet  and  reserved  disposition.  In  an  unostenta- 
tious manner  he  performed  many  acts  of  charity,  preferring  that  his  kindness 
and  generosity  should  be  known  only  to  the  recipient  and  himself.  In  all  busi- 
ness affairs  he  was  thoroughly  reliable  ^nd  straightforward,  his  name  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  a  synonym  for  hon^^andtfttegHtJ  in  business  life.  He  passed 
the  eighty-third  milestone  on  life*s  jQunttPj^-afidi^aiB- called  to  his  final  rest  after  a 
residence  of  fifty-one  years  in  Portlaiii"  Even  to  the  last  day  he  was  about  the 
dty,  taking  his  drive  as  usual.'  Follo)y.ing;  hif? return  home  he  complained  of 
bring  tired  and  soon  lay  down,  later  teawolofr4>ut  soon  passed  into  the  final 
slumber  from  which  there  is  no  awakening', 'His '3eatii  occurring  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1901.  While  he  lived  quietly  and  never  sought  to  figure  prominently 
before  his  f ellowmen,  there  was  in  him  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty 
that  was  most  commendable  and  praiseworthy  and  his  example  in  this  direction 
is  well  worthy  of  emulation.  He  was  as  kindly  as  he  was  quiet  in  manner  and 
those  who  came  within  the  closer  circle  of  his  acquaintance  learned  to  value 
him  highly  for  his  many  sterling  traits. 


THOMAS  H.  ADAMS. 


The  business  history  of  Vancouver  would  be  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory 
were  there  failure  to  make  prominent  reference  to  Thomas  H.  Adams,  a 
financier  whose  keen  business  discernment  and  powers  of  organization  have 
been  valuable  forces  in  the  life  of  the  city  in  which  he  now  operates.  He  was 
bom  in  Tennessee  in  1867  and  his  early  youth  was  there  passed,  but  when  he 
was  a  small  boy  his  parents  moved  to  Benton,  in  southern  Illinois.  He  became 
a  student  in  Ewing  College,  near  the  town  of  Benton,  and  following  his  ar- 
rival in  tfie  northwest  continued  a  course  to  graduation  in  the  Pacific  University 
at  Forest  Grove,  being  numbered  among  its  alumni  of  1894,  Three  years 
later  the  same  institution  conferred  upon  him  the  Master's  d^prec. 

His  initial  activity  in  the  business  world  was  as  an  educator.  He  served 
as  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cowlitz  county,  Washington,  and  later 
spent  seven  years  in  mercantile  business  in  Forest  Grove.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  period  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  First  National  Bank  at  that  place, 
having  previously  served,  however,  as  vice  president  of  the  Farmers  &  Mer- 
chants Bank  there,  that  institution  having  been  absorbed  by  the  First  National. 
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He  has  since  operated  in  the  field  of  banking  and  his  efforts  have  been  charac- 
terized by  continuous  progress  followed  hy  substantial  results.  In  1905  he 
organized  the  Cornelius  State  Bank  at  Cornelius,  Oregon,  acting  as  its  presi- 
dent until  he  sold  out  to  the  present  owners.  He  then  came  to  Vancouver  and 
in  1906  organized  the  Citizens  National  Bank,  which  he  conducted  until  1910, 
when  he  realized  the  advantages  of  amalgamation  and  merged  the  Citizens 
National  into  the  Vancouver  National,  becoming  president  of  the  latter.  This 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest  moneyed  institutions  of  southern  Wash- 
ington. In  the  fields  of  education,  merchandising  and  banking  he  has  acquitted 
himself  most  creditably,  his  enterprising  spirit  promoting  plans  which,  carefully 
executed,  have  resulted  in  the  attainment  of  most  desirable  success. 


CHARLES  HODGE. 


Charles  Hodge,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  standing  as  a  citizen  and  in  busi- 
ness circles,  passed  away  on  the  31st  of  March,  1883,  when  yet  in  the  prime 
of  life,  his  death  occurring  when  he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  He  had  for 
a  long  period  been  a  resident  of  Portland  and  so  active  was  he  in  business  and 
so  faithful  in  all  of  his  relations  to  the  public  that  his  name  was  inseparaUy  in- 
terwoven with  the  history  of  the  city. 

He  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  October,  1828,  and  spent 
his  youthful  days  there.  After  completing  his  course  in  the  public  schools  he 
learned  the  drug  business  in  the  retail  store  of  his  uncle,  Charles  M.  Hodge,  at 
that  place.  He  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  sailed  for  California 
by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  1850.  Socm  afterward  he 
established  himself  in  business  there  and  continued  a  resident  at  that  point 
until  i860,  when  he  came  to  Portland  and  opened  a  retail  and  wholesale  drug 
store  in  connection  with  Charles  E.  Calef  under  the  name  of  Hodge  &  Calef. 
They  continued  in  business  under  that  style  until  1867,  when  they  were  joined 
by  George  W.  Snell  under  the  firm  style  of  Hodge,  Calef  &  Company.  Fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Mr.  Calef  in  1876  the  business  interests  of  Hodge,  Calef  & 
Company  were  consolidated  with  the  interests  of  T.  A.  Davis  &  Company  under 
the  firm  name  of  Hodge,  Davis  &  Company,  a  relation  that  was  maintained  up 
to  the  time  of  the  deatfi  of  Mr.  Hodge.  He  was  one  of  the  early  druggists  of 
the  city  and  with  the  passing  years  kept  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  modem  busi- 
ness, his  progressive  spirit  making  him  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of 
trade  interests  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Hodge  was  married  on  the  31st  of  March,  1861,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Nevi- 
son,  and  unto  them  was  bom  a  daughter,  Hannah,  who  is  yet  living  and  is  now 
the  widow  of  David  Robertson. 

While  Mr.  Hodge  was  a  well  known  druggist  of  Portland,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  a  valued  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  cooperated  in  many  move- 
ments which  were  of  direct  benefit  to  the  city  in  various  ways.  The  cause  of 
education  found  in  him  a  stalwart  champicm  and  he  served  as  president  of  the 
school  board.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Mechanics  Fair  Association  and 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Unitarian  church.  His  fraternal 
relations  were  with  Willamette  Lodge,  No.  2,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  in  his  life  he 
exemplified  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  craft.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
Oregonian  said :  "Mr.  Hodge  was  one  of  the  most  valued  of  our  citizens.  He 
was  actuated  by  a  high  public  spirit,  was  noted  for  conscientious  devotion  to 
duty  in  all  relations  of  life  and  always  bore  a  part  in  every  movement  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  community  both  in  moral  and  material  ways." 

During  the  entire  period  of  his  residence  here  Mr.  Hodge  was  always  in 
full  S)rmpathy  with  every  movement  for  the  progress  and  upbuilding  of  the 
city  and  his  keen  sagacity  enabled  him  to  recognize  the  opportunities  for  mu- 
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nicipal  advancement  and  progress.  To  this  end  he  supported  the  movements 
for  the  public  good  and  his  labors  were  so  practical  and  his  efforts  so  effective 
that  his  work  became  an  integral  part  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Then,  too, 
his  personal  qualities  were  those  which  measure  up  to  the  full  standard  of 
high  and  honorable  manhood  and,  although  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed  since  he  departed  this  life,  his  memory  deserves  to  be  honored  with 
those  pioneers  who  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city.  He  has  been  termed  a  citizen  of  the  highest  rank,  lacking  in 
none  of  those  qualities  which  in  every  land  and  clime  awaken  confidence  and 
regard.  While  the  public  welfare  was  dear  to  his  heart  he  was  never  neglectful 
of  individual  needs  and  when  occasion  demanded  gave  freely  for  the  assistance 
of  others.  His  charity,  however,  was  of  an  unostentatious  character  and  was 
the  expression  of  a  deep  and  sincere  interest  in  and  sympathy  for  his  fellow- 
men.  A  tangible  indication  of  his  position  in  the  public  life  of  the  city  was 
fotmd  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  flags  on  the  schoolhouses  were 
placed  at  half  mast  in  his  honor. 


EDWARD  JAMES  JEFFERY. 

The  substantial  work  of  Edward  James  Jeffery  has  constituted  an  important 
element  in  the  upbuilding  and  improvement  of  the  Pacific  northwest.  The  his- 
tory of  his  life  if  written  in  detail  would  furnish  a  story  as  thrilling  as  any 
which  appears  upon  the  pages  of  fiction.  He  came  into  the  great  imclaimed 
wilderness  of  the  Pacific  coast,  recognizing  the  natural  resources  here  offered 
and  accepting  the  challenge  which  nature  held  out,  entered  upon  the  work  of 
conquering  the  wilderness  and  of  using  for  his  own  advantage  those  things 
which  had  been  provided  at  hand.  He  early  sought  wealth  in  the  mines,  subse- 
quently was  identified  with  lumbering  interests,  later  took  up  the  manufacture 
of  brick  and  afterward  was  prominently  connected  with  railway  building.  This 
brought  him  to  the  period  of  his  retirement  in  which  he  is  now  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  former  toil. 

Mr.  Jeflfery  was  bom  in  Oneida  county.  New  York,  April  23d,  1835.  His 
parents,  who  were  natives  of  England,  removed  during  his  infancy  from  the 
Empire  state  to  Lenawee  county,  Michigan,  settling  upon  a  farm  upon  which 
E.  J.  Jeffery  spent  his  youthful  days.  His  school  training  was  limited,  but  in 
the  school  of  experience  he  learned  many  valuable  lessons  that  constantly  broad- 
ened his  knowledge  and  developed  his  powers  and  talents.  Leaving  the  dis- 
trict school  and  the  farm  in  the  spring  of  1852  he  started  across  the  plains  for 
California.  Six  months  were  spent  in  weary  travel  and  the  journey  was  com- 
pleted when  he  reached  Placerville.  It  was  with  the  hope  of  winning  a  fortune 
in  the  mines  that  he  had  come  to  the  west  and  through  the  winter  following  his 
arrival  he  was  employed  in  the  mines  at  Placerville.  In  the  spring,  however, 
he  went  to  Stockton,  California,  and  during  the  season  worked  in  a  brick  yard. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  again  took  up  mining,  this  time  in  Tuolumne  county, 
where  he  continued  until  1856,  when  he  located  in  Shasta  county,  there  de- 
voting two  years  to  farming.  At  the  time  of  the  Frazer  River  gold  excite- 
ment, in  1858,  he  started  for  that  region  and  was  a  passenger  on  the  "Cortez" 
on  the  first  trip  made  by  that  vessel  from  San  Francisco  to  Bellingham  Bay. 
■After  disembarking  he  followed  an  old-time  Indian  trail  as  far  as  Mount  Baker, 
but  beyond  that  point  was  unable  to  proceed  farther  because  of  the  absence  of 
any  defined  trail.  Returning  to  Bellingham  Bay,  with  five  companions  he 
started  in  a  canoe  up  the  Skagit  River  and  around  the  Sound,  traversing  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country  which  at  that  time  contained  but  few  inhabitants.  Mr. 
Jeffery  finally  made  his  way  uo  the  Frazer  River  as  far  as  Fort  Yale  and  after 
an  unsuccessful  tour  returned  to  the  bay.     His  funds  had  become  exhausted 
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and  he  arranged  to  work  his  passage  on  the  "Gold  Hunter"  to  San  Francisco. 
Throughout  the  succeeding  two  years  he  was  employed  at  farming  and  brick 
making  in  Stockton,  California.  But  the  hope  of  winning  a  fortune  in  the  mines 
was  still  strong  within  him  and  in  the  spring  of  1862  he  started  for  the  Caribou 
district  in  British  Columbia.  While  en  route  he  learned  of  rich  gold  discoveries 
on  the  Stickeen  River  in  the  Russian  possessions,  near  the  present  location  of 
Fort  Wrangle.  To  that  field  he  then  directed  his  steps  but  while  he  devoted 
the  summer  to  prospecting,  he  f oimd  nothing  to  reward  his  labors  and  in  the  au- 
tumn returned  to  Fort  Simpson.  Again  practically  penniless,  he  shipped  as 
a  sailor  on  a  Hudson  Bay  vessel  and  made  a  trip  three  himdred  miles  north  of 
Sitka.  Upon  his  return  to  Victoria  in  November,  he  accepted  any  employment 
that  he  could  secure  that  would  yield  him  an  honest  living.  It  was  a  compara- 
tively wild  region  but  was  being  settled  up  by  a  class  of  men  who  were  not 
afraid  to  dare  and  to  do,  who  realized  that  true  manhood  is  often  found  be- 
neath a  rough  exterior  and  that  the  individual  who  counts  for  most  in  a  new 
and  undeveloped  country  is  he  who  can  see  and  utilize  his  opporttmities. 

Undiscouraged  by  the  unsuccessful  attempts  which  he  had  thus  far  made, 
Mr.  Jeffery  again  started  for  the  Caribou  mines  in  the  spring  of  1863,  working 
his  way  on  a  vessel  to  Fort  Yale.  From  that  point  on  foot  he  traversed  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  miles,  by  himself,  to  the  mines  where  he  worked 
through  the  summer  season.  In  the  fall  he  again  came  to  Portland,  but  still 
hoping  to  win  prosperity  in  the  mines,  in  the  following  summer  he  went  to 
the  Boise  Basin  of  Idaho.  He  did  not  succeed  in  staking  out  a  claim  that  re- 
warded him  richly  for  his  efforts  and  from  that  time  forward  he  concentrated 
his  energies  upon  the  attainment  of  success  in  other  directions. 

Returning  to  Portland,  Mr.  Jeffery  secured  a  position  in  a  sawmill  that 
stood  where  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  office  was  later  located.  A 
short  time  afterward  he  became  superintendent  of  a  brick  yard  owned  by  A.  M. 
Eldredge  and  was  thus  employed  for  two  years,  after  which  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  George  Fagg  and  began  the  manufacture  of  brick  on  his  own 
account,  opening  a  yard  between  Yamhill  and  Morrison  streets.  From  the  time 
of  his  return  to  Portland  Mr.  Jeffery's  business  record  was  marked  by  con- 
tinuous progress,  leading  him  at  length  to  a  position  of  distinction  among  the 
successful  men  of  the  city. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1867,  Mr.  Jeffery  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Nautilla  A.  King,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  early  settlers.  Following  his 
marriage  Mr.  Jeffery  began  the  manufacture  of  brick  on  the  grounds  where  his 
present  residence  now  stands,  at  the  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Washington 
streets.  He  successfully  managed  his  brick  making  interests  at  that  point  until 
1876,  when  he  removed  his  yard  to  Twenty-third  and  Jay  streets.  In  1886  he 
made  another  removal,  locating  his  plant  in  East  Portland  on  the  Sandy  road. 
His  business  developed  to  extensive  proportions  and  he  increased  his  plant 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  trade  until  his  output  was 
over  five  and  a  half  million  bricks  annually.  A  man  of  resourceful  business 
ability,  he  did  not  limit  his  efforts  alone  to  tfiis  line  but  extended  his  operations 
into  other  fields  and  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  brick  engaged  in 
city  and  railroad  contracting.  For  a  time  he  was  associated  with  S.  S.  Cook, 
under  the  firm  style  of  S.  S.  Cook  &  Company,  in  macadamizing  and  street 
paving.  I^ater  a  change  in  partnership  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  firm  name  of 
Bays  &  Jeffery.  They  were  accorded  an  extensive  patronage,  receiving  con- 
tracts for  paving  many  of  Portland's  streets.  In  this  connection  also  Mr.  Jef- 
fery was  the  builder  of  the  Grave  Creek  tunnel  and  eighteen  hundred  feet  of 
the  Cow  Creek  tunnel,  alon^f  the  line  of  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad.  In 
the  fall  of  1883,  in  connection  with  D.  D.  McBean,  he  began  the  building  of  the 
Siskiyou  tunnel  for  the  same  road.  Among  his  later  city  contracts  was  the 
construction  of  the  Tanner  Creek  brick  sewer,  extending  from  Washington 
street  and  emptying  into  the  river  near  the  Albina  ferry,  and  the  Johnson  Creek 
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sewer,  commencing  at  the  City  Park  and  extending  a  mile  and  three-quarters  to 
the  bone  yard.  Mr.  Jeffery  was  also  interested  in  the  Arlington  silver  mine, 
becoming  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  company  which  owns  the  property.  Dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  his  active  connection  with  railroad  contracting  he  built  the 
ntunber  eight,  number  nine  and  Summit  tunnels  on  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road and  also  four  miles  of  the  road  in  Cow  Creek  canyon.  He  continued  in 
railroad  construction  until  about  1895  when  he  retired,  his  work  being  taken 
up  about  two  years  ago  by  his  eldest  son,  E.  J.  Jeffery,  Jr.,  who  still  continues  in 
that  field.  Another  point  worthy  of  mention  in  his  history  is  that  Mr.  JeflFery 
was  one  of  the  early  street  railway  builders  of  Portland.  He  was  connected 
with  Woodson  Scroggins  in  building  the  Washington  street  horse  car  line, 
extending  up  Washington  street  to  the  City  Park  and  on  Thirteenth  to  Mont- 
gomery, and  also  from  Sixteenth  to  Savier  streets.  They  built  and  operated 
these  lines  for  four  years  and  in  connection  therewith  purchased  four  open 
cars,  which  were  the  first  open  street  cars  ever  used  in  Portland. 

Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffery  were  bom  seven  children,  five  daughters  and  two 
sons,  as  follows:  Hattie,  the  wife  of  Ivan  Humison,  of  the  real-estate  firm  of 
Kesey,  Humison  &  Jeffery;  Ella,  the  wife  of  J.  B.  Bronough;  May,  deceased; 
Frances,  at  home ;  Edna,  the  wife  of  Dr.  M.  C.  Holbrook ;  E.  J.,  Jr.,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  business;  and  Oliver  K.,  of  the  firm  of  Kesey,  Humison  & 
Jeffery. 

Politically  Mr.  Jeffery  is  a  democrat  and  has  been  a  recognized  leader  in 
local  and  state  politics.  He  has  served  as  sheriff  of  Multnomah  cotmty  and  as 
chairman  of  the  state  democratic  central  committee  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1888.  In  politics  as  well  as  in  business  life  he  has  displayed  an  apti- 
tude for  successful  management  and  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  public  have  been 
far-reaching  and  effective.  In  his  private  business  interests  he  had  achieved 
a  high  degree  of  success  and  at  the  same  time  his  labors  have  been  of  a  char- 
acter which  have  contributed  largely  to  the  public  good.  Laboring  with  pick 
and  shovel  in  the  mines  in  early  manhood,  or  working  his  passage  upon  steam- 
boats that  he  might  reach  his  destination,  his  innate  ability  and  strength  of 
character  have  brought  him  to  a  position  of  prominence  and  leadership  and  the 
salient  traits  which  he  has  manifested  have  gained  for  him  the  honor  and  un« 
qualified  regard  of  all  who  have  known  him. 


HIRAM  BENNETT. 


Hiram  Bennett,  one  of  the  best  known  employes  of  the  Wells  Fargo  and 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  having  charge  of  the  offices  of  these 
two  companies  in  East  Portland,  with  headquarters  at  No.  369  East  Morrison 
street,  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  two  corporations  for  thirty-eight  years. 
No  better  testimony  of  his  efficiency  and  faithfulness  could  be  given.  Large 
and  thoroughly  organized  corporations  do  not  retain  in  their  employ  those 
whose  services  are  not  adequate  to  the  demands  placed  upon  them,  and  promo- 
tion necessarily  follows  merit.  Beginning  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  Hiram 
Bennett  has  gradually  worked  his  way  upward  until  he  now  occupies  a  place  of 
responsibility  with  the  two  companies. 

He  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Oregon,  about  twelve  miles  from  Port- 
land, on  the  29th  of  September,  1856,  and  is  a  son  of  William  Harden  Bennett, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  section  of  the  northwest  of  whom  extended  men- 
tion is  made  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  birthplace  of  Hiram  Bennett  was 
the  old  donation  claim  that  was  donated  to  his  father  by  the  government  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  the  northwest.  When  the  son  was  a  lad  of  six  or  seven 
years  his  parents  removed  to  Portland  and  he  entered  the  local  schools  where- 
in his  education  was  acquired.    Immediately  after  leaving  school  and  when  only 
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fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Com- 
pany and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  learning  telegraphy  in 
all  of  its  branches,  has  made  it  his  life  work.  He  has  for  thirty-eight  years 
labored  continuously  in  that  field,  his  promotion  being  indicated  by  his  ser* 
vice  as  a  telegrapher,  station  agent,  dispatcher  and  express  and  tel^^aph  agent. 
Advancement  has  come  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  strong  piupose,  his  close 
application  and  his  well  developed  capability. 

In  1880  Mr.  Bennett  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Louisa  Christman, 
daughter  of  Walker  and  Elmina  (Gage)  Christman,  who  was  bom  in  Jackson 
county,  Oregon,  and  in  her  infancy  was  taken  to  California,  the  family,  how- 
ever, returning  to  this  state  when  she  was  nine  years  of  age.  The  Christman 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  pioneer  families  in  the  northwest 
Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  have  been  bom  two  children.  Walter,  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  architectural  building  company  of  Seattle,  Washington,  was 
married  June  24,  1910,  to  Miss  Anna  Marie  La  Barr.  Berle,  the  second  child, 
is  at  home. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  a  wide  acquaintance  here  in  Portland,  where  practically 
his  entire  life  has  been  passed.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  also  of  the  United  Order  of  Artisans.  His  record  is  one  which  commends 
him  to  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated, and  in  fidelity  to  duty  it  may  well  serve  as  an  example  to  others. 


CHARLES  HENRY  WOODARD. 

The  name  of  Charles  Henry  Woodard  is  deeply  engraven  on  the  commercial 
history  of  Portland  in  terms  of  honor  and  success.  There  came  to  him  in  his 
later  years  opportunity  for  retirement  and  rest  which  should  ever  crown  years 
of  persistent  toil,  for  his  connection  with  the  trade  interests  of  this  city  had 
brought  him  prosperity  sufficient  to  supply  him  in  his  later  years  with  all  those 
things  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  enjojmient  of  life. 

A  native  of  westem  New  York,  Mr.  Woodard  was  bom  in  1832.  Roosevelt 
has  said  that  the  strongest  men  of  the  nation  are  those  who  have  eastern  train- 
ing and  parentage,  and  the  opportunity  for  business  development  offered  in  the 
west.  Such  was  the  life  of  Mr.  Woodard,  who  as  a  young  man  came  to  Port- 
land, arriving  in  1865.  The  city  had  emerged  somewhat  from  its  pioneer  con- 
dition, affording  broader  opportunities  for  effort  and  labor  in  the  fields  of  com- 
merce and  manufacture.  The  retail  dm^  house  of  Hodge,  Califf  &  Company 
gave  him  his  first  opportunity.  He  remamed  as  a  salesman  with  that  firm  for 
some  time,  or  until  his  capital  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  engage  in  business 
on  his  own  account.  He  then  organized  the  firm  of  C.  H.  Wo<Sard  &  Com- 
pany and  opened  a  retail  drug  store  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Alder  streets, 
where  he  was  successfully  conducting  business  when  the  memorable  Portland 
fire  destroyed  his  store.  He  resumed  trade  at  the  corner  of  First  and  Alder,  at 
which  time  Mr.  Quiver,  now  deceased,  was  admitted  to  a  partnership.  In  1880 
he  was  joined  by  Lewis  G.  Clarke,  under  the  firm  style  of  Woodard,  Clarke  & 
Company — ^today  one  of  the  best  known  names  in  the  commercial  circles  of 
Portland.  From  the  inception  of  that  partnership  the  business  grew  steadily  and 
the  most  extensive  retail  drug  store  of  the  city  was  built  up.  This,  however, 
did  not  limit  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Woodard,  who,  extending  his  activities  to  the 
wholesale  drug  trade,  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Reddington,  Woodard  & 
Company,  and  later  of  the  Snell,  Heitshu  &  Woodard  Company.  For  ten  years 
he  was  in  the  wholesale  business,  and  during  that  period  disposed  of  his  hold- 
ings in  the  retail  business.  When  he  withdrew  from  connection  with  the  whole- 
sale drug  trade,  he  opened  a  surgical  instrument  store,  which  he  afterward  sold. 
His  last  years  were  given  entirely  to  the  management  of  his  private  interests. 


C.  H.  WOODARD 
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which  included  various  investments  in  Portland.    He  was  survived  by  his  second 
wife  and  a  daughter  by  a  former  marriage. 

Mr.  Woodard  died  on  the  12th  of  March,  1909.  Although  he  had  passed  the 
seventy-seventh  milestone  on  life's  journey,  he  bore  his  years  lightly  and  his 
keen  mentality  kept  him  in  touch  with  the  interests  and  questions  of  the  day. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  attained  the  thirty-second 
degree  in  the  Scottish  Rite,  and  holding  membership  in  the  Mystic  Shrine.  His 
fellow  members  of  the  craft  had  charge  of  the  funeral  services.  Thus  passed 
from  life  one  whose  work  counted  as  a  valuable  asset  in  Portland's  commercial 
development  immediately  following  the  pioneer  period,  and  down  to  the  time 
of  the  extensive  enterprises  and  undertakings  of  the  present.  He  was  recog- 
nized as  a  man  of  forceful  character,  nor  did  he  lack  any  of  those  personal  traits 
which  are  indicative  of  the  warm-hearted  and  high-minded  gentleman. 


MRS.  RHODA  CARPENTER  HENDERSON. 

While  the  records  of  the  men  of  a  community  are  apt  to  figure  most  largely 
upon  the  pages  of  history,  because  of  their  more  active  connection  with  public 
affairs,  every  generation  recognizes  that  much  is  due  to  the  pioneer  women 
whose  work,  although  more  that  of  influence  than  of  active  effort,  hais  been 
none  the  less  potent,  especially  in  sustaining  the  social,  intellectual  and  moral 
status  of  the  communi^.  Mrs.  Henderson,  therefore,  deserves  mention  in 
this  volimie  for  she  remains  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  all  who  knew  her  as 
one  of  the  most  noble  women  of  this  city.  .  She  came  here  in  early  pioneer 
times  and  in  the  years  which  passed  ere  her  death  maintained  the  deepest  inter- 
est in  all  that  was  best  for  the  city  and  its  grpwth«  . 

She  was  bom  in  Shelby  county,  Kentucky,  December  17,  1815,  and  was  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Betsy.  (Holman)  Du  Val,  who  were  natives  of  Virginia. 
She  spent  her  girlhood  days  in  her  parents'  home  and  on  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1834,  in  ainton  county,  Missouri,  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Robert 
Henderson.  They  continued  residents  of  the  Mississippi  valley  until  1846, 
when  they  started  across  the  plains  to  Oregon.  Already  tfie  advantages  of  this 
state  had  become  known  to  the  public  and  there  was  a  considerable  tide  of  emi- 
gration flowing  in  this  direction.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  traveled  by  way  of 
the  Applegate  route  to  the  Big  Canyon,  and  while  they  were  en  route  the  birth 
of  their  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Edward  Failing,  occurred.  The  trip  was  a  long 
and  difiicult  one  for  the  road  was  not  well  marked  in  many  places  and  travel 
was  by  the  slow  and  tedious  stages  or  private  conveyances.  The  Henderson 
party  were  a  week  in  getting  through  the  Canyon  but  at  length  they  arrived 
safely  in  Oregon — father,  mother  and  five  children. 

The  rich  lands  of  this  state  were  as  yet  largely  unclaimed  and  the  resources 
undeveloped.  Mr.  Henderson  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  on  the  Yamhill  river,  about  three  miles  north  of  Amity,  in  Yamhill 
county.  He  made  a  judicious  selection  for  the  land  proved  to  be  very  rich 
and  arable  and  in  the  course  of  time  he  developed  it  into  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
an  exceptionally  rich  agricultural  district.  He  possessed  excellent  business  ability 
and  keen  discernment  and  the  careful  and  practical  methods  which  he  followed 
in  improving  his  property  made  it  in  time  very  valuable.  He  showed  the 
Kentucky  influence  in  his  nature  by  his  love  for  fine  stock,  especially  horses, 
and  always  had  fine  specimens  of  the  noble  steed  upon  his  place.  The  family 
Kved,  however,  the  life  of  the  pioneer  people  who  wisely  and  intelligently  used 
their  opportunities,  and  capable  management  of  business  affairs  at  length 
wrought  to  Mr.  Henderson  a  substantial  and  well  merited  success. 

Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  were  bom  eight  children  who  survive  the 
"mother,  namely :    Mrs.  George  H.  Murch,  of  Coburg ;  Mrs.  M.  P.  Deady ;  Mrs. 
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Edward  Failing;  Mrs.  John  Catlin  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Strong,  of  Portland;  John 
Henderson,  of  McMinnville;  James  Harvey  Henders<Mi,  of  Salem;  and  Wil- 
liam Henderson,  who  lives  at  Puget  Sound.  Ten  years  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Henderson  the  farm  was  sold  and  Mrs.  Henderson  became  a  resident  of  Port- 
land. 

Her  life  was  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  in  the  nobility  of  its  purpose,  in  the 
kindness  of  her  actions.  Perhaps  no  better  indication  of  her  character  can  be 
given  than  the  following  tribute  which  was  written  by  one  who  knew  her  long 
and  well:  ''In  the  autumn  of  1848,  in  a  primitive  cabin,  near  the  shores  of  the 
Yamhill,  surrounded  by  her  children,  I  first  met  Rhoda  Carpenter  Hender- 
son. That  first  impression  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  most  noble  woman 
deepened  and  strengthened  with  the  years.  Ajmong  the  pioneer  mothers  of 
Oregon,  in  their  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  Mrs.  Robert  Henderson,  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  knew  her,  will  ever  be  prominent.  Hers  was  one  of  those 
happy  natures  in  whom  devotion  to  others  was  a  pleasure,  and  in  whom  self 
was  so  completely  subordinated  to  duty  that  she  was  never  conscious  of  mak- 
ing a  sacrifice.  Among  her  family  and  friends  her  influence  was  great  and 
ever  for  good.  She  had  that  strong  self-reliant  nature  that  did  not  consciously 
control,  but  directed  by  inspiring  confidence  in  her  example.  Just  how  much 
the  world  has  gained  through  the  life  of  such  a  one  cannot  be  measured  or  fully 
known.  We  can  only  know  that  it  is  by  such  as  these  that  the  world  is  con- 
stantly growing  better,  we  know,  too,  that  their  influence  for  good  docs  not 
cease  with  the  going  out  of  life,  that  in  the  broadest  sense  they  are  still  with  us." 


EDWARD  F.  BOUTON. 

Various  important  business  interests,  commercial  and  financial,  claim  the 
attention  and  profit  by  the  enterprise  of  Edward  F.  Bouton,  the  president  of 
the  Vancouver  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  A  native  of  Schuyler  county,  Illinois, 
he  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  April,  1856,  and  remained  a  resident  of  that  lo- 
cality until  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  his  parents  removed  with  their  fam- 
ily to  Nebraska,  in  which  state  he  resided  until  he  came  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
making  his  way  to  California  in  1880.  He  settled  in  Mendocino  county,  where 
he  lived  for  fifteen  years,  during  which  period  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness with  success.  He  sold  out  there  in  1895,  and  in  1896  removed  to  Portland, 
making  his  home  there  although  he  conducted  business  interests  in  Qarke 
coimty,  Washington,  where  he  established  a  sawmill  in  partnership  with  F.  H. 
Perkins.  They  are  still  owners  of  the  mill,  which  is  operated  by  Mr.  Perkins. 
After  a  residence  of  two  years  in  Portland  Mr.  Bouton  took  up  his  abode  in 
Vancouver  for  the  purpose  of  directing  his  business  interests  at  closer  range. 
In  1899  he  built  the  mills  of  the  Pitchless  Lumber  Company.  The  business 
has  an  extensive  scope,  including  a  sash  and  door  factory  and  a  box  factory. 
Mr.  Bouton  is  president  of  the  company  and  has  in  charge  the  conduct  of 
the  business,  which  is  one  of  the  growing  and  important  industrial  concerns  of 
this  city.  In  other  lines  he  has  also  operated  successfully,  a  fact  which  indi- 
cates his  excellent  business  ability.  In  1905,  in  connection  with  A.  H.  Fletcher, 
he  organized  the  Vancouver  Title  &  Abstract  Company,  of  which  he  is  the 
treasurer,  and  became  still  more  closely  associated  with  the  financial  interests 
of  this  city  in  the  organization  of  the  Vancouver  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  which 
he  founded  in  1909  and  of  which  he  has  since  been  the  president.  This  has  al- 
ready become  one  of  the  strongf  moneyed  institutions  of  Vancouver  and  south- 
western Washington,  and  the  business  is  growing  with  gratifying  rapidity. 

In  1886  Mr.  Bouton  was  married  to  Miss  Theresa  Fay,  and  they  have  two 
children.  Fay  and  William  Carlton,  both  attending:  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton.   The  family  moves  in  the  best  social  circles  and  Mr.  Bouton  is  a  valued 
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member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  of  Vancouver.  He 
still  has  his  membership  in  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  lodge  of  Fort  Bragg, 
Gilifomia.  While  all  honor  is  due  to  the  pioneers  who  laid  the  fotmdation  of 
the  northwest,  equal  credit  should  also  be  accorded  the  men  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, who  are  meeting  the  existing  conditions  of  trade  and  in  their  utiliza- 
tion are  further  contributing  to  the  substantial  upbuilding  and  progress  of  this 
section  of  the  community.    To  this  class  Edward  F.  Bouton  certainly  belongs. 


JAMES  THOMPSON  WALLS,  M.  D. 

Dr.  James  Thompson  Walls,  a  successful  physician,  specializing  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  women  and  children,  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Kentucky,  De- 
cember 15,  1851,  and  in  tx>th  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines  comes  of  English 
ancestry.  His  grandparents  on  both  sides  removed  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky 
in  1 81 2.  William  Walls,  the  Doctor's  father,  was  a  native  of  the  latter  state 
and  a  stock  dealer  and  farmer.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Missouri,  his  death 
occurring  in  Butler,  that  state,  in  1906,  when  he  was  seventy-two  years  of 
age.  In  early  manhood  he  wedded  Eliza  Jane  Alexandria,  who  was  bom  in 
Kentucky  and  died  in  1967  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  She  was  a  representa- 
tive of  die  Virginia  family  ih  whose  honor  the  city  of  Alexandria  was  named. 
Dr.  Walls  is  the  eldest  in  a  family  of  nine  children  of  whom  George  H.  and 
Mrs.  Cowdrey  both  came  to  the  northwest,  the  former  being  now  a  resident  of 
Portland  and  the  latter  of  Bellingham,  Washington. 

In  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Carlisle  Dr.  Walls  b^^  his  educa- 
tion, which  he  continued  in  the  Carlisle  Academy  and  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Carlisle.  He  afterward  engaged  in  teaching  for  sixteen  months  and  then 
took  up  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Malcom  Dills, 
in  whose  office  he  studied  for  three  years.  He  then  became  a  private  student 
under  Dr.  Thaddeus  Remy,  a  professor  in  the  medical  college  at  Cincinnati, 
and  at  the  same  time  pursued  the  regular  course  in  that  institution,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  with  the  M.  D.  d^^ree  in  1877.  I>r.  Remy  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  eminent  specialists  in  the  diseases  of  women  and  children  in 
the  state,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  Dr.  Walls  associated  himself  with 
him,  obtaining  valuable  experience  in  assisting  Dr.  Remy  in  his  private  hos- 
pital until  his  graduation.  He  then  followed  the  advice  of  Horace  Greeley  and 
came  west,  settling  in  Butler,  Missouri,  where  he  practiced  for  fifteen  years. 
On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  came  to  Portland  in  March,  1902,  and  has 
since  been  in  practice  here.  During  his  college  period  he  was  also  a  private 
student  of  Dr.  Forscheimer,  a  Heidelberg  graduate,  and  a  specialist  of  diseases 
of  women  and  children,  who  has  since  become  recognized  as  a  national  author- 
ity on  that  branch  of  practice.  Dr.  Walls  attended  his  clinics  and  thus  qual- 
ified for  the  special  work  which  he  has  done  in  this  branch  of  the  profession 
since  coming  to  Portland. 

On  fhe  17th  of  July,  1899,  Dr.  Walls  was  married  in  Butler,  Missouri,  to 
Miss  Susie  M.  Canterbury,  a  daughter  of  Reuben  F.  and  Fannie  Canterbury,  of 
Burdette,  Missouri.  She  was  bom  in  that  state  but  her  parents  were  both 
native  Kentuckians  of  old  Virginia  stock.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Hereford  and  her  maternal  grandmother  was  a  Patterson,  of  Virginia.  Unto 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walls  have  been  bom  five  children,  of  whom  one  died  in  infancy. 
The  others  are :  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Daniel  Dean,  of  New  York  city ;  Agnes, 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Hubert  F.  Parsons,  of  Portland ;  Rose,  who  married  Dr.  Edward 
Mechan,  also  of  this  city;  and  James,  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  family  resi- 
dence is  at  No.  444  East  Twenty-second  street,  North,  in  Irvington.  Since  com- 
ing to  Portland  Dr.  Walls  has  operated  a  great  deal  in  real  estate,  purchasing 
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and  improving  property.    Recently  he  purchased  the  old  Captain  Hoyt  home- 
stead on  which  he  erected  the  family  hotel  Campbelltonia. 

Dr.  Walls  came  of  old  democratic  stock  and  supported  the  party  from  the 
time  he  attained  his  majority  until  the  last  election.  He  belongs  to  the  Com- 
mercial Club  and  is  identified  with  several  fraternal  organizations  including 
the  Masons,  being  a  charter  member  of  Coltunbia  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  the  Odd 
Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Elks,  ttie  Woodmen  and  the  Artisans.  He  finds 
the  guiding  principles  of  his  life  in  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  church,  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  His  membership  relations  in  more  strictly  professicmal 
Ines  are  with  the  city  and  county  medical  societies  and  the  Oregon  State  Medical 
Society,  as  well  as  ^e  American  Medical  Association.  This  keeps  him  in  touch 
with  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  profession  and  at  all  times  he  is  striving 
to  reach  the  highest  standards  which  the  profession  sets  up.  In  the  field  of  his 
specialty  he  is  particularly  skilled  and  by  constant  study  and  reading  is  ccHi- 
tinuously  broadening  his  knowledge  and  promoting  his  efficiency  in  that  de- 
partment of  medical  practice. 


ERNEST  HENRY  PARKER,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Ernest  Henry  Parker,  devoting  his  attention  extensively  to  surgjery,  in 
which  connection  he  has  gained  wide  recognition  and  prominence,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, England,  February  13,  1867,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Frances  (Morley)  Parker. 
The  father  came  to  America  in  1870  with  his  family,  settling  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  where  he  lived  for  five  years,  and  then  removed  to  Osawatomie,  Kansas, 
where  he  still  makes  his  home.  He  has  long  followed  the  profession  of  civil 
engineering  and  has  now  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  His  wife  died 
in  1906  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

Dr.  Parker,  after  completing  his  literary  education  in  the  public  and  high 
schools,  prepared  for  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  June,  1889.  Six  months  spent  in 
the  city  and  county  hospitals  and  six  months  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  at  St.  Paul 
brought  him  broad  and  varied  practical  experience  and  made  him  well  qualified 
for  other  responsibilities  that  devolved  upon  him  both  in  official  relations  and 
in  the  private  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  He  was  appointed  contract  sur- 
geon and  went  to  Chamberlain,  South  Dakota,  but  after  a  few  months  there 
spent  resigned  the  position  and  came  to  Portland  in  May,  1892.  He  has  since 
devoted  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  surgery  in  this  city  and 
to  further  qualify  him  for  the  onerous  duties  that  devolved  upon  him  in  this 
connection  he  has  taken  post-graduate  work  at  different  times  in  eastern  hos- 
pitals. His  professional  labors  have  been  of  a  most  important  character  and 
moreover  he  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  department  of  Willamette 
University  in  the  early  '90s,  was  visiting  surgeon  to  Portland  Hospital  and  since 
1894  has  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  He  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  progressive  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  profession  through 
membership  in  the  State,  County,  City  and  National  Mediod  Associations  and 
the  Portland  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  great  truths 
that  the  science  of  surgery  has  revealed  and  in  practical  experience  has  gained 
the  skill  that  brings  to  his  work  the  utmost  possibility  of  accuracy  in  results. 
His  profession,  however,  does  not  entirely  limit  the  scope  of  his  activities,  for 
in  1904-5  he  erected  the  Hotel  Eaton,  one  of  the  first  of  the  modem  first-class 
hotels  built  in  Portland.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
building  erected  in  1907-8,  was  the  owner  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  built 
and  in  its  construction  gave  to  Portland  one  of  its  leading  office  buildings.  He 
has  also  been  active  to  a  large  extent  in  other  real-estate  and  building  opera- 
tions and  is  the  holder  of  much  valuable  city  property. 
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On  the  1st  of  July,  1896,  Dr.  Parker  was  married  in  Portland  to  Miss  Dora 
Humphrey,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Rose  Humphrey,  pioneers  residents  of 
Lane  county,  Oregon.  Their  home  is  at  No.  2  East  Eighth  street,  North. 
Dr.  Parker  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  has  attained  the 
Knight  Templar  degree,  and  has  also  crossed  the  sands  of  the  desert  with 
the  nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Waverly  Golf  Club 
and  enjoys  motoring  as  a  means  of  pleasure  and  source  of  health. 


JOSEPH  W.  BEVERIDGE. 

Joseph  W.  Beveridge  is  one  to  whom  success  has  come  as  the  merited  reward 
of  earnest  and  indefatigable  labor.  Thrown  upon  his  own  resources  at  the  early 
age  of  eleven  years,  his  ability  and  energy  have  constituted  the  materials  on 
which  he  has  builded  his  success.  He  was  bom  in  Suisun  City,  California,  in 
December,  1861,  a  son  of  David  Forney  and  Hannah  Rebecca  (Winn)  Beveridge, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Maryland.  In  the  year  1850  the  father  removed 
westward  to  California,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He  followed  mer- 
chandising there  and  was  prominent  in  public  affairs,  serving  as  the  first  county 
clerk  of  Solano  county.  Subsequently  he  filled  the  position  of  timekeeper  at 
the  state  capitol  in  Sacramento  and  was  there  engaged  when  death  claimed  him 
in  1870.     His  wife  survived  him  two  years,  passing  away  in  1872. 

Joseph  W.  Beveridge  was  left  an  orphan  when  but  eleven  years  of  age  and 
was  a  lad  of  only  nine  years  at  the  time  of  his  father's  demise.  He  then  en- 
tered the  employ  of  H.  S.  Crocker  of  Sacramento  as  an  apprentice  to  the 
printer's  trade.  His  hours  were  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the 
evening  and  after  that  he  attended  night  school  from  seven  until  nine  thirty. 
He  engaged  in  carrying  newspapers  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  years 
and  in  as  far  as  possible  he  used  his  time  and  his  money  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion. When  a  boy  he  also  aided  in  educating:  and  supporting  his  two  sisters. 
While  these  were  heavy  burdens  to  be  borne  by  so  young  a  lad  there  developed 
in  him  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  helpfulness  that  has  contributed  largely  to 
his  success  in  later  years.  He  learned  all  of  the  branches  of  the  printer's  trade 
in  Sacramento,  continuing  a  resident  of  that  cit^  until  1884,  when  he  came  to 
Portland  and  accepted  a  position  as  foreman  with  the  Lewis  &  Dryden  Print- 
ing Company.  His  capability  and  fidelity  are  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he  kept 
that  position  for  twelve  years,  after  which  he  served  as  foreman  on  the  Evening 
Telegram  for  two  and  a  half  years.  Later  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Bushong 
Printing  Company  as  superintendent,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  became  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  corporation,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  company,  which  position 
he  has  since  filled.  He  is  giving  his  undivided  time  and  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  business  and  his  long  experience  in  connection  with  every  depart- 
ment of  the  printer's  trade,  combined  with  his  executive  ability  and  keen  fore- 
sight, make  him  a  valuable  factor  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

Public  recosrnition  of  his  ability  and  loyalty  in  citizenship  came  to  Mr. 
Beveridge  in  his  election  to  the  state  legislature  as  the  candidate  of  the  repub- 
lican party  in  1907.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  this 
district  and  his  opinions  carry  weieht  in  its  local  councils.  He  is  interested  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  Portland  and  cooperates  heartily 
in  the  plans  of  the  Commercial  Qub,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  city. 

In  November.  1889,  Mr.  Beveridgfe  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Fannie 
A.  Bullock,  of  Portland,  and  thev  have  one  daughter,  Helen  Louise,  at  home. 
Mr.  Beveridge  belongs  to  Washington  Lodge,  No.  46,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  has 
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also  taken  the  degrees  of  the  chapter  and  council  in  Masonry.  He  is  likewise  a 
member  of  Multnomah  Camp,  No.  79,  W.  O.  W.  He  is  today  nimibered  among 
the  men  who  are  prominent  and  widely  known  in  Portland.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  an  important  factor  in  business  circles  here 
and  his  prosperity  is  well  deserved,  as  in  him  are  embraced  the  characteristics 
of  an  unbending  int^^ty,  unabating  energy  and  industiy  that  never  flags. 


SAMUEL  S.  MONTAGUE. 

Although  less  than  a  decade  has  passed  since  Samuel  S.  Montague  came  to 
Portland,  he  has  in  his  residence  here  left  his  impress  upon  the  record  of  in- 
dustrial activity  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  two  important  business  concerns,  as 
the  president  of  the  St.  Helen  Quarry  Company  and  as  vice  president  of  the 
Montague-O'Reilly  Company.  He  was  bom  and  reared  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
although  his  education  was  completed  in  the  east  and  his  business  career  had 
its  commencement  there.  A  native  of  Oakland,  California,  he  spent  his  youth- 
ful days  in  that  city  and  mastered  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  its  pub- 
lic schools.  Later  he  went  east  to  enter  Harvard  University,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  as  an  engineer  in  1897.  He  then  took  up  contracting  in  the 
state  of  New  York  and  also  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  Quebec,  Canada, 
for  three  years.  Another  year  was  spent  in  the  middle  west — as  a  contractor  of 
Wisconsin,  and  in  1905  he  arrived  in  Portland  where  he  engaged  in  the  same 
business.  His  previous  experience  well  qualified  him  for  the  undertaking  here 
and  he  was  not  long  in  placing  himself  where  his  ability  was  recognized  with  an 
extended  patronage.  Further  extending  his  operations,  he  organized  the  St 
Helens  Quarry  Company  in  1907  and  has  continuously  served  as  its  president 
In  1909  he  organized  the  Montague-O'Reilly  Company,  general  contractors,  of 
which  he  is  vice-president.  He  never  falters  when  he  believes  that  the  course 
he  is  pursuing  is  a  wise  and  just  one.  His  life  has  been  one  of  marked  industry, 
the  intelligent  direction  of  his  affairs  having  been  followed  by  the  natural  re- 
sult,— 2L  comfortable  competence. 

Mr.  Montague  holds  membership  in  the  University  Qub  of  Portland  and 
thus  comes  into  close  association  with  other  Harvard  graduates.  Business 
men  entertain  for  him  admiration  and  regard  by  reason  of  what  he  has  accom- 
plished and  the  straightforward  methods  which  he  has  followed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  business. 


HORACE  R.  LITTLEFIELD,  M.  D. 

The  records  of  the  medical  profession  in  Portland  and  the  northwest  present 
the  name  of  no  one  that  is  hailed  with  more  honor  by  the  profession  and  the  public 
than  that  of  Dr.  Horace  R.  Littlefield,  who  |;ained  a  position  of  distinction  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  his  ability  placing  him  prominently  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  profession.  Moreover,  he  was  one  of  the  first  and  leading 
members  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and  in  other  prominent  ways  left  the 
impress  of  his  individuality  upon  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  this  secticxi 
of  the  country.  He  came  to  Oregon  as  one  of  its  pioneers  of  1869,  being  at  that 
time  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  years.  His  birth  occurred  in  Quincy,  Illinois, 
April  18,  1846.  His  father,  Dr.  H.  H.  Littlefield,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  Maine 
in  1822  and  was  for  forty-five  years  a  leading  physician  of  Beardstown,  Illinois. 
The  family  is  of  English  lineage  and  was  established  in  Massachusetts  by  thr 
parents  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Littlefield,  who  was  reared  in  New  England  and  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  the  middle  west.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Ash  wood,  also  a 
native  of  England. 


DR.  H.  R.  LITTLEFIELD 
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Dr.  Horace  R.  Littlcfield,  the  eldest  son  in  their  family  of  five  children,  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  minority  at  Beardstown  and  remained  a  resident  of  his 
native  state  until  after  he  had  reached  manhood.  Whether  early  environment, 
inherited  tendency  or  natural  predilection  had  most  to  do  with  shaping  his 
choice  of  a  profession  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Perhaps  all  entered  therein. 
At  any  rate  the  success  which  he  attained  in  the  field  of  medical  science  shows 
that  Dr.  Littlefield  was  qualified  by  nature  as  well  as  by  training  for  the  pro- 
fession which  he  made  his  life  work.  His  preliminary  reading  was  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  his  father  and  later  he  attended  the  Illinois  State  College 
prior  to  entering  the  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1866.  When  only  twenty  years  of  age  he  received  a  graduating 
certificate  that  entitled  him  to  a  diploma  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  at  which  it 
could  be  given  under  the  laws  of  the  state. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Civil  war  Dr.  Littlefield  responded  to  the  coun- 
try's call,  joining  the  boys  in  blue  of  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth 
Illinois  Infantry  in  June,  1863,  and  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  acting 
assistant  surgeon,  in  which  connection  he  rendered  aid  to  the  ill  and  woimded 
soldiers  of  the  Union  army  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

While  the  law  prevented  him  from  receiving  his  diploma,  as  he  was  undef 
the  prescribed  age,  it  did  not  limit  his  ability  and. the  completion  of  his  college 
course  indicated  that  he  was  qualified  for  active  practice.  After  receiving  his 
diploma  he  practiced  in  Tazewell  county,  Illinoi3>  until  1869,  and  in  that  year 
crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon,  opening  an  office  in  LaFayettfe,  where  almost  imme- 
diately he  was  accorded  a  hberal  patronage.  His  ability  was  soon  manifest  in 
the  excellent  results  which  attended  his  eflForts,  to  check  the  ravages  of  disease 
and  restore  health,  and  his  practice  continuoti^y  grew  in  volume  and  importance. 
In  1880  he  was  appointed  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  construction  department  of 
the  Or^on  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  as  it  was  then  known,  and  in  1888 
he  was  appointed  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  construction  department  of  the  western 
division  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Railway.  In  that  capacity  he  served  both 
railroads  for  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Washington  and  had  hospitals  constructed  in 
the  field  just  as  in  the  army.  The  building  of  the  roads  was  completed  in  1883, 
and  retiring  from  that  field  he  made  investment  in  the  following  year  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  mines,  where  he  remained  in  tlie  supervision  of  his  interests  for 
three  years.  He  was  then  appointed  surgeon  for  the  Washington  &  Idaho 
Railway,  occupying  that  position  for  a  year  and  a  half,  or  until  the  completion 
of  the  road.  He  was  afterward  surgeon  for  the  Portland  &  Puget  Sound  road 
until  the  work  of  construction  ceased.  After  remaining  a  year  in  Portland  he 
returned  to  LaFayette  and  in  1882  invested  in  property  there  and  built  a  home. 
He  again  became  a  resident  of  Portland  in  1890.  A  successful  practitioner,  he 
was  devoted  to  his  profession,  always  deeply  interested  in  anything  which  tended 
to  bring  to  man  the  key  to  the  complex  mystery  which  we  call  life.  His  studies 
covered  a  broad  field  and  his  investigation  was  most  thorough,  bringing  him  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  most  advanced  methods,  discoveries  and  theories 
of  the  science  of  medicine. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1865,  Dr.  Littlefield  was  married  to  Miss  Ann  Kirwin, 
who  di«l  August  6,  1889.  Four  children  were  bom  unto  them,  of  whom  the  eldest 
is  deceased,  while  Horace,  who  became  a  physician,  has  also  passed  away.  The 
other  sons  are :  Judge  Edwin  V.  Littlefield,  a  distinguished  attorney  of  Portland ; 
and  Harrie  A.  Littlefield,  a  physician  of  Newburg,  Oregon.  Dr.  Littlefield  was 
again  married  on  the  20th  of  November,  1890,  when  he  wedded  Miss  Mary  T. 
Price,  of  Dayton,  Washington,  who  survives  him.  They  had  no  children  but 
reared  an  adopted  daughter,  Miss  Rosie  Littlefield,  who  with  the  two  sons  of 
the  first  marriage  survives.  The  death  of  Dr.  Littlefield  occurred  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1910,  following  a  long  illness  that  was  the  ultimate  result  of  wounds 
which  he  sustained  in  a  railroad  wreck  on  the  21st  of  August,  1903,  on  which 
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occasion  three  ribs  and  his  collar  bone  were  broken,  and  he  also  suffered  internal 
injuries. 

Dr.  Littlefield  cared  little  for  the  artificialities  of  life.  He  was  plain  and 
outspoken,  and  his  general  worth  everyone  recognized,  and  distress  or  need 
made  strong  appeal  to  his  ready  sympathy.  Moreover  he  was  known  as  a  man 
of  broad  Imowledge  and  good  judgment  and  supported  every  public  enterprise 
or  organized  movement  which  he  thought  would  aid  his  city  or  country.  He 
possessed  strong  convictions  and  sterling  qualities,  fearlessly  expressing  his 
opinions,  and  he  held  firmly  to  his  honest  beliefs.  He  was  a  valued  member  of 
several  fraternal  organizations,  including  the  Uue  lodge  and  chapter  of  Masonry 
and  the  Eastern  Star.  He  served  as  master  of  his  lodge  for  three  years  and  he 
was  also  past  exalted  ruler  of  the  Portland  Lodge  of  Elks,  being  presented  with 
a  beautiful  gold  badge  upon  his  retirement  from  that  position.  He  likewise  be- 
longed to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  Possessing  a  splendid  bass  voice  he  was  a  valued  addi- 
tion to  the  musical  circles  of  this  city  and  was  one  of  the  members  of  a  veterans 
double  male  quartette  which  appeared  often  in  public.  His  political  allegiance 
was  given  to  the  republican  party  and  he  never  faltered  in  its  support.  It 
was  in  the  field  of  his  profession,  however,  that  his  best  work  was  done  and  not 
only  was  he  a  capable  practitioner  but  also  labored  earnestly  to  promote  the 
work  of  the  profession  through  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  To  this  end 
he  became  active  in  organizing  the  first  medical  society  of  Oregon,  was  its  first 
president  and  remained  an  esteemed  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society  until 
his  death.  Entirely  free  from  ostentation,  he  stood  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
right,  being  actuated  at  all  times  by  the  spirit  of  progress  which  prompted  his 
effective  aid  in  many  movements  that  have  been  important  factors  in  the  up- 
building of  the  northwest. 


HARVEY  HART  GRIDLEY. 

Harvey  Hart  Gridley  has  been  a  resident  of  the  Pacific  northwest  for  thirty- 
nine  years  and  is  now  living  retired  in  Vancouver.  He  was  bom  in  Tioga  county. 
New  York,  May  2,  1831,  and  remained  a  resident  of  the  Empire  state  until 
fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to 
Kendall  county,  Illinois.  His  education,  b^^im  in  the  east,  was  continued  in 
the  latter  county,  where  he  remained  until  twenty-five  years  of  age.  For  a  time 
he  was  engaged  in  farming  in  Illinois  and  also  learned  and  followed  the  car- 
penter's trade  there,  but  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  has  always  been  one  of 
his  strong  characteristics,  led  him  to  seek  the  opportunities  of  the  Pacific  coast 
country  and  in  1871  he  arrived  in  Vancouver.  Here  he  sought  work  at  his 
trade  and  followed  carpentering  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  furniture  and  undertaking  business  and  was  thus  closely 
connected  with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city  for  fifteen  years,  during  which 
period  he  built  up  an  extensive  business  from  which  he  derived  substantial  and 
gratifying  profits,  enabling  him  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  retire  from  business 
with  a  comfortable  competence. 

In  1856  Mr.  Gridley  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Aknanda  E.  Cook,  a 
native  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  a  daughter  of  Gerry  and  Mary  Jane  Cook.  They 
now  have  two  children:  Charles  Clinton,  of  Vancouver;  and  Emogene,  the 
wife  of  W.  J.  Higgins,  also  of  Vancouver.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gridley  have  now 
traveled  life's  journey  together  for  more  than  a  half  century,  sharing  with 
each  other  in  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  adversity  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Gridley's 
influence  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  improvement,  reform  and  progress  and 
in  these  connections  he  has  done  good  work  for  Vancouver.    During  his  three 
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terms'  service  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  he  exercised  his  official  preroga- 
tives in  support  of  every  project  which  he  deemed  of  practical  value  to  the 
city.  In  politics  he  was  for  a  long  period  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  repub- 
lican party  where  national  issues  are  involved  but  cast  an  independent  ballot 
at  county  and  state  elections.  He  leans  somewhat  toward  the  prohibition  party, 
for  he  is  a  believer  in  the  cause  of  temperance  and  regards  the  liquor  traffic 
as  one  of  the  curses  of  the  nation.  To  this  end  his  support  has  been  given  to- 
ward the  promotion  of  temperance  ideals  and  practices.  He  occupies  a  nice 
home  which  he  erected  soon  after  coming  to  Vancouver  and  here  in  the  evening 
of  life,  for  he  is  now  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  he  is  most  comfortably  situated. 


PENUMBRA  KELLY. 


Pentmibra  Kelly,  who  for  almost  thirty  years  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in 
politics  in  Portland  and  in  Multnomah  county,  is  well  known  throughout  the  en- 
tire state  and  also  in  southwestern  Washington.  He  has  been  connected  with 
Jhe  sheriff's  office  in  Portland  for  twenty  years  and  his  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duties  has  constituted  an  important  service  in  behalf  of  law  and  order  here. 

His  birth  occurred  in  Marion  county,  Kentucky,  March  29,  1845,  his  parents 
being  the  Rev.  Qinton  and  Moriah  (Maldon)  Kelly.  His  father  was  an  itinerant 
minister  of  the  Methodist  church,  who  belonged  to  the  Kentucky  conference 
for  thirteen  years.  In  1848,  however,  he  started  with  his  family  on  the  long 
journey  across  the  plains  to  Oregon,  proceeding  by  the  slow,  difficult  and  tedious 
stages  of  wagon  travel  and  arriving  at  his  destination  in  the  late  autumn.  They 
spent  the  winter  at  Oregon  City,  but  in  the  spring  of  1849  removed  to  the  dona- 
tion claim  which  the  Rev.  Qinton  Kelly  had  taken  up,  and  which  is  located  in 
what  is  now  East  Portland.  The  father  developed  and  improved  the  farm  and 
continued  to  make  it  his  home  until  his  death,  giving  his  attention  largely  to  gen- 
eral agricultural  pursuits.  He  never  associated  himself  with  the  Oregon  con- 
ference, but  his  interest  in  church  work  never  abated  and  he  continued  as  a  local 
preacher  until  almost  the  time  of  his  demise.  He  was  one  of  the  sturdy  pioneers 
of  early  Portland,  being  numbered  among  the  few  who  crossed  the  plains 
prior  to  1850,  arriving  here  at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that  Oregon  City 
would  be  the  metropolis  of  the  state,  the  site  of  Portland  being  marked  by  only 
a  few  log  cabins  that  bordered  the  Willamette  and  were  mostly  occupied  by 
traders.  Even  Front  street  at  that  time  had  not  become  a  business  center  and 
the  most  farsighted  did  not  dream  that  there  would  spring  up  on  the  site  a 
city  that  would  extend  westward  until  it  compassed  the  hills  of  Willamette  and 
Portland  Heights  and  eastward  until  it  covered  a  great  area  upon  the  other 
bank  of  the  river.  The  donation  claim,  which  the  father  secured  and  upon  which 
he  lived  for  years,  was  at  that  time  situated  several  miles  from  the  village  of 
Portland,  although  it  is  now  included  within  the  corporation  limits  of  the 
greater  city. 

Penumbra  Kelly  was  reared  in  the  pioneer  home  of  the  family  upon  a  farm 
which  required  in  its  development  much  arduous  and  unremitting  labor.  He 
experienced  many  of  the  hardships  which  devolved  upon  the  boys  and  young 
men  of  his  day,  assisting  his  father  and  fhe  other  members  of  the  family  to 
clear  away  the  timber,  prepare  the  land  for  cultivation  and  then  plow  and 
plant  the  fields  and  harvest  the  crops.  His  educational  opportunities  were  lim- 
ited to  attendance  for  only  a  few  short  months  at  the  district  schools,  which  were 
held  in  the  winter  seasons.  After  permanently  putting  aside  his  text-books  he 
continued  to  make  farmine  his  occupation  and  was  identified  with  general  agri- 
cultural pursuits  until  1884,  when  he  received  appointment  from  President 
Chester  A.  Ajrthur  to  the  position  of  United  States  marshal  for  the  district  of 
Or^on.    For  three  years  and  five  months  he  capably  filled  that  important  office, 
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during  which  time  he  traveled  largely  over  the  state,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  a  man  living  today  in  Oregon  who  has  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  state  and  with  its  people  than  Penumbra  Kelly.  His  capable  service  as 
United  States  marshal  commended  him  for  election  to  the  oSicc  of  sheriff  of 
Multnomah  county  in  1888.  He  was  twice  reelected,  serving  for  three  con- 
secutive terms,  covering  the  period  from  1888  until  1894.  Since  his  retiremoit 
he  has  served  almost  continuously  as  deputy  sheriff,  so  that  his  connection  with 
the  sheriff's  office  covers  more  than  twenty  years.  He  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  leading  and  influential  member  of  the  republican  party  in  Multnomah  cotmty, 
makes  friends  easily  and  even  his  political  enemies  admire  him  for  his  qualities 
as  a  man  and  his  fearless  defense  of  his  honest  convictions. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  united  in  marriage,  on  September  30,  1873,  to  Miss  Mary 
Emma  Marquam,  the  eldest  child  of  Hon.  Philip  A.  Marquam,  of  whom  men- 
tion is  made  elsewhere  in  this  volimfie.  They  have  three  children,  Mary  Agnes, 
Samuel  Ralph  and  Sarah  MaldcHi.  The  last  named  is  the  wife  of  Nicholas 
Cogley,  and  they  have  one  child,  Nicholas  Penumbra  Cogley. 

Mr.  Kelly  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  His  activity  in  political  circles,  his  wide  and  favorable 
acquaintance  throughout  the  state  and  the  fact  that  he  is  numbered  among  the 
earliest  of  the  Oregon  pioneers  all  entitle  him  to  representation  in  this  volume. 


PHILIP  CHURCH  SCHUYLER. 

The  name  of  Philip  Church  Schuyler  is  closely  interwoven  with  many  of  the 
events  which  stand  prominently  forth  upon  the  pages  of  Portland's  history. 
Moral  and  musical  interests  of  the  city,  the  cause  of  intellectual  development 
and  many  municipal  projects  profited  by  his  cooperation,  and  thus  his  life  work 
became  an  integral  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  city.  New  York  numbered  him 
among  her  native  sons,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Ithaca,  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, 1835.  He  was  descended  from  Philip  Schuyler,  who  came  from  Am- 
sterdam, Holland,  prior  to  1650,  and  who  married  Margarita  Van  Schlicten- 
horst  and  lived  in  Albany,  New  York.  His  parents,  Philip  Church  and  Lucy  M. 
(Dix)  Schuyler,  lived  for  a  time  on  a  farm  near  Ithaca,  New  York,  where  his 
grandfather,  John  H.  Schuyler,  had  resided.  Later  his  father  engaged  in  the 
drug  business  in  Ithaca,  where  he  remained  until  1855,  when  he  removed  to 
Kansas  with  his  family  and  there  became  deeply  interested  in  the  struggle  to 
make  Kansas  a  state.  He  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  anti-sldvery  cause  and 
therefore  cast  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of  its  admission  as  a  free 
state. 

The  youthful  days  of  Philip  Church  Schuyler  of  this  review  were  passed  in 
his  native  city,  where  his  attention  was  largely  given  to  the  acquirement  of  his 
education  in  the  public  schools.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  however,  he  left 
the  Empire  state  to  cross  the  plains  to  Oregon  in  the  year  1852,  with  his  uncle, 
the  Hon.  William  H.  Gray,  who  first  came  out  with  Marcus  Whitman  as  a  mis- 
sionary and  who  married  Mary  Dix,  the  sister  of  Philip  Schuyler's  mother. 
James  C.  Van  Renssalaer  also  accompanied  the  party  to  the  northwest  and  the 
long,  tedious  journey  across  the  continent,  fraught  with  many  hardships  and 
dangers,  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Here  Mr.  Schuyler  engaged 
in  the  drug  business  in  connection  with  Smith,  Davis  &  Company  until  the  firm 
dissolved,  after  which  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  insurance  business,  in  which 
he  continued  with  success  for  many  years. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Schuyler  found  opportunity  for  cooperation  in  many 
public  affairs  and  was  ever  deeply  interested  in  any  project  relatingj^  to  the  city's 
welfare  or  betterment.  He  served  as  a  member  of  Governor  Gibbs*  staff  in 
1863,  and  became  connected  with  the  first  fire  department  of  the  city — 3,  vdun- 
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teer  organization  known  as  Willamette  Engine  Company  No.  i.  He  joined  this 
in  1853,  2Uid  was  its  foreman  for  many  years.  He  served  as  clerk  of  the  water 
board  from  1885  until  his  death,  during  which  time  he  began  agitating  and 
stanchly  advocating  the  question  of  using  Bull  Run  water. 

On  the  Sth  of  June,  1867,  Mr.  Schuyler  was  married  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  this  city  to  Miss  Lucy  S.  Hurd,  and  unto  them  were  bom  three  chil- 
dren: Genevieve,  the  wife  of  William  C.  Alvord;  Lucy,  the  wife  of  Frederick 
G.  Wheeler,  and  Emily,  who  died  in  1885. 

In  politics  Mr.  Schuyler  was  ever  a  stanch  republican  from  the  time  when 
age  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of  franchise.  He  took  the  chapter  degrees  iii 
Masonry  and  was  a  life  member  of  the  Portland  Library  Association  from  the 
time  it  was  started.  He  also  sang  in  the  Presb3rterian  church  choir  from  the 
time  the  church  was  organized  in  1854  until  his  death,  which  occurred  October 
28,  1889.  He  was  always  identified  with  musical  societies  and  musical  matters 
generally  and  did  much  to  foster  a  love  of  and  taste  for  music  in  this  city.  His 
nature  was  one  to  which  only  that  which  is  uplifting  made  appeal,  and  his  co- 
operation was  always  given  to  those 'things  which  promoted  intellectual,  social 
and  moral  progress,  and  to  those  public  movements  which  were  matters  of  civic 
virtue  and  civic  pride. 


CHARLES  A.  MACRUM. 
I.  .... ....  ,..'•- 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Macrum,  one  of  the  oldest  'and  best  known  homec^athic  phy- 
sicians of  Portland,  devoting  his  att^tdd^^td  genfeitif  practice,  was  bom  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  December  28,  1861.  He  is  the  eldest  of  six  children,  all  of 
whom  are  living,  whose  parents  are  1.  ^>»d<nd  Westana  (Grubbs)  Macrum.  The 
father,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  dame  to  Portland  in  1871,  spending  three  years 
in  Oregon  City,  after  which  he  loCitc?3"  m'l^brtiand  in  1874.  He  practiced  his 
profession  for  about  ten  years  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Johnson,  McCown  & 
Macrum,  one  of  the  most  prominent  law  firms  of  the  city  in  its  day.  Then  with 
others  he  organized  the  Merchants  National  Bank,  of  which  he  was  the  manager 
for  ten  years.  He  afterward  resigned  to  become  railroad  commissioner,  filling 
the  office  for  six  years.  His  death  occurred  in  1902,  when  he  was  sixty  years 
of  age.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  of  the  state,  prominent  and  active 
in  the  development  of  Oregon,  advancing  many  ideas  the  practical  worth  of 
which  was  proven  in  their  adoption  and  utilization.  His  wife,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing in  Portland  at*  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years,  was  a  daughter  of  Willam 
Grubbs,  who  came  to  this  state  from  Pennsylvania  in  1870. 

Dr.  Macrum  was  a  lad  of  about  ten  years  when  the  family  arrived  in  Port- 
land, and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  education  he  completed  the  high  school  course 
with  the  class  of  1879,  when  seventeen  years  of  age.  Five  years  later  he  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1889  with  the  M.  D.  degree.  Returning  to  Portland  he  has  since  followed 
his  profession  in  this  city  as  a  general  practitioner  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  homeopathic  physicians  here.  He  has  always  made  his  professional 
duties  his  first  consideration,  being  most  thorough  and  conscientious  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  that  devolves  upon  him  in  this  connection. 

Dr.  Macrum  belongs  to  the  Oreeon  State  Homeopathic  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Homeopathy,  the  Oregon  State  Medical  Association,  the  Mult- 
nomah County  Medical  Society,  the  Portland  Medical  Society  and  the  American 
Medical  Association.  He  is  identified  with  the  building  of  the  new  hospital 
now  nearing  completion  and  is  well  known  in  other  professional  connections. 
He  has  been  assistant  surgeon  and  surgeon  of  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Oregon 
National  Guard  for  about  five  years,  having  previously  been  a  private  of  Com- 
pany K  for  two  years. 
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Dr.  Macrum,  moreover,  is  a  prominent  representative  of  what  is  developing 
into  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  business  of  the  state — ^the  production 
.of  apples.  He  has  one  of  the  largest  apple  orchards  in  the  Mosier  district  of 
the  Hood  river  valley,  owning  an  extensive  farm  adjoining  the  town  of  Mosier, 
and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society.  He  also  be- 
longs to  the  Mosier  Fruit  Growers  Association,  has  taken  a  keen  interest  io 
horticulture  for  many  years  and  has  been  active  in  the  advancement  of  horti- 
cultural interests  in  this  state,  being  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  and  promote  mod- 
ern ideas  in  fruit-raising. 

Dr.  Macrum  married  Miss  Stella  D.  Dorris,  a  daughter  of  George  B.  Dorris, 
a  pioneer  lawyer  of  Eugene,  Oregon,  and  for  the  past  sixteen  years  they  have 
resided  at  the  Portland  Hotel.  Dr.  Macnmi  is  well  known  in  Masonic  circles  as 
a  member  of  Willamette  Lodge  and  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  and  his  religious  faith 
is  evidenced  by  his  membership  in  the  First  Congregational  church.  Prcwnincnt 
as  is  his  position,  it  is  but  the  merited  outcome  of  his  ability  and  skill  resulting 
from  dose  investigation  and  research  and  from  reading  and  the  correct  applica- 
tion of  his  knowledge  to  the  needs  of  those  who  come  under  his  professional 
care.  His  courtesy,  his  engaging  personality  and  his  genuine  worth  assure  him 
social  prestige,  and  Portland's  most  prominent  citizens  are  glad  to  call  him 
friend. 


SAMUEL  H.  CARTER. 


Samuel  H.  Carter,  now  living  practically  retired  at  Peninsular,  deriving  a 
substantial  income  from  property  interests  in  which  he  long  ago  invested,  was 
born  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  1843.  His  father,  David  G.  Carter,  was  born  in 
Ohio  in  1820.  They  removed  to  Indiana  in  1845  when  their  son  Samuel  was 
but  two  years  of  age,  and  he  acquired  his  education  in  the  common  schook  of 
Marshall  county  until  qualified  to  enter  the  high  school  at  Warsaw,  Indiana. 
Following  his  graduation  therefrom  he  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  district  schools 
of  the  county  for  four  years,  proving  a  capable  educator,  imparting  readily  and 
clearly  to  others  the  knowledge  that  he  had  acquired,  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining discipline  without  recourse  to  undue  severity. 

In  1866  Mr.  Carter  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Buchman,  who 
was  born  in  Marshall  county,  Indiana,  her  parents  being  early  settlers  of  that 
state.  They  went  there  when  the  work  of  progress  and  development  seemed 
scarcely  begun  and  lived  for  thirty-five  years  in  one  place.  Seven  months  at  a 
time  passed  without  the  mother  seeing  a  white  woman. 

The  year  following  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  came  to  Or^pn  by 
way  of  the  water  route,  going  to  New  York,  where  they  took  passage  upon  the 
steamer  Santiago  to  Cuba.  They  landed  at  Gra3rtown  in  Central  America,  crossed 
that  country  by  boat  and  mule  team,  a  trip  that  required  five  days,  and  then 
upon  the  Pacific  coast  sailed  on  the  Moses  Taylor  for  the  Golden  Gate.  They 
remained  only  three  days  in  San  Francisco  when  they  boarded  the  Ajax  and  on 
the  23d  of  March,  1867,  landed  at  Portland,  which  was  then  a  small  town  of 
about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  in  fact  was  a  mere  trading  station.  Mr. 
Carter  took  up  his  abode  in  Qackamas  county,  where  he  engaged  in  fanning 
and  also  in  teaching:  school.  The  farm  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land,  fifty  of  which  he  still  owns,  and  upon  which  he  has  a  fine  cherry  orchard. 
Mr.  Carter  continued  to  reside  upon  that  place  and  gave  his  attention  to  its  cul- 
tivation until  1891,  when  he  left  the  farm  and  went  to  Peninsular,  where  he 
engaged  in  merchandising.  He  at  first  conducted  a  grocery  and  feed  store  but 
afterward  extended  the  scope  of  his  business  to  include  general  merchandising. 
The  store  was  located  upon  the  site  of  his  present  home. 
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Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  has  been  born  a  son,  M.  H.  Carter,  an  attorney 
of  Portland,  who  is  now  giving  supervision  to  the  Carter  business  aflfairs,  the 
extensive  cherry  orchard  in  Clackamas  county  claiming  not  a  little  of  his  at- 
tention. He  is  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  is  doing  everything  in  his  power 
to  promote  the  interests  and  upbuilding  of  the  Peninsula.  A  grandson,  Lloyd 
F.  Carter,  aged  eleven  years,  is  looked  upon  as  a  worthy  descendant  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  family. 

Samuel  H.  Carter  has  been  prominently  connected  with  affairs  of  consid- 
erable mcmient  to  the  community  in  which  he  has  lived.  He  served  as  post- 
master of  Glencoe,  Washington  county,  for  a  short  time,  was  justice  of  the  peace 
in  Clackamas  county  for  four  years,  and  has  always  been  a  stalwart  republican 
in  his  political  allegiance.  His  wife  has  served  as  postmistress  of  Peninsular 
for  eight  years  and  like  Mr.  Carter  is  interested  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
the  conmiunity.  He  belongs  to  the  Grange  of  Oregon  and  his  diversified  and 
honorable  business  interei^ts  have  made  him  well  known  and  highly  respected. 


FELIX  LANDESS. 


In  the  earlier  years  of  his  residence  in  Oregon  Felix  Landess  was  identified 
with  agricultural  interests,  but  after  his  removal  to  Portland  gave  his  attention 
merely  to  his  investments  in  property.  He  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1820  and 
was  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  (Conkright)  Landess.  His  education  was 
acquired  in  the  schools  of  his  native  state  to  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  when 
he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  lUinoifi,  the  family  settling 
upon  a  farm  in  Adams  county,  near  Quincy.  While  there  residing  he  was  mar- 
ried in  1846  to  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  White,  whose  parents  died  in  the  state  of  New 
York  during  her  infancy,  after  which  she  was  reared  by  strangers.  The  young 
couple  began  their  domestic  life  in  Illinois,  but  remained  in  that  state  for  only 
a  brief  period  when  they  decided  to  come  to  the  northwest.  They  made  the 
joume  across  the  plains  with  ox  teams  in  1847,  traveling  after  the  primitive 
manner  of  the  times  in  a  train  composed  of  twenty-five  wagons.  The  parents 
of  Mr.  Landess  were  also  of  the  party  and  they  completed  the  trip  in  five  months, 
this  being  considered  a  very  speedy  trip  for  those  days.  The  roads  were  often 
in  very  poor  condition,  streams  had  to  be  forded  and  at  night  the  party  camped 
out  along  the  wayside,  building  fires  and  preparing  their  food.  It  was  often 
difficult  to  secure  a  good  place  to  pasture  the  stock  and  to  obtain  fresh  water. 
Yet  without  serious  mishap  the  party  continued  on  their  way.  Of  the  entire 
party  only  six  are  living.  Mr.  Landess*  father  died  soon  after  reaching  their 
destination  and  a  brother  died  some  months  before.  The  mother  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  passing*  away  when  about  seventy-seven  years  old. 

The  great  majority  of  the  settlers,  who  came  at  that  early  date,  secured 
claims  and  turned  their  attention  to  farming.  This  Felix  Landess  did,  taking 
up  a  section  of  land  about  fifteen  miles  from  Portland  and  soon  bought  the 
adjacent  half-section.  The  present  city  was  then  a  tiny  village.  Five  years 
later  its  population  numbered  but  one  thousand  and  in  1847  there  were  only  a 
few  log  cabins  on  the  river  bank  to  mark  the  site  of  the  future  metropolis.  The 
city,  however,  enjoyed  a  steady  growth  as  the  tide  of  emigration  flowed  in  this 
direction  and  in  1861  Mr.  Landess  removed  to  Portland  and  later  sold  his  sec- 
tion of  land.  His  son  Georee  continued  to  occupy  the  half-section  until  his  only 
daughter  was  old  enough  to  enter  school,  when  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Portland  in  order  to  give  his  daughter  the  advantage  of  instruction  in  the 
city  schools.  The  half-section  of  land  was  then  sold.  After  retiring  from 
the  farm  Felix  Landess  gave  his  attention  to  the  supervision  of  his  investments 
and  from  time  to  time  sold  property,  taking  advantage  of  the  increase  in  values 
to  make  profitable  sales. 
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Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Landess  there  were  born  four  children,  but  the  eldest, 
Isaac,  died  in  infancy.  Adaline  was  bom  and  died  in  Illinois.  George,  also  a 
native  of  that  state,  was  only  seven  months  old  when  his  parents  started  on  a 
journey  across  the  plains  and  was  therefore  reared  amid  the  conditions  and  en- 
vironments of  picmeer  life  in  Oregon.  He  married  Rheuhama  Carpenter  and 
they  had  one  child,  Marietta,  who  became  the  wife  of  McPherson  Gale.  The 
death  of  George  Landess  occurred  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  August  12,  1909, 
after  which  his  remains  were  brought  back  to  Portland  for  interment  His 
widow  still  resides  in  Los  Angeles.  Lucy  was  bom  upon  the  homestead  farm 
in  Oregon  in  1849  suid  is  now  the  widow  of  James  Fox.  They  had  two  chil- 
dren, Fred  and  Laura.  The  former,  who  lives  in  California,  married  Ida  Tuttlc 
and  has  five  children:  Ruth;  Howard;  Mildred;  Helen;  and  Lloyd.  Laura 
Fox  is  living  with  her  mother  and  grandmother  at  the  family  home  on  Tenth 
street  in  Portland. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Landess  occurred  March  i,  1903,  after  a  residence  of 
fifty-six  years  in  Oregon.  He  was  among  those  who  aided  in  planting  the  seeds 
of  civilization  in  this  state.  He  was  not  numbered  among  that  class  who  were 
borne  hither  by  the  alluring  prospects  of  the  mines,  but  came  with  the  firm  pur- 
pose of  making  his  home  in  this  section  of  the  country  and  enjoying  the  natural 
resources  here  offered.  Oregon  has  rewarded  many  of  her  early  settlers  in  that 
the  lands  which  they  secured  in  pioneer  times  have  become  valuable  and  have 
brought  to  them  a  substantial  financial  return.  Such  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Landess 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  leave  his  family  in  comfortable  financial  circum- 
stances. While  he  lived  a  quiet  life  he  had  many  estimable  qualities  that  were 
recognized  by  friends  and  neighbors  and  he  enjoyed  the  high  regard  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 


LEWIS  HYUE  ADAMS. 

Lewis  Hyde  Adams,  president  of  the  Baggage  &  Omnibus  Transfer  Com- 
pany, in  which  connection  he  controls  a  most  extensive  business  of  this  char- 
acter in  Portland,  was  bom  at  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  October  7,  1857.  His 
father,  Edward  Stanley  Adams,  was  a  native  of  the  Empire  state  and  devoted 
his  life  to  bookkeeping  and  milling.  He  wedded  Mary  Hyde,  also  a  native  of 
New  York,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1874,  when  he  was  forty-eight  years  of 
age,  while  his  wife  survived  until  the  3d  of  September,  1910.  Their  family 
numbered  three  children:  Mrs.  Hosea  Webster,  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey; 
Lewis  H.;  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Prentis,  of  Marshfield,  Oregon. 

Lewis  H.  Adams  was  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo  but  his  edu- 
cational privileges  were  somewhat  limited  and  in  the  school  of  experience  he 
has  learned  the  lessons  which  have  made  him  a  practical  man  of  affairs,  alert 
and  discriminating  in  business  and  successful  in  the  conduct  of  his  interests. 
He  came  to  Oregon  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age  and  went  to  work  on  the 
ranch  of  James  L.  Meek  in  Washing^ton  county,  there  remaining  for  three  years. 
He  was  afterward  engaged  in  mining  and  in  stock-raising  in  eastern  Oregon, 
in  Washington  and  Idaho  until  1879,  when  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Walla  Walla, 
where  he  conducted  a  livery  business  for  about  three  years.  In  1882  he  re- 
moved to  Ashland,  Oregon,  where  he  became  forwarding  agent  for  Miller  & 
Company  and  also  engaged  in  ranching  in  that  locality.  In  1884  he  removed 
to  Portland  and  became  secretary  of  the  United  Carriage  Company.  Two 
years  later  he  built  Cloud  Cap  Inn,  an  artistic  lo^  hotel,  on  Mt.  Hood.  There 
he  spent  several  years  as  superintendent  of  the  Mt.  Hood  Stage  Company,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  resided  and  returned  to  Portland  in  1893.  Here  he 
became  secretary  and  manaerer  for  the  Bagre^ag-e  &  Omnibus  Transfer  Com- 
pany and  in  1909  was  elected  to  the  presidency.    When  he  came  into  active  con- 
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nection  with  this  business  in  1893  the  company  was  utilizing  ten  head  of  horses. 
The  growth  of  the  business  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  now  use  one  hun- 
dred horses  and  four  auto  trucks,  doing  a  general  baggage  and  bus  business. 
Mr.  Adams  has  given  his  attention  entirely  to  the  business  and  its  upbuilding, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  prompt,  efficient  service  means  increase  in  patronage. 
He  has  ever  been  careful  to  employ  competent  help,  has  studied  the  best  meth- 
ods of  promoting  the  business  in  every  way  and  is  today  at  the  head  of  the 
most  extensive  enterprise  of  this  kind  in  Portland,  having  far  out  distanced 
all  competitors. 

In  1882  Mr.  Adams  was  married  in  Portland  to  Miss  Eunice  M.  Adams,  of 
Walla  Walla,  Washington.  Their  only  child,  a  son,  Stanley,  died  in  infancy. 
Their  residence  is  at  No.  690  Qackamas  street.  Mr.  Adams  votes  with  the 
republican  party  and  has  long  been  active  in  its  support.  He  is  recognized  as 
one  of  its  leaders  in  this  part  of^  the  state  and  in  1906  was  chosen  to  represent 
Multnomah  county  in  the  legislature.  He  belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  to  the  Commercial  Qub  and  his  active  support  of  its  projects  for  the  pub- 
lic good  indicates  his  deep  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  and  up- 
building of  Portland.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Elks  and  the  United 
Adtisans. 

His  progress  in  life  has  all  been  due  to  his  enterprise,  dose  application  and 
well  developed  business  powers,  and  the  success  which  is  now  his  is  well  merited* 
He  has  been  watchful  of  every  detail  of  the  business,  knowing  that  in  this  age 
of  strong  competition  every  point  must  be  carefully  guarded  and  also  recogniz- 
ing  the  fact  that  satisfied  patrons  are  the  best  advertisement  he  has  given  to 
his  customers  a  service  of  which  there  is  no  complaint. 


GRANT  PHEGLEY. 
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Grant  Phegley,  numbered  among  the  progressive  merchants  of  Portland,  in 
which  city  he  established  business  in  1892,  his  interests  being  now  conducted 
under  the  name  of  the  Salem  Woolen  Mills  Clothing  Company,  was  bom  near 
Sedalia,  Missouri,  August  21,  1871.  His  father,  James  Phegley,  was  a  native 
of  Ohio  and  a  miller  by  occupation.  In  1887  he  came  to  the  west,  settling  in 
Silverton,  Oregon,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  until  the  time  of  his  death 
December  14,  1908.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Celia  Kidwell,  is 
a  native  of  Kentucky,  now  living  at  Woodburn,  Oregon. 

The  removal  of  the  family  to  Kansas  during  his  boyhood  days  caused  Grant 
Phegley  to  acquire  his  education  largely  in  the  public  schools  of  that  state.  In 
early  manhood  he  became  connected  with  the  clothing  trade  as  a  representative 
of  the  Brownsville  Woolen  Mills  Company,  and  after  a  few  years'  experience 
in  that  field  he  embarked  in  business  on  his  own  account  when  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  establishing  a  tailoring  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Griswold 
&  Ph^ley  of  Portland.  For  ten  years  the  enterprise  was  successfully  conducted, 
after  which  Mr.  Phegley  sold  his  interest  about  1902  and  established  his  present 
business  under  the  name  of  the  Salem  Woolen  Mills  Qothing  Company.  Here 
he  deals  in  a  general  line  of  clothing  and  men's  furnishing  goods  and  his  trade 
has  reached  gratifying  proportions.  The  growth  of  the  business  has  been  sub- 
stantial and  Mr.  Phegley  has  ever  held  to  high  standards  in  the  personnel  of  the 
house,  in  the  business  methods  employed  and  in  the  treatment  accorded  patrons. 

On  the  i8th  of  May,  1895,  in  Portland,  Mr.  Phegley  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Mary  Foulkes,  a  daughter  of  Robert  and  Laura  (Thomas)  Foulkes, 
of  this  city,  and  they  have  one  child,  James  Edward,  who  was  bom  June  11, 
1897.    Their  home  is  at  No.  827  Front  street. 

Mr.  Phegley  is  well  known  in  Masonic  circles,  holding  membership  in  the 
Knights  Templar  commandery  and  in  the  Mystic  Shrine.    He  is  also  somewhat 
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active  and  prominent  in  local  politics  as  a  supporter  of  the  republican  party  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Republican  Qub  of  the  Sixth  Ward.  Nor  is  he  unmindful 
of  the  higher,  holier  duties  of  life,  as  is  indicated  by  his  membership  in  and 
active  cooperation  with  the  First  Baptist  church,  of  which  he  is  now  treasurer. 


CHARLES  P.  HOGUE. 


Among  the  prominent  lumbermen  of  Oregon,  Charles  P.  Hogue  occupies  a 
favorable  position.  Neiirly  all  of  his  life  has  been  passed  in  the  lumber  country 
and  in  connection  with  lumber  interests.  Since  its  organization,  he  has  been 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  East  Side  Mill  &  Ltunber  Company,  whose  plant 
covers  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  acres  at  the  foot  of  Spokane  avenue, 
Portland,  and  whose  (^rations  cover  a  wide  territory  on  the  Pacific  coast  re- 
gion. He  is  also  prominently  connected  with  other  large  business  enterprises  of 
the  northwest. 

Mr.  Hogue  was  bom  at  Macomb,  McDonough  county,  Illinois,  January  i, 
1847.  He  is  the  son  of  James  P.  and  Sarah  M.  (Finncpr)  Hogue.  Very  early 
in  his  career  he  received  his  introduction  to  the  hardships  of  the  frcMitier.  In 
1853  the  family,  consisting  of  a  father,  mother,  one  son  and  four  daughters, 
made  the  trip  by  wagon  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  Oregon.  Although  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  only  six  years  of  age,  the  long  journey  made  an  im- 
pression which  has  remained  vividlv  pictured  in  his  mind.  His  father  took  up 
a  donation  claim  in  Linn  county,  Oregon,  where  he  continued  to  reside  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1871  in  Portland,  on  his  way  home  from 
a  trip  to  the  east.  Mrs.  Hogue  later  moved  to  Albany,  Oregon,  where  she  was 
called  to  rest  in  1896,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 

Charles  P.  Hogue  lived  for  ten  years  on  the  home  place  in  Linn  county,  and 
there  received  such  education  as  the  early  schools  aflforded.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  he  went  to  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  and  for  five  years  made  his  home  at 
various  points  in  eastern  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  serving  for  some  time 
as  bookkeeper  for  a  transportation  company  on  the  upper  rivers.  Returning  to 
the  Linn  county  farm,  he  continued  there  for  four  or  five  years,  and  then  form- 
ing a  partnership  with  Almon  Wheeler,  he  conducted  a  store  and  warehouse  in 
the  same  county  until  1876,  when  he  removed  to  Portland.  For  six  years  he 
was  bookkeeper  for  his  brother,  H.  A.  Hogue,  who  was  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business. 

About  this  time  the  Metropolitan  Savings  Bank  was  organized,  and  Mr. 
Hogue  accepted  the  position  of  cashier,  which  he  held  for  three  and  a  half  years, 
addmg  to  his  knowledge  of  men  and  financial  affairs  and  largely  extending  his 
acquamtance.  For  a  time  he  acted  as  deputy  city  treasurer,  but  upon  retiring 
from  the  position,  was  once  more  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  for  a  year  on 
the  lower  Columbia.  Returning  to  Portland,  he  acted  as  bookkeeper  for  his 
brother  in  a  lumber-mill  for  several  years,  and  then  went  to  the  lower  Columbia, 
where  he  remained  five  or  six  years  in  connection  with  a  sawmill  enterprise  at 
Oak  Point.  In  1902  he  took  up  his  permanent  headquarters  at  Portland,  where 
he  has  since  been  identified  with  the  East  Side  Mill  &  Lumber  Company.  This 
company  employs  about  two  hundred  men,  and  has  been  growing  steadily  ever 
since  its  organization.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  Oregon  Sash  &  Door  Company, 
which  employs  thirty  or  forty  men;  vice  president  and  secretary  of  the  Miller- 
Mowrey  Lumber  Company;  president  of  the  Or^fon  Door  Cbmpany;  and  is 
connected  with  other  organizations  of  a  similar  nature. 

Mr.  Hogue  was  united  in  marriage  in  1889  to  Miss  Lenora  Bain,  a  native 
of  Astoria,  Oregon,  and  a  daughter  of  Charles  H.  Bain,  who  for  many  )rears 
operated  a  planing-mill  in  Astoria.  The  family  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hogue  is  at  584  East  Taylor  street. 


CHARLES  P.  HOGUB 
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Although  essentially  a  business  man  and  never  an  aspirant  for  public  office, 
Mr.  Hogue,  in  1880,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  pdice  commis- 
sioners at  Portland.  Few  men  in  Oregon  have  had  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
the  lumber  business,  which  he  has  watdied  from  its  infancy  until  it  has  become 
one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  northwest,  and  its  products  are  distributed  to 
many  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  world.  He  has  had  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  men  who  have  contributed  most  to  the  growth  of  this  great  state  and 
early  won  their  confidence  and  respect.  Being  a  man  of  courage  and  persever- 
ance, he  has  earned  the  place  which  he  occupies  as  one  of  the  successful  lum- 
bermen of  the  northwest. 


WILLIAM  S.  MOORE. 


The  horologe  of  time  had  marked  off  more  than  seventy  years  when  William 
S.  Moore  responded  to  the  final  summons  and  one  more  name  was  added  to 
the  list  of  those  pioneers  whose  memory  deserves  to  be  cherished  and  honored, 
for  their  work  still  counts  as  a  factor  in.  the  growth  of  the  northwest.  They 
were  yoimg  men  who  conquered,  the  Y^estern  wUdijrness — ^young  men  full  of 
hope,  courage,  enterprise  and  detern48ratioi>.\  *3SfiiKam  S.  Moore  had  but  com- 
pleted two  decades  when,  in  i849,\h£S^^al?riv'e<i  in  Oregon. 

His  birth  occurred  near  Belleville,  Illinois,  .o»  the  ^4th  of  April,  1829,  and 
the  home  farm  in  that  locality  claiitoed  hisrVt^entij^  of  the  time  during  his 

first  eighteen  years.  In  his  native  s^tej.lii- wa'S'also  familiar  with  the  conditions 
of  the  frontier.  It  was  not  until  three  years  after  his  birth  that  the  Black 
Hawk  war  occurred,  settling  the  dispute  between  the  white  men  and  the  Indians 
for  dominion  over  Illinois.  Mr.  Moore  therefore  knew  what  it  meant  to  take 
up  the  diflftcult  tasks  which  nature  imposes  on  those  who  would  profit  by  her 
ridi  resources.  He  traveled  westward  with  a  party  that  included  Ahio  Watt 
and  the  Catlins,  proceeding  day  by  day  until  the  weary  miles  checked  off  one 
by  one  and  the  Sunset  state  was  reached.  He  spent  the  first  winter  at  Rickreall 
and  in  the  spring  went  to  Oregon  City.  When  tiie  donation  land  act  was  passed 
he  secured  a  claim  under  it  in  Marion  county,  near  Mount  Angel,  and  began 
the  development  of  a  farm,  upon  which  he  made  his  home  for  a  number  of 
years. 

As  a  companion  and  helpmate  for  life's  journey  Mr.  Moore  chose  Miss 
Margaret  C.  Meldrum,  whom  he  wedded  in  1854.  Seven  years  later  they  re- 
moved to  Oregon  City,  where  Mr.  Moore  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  flour  mills  that  are  still  in  operation  there.  He  had  learned 
the  millwright's  trade  in  early  life  and  was  therefore  qualified  for  the  work. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  Salem,  where  he  erected  a  large  mill,  becoming  ex- 
tcnsivdy  identified  with  the  industrial  interests  of  that  district.  In  1870  he 
was  chosn  treasurer  of  Marion  county  and  served  for  one  term,  making  a 
creditable  record  in  office  by  his  prompt  and  systematic  discharge  of  his  duties. 
In  1877  the  family  removed  to  Klamath  county,  to  which  place  Mr.  Moore  had 
gone  one  year  previously,  there  engaging  in  the  sawmill  and  planing-mill  busi- 
ness with  his  sons.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Linkville,  now 
Klamath  Falls,  but  resigned  after  holding  the  office  for  two  years.  When  Kla- 
math county  was  created  in  1883  Governor  Moody  appointed  Mr.  Moore  the 
first  county  judge  and  in  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  office,  wherein  he  continued 
to  serve  for  two  years  longer,  when  he  resigned  his  position  on  the  bench  and 
came  to  Portland. 

From  that  time  forward  Mr.  Moore  was  in  poor  health.  After  living  for 
fifteen  months  in  this  city  he  returned  to  Klamath  Falls  in  the  hope  that  the 
change  would  prove  beneficial.  But  this  hope  was  only  partially  realized  and 
in  1893  he  came  again  to  Portland,  where  he  spent  his  remaining  days,  his  death 
occurring  on  the  loth  of  June,  1899. 
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Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  were  bom  six  children.  Rufus  S.  and  Charles  S- 
are  residents  of  Klamath  Falls  and  are  proprietors  of  the  electric  light  and  water 
works  at  that  place.  For  eight  years  the  latter  served  as  state  treasurer.  Stdla 
C.  is  the  wife  of  L.  N.  Bellinger,  of  St.  Johns.  Frankie  is  the  wife  of  R.  L 
Hammond,  of  Klamath  Falls.  Mary  Bertha  is  a  teacher  in  the  Lincoln  high 
school.  Etta  E.  was  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Los  Angeles,  California,  but  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  a  professor  in  the 
State  University  of  Idaho.  These  children  with  Mrs.  Moore  were  left  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  the  husband  and  father. 

In  religious  faith  Mr.  Moore  was  a  Baptist,  and  in  politics  was  a  stanch 
republican.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  character  who,  as  one  of  Orion's 
pioneers,  did  his  full  share  toward  placing  the  state  upon  the  substantial  basis 
on  which  it  has  been  builded.  From  the  primitive  past  to  the  progressive  pres- 
ent he  bore  his  share  of  the  work  of  general  improvement  and  his  labors  still 
count  for  good  in  the  city's  development. 


JOHN  WILLIAM  KERN. 

John  William  Kern  was  numbered  among  those  to  whom  the  northwest  con- 
stituted a  field  of  opportunity.  He  arrived  in  Or^[on  in  1851  when  a  youth 
of  thirteen  years.  In  those  early  days  every  eflfort  of  the  pioneers  seemed  to 
count  as  a  tangiUe  result  in  the  reclamation  of  this  district  for  the  purpose  of 
civilizaticm,  and  Mr.  Kern  bore  his  part  in  the  work  of  early  progress  and 
development.  His  birth  occurred  upcm  a  farm  in  Washington  county,  Illinois, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1838.  He  came  of  Dutch  ancestry,  estaUished  in  America 
at  an  early  day  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  his  parents  re- 
moved from  Pennsylvania  to  Illinois.  The  spirit  of  western  emigration,  how- 
ever, was  still  strong  within  them  and,  attracted  by  the  opportunities  of  the 
northwest,  they  came  to  Oregon  in  1851,  crossing  the  plains  with  teams.  The 
story  of  travel  in  those  days  over  the  western  prairies,  plains,  the  desert  and 
the  mountains,  has  often  been  told,  yet  none  who  had  not  that  experience  knows 
fully  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  encountered  or  the  dangers  of  attack  by 
hostile  Indians.  No  tale  of  fiction  can  present  a  more  interesting  or  thrilling 
story.  After  weary  months  of  travel  the  family  arrived  in  PorSand,  then  a 
small  village,  and  in  the  fall  of  1851  settled  on  the  west  side.  The  following 
spring,  however,  the  father,  William  Kern,  removed  to  Washington  county, 
where  he  established  a  sawmill. 

Not  long  afterward,  however,  John  William  Kern  returned  to  Portland,  as 
the  field  of  commerce  seemed  to  him  more  attractive  than  industrial  activities. 
He  sought  and  obtained  employment  in  a  general  merchandise  store  and  there 
remained  until  the  time  of  his  marriage. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  April,  1861,  that  Mr.  Kern  wedded  Miss  Sarah  M. 
Kelly,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Clinton  Kelly,  a  pioneer  preacher  who  had  comt  to 
Oregon  in  1848,  and  of  whom  an  extended  sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
Mr.  Kern  then  engaged  in  the  steamboat  business  on  the  Willamette  and  Co- 
lumbia rivers  for  a  number  of  years,  running  a  boat  in  opposition  to  the  old 
Oregon  Steamship  &  Navigation  Company.  From  that  time  forward  he  was 
generally  known  as  Captain  Kern.  Later,  however,  he  severed  his  connection 
with  navijs^ation  interests  and  began  farming  on  the  old  Qinton  Kelly  donation 
claim  of  which  he  owned  two  hundred  acres.  He  carried  on  general  agriailtural 
pursuits  for  some  time  and  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  gave  his  attention  to 
the  supervision  of  his  property  interests,  constituting  what  is  now  known  as 
Waverly  Heierhts.  The  rapid  growth  of  Portland  brought  about  a  very  sub- 
stantial rise  in  property  values  and  he  became  thereby  one  of  the  substantial 
citizens  of  Portland. 
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As  the  years  passed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kern  became  the  parents  of  nine 
children,  eight  of  whom  are  still  living,  namely :  Loyal  E.,  now  engaged  in  the 
brick  manufacturing  business  in  this  city;  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Leo;  Mrs.  Mildred 
Hawes,  Qinton  W.,  Mrs.  Akinie  Yerex  and  Mrs.  Vera  Lang,  all  of  Portland; 
Mrs.  Eugenia  Faucett,  of  Medford,  Oregon;  and  Mrs.  Beatrice  Hurd,  residing 
in  Newport,  this  state. 

Captain  Kern  was  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  the  most  important  product 
of  his  genius  being  a  range  finder  and  triangulator.  It  was  while  he  was  in 
Philadelphia  completing  this  instrument  that  he  died  very  suddenly  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1900.  His  wife  passed  away  in  1904,  but  the  family  is  still  represented 
in  Portland  by  several  of  their  children.  Captain  Kern  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  vital  political  questions  of  the  day  but  without  desire  for  office.  He  was 
opposed  to  anything  like  graft  or  misrule  in  municipal  affairs  and  believed 
strongly  in  a  political  honesty  as  strict  as  that  of  personal  honor.  His  long  resi- 
dence in  Portland  made  him  widely  known  and  his  sterling  qualities  gained  him 
enduring  regard. 


EDWARD  FAILING. 


The  name  of  Failing  is  written  large  on  the  pages  of  Portland's  history. 
Edward  Failing,  a  prominent  representative  of  a  prominent  family,  was  asso- 
ciated for  many  years  with  the  commercial  development  of  this  city  and  the 
enterprises  with  which  he  was  associated  were  not  only  the  expression  of  keen 
business  discernment  and  unfaltering  energy  but  also  of  a  spotless  ccmimercial 
integrity.  He  claimed  the  American  metropolis  as  his  birthplace,  having  first 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  of  day  in  New  York  city  on  the  i8th  of  December, 
1840.  His  parents  were  Josiah  and  Henrietta  (Ellison)  Failing,  of  whom  ex- 
tended mention  is  made  dsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  first  thirteen  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  by^  Edward  Failing  in  New  York,  and  from  that  time  until 
his  demise  he  was  a  resident  of  Portland,  continuing  his  education  here  as  a 
pupil  in  the  Portland  Academy  and  Seminary,  a  thorough  course  qualifying  him 
for  life's  practical  and  responsible  duties. 

He  entered  business  circles  in  a  humble  capacity  in  the  employ  of  H.  W. 
Corbett,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  was  identified  with  commercial  interests. 
He  never  allowed  an3rthing  to  interfere  with  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  entrusted  to  him.  His  was  a  conscientious  service  characterized  by  per- 
severance and  indefatigable  industry,  and  when  opportunity  came. for  promotion 
his  employers  advanced  him  until,  in  1868,  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  un- 
der the  style  of  H.  W.  Corbett  &  Company.  Later  the  business  was  reorganized 
under  the  name  of  Corbett,  Failing  &  Company,  and  was  afterward  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  Corbett,  Failing  &  Robertson,  owing  to  different  changes  in 
the  ownership.  This  was  one  of  the  oldest  mercantile  establishments  in  the 
city  and  moreover  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  close  its  doors  on 
Sunday,  the  innovation  causing  the  prediction  of  failure  on  the  part  of  many. 
The  firm  ever  maintained  a  progressive  policy  in  keeping  with  the  growth  and 
upbuilding  of  the  northwest.  The  house  was  ever  a  leader  in  the  line  of 
goods  carried  and  in  the  course  pursued  in  the  conduct  of  the  undertaking, 
and  never  for  a  moment  deviated  from  the  strict  policy  of  honesty  and  fair  deal- 
ing which  was  inaugurated  at  its  inception.  While  his  real  life  work  was  that  of 
merchandising,  Mr.  Failing  did  not  limit  his  efforts  entirely  to  this  line.  He 
became  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Portland  and  otherwise  fig- 
ured in  business  circles.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the 
settlement  of  his  brother  Henry's  estate.  His  business  judgment  was  sound, 
his  discrimination  keen  and  his  enterprise  unfaltering. 
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The  home  life  of  Edward  Failing  was  largely  an  ideal  one.  On  die  2d  of 
August,  1866,  in  Trinity  church,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  which 
united  Mr.  Failing  to  Miss  Olivia  B.  Henderson,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Hender- 
son, a  native  of  Tennessee,  who  in  1846  made  the  l<Hig  and  perilous  joum^ 
across  the  plains  to  Oregon,  settling  in  Yamhill  county,  where  he  purchased 
a  farm  that  continued  his  home  throughout  his  remaming  days.  Other  in- 
terests, however,  claimed  his  attention  to  some  extent  In  1849  he  was  engaged 
for  a  season  in  mining  in  California.  His  thrift  and  industry  were  awarded 
with  a  oHnpetence,  becoming  the  owner  of  one  of  the  attractive  hcnnes  in  bis 
section  of  the  state,  its  location  being  about  seven  miles  south  of  McMinnville 
and  five  miles  from  the  farm  upon  which  he  first  settled  on  oxning  to  Oregon. 
He  passed  away  November  i,  1890,  when  in  his  eighty-second  year,  while  his 
widow,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Rhoda  C.  Hohnan,  survived  until  1901. 
She  was  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  by  her  marriage  became  the  mother  of  the 
following  children:  Mrs.  Failing;  Lucy  A.,  who  married  Judge  Mathew  Deady, 
of  Portland;  Mary  Elizabeth;  Mrs.  George  Murch,  of  Coburg;  John  J.,  also 
of  Coburg;  Frances  A.;  Mrs.  John  Catlin,  of  Portland;  J.  Harvey,  of  Salem; 
Alice  M.;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Strong,  of  Portland;  and  William  A.,  of  SalenL  The 
three  sons  of  the  family  spent  a  large  portion  of  their  lives  on  the  old  homestead 
ni  Yamhill  county.  Mrs.  Failing,  who  was  bom  in  Northern  California,  acquired 
her  education  largely  in  Portland.  As  the  years  passed  their  home  was  Messed 
with  nine  children,  namely:  Henrietta  Henderson;  Lucy  Deady;  Elsie  C,  the 
wife  of  E.  H.  Shepard;  Emma  Corbett;  Katherine  Fredericka;  Rhoda  Du  Val; 
Ernestine;  Henry  Robertson  and  Olivia  H.  Mrs.  Failing  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Trinity  Episcopal  church. 

Mr.  Failing,  however,  held  strongly  to  the  belief  of  the  Baptist  church,  al- 
though he  never  united  with  that  denomination.  He  gave  freely  and  generously 
of  his  means  to  support  church  and  charitable  work  and  to  aid  in  public  pro- 
jects. His  cooperation  was  sought  and  received  in  connection  with  many  of  the 
leading  public  enterprises  of  Portland,  of  whose  upbuilding,  interests  and  wel- 
fare he  was  ever  an  enthusiastic  supporter.  Such  was  his  worth  as  a  man  and 
citizen  that  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  deep  and  widespread  r^^et  when,  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1900,  he  was  called  to  the  home  beyond.  He  was  broad- 
minded  and  charitable  in  his  opinions  of  others,  held  to  the  highest  standards 
in  business  life  and  sought  at  all  times  to  follow  the  Golden  Rule.  With  him 
there  was  no  comprcwnise  with  an3rthingf  that  he  did  not  believe  to  be  right; 
he  was  never  content  with  the  second  best,  and  his  life  in  its  thoughtf ulness  and 
consideration  for  others  was  the  outpouring  of  a  kindly,  generous  and  noble 
spirit. 


DANIEL  CROWLEY. 


Vancouver  has  on  the  whole  been  signally  favored  by  the  class  of  men  who 
have  occupied  her  offices,  but  none  have  been  more  loyal  to  duty  than  Danid 
Crowley,  who  has  served  for  two  terms  as  postmaster.  He  was  bom  in  Dodge 
county,  Wisconsin,  Alpril  21,  1856,  and  was  reared  and  educated  there,  his  youth 
being  marked  by  no  event  of  special  importance.  When  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  however,  he  started  out  in  life  for  himself,  going  to  Nebraska  where  for 
twelve  years  he  followed  farming  in  Rock  county.  The  prosperity  which  he 
attained  during  that  period  then  enabled  him  to  engage  in  general  merchandising 
in  Bassett,  Nebraska,  and  while  connected  with  the  commercial  interests  of  that 
town,  he  also  served  as  postmaster  for  two  terms.  He  had  previously  filled  the 
position  of  postmaster  at  Holt,  Nebraska,  before  removing  to  Bassett  and  there, 
as  in  every  place  where  he  has  held  office,  he  has  proven  his  loyalty  and  his  pub- 
lic spirit  by  his  prompt  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.    At  length  he  re- 
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signed  his  position  as  postmaster  and  sold  his  store  at  Bassett  in  1890  prepara- 
tory to  going  to  Vancouver,  Washington. 

Looking  over  the  country,  Mr.  Crowley  decided  to  purchase  a  ranch  twenty- 
three  miles  from  the  city  and  for  three  and  one-half  years  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing thereon,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  called  to  public  office,  being  elected 
clerk  of  the  superior  court,  in  which  position  he  served  for  two  terms  of  two 
years  each.  He  next  took  up  the  business  of  fruit  raising,  but  at  length  dis- 
posed of  his  horticultural  interests,  selling  out  while  serving  as  deputy  county 
assessor  of  Oarke  county,  which  position  he  filled  for  three  years.  The  real- 
estate  business  next  claimed  his  time  and  energies  through  a  period  of  four 
years  or  until  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  postmaster  of  Vancouver,  on  the 
nth  of  May,  1905.  He  was  reappointed  for  a  second  term  by  President  Taft, 
so  that  his  inctunbency  in  office  will  continue  until  May,  1913.  He  has  carefully 
systematized  the  work  of  the  office  and  is  most  loyal  to  the  interests  entrusted 
to  him,  so  that  his  administration  has  won  him  high  encomiums.  He  is  likewise 
a  stockholder  in  and  the  president  of  the  Lavelle  Buker  Gxil  G>mpany,  of 
Castle  Rock,  Washington. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1881,  Mr.  Crowley  was  married  in  Holt  county,  Neb- 
raska, to  Miss  Millie  Hazard,  a  native  of  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  and  a  daughter 
of  Mdvin  D.  and  Harriet  (Stowe)  Hazard,  the  latter  a  relative  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crowley  have  two  children:  Myrtle,  now  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Washington,  at  Seattle;  and  Alberta,  a  student  in 
the  high  school  at  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Crowley  belongs  to  the  Masonic  lodge,  chapter  and  commandery,  and 
the  Eastern  Star,  and  is  most  loyal  to  the  teachings  of  the  craft,  exemplifying 
in  his  life  its  beneficent  spirit.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is  a  man  of 
genial  nature,  of  a  cordial  disposition,  and  his  friendship  is  of  unfeigned  sin- 
cerity. All  who  know  him — and  he  has  a  wide  acquaintance — are  glad  to  call 
him  friend. 


FRANK  P.  DRINKER. 


Frank  P.  Drinker,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Johns,  was  bom 
in  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1870,  a  son  of  Al- 
bert E.  and  Elizabeth  (Walker)  Drinker  who,  leaving  the  Keystone  state,  re- 
moved to  Wisconsin  when  their  son  Frank  was  less  than  two  years  of  age. 
They  settled  at  Kilbourn  City  and  while  living  there  the  boy  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Later  he  spent  a  year  as  a  student  in  the  State  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  during  his  college  days  was  a  member  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi.  On  put- 
ting aside  his  text-books  he  entered  the  bank  of  Kilbourn,  so  that  his  initial  busi- 
ness training  was  received  in  the  line  to  which  he  now  gives  his  attention.  After 
a  year  he  went  to  Portage,  Wisconsin,  where  he  entered  the  First  National  Bank, 
in  which  he  was  employed  for  fourteen  years,  becoming  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution as  collector,  but  rapidly  working  his  way  upward  until  successive  pro- 
motions brought  him  to  the  position  of  assistant  cashier.  The  bank  was  capital- 
ized for  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Drinker's  parents  had  removed  to  Portland  and  he  also 
decided  to  come  to  the  west,  and  spent  the  winter  in  California  and  Or^fon. 
Being  pleased  with  Portland  and  its  vicinity,  he  decided  to  locate  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  chose  St.  Johns  as  a  favorable  place  of  residence.  Nat- 
urally he  entered  the  financial  field  and  has  proved  his  worth  in  banking  circles 
by  organizing  and  conducting  the  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Johns,  which 
opened  its  doors  for  business  on  the  9th  of  March,  1908,  with  H.  W.  Coe  as 
the  president,  A.  R.  Jobes  as  vice  president  and  Frank  P.  Drinker  as  cashier. 
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These  officers  with  the  exception  of  H.  W.  Coe,  whose  place  as  president  has 
been  taken  by  Sylvester  Peterson,  are  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  to- 
gether with  the  following  well  known  and  reliable  business  men :  W.  E.  Hauser, 
a  member  of  the  contracting  firm  of  the  Grant-Smith  Gjmpany;  C.  W.  Sher- 
man, of  the  firm  of  Sherman  &  Harmon,  general  agents  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Portland;  R.  M.  TutSe,  treasurer  of  the  Crystal 
Spring  Sanitarium,  of  Moimt  Tabor;  and  H.  E.  Collier,  an  attorney  of  the  firm 
of  Collier  &  Collier,  of  Portland.  The  bank  is  capitalized  for  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  with  a  surplus  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  has  become  ac- 
knowledged as  one  of  the  strong  and  flourishing  financial  institutions  of  the 
town. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1900,  Mr.  Drinker  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Emma  Russell,  a  daughter  of  J.  M.  Russell,  of  Portage,  Wisconsin.  Two 
children  have  been  bom  of  this  union:  Henry  Russell,  nine  years  of  age;  and 
Francis  B.,  aged  seven.  The  family  reside  in  St.  Johns  and  are  closely  in 
touch  with  the  activities  of  that  flourishing  Portland  suburb.  Mr.  Drinker  is 
a  Mason,  holding  membership  in  the  blue  lodge  of  St.  Johns,  while  in  Wis- 
consin he  took  the  degrees  of  capitulary  and  chivalric  Mascmry.  He  likewise 
belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  While  his  identification  with  the  west  covers  a  brief  period,  he  has 
already  made  for  himself  a  place  in  business  circles  and  the  course  that  he  has 
marked  out  for  himself  promises  well  for  further  progress  in  the  future. 


THOMAS  SAVIER. 


Among  Orq;on*s  pioneers  were  many  collie  bred  men — ^men  whose  well  de- 
veloped intellects  enabled  them  to  recognize  the  opportunities  of  the  northwest 
and  to  see  the  possibilities  for  development  here.  To  this  class  belonged  Thomas 
Savier  and  the  part  which  he  played  in  Portland's  early  history  was  an  important 
one.  He  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1824,  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
Savier.  His  father  was  of  Italian  birth,  and  because  of  some  political  revolu- 
tion was  compelled  to  leave  his  native  land.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal  education, 
who  could  speak  seven  different  languages,  and  his  home  became  headquarters 
for  many  foreign  patriots  who  sought  refuge  in  the  land  of  the  free.  His  an- 
cestors were  men  of  distinction  in  Italy,  a  number  of  them  holding  very  high 
positions  in  that  country.  His  wife  was  a  native  of  Germany.  The  family  name 
was  originally  spelled  Xavier,  but  was  changed  to  the  present  form  when  the 
father  of  our  subject  came  to  America.  Judge  William  Savier,  a  Harvard  gradu- 
ate and  a  distinguished  jurist  of  Michigan,  was  a  brother  of  Thomas  Savier. 
The  latter  acquired  his  education  in  Germantown  Coll^[e,  a  Catholic  school  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  but  five  years  of  age,  and  his 
father  while  he  was  yet  in  school. 

When  his  college  days  were  over,  Mr.  Savier  turned  his  attention  to  the 
grain  business  in  New  York  in  connection  with  a  half-brother,  becoming  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  trade.  In  1850  he  started  for  California,  for  the 
gold  excitement  was  then  at  its  height,  and  like  thousands  of  other  young  men, 
he  was  attracted  thereby  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  sailed  from  New  York  for  the 
isthmus,  crossed  Panama,  and  then  embarked  for  San  Francisco.  After  reaching 
his  destination,  he  followed  mining  for  a  short  time,  but  did  not  meet  with  the 
success  that  he  had  anticipated,  and  in  185 1  came  to  Portland.  Here  he  secured 
employment  as  a  clerk  for  Mr.  Snow,  who  was  conducting  a  general  store  at 
No.  71  Front  street,  and  in  time  Mr.  Savier  became  a  partner  in  the  store.  Dur- 
ing the  Indian  war  of  1856,  when  times  were  very  hard  here  and  little  money 
was  in  circulation,  the  government  wanted  supplies  to  send  to  the  soldiers  and 
agreed  to  give  vouchers  in  payment  therefor.    The  majority  of  Ac  merchants 
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here  did  not  think  much  of  the  vouchers  at  the  time,  but  Mr.  Savier  and  his 
partner  trusted  the  government  to  the  extent  of  over  forty  thousand  dollars  for 
supplies.  They  never  received  recompense  therefor  except  to  the  sum  of  nine 
thousand  dollars.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Snow,  Mr.  Savier  and  Mr.  Bumside 
purchased  the  business,  paying  even  at  that  early  day  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  indicates  how  extensive  was  their  trade,  and 
how  large  the  stock  that  they  carried.  They  conducted  the  business  with  grati- 
fying success  until  1868,  when  they  sold  the  stock  to  Fleishner  &  Meyer.  Mr. 
Savier,  however,  still  retained  the  ownership  of  the  building,  which  is  now  the 
property  of  his  widow,  who,  having  since  married,  is  Mrs.  Henry  E.  J(Mies. 

After  disposing  of  their  stock,  Mr.  Savier  and  Mr.  Bumside  purchased  the 
Or^;on  City  Mills  and  admitted  Mr.  LeRock  of  Oregon  City  as  resident  part- 
ner. This  was  about  1869.  They  carried  on  an  extensive  grain  and  flour  busi- 
ness, and  were  the  first  to  make  shipments  around  Cape  Horn,  and  to  send  their 
product  from  Portland  to  foreign  ports.  They  also  built  a  line  of  ships,  and 
the  business  reached  extensive  proportions  and  became  a  very  profitable  enter- 
prise. Mr.  Savier  lived  in  San  Francisco  from  1862  to  1865.  He  was  a  man 
of  progressive  spirit,  who  carefully  formulated  his  plans  and  was  prompt  in 
their  execution.  That  his  judgment  was  reliable  and  his  efforts  of  a  practical 
character,  is  indicated  by  the  success  which  attended  him  in  his  different  ven- 
tures. He  was  the  first  of  the  firm  to  pass  away,  his  death  occurring  March 
22,  1876,  in  San  Francisco,  on  his  way  back  from  New  York  city,  going  there 
to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  firm.  He. was  engaged  in  buying  merchandise 
and  in  supervising  its  shipment  to  Boctlami.  •  *L^t^r  iMr.  Bumside  and  Mr.  Le- 
Rock both  passed  away,  and  the;  btti^Uie^  was-  sqH  tOj  the  Ladds.  It  had  for- 
merly been  conducted  under  the  firm  style  of  S^Vler  S(  Ccwnpany,  and  the  name 
carried  weight  in  commercial  circles  in^jtbip  n9rthwest,  for  it  represented  a  large 
investment  and  extensive  trade  cbniiection&.  •  .'  V.^,'. 

In  Homer,  Michigan,  on  the  iithorFebrimryv  1862,  Mr.  Savier  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mary  H.  Miller,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Detroit, 
Michigan.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Michael  and  Lydia  Miller,  natives  of  Canada 
and  of  Maryland,  respectively.  Her  mother  belonged  to  the  old  Dorsey  family 
of  Maryland,  so  prominent  during  colonial  days,  and  the  family  record  can  be 
traced  back  several  generations.  Mrs.  Jones  still  has  the  family  coat  of  arms. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Savier  were  the  parents  of  four  daughters,  to  whom  they  gave 
excellent  educational  privileges,  all  being  students  at  St.  Helen's  Hall,  of  Port- 
land, while  their  daughter  Helen,  now  a  famous  artist,  pursued  a  course  of 
study  in  Mrs.  Porter's  private  school  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  where  she 
took  up  the  study  of  art.  Laura  V.,  the  eldest  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  S.  M. 
Mears,  manager  of  the  Portland  Cordage  Company,  and  they  have  five  children : 
Henry  S.,  Arthur  M.,  Maxwell,  Margaret  and  Virginia.  Mary  Louise  is  the 
wife  of  R.  C.  Washburn,  a  son  of  Sidney  Washburn,  a  representative  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Maine  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washburn  reside  on  an  apple  ranch 
near  Central  Point,  Oregon.  Florence  is  the  wife  of  W.  D.  Washburn,  the 
oldest  son  of  W.  D.  Washburn,  Sr.,  of  Minneapolis,  who  for  twenty-three  years 
was  a  member  of  the  national  house  of  representatives,  and  also  served  in  the 
United  States  senate.  W.  D.  Washburn,  Jr.,  also  resides  in  Minneapolis,  and 
unto  him  and  his  wife  have  been  born  four  children :  Beatrice,  W.  D.  3d,  Thomas 
Savier  and  Franklin.  Helen  L.  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Vincent  Du  Mopd,  a 
famous  artist  living  in  New  York  city.  They  have  two  children,  Xavier  and 
Elizabeth.    All  of  the  sons-in-law  are  college  graduates. 

Although  the  death  of  Mr.  Savier  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  his  remains 
were  brought  back  to  Portland  for  interment  in  Lone  Fir  cemetery,  for  he  and 
liis  wife  really  always  regarded  this  city  as  their  home.  In  politics  he  was  a 
strong  republican,  but  would  never  hold  office.  He  was  well  known,  and  is  re- 
membered by  all  of  the  pioneers  and  early  settlers.  One  of  the  principal  streets 
of  Portland  is  named  for  him.    He  was  indeed  one  of  Portland's  most  promi- 
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nent  citizens  during  the  middle  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century.  With  marked 
ability  as  an  organizer  and  aptitude  for  successful  management,  he  developed 
and  conducted  mammoth  business  enterprises.  Moreover,  his  path  was  never 
strewn  with  the  wreck  of  other  men's  fortunes.  He  ever  fully  regarded  his 
obligations  to  his  f ellowmen  and  conducted  his  business  along  constructive  rather 
than  destructive  lines.  All  who  knew^  him  recognized  him  as  a  most  honorable, 
upright  man,  and  his  life  history  well  deserves  mention  in  this  volume.  His 
widow  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Henry  E.  Jones,  and  they  now  reside  at  No.  420 
Twentieth  street,  Portland  Heights. 


RALPH  WILCOX. 


Ralph  Wilcox,  the  first  physician  and  the  first  school  teacher  of  Portland, 
and  throughout  his  life  a  factor  in  the  substantial  progress  and  upbuilding  of 
Oregon  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  here  until  his  death,  was  bom  in  East  Bloom- 
field,  Ontario  county.  New  York,  July  9,  1818.  His  parents  were  Ralph  and 
Arminta  (Lee)  Wilcox,  the  latter  a  relative  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  The 
father  was  a  physician  who  engaged  in  practice  in  East  Bloomfield  and  there 
Ralph  Wilcox  resided  until  about  twenty  years  of  age,  acquiring  his  education 
in  the  schools  of  that  town,  while  later  he  was  graduated  from  trie  medical  col- 
lege. He  then  went  to  the  west,  settling  at  New  Market,  Piatt  couny,  Missouri, 
where  he  continued  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  three  years.  While  a  resi- 
dent there  he  met  and  married  Julia  Ann  Fickel,  who  was  bom  in  Lee  county, 
Virginia,  August  16,  1823,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Abner  and  Christina  (White) 
Fickel.  After  residing  for  three  years  at  New  Market,  Dr.  Wilcox  removed 
to  another  porticHi  of  the  state  where  he  continued  to  practice  medicine  until 
1845.  He  then  started  for  the  far  west,  making  the  journey  across  the  plains 
with  a  party  of  about  three  hundred  who  were  driving  ox  teams.  A  Mr.  Medc 
took  charge  of  a  part  of  the  party  as  guide  and  thinking  that  he  could  find  a 
shorter  route,  he  became  lost  in  the  mountains  and  while  they  were  searching 
for  the  trail  across  the  range  many  died.  They  were  lost  for  several  weeks  and 
Dr.  Wilcox's  services  were  of  untold  value  as  he  ministered  to  the  needs  of  the 
sick  and  suffering.  After  about  seven  months  of  travel,  during  which  time 
they  suffered  many  hardships  and  privations,  the  party  reached  Linton,  Oregon, 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1845.  Each  man  in  the  party  then  took  up  a  dona- 
tion claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  Oregon  and  thus  they 
became  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  state  as  they  settled  upon  their  land 
and  began  the  development  of  farms.  Mr.  Wilcox  secured  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  in  Yamhill  county,  whereon  he  built  a  log  cabin  and  began  house- 
keeping with  his  young  wife.  He  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the  west, 
however,  for  farm  life  was  unfamiliar  to  him,  the  isolation  was  hard  to  endure 
and  it  was  an  extremely  arduous  task  to  develop  the  plain.  He  at  length  con- 
cluded to  return  to  the  east  and  made  his  way  as  far  as  Portland,  Oregon,  where 
he  met  a  Mr.  Pettegrrove  who  conducted  a  general  store  here.  Mr.  Pettegrove's 
wife  was  ill  and  learning  of  Dr.  Wilcox's  medical  training,  he  sought  his  serv- 
ices professionally  and  soon  persuaded  him  to  remain  in  Portland,  offering  him 
a  position  in  his  store.  This  Dr.  Wilcox  accepted,  remaining  there  for  about 
three  years.  He  then  removed  his  family  to  Portland  and  they  took  up  their 
abode  in  a  loisr  cabin  which  he  erected.  He  practiced  medicine  and  also  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school,  thus  becoming  not  only  the  first  physician  but  also 
the  first  school  teacher  of  Portland.  About  that  time  there  were  seven  houses 
in  Portland  and  the  outlying  districts  were  as  sparsely  settled  comparatively. 
Subsequently  Dr.  Wilcox  purchased  land  near  Hillsboro,  Washington  coimty, 
Oregon,  to  which  he  removed  and  while  residingr  thereon  he  served  as  judge  of 
Washington  county,  Oregon.    He  afterward  took  up  his  abode  in  Oregon  City 
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where  he  was  engaged  in  the  government  land  office  and  also  in  the  real-estate 
business.  There  he  remained  for  about  three  years  during  which  time  he  served 
as  mayor  of  the  town.  He  then  returned  with  his  family  to  a  ranch  near  Hills- 
boro  and  made  his  home  thereon  tmtil  1865  when  he  again  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Portland,  accepting  a  clerical  position  in  the  United  States  customs 
house.  He  also  served  in  the  Cayouse  Indian  war  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part,  becoming  an  adjutant  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Oregon  Riflemen.  An- 
other point  of  interest  in  the  life  history  of  Dr.  Wilcox  is  that  he  was  numbered 
among  the  'forty-niners  who  went  to  California  at  the  time  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries there. 

Unto  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilcox  were  bom  eight  children,  of  whom  three  died 
in  infancy,  while  the  five  still  living  are :  Frances,  who  is  the  wife  of  A.  Archi- 
bald of  Hillsboro  and  has  several  children;  Edwin,  at  home;  Carrie  E.,  the 
wife  of  George  E.  Good  of  Le  Grand,  Oregon ;  John  D.  and  Arminta  at  home. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Wilcox  occurred  in  Portland,  April  18,  1877,  and  his  re- 
mains were  interred  in  Lone  Fir  cemetery.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
lodge  of  Portland  and  a  man  who  in  all  life's  relations  commanded  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  those  who  knew  him.  His  life  work  was  of  a  character  bene- 
ficial to  his  fellow  townsmen  and  he  did  an  active  and  important  part  in  plant- 
ing the  seeds  of  civilization  upon  the  soil  of  the  northwest.  Mrs.  Wilcox  still 
survives  and  is  a  remarkably  well-preserved  woman  of  eighty-seven  years.  She 
is  a  valued  member  of  the  Or^on  Historical  Society  and  has  spent  almost  her 
entire  life  in  this  state.  She  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  Portland  from  a 
hamlet  containing  but  two  houses  to  the  present  fine  city  and  she  takes  a  great 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  early  records  and  pioneer  development 
of  the  state.  Her  reminiscences  concerning  the  early  days  are  entertaining  and 
instructive  and  she  is  much  interested  in  the  progress  that  is  being  carried  on 
as  the  work  of  civilization  and  development  is  prosecuted  by  the  younger  gen- 
eration. 


MARCUS  FLEISCHNER. 

The  exactness  of  modem  business  methods  has  made  the  study  of  success  a 
science.  The  business  man  is  coming  to  realize  that  lack  of  success  in  his  busi- 
ness is  due  to  some  definite  cause — ^the  greater  his  lack  of  success  the  more  vital 
the  cause.  The  closest  scrutiny  is,  therefore,  brought  to  bear  that  the  reason 
for  this  may  be  determined  and  through  the  employment  of  effective  methods 
the  course  of  business  be  changed  into  the  channel  of  prosperity.  A  man  of 
originality,  with  good  ideas  and  rich  in  the  intuition  of  what  is  best  in  con- 
nection with  the  ^siness.  Marcus  Fleischner  has  contributed  much  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  large  wholesale  dry-goods  and  furnishing  house  of  Portland,  oper- 
ated under  the  name  of  Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Company.  His  history  therefore 
cannot  fail  to  prove  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers.  Moreover,  he  is  num- 
bered among  the  city's  native  sons,  his  birth  having  here  occurred  on  the  Sth 
of  October,  1862. 

His  parents  were  Jacob  and  Fannie  (Nadler)  Fleischner.  Reared  in  this 
city,  he  pursued  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  and  afterward  at- 
tended St  Aujjrustine  College  at  Venice,  California,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1880.  The  following  year  was  then  spent  in  travel  and  he 
then  made  his  initial  step  in  the  business  world  as  a  young  man  of  nineteen 
years,  becoming  an  employe,  in  1881,  of  the  firm  of  Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Com- 
pany. Following  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Colonel  Louis  Fleischner,  in  August, 
1896,  he  became  one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm  and  has  since  had  active  voice 
in  the  management  of  the  business,  the  growth  of  which  is  chronicled  year  by 
year,  keeping  pace  with  the  marvelous  development  of  the  northwest. 
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Mr.  Fleischner  was  married  in  1888  to  Miss  Caroline  Stem,  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Flora,  who  is  now  the  wife;  of  Henry 
W.  Metzger,  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  H.  Metzger  &  Company  of  Portland. 
Aside  from  his  business  and  home  interests,  Mr.  Fleischner  is  connected  wiA 
the  city's  history  through  his  association  with  fraternal,  charitable  and  munidixd 
interests.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and 
has  been  honored  with  the  presidency  of  the  Concordia  Qub  of  Portland  for 
several  years.  He  filled  the  office  of  fire  commissioner  under  Mayor  Harry 
Lane  but  his  ambition  has  not  been  in  the  field  of  office  seeking.  His  interest 
in  the  organization  of  charity  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  is  now  the  treasurer 
of  the  First  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  Portland.  His  interests  therefore 
are  wide  and  varied,  though  at  no  time  is  he  neglectful  of  business  and  in  his 
commercial  career  has  manifested  a  progressiveness  that  is  tempered  by  a 
safe  conservatism,  making  him  one  of  the  strong  and  forceful  factors  in  whole- 
sale circles  in  Portland. 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM  BERRY. 

"Thrift  of  time,"  said  William  E.  Gladstoie,  "will  repay  you  in  future  life 
with  the  usury  of  prosperity  beyond  your  most  sanguine  dreams,  and  waste  of  it 
will  make  you  dwindle  alike  in  intellectual  and  moral  stature  beyond  your 
darkest  reckoning."  Every  man  as  he  approaches  middle  life  realizes  the  truth 
of  these  words  of  England's  great  scholar  and  statesman.  Time  is  tiie  chief 
asset  most  young  men  have  to  start  life  with,  and  the  use  the  young  man  makes 
of  it  determines,  as  a  rule,  his  success  in  life.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  time 
be  used  to  more  advantage  than  in  America,  which  Emerson  declared  "Is  an- 
other name  for  opportunity."  It  was  the  advantages  offered  by  the  new  world 
that  led  Frederick  William  Berry  to  come  to  the  United  States,  and  as  the  years 
passed  by  he  attained  those  material  interests  which  worked  for  success,  and 
at  the  same  time  developed  a  character  of  such  excellence  that  his  name  is  yet 
honored  and  his  memory  cherished  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Berry  was  bom  at  Lewes,  Sussex,  England,  December  26,  1841,  and 
through  his  father,  Thomas  Berry,  was  descended  from  Due  Charles  Ferdinand 
de  Berry.  The  name  was  later  anglicized  to  its  present  form.  His  paternal 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Berry,  nee  Adams,  was  of  the  family  that  gave  us 
our  American  presidents  of  that  name.  His  mother,  who  in  her  maidenhood 
was  Rebekah  Mercy  Ade,  was  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  descent 

The  boyhood  of  Frederick  W.  Berry  was  spent  in  the  picturesque  and  histori- 
cal town  of  Lewes,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant.  He  was  there  being  edu- 
cated as  a  week-day  boarder  at  the  Lewes  grammer  school  when  his  ap- 
parent throat  trouble  and  delicate  constitution  gave  his  parents  much  uneasiness. 
Because  of  this  his  father  put  him,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years,  under  the 
care  of  an  old  friend,  a  sea  captain,  who  took  him  for  a  year's  cruise  around  the 
world.  The  boy  returned  very  much  benefited  and  thoroughly  in  love  with  tbc 
life  of  a  seaman.  After  persistent  persuasion  upon  his  part  his  parents  con- 
sented to  his  "adopting  a  seaman's  life  for  a  time."  Before  long  he  had  an 
appointment  as  midshipman  on  the  Victoria,  the  pioneer  Australian  Navy  vessd 
of  the  English  navy.  He  became  very  much  attached  to  the  Victoria,  on  which 
he  served  for  some  years,  and  brought  to  America  a  handsome  steel  engraving 
of  the  vessel  which  hung  in  his  bedroom  until  the  time  of  his  death.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  left  the  sea  and  soon  thereafter  married  Miss  Ellen  Sawyer, 
of  Brighton,  a  daughter  of  David  Sawyer,  of  that  city.  In  the  meantime  Mr- 
Berry's  father  had  removed  his  business  to  Brighton,  and  there  he  and  his  wife 
died  soon  after  their  son's  marriage.  Frederick  Berry  and  his  brother  Theophiltw 
then  succeeded  to  and  carried  on  their  father's  business,  but  another  great  sor- 
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row  early  overtook  the  former  in  the  death  of  his  young  wife,  leaving  him  with 
a  little  daughter  of  four  years.  Feeling  unsettled  thereafter  and  with  a  strong 
desire  for  a  change,  after  two  years,  having  arranged  to  leave  his  daughter  Nellie 
in  the  care  of  an  aunt,  he  left  England  for  America.  Soon  after  arriving  in 
New  York  he  associated  himself  with  Paul  Mackie  and  other  gentlemen  of  that 
city  who  were  forming  a  company  and  fitting  out  a  vessel  to  engage  in  the 
rubber  trade  at  Para,  South  Ainerica.  An  enjoyable  outing  of  nearly  a  year, 
with  its  varied  experiences,  was  about  the  (Mily  asset  the  company  derived  from 
that  expedition. 

Returning  to  New  York  Mr.  Berry  became  associated  with  James  Stuart 
Mackie  in  the  asbestos  business.  On  May  i,  1883,  he  married  Miss  Angeline 
Anderson,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  who  for  some  years  prior  to  her  marriage 
was  principal  of  the  Sterrett  public  school  of  Pittsburg.  In  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year  they  left  New  York  and  came  to  Portland,  Oregon,  purchasing  a  home 
at  No.  600  East  Oak  street,  where  Mr.  Berry  resided  continuously  until  his 
death  in  April,  1906.  He  embarked  in  the  asbestos  business,  but  the  northwest 
was  not  educated  to  the  use  of  that  material  to  a  degree  demanding  its  use 
sufficiently  to  make  business  profitable,  and  he  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
general  ccwnmission  business,  working  persistently,  cheerfully  and  hopefully. 
He  carefully  conducted  his  interests  in  that  line  and  won  gratifying  success. 

Many  were  the  letters  that  he  found  time  to  write,  even  in  his  busy  life,  to 
his  English  and  eastern  friends,  for  his  "was  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer."  He 
dwelt  on  the  beauty  and  promise  of  this  "garden  of  the  world,"  and  more  than 
a  score  of  Portland  people  now  testify  that  it  was  .his  influence  iJiat  brought  them 
to  the  northwest.  He  was  always  a  cheery,  tireless  worker,  not  only  along  busi- 
ness Unes  but  in  the  broader  and  better  fit^d  of  liian's  humanity  to  man  and  the 
Master's  service.  No  just  appeal  was  ever  made  to  him  in  vain  if  he  could  meet 
it,  and  he  did  not  let  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  was  doing.  He  was 
especially  fond  of  little  children  and  of  animals,  the  former  recognizing  in  him  a 
friend,  tihe  latter  a  protector.  He  had  little  time  for  social  organizations  but 
was  a  Mason  and  helped  to  found  Columbia  Lodge  of  Portland,  serving  for  a 
time  as  its  secretary.  Beside  constant  activity  in  church  missionary  service  in 
New  York  city,  he  served  for  nineteen  years  as  vestryman  in  St.  David's  church 
of  Portland.  His  nature  displayed  a  fine  blending  of  gentleness  and  strength 
which  formed  a  character  of  rare  symmetry.  Upon  the  foundation  of  implicit 
faith  in  God  and  courage  to  walk  with  unfaltering  steps  the  path  appotnted  to 
his  feet,  was  reared  a  noble  life. 

"Thy  day  has  ccMne,  not  gone; 
Thy  sun  has  risen,  not  set; 
Thy  life  is  now  beyond 
The  reach  of  death  or  change; 
Not  ended,  but  begun." 


CHARLES  X.  LARRABEE. 

Charles  X.  Larrabee  is  numbered  among  the  progressive  real-estate  builders 
of  Portland,  his  activity  in  this  field  contributing  to  fiie  substantial  and  material 
upbuilding  of  the  citv  as  well  as  to  individual  success.  He  has  lived  in  Oregon 
since  1890  and  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  domi- 
nating this  section  of  the  country.  He  was  bom  November  19,  1843,  ^^  Post- 
ville,  New  York,  but  during  his  boyhood  days  his  people  removed  westward  to 
Wisconsin,  settling  in  Winnebago  county.  There  he  resided  until  thirty-one 
years  of  age,  when  in  1875  he  wfent  to  Montana,  where  he  engaged  in  mining 
and  stock-raising,  being  located  at  diflFerent  times  in  Butte,  Deer  Lodge  and  Home 
Park,  in  Medicine  county.    The  success  which  he  achieved  in  that  undertaking 
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enabled  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  real-estate  business  upon  his  arrival 
in  Portland  in  1890.  Here,  with. his  brother,  S.  E.  Larrabee,  he  purchased  the 
Holladay  addition  and  has  since  been  actively  engaged  in  handling  this  property. 
The  addition  is  in  the  geographical  center  of  Pordand  in  a  level  plateau,  hi^ 
and  sunny,  free  from  fog  and  smoke,  and  with  natural  drainage.  Many  palatial 
homes  with  beautiful  grounds  have  already  been  erected  there.  There  is  ex- 
cellent street  car  service,  the  district  is  furnished  by  water  from  Bull  Rtm,  has 
gas  and  electric  connections  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  its  high  elevation  af- 
fords not  only  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  but  also  has  sunlight  for  an  hour 
longer  than  districts  across  the  river.  Mr.  Larrabee  is  now  handling  and  de- 
veloping his  property  under  the  name  of  the  Or^;on  Real  Estate  Company  and 
is  making  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  residence  sections  of  the 
city. 

In  1892  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Larrabee  and  Miss  Frances  Pajme,  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  they  have  four  children,  three  sons  and  a  daughter, 
Charles  F.,  Edward  P.,  Mary  A.  and  Benjamin  H.  Ehiring  their  residence  in 
Portland  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larrabee  have  gained  many  friends,  while  he  has  firmly 
established  himself  in  business  circles  as  a  man  of  marked  enterprise  and 
capability. 


PROFESSOR  IRVING  W.  PRATT. 

While  the  efforts  of  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  take  more  tangible 
form  in  direct  results,  the  labors  of  perhaps  no  individual  more  closely  aSfect 
the  welfare  of  a  community  and  uphold  its  l^;al  status  than  do  those  of  the 
teacher,  whose  instruction  leaves  an  ineffaceable  impress  upon  the  minds  of  die 
young,  constituting  guiding  forces  in  after  life.  It  was  through  his  connec- 
tion with  the  educational  interests  of  this  city  that  Professor  Irving  W.  Pratt 
bore  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  Port- 
land. He  was  for  many  years  closely  associated  with  the  public  schocd  system 
of  this  city  and  gave  to  it  an  impetus  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  arc  yet  felt 
Moreover  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Masons  in  Oregon,  having  at- 
tained the  thirty-third  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

Professor  Pratt  was  a  native  of  Waterloo,  New  York,  bom  March  17,  1858, 
and  his  life  record  covered  the  intervening  years  to  the  nth  of  July,  1908.  He 
was  a  little  lad  of  five  summers  when  his  family  removed  from  the  Empire  state 
to  Ohio,  where  he  completed  his  education  by  graduation  from  the  Norwalk 
Academy.  Ere  his  own  course  was  completed  he  had  engaged  in  teaching  school, 
receiving  a  compensation  of  three  dollars  per  month  and  board  around  among 
the  scholars.  The  salary  thus  earned  enabled  him  to  continue  his  academical 
course.  But  not  yet  content  with  his  opportunities  for  intellectual  progress,  he 
taught  school  in  Michigan  and  used  the  means  thus  obtained  in  paying  his  way 
through  Ypsilanti  State  Normal  School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1861.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  about  the  same  time  aroused 
his  patriotic  spirit  and  he  offered  his  services  to  the  government  in  response  to 
President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  volunteers,  but  his  services  were  rejected  on 
account  of  physical  disability.  Disappointed  over  his  attempt  to  join  the  army, 
he  decided  to  seek  a  home  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  1862  sailed  from  New 
York  with  the  far  west  as  his  destination.  After  crossing  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  he  proceeded  up  the  Pacific  coast  to  San  Francisco  and  then  went  to 
Placerville,  California,  where  he  secured  the  position  of  principal  of  the  school 
there.  In  1867  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Los 
Angeles,  but  events  caused  him  to  change  his  plans  and  he  came  instead  to  Port- 
land. For  some  time  he  had  been  a  sufferer  from  ague  but  soon  recovered  his 
health  in  this  salubrious  climate.  Continuing:  his  work  in  educational  fields  he 
was  for  two  years  in  charge  of  the  school  of  East  Portland,  after  which  he  was 
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made  principal  of  the  Harrison  Street  school  in  Portland,  then  occupying  the 
seccmd  school  building  erected  in  this  city.  After  twenty-two  consecutive  yeais 
of  service  as  its  principal  he  resigned  in  1891  to  accept  the  superintendency  of 
the  city  schools,  and  during  the  five  years  in  which  he  filled  that  position  had 
supervision  over  two  hundred  and  eighty  teachers,  occupying  twenty-eight  school 
buildings.  Ait  the  end  of  that  time  he  became  principal  of  the  Failing  school. 
For  sixteen  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  A 
contemporary  biographer  said  of  him :  "He  was  conscientiously  devoted  to  his 
profession,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  successful  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  believed  that  next  in  importance  to  freedom  and  justice  was  education.  The 
spirit  of  the  true  teacher  at  all  times  animated  him,  and  it  was  his  type  of  man 
that  an  eminent  writer  had  in  mind  when  he  said  'that  he  trusted  more  to  the 
school  teacher  than  to  the  soldier  in  full  military  array  for  upholding  and  ex- 
tending the  liberties  of  his  country.'  He  was  modest  in  his  demeanor,  and 
with  unfaltering  trust  did  all  the  good  he  could  without  advertising  it.** 

Professor  Pratt  was  married  in  Portland  on  the  14th  of  July,  1874,  to  Miss 
Sophia  C.  Taylor,  who  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1849,  and  in  1853  came  to  this  city, 
joining  her  father,  Peter  Taylor,  who  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  became  a 
pioneer  resident  of  Portland.  Unto  Professor  and  Mrs.  Pratt  were  bom  six 
children,  Douglas  L.,  Irving  H.,  Martin  T.,  Jo  S.,  Allyn  Francis  and  Gertrude 
S.  The  three  eldest  sons  served  with  the  Second  Oregon  Regiment  in  the 
Spanish-American  war.  Mrs.  Pratt  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church 
and  Professor  Pratt  attended  its  services  with  her.  He  belonged  to  the  Com- 
mercial Club  and  was  interested  in  its  organized  movements  for  the  benefit  of 
the  city.  In  various  ways  he  gave  tangible  evidence  of  his  public  spirit  and  his 
political  faith  was  manifest  in  the  stalwart  support  which  he  gave  to  the  repub- 
lican party. 

He  ranked  high  in  Masonic  circles  not  only  in  Oregon  but  throughout  the 
country.  He  joined  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Pilot  Hill,  California,  in  1865,  and 
following  his  removal  to  Portland  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  Washington 
Lodge,  No.  46,  A.  F.  &  Al  M.,  and  was  its  first  master.  He  was  made  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason  in  Portland  on  the  26th  of  February,  1876,  and  on  the  loth  of 
May  of  the  same  year  became  a  Knight  Templar.  He  has  served  as  a  past  emi- 
nent commander  of  the  local  commandery.  On  the  23d  of  August,  1882,  he  took 
the  degrees  of  Cryptic  Masonary.  In  1871  he  received  the  Scottish  Rite  degree 
in  Portland,  was  coroneted  honorary  inspector  general  of  the  supreme  coimcil 
in  1878  and  was  crowned  an  active  member  in  1892.  He  has  been  honored  with 
high  offices  in  all  the  various  branches  of  Masonry  and  for  one  year  was  the 
grand  secretary  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Oregon  and  was  the  representative  of  the 
grand  lodge  of  Michigan,  near  his  own  grand  lodge.  He  presided  over  all  the 
subordinate  bodies  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in  Portland  and  filled  all  of  the  offices 
in  the  supreme  council,  including  that  of  grand  master  of  ceremonies. 

One  of  his  Masonic  brethren  wrote  of  him:  "By  his  amiable  disposition, 
gentle  character  and  engaging  manner,  he  wrote  his  name  indelibly  in  love  and 
kindness  in  the  hearts  of  those  he  came  in  contact  with,  and  they  will  not  for- 
get him.  If  men  are  to  be  judged  here  or  hereafter  by  what  they  tried  to  do, 
and  not  alone  by  what  they  accomplished,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  in  the  judg- 
ment. Although  ill  and  a  sufferer  for  a  long  time,  he  bore  his  afflictions  with 
fortitude  and  quiet  resignation,  and  finally  passed  away  sustained  by  that  su- 
blime confidence  which  is  enjoyed  by  those  who  rely  upon  a  past  life  characterized 
by  purity  of  conduct,  integrity  of  action  and  genuine  piety."  He  had  passed 
the  seventieth  milestone  on  life's  journey  when  he  passed  away.  All  who  knew 
him  spoke  of  him  only  in  terms  of  praise  and  high  regard.  One  of  the  local 
papers  said  of  him:  "His  life  was  one  of  long  usefulness.  His  service  to 
the  youth  of  Portland  lasted  through  one  generation  and  part  of  another.  It 
was  an  example  of  patient  devotion  to  duty,  steadfast  purpose,  exeinplary  liv- 
ing and  unfaltering  integrity.    Few  men  impress  their  good  qualities  upon  the 
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community  so  deeply  or  for  so  long  a  period.  .  .  .  Were  there  more  such 
men  the  world's  improvement  would  be  accomplished  in  shorter  time,  but  their 
number  is  increasing  all  the  time  and  there  are  more  of  them  in  Portland  be- 
cause of  Professor  Pratt's  labors." 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  BYARS. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Byars  is  one  of  the  worthy  pioneer  women  of  Or^;on  who 
has  witnessed  much  of  the  growth  and  development  of  this  section  of  Ae  state, 
her  memory  forming  a  connecting '  link  between  the  primitive  past  and  the 
progressive  present.  A  native  of  Indiana,  she  was  bom  in  Boone  county,  not 
far  from  Indianapolis,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1834,  Her  father.  Dr.  Jefferscm 
Huff,  lived  in  that  state  until  about  1836,  when  he  removed  with  the  family  to 
Hartford,  Iowa,  near  Des  Moines.  In  both  Indiana  and  Iowa  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  While  a  resident  of  the  latter  state  he  heard  Rowing 
accounts  of  the  far  west  and  concluded  to  investigate. 

In  the  meantime  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  had  been  a  pupil  in  the  public  scbook 
of  Indiana  and  of  Iowa.  She  was  a  young  lady  of  seventeen  years  when  her 
father  started  westward  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  nine  chil- 
dren. In  those  early  days  Mr.  Huff  was  considered  a  wealthy  man.  He  traveled 
in  better  style  than  most  emigrants,  taking  with  him  three  wagons  with  four 
yoke  of  oxen  to  each  wagon,  and  other  valuable  stock.  He  hired  to  go  with 
him  to  drive  one  of  the  teams  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Irijah  Byars,  then 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  trip  was  a  hazardous  one  and  sorrow  attended 
them  as  a  close  companion  for  six  of  the  nine  children  died  on  the  way.  The 
others  were  also  ill  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Byars,  who  stood  the  trip  re- 
markably well.  In  the  company  leaving  Iowa  there  were  fifty-two  wagons,  the 
occupants  of  which  all  had  their  eyes  set  upon  the  west  as  the  land  of  dreams 
and  brilliant  hopes,  but  family  after  family  dropped  out  en  route  until  only 
three  remained  when  they  arrived  in  Oregon.  They  had  various  encounters 
with  the  Indians  but  managed  to  pass  on  their  way  unmolested,  and  finally  reached 
The  Dalles.  They  then  proceeded  down  the  river  to  Portland  and  spent  the 
first  winter  upon  the  site  of  the  Lewis  and  Qark  exposition  of  1905.  The 
next  spring  they  went  to  Washington,  Clarke  county,  on  the  Lewis  river,  where 
the  father  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  Th^ 
lived  upon  this  claim  for  two  years  and  were  then  compelled  to  leave  because 
the  Indians  were  upon  the  war  path.  There  was  a  mission  at  the  Cascades  and 
upon  the  thirty-minute  notice  given  by  the  government  agent  to  move,  the  Huff 
family  did  so.  The  government,  however,  afterward  gave  them  the  patent  for 
the  land  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  leave  because  of  the  inuninent  danger 
in  that  locality.    Later  the  father  sold  that  claim. 

In  the  meantime  the  friendship  between  the  younc;  man,  Irijah  Byars,  and 
the  daughter  of  the  household,  Elizabeth  Huff,  developed  into  a  stronger  at- 
tachment and  they  were  married  on  the  9th  of  August,  1853.  They  imme- 
diately took  up  a  claim  near  the  father's  property,  but  were  compelled  to  give 
it  up  on  account  of  the  Indian  masscre.  Both  families  disposed  of  all  of  their 
belongings  and  went  to  St.  Johns,  where  Mr.  Byars  purchased  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  which  was  a  part  of  the  donation  claim  of  James  Johns.  This  was  in 
i860  or  1861.  Since  that  time  the  property  has  all  been  sold  with  the  exception 
of  twelve  acres,  bringing  a  good  price  as  the  land  increased  in  value.  The  house 
which  was  built  by  Mr.  Byars  is  still  standing  in  St.  Johns  and  is  the  oldest 
one  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Byars  was  bom  in  Jackson  county,  Illinois,  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1832.  The  father  was  a  farmer  and  the  boy  was  reared  in  the  country  until 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  during  which  time  he  attended  the  district 
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schools.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  such  opportunities,  for  in  that  early  day 
many  boys  were  deprived  of  such  advantages  as  their  parents  could  not  spare 
the  children  from  the  arduous  work  that  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  those 
days.  When  yet  in  school  Mr.  Byars  assisted  his  father  in  the  development  of 
the  farm  and  when  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  went  to  Madison  county,  Illi- 
nois, where  he  was  living  when  hired  by  Mr.  Huff  to  come  west  with  the  family. 

Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byars  have  been  bom  the  following  named  sons  and 
daughters:  Henry,  the  eldest,  died  at  the  age  of  three  years.  Qark  Jeflferson 
and  Dinealy  Penelope  both  died  when  two  years  of  age.  Izora  Vesta  became 
the  wife  of  W.  S.  Basey,  who  was  burned  to  death  in  1909,  leaving  a  son  Andrew 
Byars  Basey,  aged  two  years.  Reuben  Mathias  was  only  a  month  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Maria  Louise  is  the  wife  of  J.  Brown,  of  California.  Mary 
Lutilda  is  the  widow  of  Morris  Root,  who  also  lives  in  California.  Martha  A. 
is  the  widow  of  J.  P.  Allen.  Zylpha  Caroline  is  the  widow  of  Joseph  Sutton. 
Elizabeth  Luella  married  W.  E.  Ashby. 

Mrs.  Byars  has  for  fifty-nine  years  been  a  resident  of  Oregon.  She  says 
that  when  she  and  her  husband  removed  to  St.  Johns  the  location  was  prac- 
tically a  wilderness,  covered  with  the  native  timber  and  brush  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  it  would  never  be  of  any  use  in  the  world.  She  has  lived  to  see  the 
land  increase  in  value  many  fold  and  has  been  an  interested  witness  of  the  de- 
velopment that  has  brought  St.  Johns,  Portland  and  Pregon  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  prosperity  and  progress.  Mr.  Byars  passed  away  on  the  3d  of  July, 
1900. 


WILLIAM  H.  MORROW. 

William  H.  Morrow,  vice  president  and  manager  of  the  Pacific  Metal  Works, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  August  11,  1854.  His  father,  John  Mor- 
row, a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  came  to  America  when  a  young  man  and 
engaged  in  farming.  With  his  family  he  removed  westward  to  California  in 
1868  and  spent  his  remaining  days  in  that  state,  his  death  occurring  in  Oakland 
in  1881,  when  he  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Ann  Brown,  was  also  a  native  of  Ireland  and  came  to  America  about 
the  same  time  her  future  husband  crossed  the  Atlantic.  She  died  in  1901  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  years. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Petaluma,  California,  William  H.  Morrow  acquired 
his  early  education,  which  was  supplemented  by  a  course  in  the  state  university 
at  Berkeley,  California.  He  entered  that  institution  in  1875  ^ind  was  graduated 
in  1879  with  the  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  degree.  For  three  years  he  engaged 
in  teaching  school  in  California,  after  which  he  turned  his  attention  to  business 
life  in  1883,  removing  to  Portland,  where  he  organized  the  firm  of  Morrow  & 
Strong,  which  was  incorporated  in  1886  under  the  name  of  the  Pacific  Metal 
Works.  They  first  occupied  a  room  twenty  by  forty  feet  at  the  corner  of 
North  Second  and  Davis  streets,  and  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  white  metal  goods.  They  were  capitalized  for  only  five  hundred 
dollars,  but  from  the  beginning  the  enterprise  has  grown  and  developed  un- 
til it  is  now  one  of  the  largest  on  the  coast.  Their  success  is  further  evidenced 
in  the  fact  that  in  1890  they  erected  a  brick  building  fifty  by  seventy  feet,  one 
story  high.  This,  however  they  soon  outgrew  and,  needing  larger  quarters, 
erected  their  present  plant  in  1909.  This  is  a  two-story  and  basement  building 
one  hundred  by  one  hundred  feet.  As  the  demand  has  increased  they-  have  ex- 
tended their  business  into  the  jobbing  line  and  have  also  added  a  full  line  of 
sheet  metals  of  eastern  manufacture.  Their  output  is  now  extensive  and  their 
trade  is  increasing  annually. 
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Mr.  Morrow  is  interested  to  some  extent  in  Portland  real  estate  and  in  de- 
veloping an  orchard  tract  of  fifty  acres  in  the  White  Salmon  valley. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1886,  Mr.  Morrow  was  united  in  marriage  at  Ash- 
land, Oregon,  to  Miss  Cora  A.  Packard,  a  daughter  of  John  Packard,  one  of 
Oregon's  pioneers,  having  settled  in  Portland  at  an  early  day.  They  have  one 
child,  Harold  F.,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  is  now  assistant  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Metal  Company.  The  family  residence  is  at  East  Eighth  and  Weidler 
streets. 

Mr.  Morrow  is  a  republican  in  his  political  views,  but  not  strongly  partisan. 
He  belongs  to  the  Hassalo  Street  Congregational  diurch,  of  which  he  is  treas- 
urer, and  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  His  time  outside  of  business 
is  largely  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  church,  in  which  he  is  deeply  and  helpfully 
interested.  He  belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  the  Commercial  Qub 
and  the  Manufacturers  Associaticm,  and  for  two  years  was  president  of  the 
last  named.  These  organizations  all  have  for  their  object  the  development 
of  Portland's  resources  and  their  exploitation,  and  are  proving  effective  forces 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  city.  Provided  with  liberal  educational  advantages,  Mr. 
Morrow  has  ever  used  his  time  and  talents  wisely  and  well  and  has  gradually 
progressed  imtil  he  occupies  today  a  prominent  place  in  the  business  circles 
of  Portland. 


SAMUEL  D.  SMITH. 


In  a  history  of  the  successful  and  representative  Americans  who  have  made 
their  home  in  rortland,  mention  should  be  made  of  Samuel  D.  Smith,  the  builder 
and  proprietor  of  the  Occidental  Hotel,  for  many  years  the  leading  hostelry  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Although  his  life  was  in  some  respects  a  quiet  one,  devoted 
to  his  business  and  his  family,  it  indicated  clearly  what  could  be  accomplished 
by  determination  and  intelligently  directed  energy,  for  without  special  advan- 
tages at  the  outset  of  his  career,  Mr.  Smith  worked  his  way  upward  until  he 
became  one  of  the  substantial  residents  of  the  Rose  City. 

A  native  of  the  canton  of  Uri,  Switzerland,  Mr.  Smith  was  bom  on  the  26th 
of  September,  1830,  and  when  a  small  boy  accompanied  his  parents  to  the  new 
world.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  in  Jackson  county,  Illi- 
nois, and  in  1849  joined  the  band  of  argonauts  who  in  search  of  the  golden 
fleece  made  their  way  to  the  Pacific.  The  journey  across  the  plains  completed, 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  Oregon  and  secured  work  on  a  river  steamboat.  Later, 
realizing  the  need  of  a  first-class  hotel,  he  built  and  conducted  the  Occidental 
Hotel,  which  was  for  years  the  principal  hotel  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  added 
to  it  from  time  to  time,  and  during  the  period  in  which  he  remained  its  pro- 
prietor, he  conducted  it  along  most  modem  and  progressive  lines.  Prospering 
in  his  undertaking,  his  profits  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  retire  from  business 
at  a  comparatively  early  age. 

On  the  2ist  of  May,  1867,  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  in  Portland,  to 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Watkins,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  Watkins,  who 
came  to  this  city  in  i860,  but  only  lived  here  for  three  years,  after  which  they 
removed  to  British  Columbia.  Mrs.  Smith  was  bom  in  Wales,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  with  her  parents  when  a  little  maiden  of  twelve  summers.  They 
crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  made  their  way  northward  to  Portland,  so 
that  Mrs.  Smith  was  reared  in  the  Pacific  northwest.  By  her  marriage,  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  eight  children :  Frederick  R.,  now  living  in  Spokane ;  Mar- 
garet Gertrude,  the  wife  of  Major  R.  M.  Schofield,  of  New  York,  a  member 
of  the  re^lar  army,  by  whom  she  has  one  daughter,  Margaret;  Estelle  F.,  the 
wife  of  F.  H.  Page,  of  Portland,  and  the  mother  of  two  daughters,  Helen  and 
Frances ;  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  N.  E.  Ayer  of  Portland,  and  the  mother  of  one 
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daughter,  Margaret;  Caroline  Mae,  who  married  Eugene  White,  of  this  city, 
and  has  one  daughter,  Martha;  Elsie  M.,  the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Zan  and  the 
mother  of  two  children,  Elizabeth  Mary  and  Samuel;  Russel  and  Laura  L., 
both  at  home. 

Mr.  Smith  was  very  fond  of  horses,  and  was  at  one  time  the  owner  of  the 
best  horse  in  this  city.  Owning  and  driving  a  fast  horse  constituted  ftis  recrea- 
tion, and  he  was  an  excellent  judge  of  fine  animals.  He  belonged  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church. 
He  took  no  very  active  part  in  public  life,  however,  preferring  to  devote  his  at- 
tention to  his  private  business  interests  and  the  welfare  of  his  family,  to  whom 
he  was  most  devoted.  He  died  Februanr  ii,  1895,  when  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  Mrs.  Smith  now  occupies  a  nne  residence  at  No.  193  North  Twenty- 
second  street,  and  has  many  warm  friends  in  this  city,  where  she  has  made 
her  home  for  almost  a  half  century,  so  that  she  has  seen  Portland  emerge  from 
villagehood  to  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  cosmopolitan  cities  upon  the  Pacific 
coast. 


WILLIAM  H.  BENNETT. 

The  name  of  William  H.  Bennett  is  closely  associated  with  various  depart- 
ments of  public  service  in  all  of  which  he; was  actuated  by  marked  devotion  to 
the  general  good  and  by  a  deep  interest  in  the. puUic  welfare.  A  native  of  Ken- 
tucl^,  he  was  bom  in  Middletown,  Jeffer^wi^  countjr;  on  tfie  i6th  of  April,  1823, 
his  parents  being  H.  C.  and  Airiadna  (Ebert)  Bennett.  In  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city  he  began  his  education  which  he  later  continued  in  the  schools 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Subsequently  he  learned,  the  trade  of  harness  and  sad- 
dle-making but  before  this  time  had  spent  four  years  in  a  drug  store.  Feeling 
that  the  close  confinement,  however,  was  detrimental  to  his  healtth  he  accord- 
ingly abandoned  that  work.  When  a  young  man  he  accompanied  his  parents  on 
their  removal  to  Hillsboro,  Illinois,  and  later  the  family  took  up  their  residence 
in  Burlington,  Iowa.  It  was  in  that  city  that  Mr.  Bennett  learned  his  trade  and 
there  he  remained  until  1845,  when  the  call  of  the  west  proved  irresistible  to 
him  and  he  made  his  way  to  Or^on.  Travel  in  those  days  was  by  horses  or 
ox  team  across  the  prairie  and  over  the  mountains,  a  long,  tedious  and  often 
dangerous  journey.  It  required  about  six  months  to  make  the  trip  and  on 
reaching  his  destination,  Mr.  Bennett  settled  near  Hillsboro  on  a  donation  claim 
of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  he 
was  appointed  sheriff  and  subsequently  United  States  Marshal  for  that  district. 
In  both  positions  he  dischargfed  his  duties  fearlessly  and  faithfully,  making  a 
creditable  record  while  in  office. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  1849,  Mr.  Bennett  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Lucy  Jane  Hall,  a  daughter  of  Lawrence  and  Lucy  D.  (White)  Hall. 
They  began  domestic  life  in  a  log  cabin  which  he  built,  containing  but  one 
room.  A  few  weeks  later,  however,  they  added  two  other  rooms  and  this  three- 
room  dwelling  then  seemed  quite  palatial  for  that  day.  They  occupied  it  for 
about  eight  months  and  then  took  up  their  abode  in  Portland,  for  at  that  time 
Mr.  Bennett  was  serving  as  sheriff  of  the  district  that  comprised  Washington, 
Multnomah  and  Clackamas  counties.  He  served  as  sheriff  for  nine  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  devolved  upon  him  to  arrange  for  the  execution  of  a  murderer 
at  Hillsboro.  His  appointment  to  the  position  of  United  States  Marshal  came 
through  President  Lincoln.  He  served  for  two  terms  in  that  position  and  his 
widow  still  has  in  her  possession  the  commission  which  was  signed  by  the 
martyred  president.  About  1862  Mr.  Bennett  turned  his  attention  to  private 
business  interests,  openingr  a  general  store  and  conducting  a  livery.  He  con- 
tinued in  that  line  until  1882  when,  on  account  of  his  wife's  health,  removed  to 
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Spokane,  Washington.  There  he  passed  away  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1886, 
and  his  grave  was  made  in  one  of/ the  cemeteries  of  that  city.  At  the  time  of 
the  Yakima  Indian  war  in  1855  and  1856  he  was  appointed  by  Colonel  McCracken 
to  buy  horses  for  the  government  and  traveled  all  over  this  part  of  the  country 
engaged  in  that  work.  No  public  trust  reposed  in  him  was  ever  betrayed  in 
the  slightest  degree.  He  faithfully  executed  every  commission  and  loyally  per- 
formed every  duty  that  devolved  upon  him.  He  was  a  prominent  and  devoted 
member  of  the  Methodist  church,  serving  as  one  of  its  stewards  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  His  connection  with  public  ofEce  as  well  as  his  private  business 
affairs  made  him  widely  known  and  although  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  since  he  was  called  to  his  final  rest,  he  is  yet  remembered  as  one  of  the 
worthy  pioneers  who  did  much  toward  promoting  civilization  in  this  part  of  the 
state. 

Mrs.  Bennett  was  bom  at  Booneville,  Missouri,  November  7,  1832,  and  came 
west  with  her  parents  across  the  plains  in  1845.  The  party  were  lost  in  the 
mountains  for  several  weeks  while  making  the  trip  which  was  a  long  and 
arduous  one  fraught  with  many  difficulties  and  dangers.  By  her  marriage  Mrs. 
Bennett  became  the  mother  of  seven  children:  Mildred,  the  eldest,  married  B. 
P.  Quivey  of  Portland,  and  they  had  one  daughter,  Edna,  who  is  now  the  wife 
of  Ben  Bowdler  and  has  two  children.  Donald  and  Boyd  A.  William  H.,  the 
second  of  the  family,  wedded  Mary  Spaulding  and  is  now  deceased.  Lawrence 
B.  also  passed  away.  Hiram,  of  Portland,  married  Louise  Chrisman  and  has 
two  children,  Walter  M.  and  Burrell.  Basktun  H.  married  Marie  Clarke  and 
died  leaving  a  widow  and  one  son,  Frank  A.  Ella  has  also  departed  this  life- 
Lucy  Jane,  the  youngest,  became  the  wife  of  A.  J.  G>nnell  who  died  in  1900. 
There  were  two  children  by  that  marriage,  but  the  elder  died  in  infancy  and 
the  younger  is  Ella  Mildred,  now  the  wife  of  Frank  A.  Jessee.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  Mrs.  Connell  became  the  wife  of  Albert  Clay.  Mrs.  Bennett  is 
today  one  of  the  oldest  living  residents  of  Oregon  in  years  of  continuous  con- 
nection with  the  state.  She  belongs  to  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Society  and  relates 
in  a  most  interesting  manner  many  of  the  incidents  of  the  early  days  when 
this  state  was  cut  off  from  civilization  of  the  east  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  "un- 
settled and  unimproved  prairie  over  which  no  railroad  lines  had  been  built  or 
means  of  communication  established. 


SIMON  BLUMAUER. 


Portland  owes  much  to  her  citizens  of  German  birth,  many  of  whom,  in 
the  various  walks  of  civil,  business  and  private  life  have  conspicuously  illus- 
trated the  peculiar  characteristics  of  their  native  land,  and  have  won  recogni- 
tion in  the  home  of  their  adoption  as  broad-minded  and  able  men.  Among  this 
number  Mr.  Blumauer  occupied  a  praiseworthy  position  as  a  type  of  the  for- 
eign-bom citizen,  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  American  institutions  and  thor- 
oughly devoted  to  th^  best  interests  of  the  community  with  which  he  was  long 
identified.  He  became  one  of  its  earliest  merchants  and  as  the  years  advanced 
won  prosperity  that  enabled  him  in  his  later  life  to  give  generously  where  aid 
was  needed  and  to  take  active  part  in  benevolent  and  philanthropic  work. 

He  was  born  in  Bavaria.  March  2,  1822,  and  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five 
year<J  when  he  sought  the  opportunities  of  the  new  world.  Notwithstanding  the 
favorable  reports  received,  it  requires  great  personal  and  mental  courage  to  vol- 
untarily sever  all  home  ties  and  connections  with  one's  native  land  and  go  out 
among  strangers,  into  a  country  whose  language  and  customs  are  unfamiliar, 
knowing  not  what  the  future  holds  in  store.  Mr.  Blumauer,  however,  made 
the  step  in  1847,  and  for  a  year  continued  a  resident  of  New  York  city.  In 
1848  he  removed  to  Salmon  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  engaged  in  mer- 
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chandising  for  about  three  years.  After  disposing  of  his  business  there  in  185 1 
he  started  for  Portland,  Oregon,  for  again  the  call  of  the  west  proved  irresist- 
ible to  him.  He  reached  his  destination  in  1852  and  joined  his  brother,  Joseph 
Blumauer,  and  Leopold  Hirsch  in  a  partnership  for  the  conduct  of  a  general 
store.  At  that  time  the  business  interests  of  the  city  centered  upon  Front  and 
First  streets,  and  all  shipments  were  made  by  way  of  the  ocean  route,  for  it 
was  impossible  to  bring  any  great  amount  of  goods  over  the  trail  that  led  from 
the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  coast.  It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Blumauer  was 
recognized  for  his  public  spirit,  for  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  here  he  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  body  of  Portland  merchants  who  sent  Captain  Hiram 
Smith  out  upon  the  plains  to  meet  and  supply  to  the  emigrants  of  tiiat  year  the 
necessities  of  life,  for  it  had  been  reported  that  they  stood  much  in  need  of  food 
and  other  supplies. 

In  1853  Mr.  Blumauer  returned  to  New  York  city,  but  it  was  not  alone  busi- 
ness interests  which  took  him  to  the  east,  for  during  his  stay  there  he  wedded 
Miss  MolHe  Radelsheimer,  who  was  bom  in  Bavaria,  January  12,  1832.  He  re- 
turned with  his  bride  to  Portland  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  was  closely 
identified  with  the  interests  of  this  city  in  its  business  development,  its  social 
life  and  its  affairs  of  public  concern.  In  1854  he  erected  the  second  brick  build- 
ing in  Portland,  feeling  that  the  growth  of  the  city  justified  a  step  in  the  line 
of  substantial  progress.  He  continued  in  his  original  partnership  relations  until 
1861  when,  disposing  of  his  interests  in  the  firm  of  Blumauer  &  Hirsch,  he  be- 
came the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Blumauer  &  Rosenblatt,  establishing 
what  in  time  becsune  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  prosperous  business  enter- 
prises of  Portland.  Their  interests  developed  with  the  growth  of  the  city  and 
their  ramifying  trade  interests  reached  out  into  various  sections  of  the  north- 
west. At  the  comer  of  Front  and  Alder  streets  they  erected  the  first  three-story 
block  in  Portland  and  occupied  it  for  a  long  period.  The  business  methods 
which  they  employed  commended  them  to  the  support  of  the  public,  and  with 
the  rapid  settlement  of  the  northwest  their  trade  grew  until  it  was  represented 
by  a  large  figure  annually,  bringing  the  proprietors  to  a  foremost  position  among 
the  prosperous  residents  of  Portland. 

While  Mr.  Blumauer  largely  concentrated  his  time  and  energies  upon  his 
mercantile  interests  they  were  not  allowed  to  prevent  his  active  participation  in 
the  public  life  of  the  community,  and  in  many  ways  he  furthered  the  work  of 
general  progress  and  improvement.  He  realized  that  a  great  city  was  to  be 
builded  and  he  worked  to  that  end,  looking  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  to  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  the  future.  He  did  not  seek 
recognition  for  his  public  service  and  with  the  exception  of  one  term  in  1876-77 
in  the  city  council  as  representative  of  the  second  ward  he  never  held  office,  de- 
clining to  become  a  candidate  for  reelection.  He  always  held  to  the  religious 
faith  of  his  fathers  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  president  of 
the  Temple  Beth  Israel,  one  of  the  finest  houses  of  worship  in  Portland,  located 
on  Twelfth  and  Main  streets.  His  kindly  spirit  reached  out  in  general  benevo- 
lence to  those  who  needed  assistance.  He  gave  freely  and  gladly  but  unos- 
tentatiously. His  philanthropy  was  further  demonstrated  in  his  will  which 
left  considerable  bequests  to  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society,  the  Babies'  Home, 
the  Neighborhood  House  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blumauer  were  born  five  children.  Louis,  the  eldest, 
is  a  member  of  -the  wholesale  drug  house  of  Blumauer  &  Frank.  Solomon, 
also  interested  in  the  same  firm,  and  likewise  the  senior  member  of  the  well 
known  wholesale  liquor  house  of  Blumauer  &  Hoch,  was  bom  and  reared  in 
Portland  and  has  been  prominent  in  the  social  and  public  life  of  the  city  as 
well  as  in  its  business  affairs.  He  has  served  as  grand  president  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  Ore^n,  also  or^nized  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  first  automo- 
bile club  in  Porland,  and  has  the  distinction  of  having  owned  the  second  auto- 
mobile in  this  city.     He  is  at  the  present  time  secretary  of  the  First  Hebrew 
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Benevolent  Association.  He  married  Hattie  Fleischner,  of  the  well  known 
Fleischner  family,  prominent  in  mercantile  circles  here,  and  unto  Solonum 
Bltmiauer  and  his  wife  has  been  bom  (Hie  daughter,  Hazel,  who  is  now  the 
wife  of  Harry  Litt,  a  Portland  merchant.  Philip  and  Moses,  the  other  two 
sons  of  Sim(Hi  Blumauer,  are  in  business  for  themselves.  Helen  May,  the 
only  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  Levy  May,  a  merchant  of  Portland.  The  death 
of  the  mother  occurred  in  this  city,  May  23,  1897,  and  Simon  Blumauer  passed 
away  in  April,  1908,  having  for  fifty-six  years  been  a  resident  of  this  city 
where  he  was  numbered  among  the  most  progressive  and  influential  business 
men. 


FRANK  E.  VAUGHAN. 

Frank  E.  Vaughan  who  since  1891  has  made  his  home  in  the  northwest,  be- 
ing now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Vancouver,  was  bom  in  Canndton, 
Perry  county,  Indiana,  March  4,  1863.  An  early  removal  of  his  parents,  William 
H.  and  Mary  (Edwards)  Vaughan,  to  SpringiSeld,  Missouri,  caused  his  youth 
to  be  largely  passed  there  and  his  education  to  be  acquired  as  a  pupil  in  its 
public  and  high  schools.  He  afterward  attended  the  University  of  Missouri 
where  he  pursued  a  law  course  and  in  1887  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Springfield.  Immediately  afterward  he  opened  an  oflice  in  that  city  and  con- 
tinued in  active  practice  there  until  1891,  when  the  growing  northwest  attracted 
him  and  he  resolved  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  residents  of  this  section  of  the 
country.  First  locating  at  Tacoma,  he  remained  there  for  a  short  time,  after 
which  he  went  to  Washington  City,  Washington,  and  while  there  received  an 
appointment  as  journey  clerk  in  the  Washington  house  of  representatives.  At 
the  close  of  his  service  in  that  position  he  entered  the  government  employ  as 
chief  clerk  in  the  United  States  land  oflice  at  Vancouver,  filling  that  position 
from  1900  imtil  1904,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  upon  the  private  practice  of 
law.  He  then  opened  an  oflice  in  this  city  and  in  the  intervening  period  of  six 
years  has  been  accorded  a  liberal  clientage  which  is,  moreover,  of  a  distinctively 
representative  character.  His  name  figures  on  the  court  records  in  connection 
with  many  of  the  important  cases  tried  in  this  district  and  he  is  recognized  as 
an  able  lawyer,  strong:  in  ar^ment,  clear  in  his  deductions,  careful  in  analysis, 
and  forceful  in  the  presentation  of  his  cause. 

In  November,  1890,  Mr.  Vaughan  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Nellie 
Duval,  who  was  formerly  a  resident  of  Texas.  They  now  have  four  children: 
Marie,  Elinor,  Lucille  and  Vivian,  all  of  whom  are  yet  under  the  parental  roof. 
The  parents  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  social  circles  of  the  city  and 
their  own  home  is  justly  noted  for  its  warm-hearted  hospitality. 


THOMPSON  T.  DAVIS. 

Portland  is  justly  proud  of  her  public-school  system.  The  same  spirit  of 
enterprise  has  been  manifest  in  her  educational  institutions  as  in  the  founding 
and  conduct  of  extensive  business  enterprises,  which  have  made  the  commercial 
history  of  the  northwest  a  matter  of  marvel.  Professor  Thompson  T.  Davis, 
now  principal  of  the  Lincoln  high  school,  is  one  who  in  his  professional  work 
holds  to  the  highest  standards  and  at  the  same  time  utilizes  the  most  practical 
methods  for  their  attainment. 

He  is  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  educated  at  Mount  Allison  Academy, 
the  University  of  New  Bmnswick  and  at  Harvard,  where  he  won  his  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in  1891  and  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1892.    The  following 
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year  witnessed  his  arrival  in  Portland,  at  which  time  he  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  Portland  high  school.  His  ability  as  an  educator  was  soon  dem- 
onstrated and  four  years  later  he  was  made  principal  of  the  Portland  high 
school,  now  called  the  Lincoln  high  school.  At  that  time,  however,  it  was  the 
only  high  school  of  the  city.  He  has  held  this  position  for  thirteen  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  course  has  been  extended  from  three  to  four  years,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Latin  course,  which  has  always  been  four  years.  There 
has  also  been  added  a  commercial  course,  a  teachers'  course,  a  domestic  science 
course,  a  dressmaking  course  and  a  college  preparatory  course.  In  addition  to 
the  new  subjects  connected  with  the  commercial,  domestic  science,  and  dress- 
making courses,  the  study  of  pedagogy,  French  and  Greek  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  school.  Few  schools  have  a  more  comprehensive  curriculum,  the 
public-school  system  thus  enabling  many  to  prepare  for  a  specific  life  work 
aside  from  the  attainment  of  that  broad,  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  which 
every  individual  needs  and  which  gives  a  broader  insight  into  an  understanding 
of  life.  The  board  of  education  is  now  building  a  modem,  fire  proof  struc- 
ture on  the  block  between  Seventh  and  Park  streets  as  new  quarters  for  the 
Lincoln  high  school,  which  will  probably  be  completed  in  another  year.  The 
students  of  the  Lincoln  and  other  high  schools  of  Portland  are  accredited  at 
Leland  Stanford  University,  the  University  of  California,  and  other  collegiate 
institutes  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  at  Cornell  and  other  eastern  colleges.  Pro- 
fessor Davis  has  taken  keen  interest  in  institute  work  in  the  state  and  his  pro- 
fessional services  throughout  his  residence  in  Portland  have  been  marked  by 
continuous  progress,  while  his  own  zeal  in  and  devotion  to  his  work  are  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  activities  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  under  him. 

Professor  Davis  was  married  in  Nova  Scotia  to  Miss  Minnie  Bishop,  of  that 
country,  and  they  reside  at  No.  1138  Thurman  street,  where  he  purchased  a 
home  seven  years  ago.  They  are  members  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  of  Portland  and  Professor  Davis  also  belongs  to  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society. 


P.  H.  EDLEFSEN. 


P.  H.  Edlefsen  is  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  St.  Johns 
Water  Works  &  Lighting  Company  and  as  such  deserves  mention  among  the 
leading  and  representative  men  of  the  city,  his  excellent  business  ability  being 
manifest  in  the  capable  manner  in  which  he  controls  the  business  and  has  made 
the  system  adequate  to  the  demand. 

To  J.  C.  Scott,  one  of  the  early  residents  of  St.  Johns,  must  be  accredited  the 
first  effort  to  provide  an  adequate  water  supply  for  the  people  of  St.  Johns. 
In  those  days  there  were  only  a  few  houses  in  the  village.  Mr.  Scott  gave  his 
time  and  money  to  building  a  plant  which  for  a  number  of  years  furnished  the 
people,  of  the  town  with  water  for  domestic  supply  and  irrigation.  The  wa- 
ter was  lifted  by  a  steam  pump  into  a  small  tank  near  the  site  of  the  present 
city  hall.  This  tank  had  a  capacity  of  about  10,000  gallons,  which  compared 
with  the  present  storage  capacity  of  the  St.  Johns  Water  Works  Company, 
which  is  in  excess  of  half  a  million  gallons,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  in- 
crease of  the  plant  during  the  last  decade.  Since  that  time  the  well  has  been 
very  much  enlarged  in  capacity ;  in  fact,  when  the  Scott  well  became  inadequate, 
the  St.  Johns  Water  Works  Company,  which  succeeded  to  Mr.  Scott's  interests, 
sunk  another  well  closely  adjoining  the  first  one  and  later  on  these  two  were 
joined,  until  the  shaft  now  in  use  is  eighteen  by  twenty-four  feet  wide  and  is 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  seventy  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Scott  gave  many  years  of  very  hard  service  to  the  work  of  providing 
a  water  supply  for  his  neighbors.    He  was  a  man  of  large  faith  in  the  ultimate 
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development  of  the  locality  and ,  enterprising  beyond  the  average.  The  town 
in  those  days  had  but  a  few  score  inhabitants  and  was  without  a  charter.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Scott  to  lay  his  mains  without  a  franchise 
and  to  trust  to  the  future  for  the  safety  of  his  investment.  When  the  town  be- 
gan to  grow  under  the  promotion  work  of  the  firm  of  Hartman,  Thompson  & 
Powers  of  Portland,  Mr.  Scott  found  it  necessary  to  enlist  their  aid  in  de- 
veloping his  plant.  Later  on  when  the  toWn  became  incorporated  he  obtained 
a  franchise  for  providing  the  city  with  water  for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years. 

In  order  to  make  the  necessary  construction  to  meet  the  constant  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  city  a  large  amount  of  capital  was  required.  It  was  evident  that 
the  business  would  not  be  remunerative  for  many  years,  but  the  successful 
growth  of  the  city  depended  on  the  water  supply  and  the  money  for  the  con- 
struction was  provided  by  the  firm  that  Mr.  Scott  had  associated  with  him. 
Later  on,  he  withdrew  entirely  from  the  enterprise  and  continued  only  as  man- 
ager to  January  i,  1906.  From  the  time  that  St.  Johns  began  its  new  growth 
in  the  year  1900,  a  great  effort  has  been  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  company 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town.  A  large  amount  of 
money  has  been  required  and  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  thought  to  meet  the 
constant  and  ever-changing  needs  of  the  city. 

About  1905  the  ownership  of  the  plant  passed  into  the  hands  of  H.  L. 
Powers,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers,  and  P.  H. 
Edlefsen,  who  since  January  i,  1906,  has  been  the  vice  president  and  general 
manager.  To  the  efforts  of  the  latter  has  been  due  the  fact  that  of  all  the 
suburbs  of  Portland,  St.  Johns  alone  has  never  been  short  in  its  water  supply 
during  the  dry  season.  Today  in  the  amount  of  actual  cash  invested,  the  wa- 
ter works  plant  is  one  of  the  largest  institutions  in  the  city.  The  mileage  of 
mains  is  about  twenty-eight  miles;  the  number  of  hydrants,  fifty-five;  the 
storage  capacity,  six  hundred  thousand  gallons;  and  the  pumping  capacity, 
one  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  gallons  per  hour. 


E.  De  WITT  CONNELL,  M.  D. 

This  is  an  age  of  specialization.  Comparatively  few  representatives  of  any 
profession  attempt  to  master  the  profession  in  its  entirety,  but  rather,  after 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  basic  principles,  turn  their  attention 
to  some  particular  field,  and  in  that  attain  a  degree  of  proficiency  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  reached.  Dr.  E.  De  Witt  Connell  in  conunon  with  this  ten- 
dency of  the  present  age,  has  made  a  particular  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat  and  has  become^  one  of  the  emment  oculists  and  aurists  of 
the  Pacific  northwest.  He  practices  in  Portland,  where  he  has  resided  since 
1896. 

He  was  born  in  Huron  county,  Ontario,  October  20,  i8>ID,  and  crossed  the 
border  into  the  United  States  with  his  parents,  Joseph  and  Grace  Connell,  who 
in  1874  established  their  home  in  Washington  county,  Oregon.  There,  upon  a 
farm,  the  Doctor  spent  his  youthful  days,  and  for  five  years  during  his  minority 
was  a  student  in  the  University  of  Oregon.  He  then  went  to  the  east  for  fur- 
ther study,  matriculating  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  was  graduated  in  1895.  He  has  since  pursued  post-graduate  courses 
in  several  European  cities,  including  Berlin  and  Vienna.  He  makes  a  trip  to 
Europe  about  every  two  years,  and  has  thus  come  under  the  instruction  and 
has  attended  the  clinics  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  specialists  in  his  line  in 
the  old  world.  His  laboratory  and  operating  rooms  for  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  are  the  most  complete  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
are  located  in  the  new  Selling  building.  His  knowledge  concerning  this  branch 
of  the  profession  is  indeed  comprehensive  and  his  practical  application  thereof 
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has  given  him  rank  among  the  successful  oculists  and  aurists  of  the  northwest. 
He  belongs  to  the  City  Medical  Society,  the  Portland  Academy  of  Medicine,  the 
'American  Medical  Association,  the  Oregon  State  Medical  Society,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  of  Vienna. 

Dr.  Connell  married  Miss  Caroline  R.  Long  and  has  one  daughter,  Helen 
Jane.  He  delights  in  the  companionship  of  friends  of  kindred  tastes  and  inter- 
ests, yet  the  demands  of  the  profession  leave  him  comparatively  little  time  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  social  amenities  of  life. 


J.  M.  LANGSDORF. 


Pioneer  life  in  the  northwest  in  all  of  its  different  phases  is  familiar  to  J. 
M.  Langsdorf,  whose  efforts  have  also  constituted  a  valuable  asset  in  the  sub- 
stantial improvement  of  this  section  of  the  coimtry.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  has  been  identified  with  banking  and  is  now  president  of  the  United  States 
National  Bank  of  Vancouver.  His  birth  occurred  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  March  22,  1844.  The  name  of  Von  Langsdorf,  for  such  it  was 
originally  spelled,  indicates  the  German  ancestery.  The  grandfather  of  J.  M. 
Langsdorf  emigrated  from  Bramberg,  Germany,  to  America,  about  1790,  and 
settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  near  York,  where  he  saw  fit  to  drop 
the  title  of  Von  and  it  has  never  been  resurrected  by  any  of  the  family.  His 
son,  Michael  Langsdorf,  was  bom  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  in  1810,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  at  years  of  maturity  he  married  Catherine  Kimball,  who  was  bom 
in  England  in  1814. 

J.  M.  Langsdorf  completed  his  education  in  Iron  City  College,  of  Pittsburg, 
in  March,  1862.  He  was  identified  with  farming  interests  in  Pennsylvania 
until  fifteen  years  of  age,  after  which  he  pursued  his  college  coure  and  in  1861 
and  a  part  of  1862  was  engaged  in  active  service  in  defense  of  the  Union  on 
southern  battle  fields,  he  and  his  three  older  brothers  becoming  soldiers  of  the 
Union  army.  In  1864  he  crossed  the  plans  to  Montana  as  a  driver  of  a  six- 
mule  team,  and  then  became  assistant  wagon  master  and  later  wagon  master  in 
the  days  when  travel  and  transportation  were  by  team.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came clerk  for  a  contractor  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  central  branch 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  afterwards  was  made  pay  master.  He  came 
west  again  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1868  as  bookkeeper  for  Hussey, 
Dahler  &  Company,  bankers,  and  since  that  time  has  been  continuously  con- 
nected with  the  banking  business,  covering  a  period  of  forty-two  years.  He 
was  manager  of  the  banking  house  of  J.  W.  Guthrie  &  Company  at  Ogden, 
Utah,  until  he  assumed  the  management  of  the  banking  interests  of  Harkness 
&  Company,  also  of  Odgen.  His  experience  in  these  connections  brought  him 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  business  in  its  various  phases  and  qualified 
him  for  conduct  of  a  banking  enterprise  of  his  own.  His  hopes  of  engaging  in 
business  on  his  own  account  saw  fulfillment  in  his  organization  of  the  Commer- 
cial National  Bank  at  Ogden  in  1884.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Salmon  City, 
Idaho,  where  he  organized  the  banking  house  of  Langsdorf  &  Company,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  sole  owner.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1909,  he  sold  out 
to  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  place  and  in  April,  1910,  became  president 
of  the  United  States  National  Bank  of  Vancouver,  which  was  organized  on 
the  27th  of  January  of  that  year.  The  rapid  and  substantial  growth  of  this 
section  of  the  country  has  afforded  a  splendid  field  for  the  establishment  of 
new  financial  enterprises  and  the  United  States  National  Bank  has  already  en- 
tered upon  an  era  of  prosperity  which  many  an  older  institution  might  well 
envy.  It  is  capitalized  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  the  other  officers 
are  L.  M.  Hidden,  vice  president,  and  J.  S.  G.  Langsdorf,  cashier.  Besides  the 
three  officers  there  are  on  the  board  of  directors  such  well  known  and  reliable 
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business  men  as  C.  G.  Shaw,  C.  E.  Earl,  Fred  J.  Bailey,  E.  M.  Rands,  E.  M. 
Green,  Dr.  Robert  D.  Wiswall,  John  E.  Norclius  and  Thomas  J.  Rederich. 

On  the  2Sth  of  January,  1872,  at  Corinne,  Utah,  Mr.  Langsdorf  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Katherine  Gaynor,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Gaynor. 
Mrs.  Langsdorf  was  bom  in  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  by  her  marriage  has 
become  the  mother  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter:  Joseph  S.  G.,  now  cashier  of 
the  bank,  who  married  Marguerite  Sims ;  Jesse  G.,  who  wedded  Margaret  Hug- 
gins;  and  Lilian,  now  the  wife  of  P.  M.  Elwell  of  Vancouver,  Washington. 

Mr.  Langsdorf  was  made  a  Mason  in  Kansas  in  1866  and  has  taken  all  of 
the  degrees  up  to  and  including  the  thirty-second  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  to  which 
he  attained  in  Utah  in  1883.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Qub  of  Van- 
couver and  in  cooperation  therewith  supports  all  the  progressive  measures 
which  are  instituted  for  the  benefit  and  upbuilding  of  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  democratic  party  and  while  keep- 
ing well  informed  on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day  he  has  never  been 
an  office  seeker,  serving  only  as  treasurer  of  Lemhi  county,  Idaho,  in  which  po- 
sition his  term  will  expire  January  i,  191 1.  His  son,  Jesse,  who  is  cashier  of 
the  Pioneer  Banking  &  Trust  Company  at  that  place,  is  acting  as  his  deputy. 
Early  recognizfng  the  opportunities  of  the  west,  Mr.  Langsdorf  has  so  directed 
his  interests  and  activities  that  not  only  has  he  prospered  thereby  but  has  also 
contributed  to  the  business  development  of  the  various  sections  in  which  he  has 
been  located. 


PETER  TAYLOR. 


On  the  4th  of  May,  1852,  a  little  party  of  four  started  from  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  for  the  far  west.  It  was  a  trip  beset  with  hardships  and  difficulties  and 
fraught  with  danger.  As  they  traveled  westward  settlements  were  fewer  and 
opportunities  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life  were  more  meager.  It  meant  days 
of  traveling  across  an  almost  trackless  plain  followed  by  days  of  weary  climb- 
ing to  the  crest  of  mountains  only  to  enter  upon  an  almost  equally  difficult 
descent  on  the  other  side.  One  of  this  party  was  Peter  Taylor,  a  young  Scotch- 
man of  but  twenty-nine  years,  who  had  sought  in  the  new  world  better  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  than  he  could  obtain  in  the  land  of  hills  and  heather. 
He  was  bom  in  PerSi,  Scotland,  January  30,  1823.  His  parents  were  William 
and  Christian  (Bruce)  Taylor,  the  latter  a  descendant  of  Sir  Robert  Bruce. 

The  school  days  of  Peter  Taylor  were  cut  short  by  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing his  own  living.  He  was  yet  a  young  lad  when  bound  out  to  learn  the 
cabinet-maker's  trade,  but  his  master  failed  when  he  had  served  only  three 
years  of  his  time  and  he  was  again  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  He  after- 
ward went  to  London  and  there  worked  at  his  trade  from  1845  until  1847. 
In  the  meantime  he  heard  very  interesting  reports  concerning  the  new  world 
and  the  advantages  which  might  here  be  obtained.  This  decided  him  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  in  1847  he  sailed  from  England  to  the  United  States,  landing 
at  New  York  in  November.  There  he  sought  and  secured  work  at  his  trade 
but  still  he  heard  the  call  of  the  west  and,  resuming  his  journey,  made  his  way 
to  Harrison,  Hamilton  coimty,  "Ohio.  Seventeen  months  were  there  passed  and 
again  he  started  westward,  this  time  reaching  Muscatine,  Iowa,  where  he  fol- 
lowed house  carpentering.  He  soon  found  however,  that  interest  was  center- 
ing in  the  Pacific  coast  country,  and  that  the  tide  of  emigraticwi  was  moving 
strongly  in  that  direction.  Accordinprly  he  made  arrangements  to  go  to  Oregon 
and  as  stated  left  Muscatine  on  the  4th  of  May,  1852.  He  was  at  that  time  the 
owner  of  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  wagon,  but  his  financial  resources  were  very 
limited.  They  had  scarcely  started  upon  their  journey  when  Mr.  Taylor  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  his  wagfon  break  down,  so  that  he  transferred  his  pro- 
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visions  to  another  wagon  and  with  his  gun  upon  his  shoulder  started  on  foot 
for  the  coast,  his  destination  being  The  Dalles.  Day  after  day  he  tramped  on, 
the  journey  becoming  ever  more  wearisome  as  under  summer  skies  he  pushed 
toward  his  destination.  When  crossing  the  Blue  mountains  he  became  ex- 
hausted from  the  effects  of  fever  and  was  so  ill  he  feared  he  would  die.  He 
passed  into  a  stupor  from  which  he  finally  aroused  to  see  five  Indians  standing 
over  him.  When  questioned  he  informed  them  he  was  a  King  George  man 
and  their  friendship  and  protection  were  at  once  tendered  him.  They  carried 
him  into  their  settlement  on  the  Umatilla  river,  nursing  him  back  to  life  and 
health  and  when  he  was  well  enough  to  resume  his  travel  showed  him  a  trail 
to  The  Dalles.  From  that  point  he  proceeded  by  boat  to  Portland  where  he 
arrived  on  the  2d  of  October,  1852. 

His  westward  journeyings  were  now  over.  Never  again  did  he  change  his 
place  of  location  until  called  to  the  home  beyond,  and  as  the  years  passed  he 
took  an  active  and  helpful  part  in  the  industrial  and  business  development  of 
the  city  of  his  adoption.  In  the  first  foundry  in  Portland,  established  by  Cap- 
tain James  Turnbull,  D.  Monnastes  and  H.  W.  Davis,  he  secured  employment 
as  a  pattern  maker  in  1853,  and  there  remained  for  nine  years,  resigning  his 
position  in  1862  when  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  pattern  department  of 
the  Oregon  Iron  Works.  In  the  meantime,  in  November,  1861,  Mr.  Taylor  in 
company  with  a  number  of  men,  started  for  the  John  Day  mines.  Only  those 
who  have  lived  in  the  northern  cotmtry  can  understand  what  it  means  when 
the  snow  b^ns  in  the  winter  among  the  mountains.  At  The  Dalles  they  first 
encountered  snow  which  meant  to  them  dangers  and  hardships  innumerable. 
As  they  continued  on  their  westward  way  the  snow  increased  and  the  dangers 
in  consequence  were  more  numerous.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  party  be- 
came separated  and  two  hundred  miles  east  of  The  Dalles,  in  the  mountains, 
they  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  anticipated  death  at  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dians. Only  fourteen  of  the  original  thirty-four  members  of  the  party  lived 
to  recount  the  tale  of  their  sufferings,  the  others  falling  victims  to  the  savages. 
The  enterprise  was  a  failure  but  it  was  indicative  of  the  courage  which  ani- 
mated the  pioneers  of  those  early  days.  Returning  to  Portland  Mr.  Taylor,  as 
previously  stated,  entered  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Iron  Works.  Three  years 
later  a  corporation  was  formed,  the  company  being  composed  of  A.  B.  Hallock, 
John  Nation,  John  Thomas  and  Peter  Taylor.  The  first  two  were  the  pro- 
moters of  the  business  which  was  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Willamette 
Iron  &  Steel  Works. 

In  many  other  connections  of  a  public  and  semi-public  phase  Mr.  Taylor 
was  identified  with  Portland  and  her  progress.  He  always  cooperated  in  meas- 
ures and  movements  for  the  general  good  and  was  too  broad-minded  to  accept 
party  dictation  at  local  elections  where  no  issue  was  involved.  On  such  oc- 
casions he  voted  independently,  supporting  the  men  whom  he  deemed  best 
calculated  for  office.  He  faithfully  performed  every  public  duty  that  devolved 
upon  him  and  at  one  time  filled  the  office  of  a  member  of  the  board  of  police 
commissioners  for  three  years.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  first  vol- 
unteer fire  company  of  Portland  known  as  Hook  &  Ladder  Company,  which 
was  organized  in  July,  1853,  in  the  Canton  House  at  the  comer  of  Front  and 
Washington  streets.  For  twenty  years  he  was  president  of  the  Exempt  Fire- 
men's Association  and  he  ever  retained  in  his  possession  the  second  certificate 
issued  by  the  association,  which  shows  that  he  joined  the  fire  department  July 
29,  1853.  In  1873  h^  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Mechanics'  Fair  As- 
sociation which  built  the  pavilion  at  a  cost  of  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  Mr.  Taylor  was  vice  president  of  the  association  from  1879  until 
1881. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1848,  Mr.  Taylor  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Sarah  S.  Heppell,  who  was  born  in  Sunderland,  England,  July  29,  1824,  and 
arrived  in  the  new  world  in  1847.    When  Mr.  Taylor  decided  to  try  his  fortune 
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in  Or^;on  he  left  his  family  in  Iowa  until  he  could  establish  a  home  for  them, 
and  in  1853  he  sent  for  them,  their  trip  being  made  by  way  of  Nicaragua.  On 
the  8th  of  January,  1854  they  arrived  at  Portland  and  here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor reared  their  seven  children:  Sophia  C,  the  widow  of  Professor  I.  W. 
Pratt;  Douglas  W.,  a  civil  engineer;  Nannie  E. ;  and  Stella  E.,  the  widow  of 
M.  K.  Shipley,  all  of  Portland.  Charles  H.,  Horace  H.,  and  Agnes  G.,  died 
in  infancy.  A  most  happy  event  in  the  Hfe  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  was  cele- 
brated on  the  occasion  of  their  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  celebration  was  held 
in  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  they  were  members,  and  on  that 
occasion  many  friends  gathered  to  congratulate  them  upon  their  fifty  happy 
years  completed  and  wish  that  they  might  be  spared  to  travel  together  for 
many  years  to  come.  Another  decade  passed  ere  they  were  separated  in  death. 
On  the  7th  of  March,  1908,  Mrs.  Taylor  passed  away  at  the  age  of  eighty-three 
years,  seven  months  and  seven  days.  Her  kindly  spirit,  her  christian  example, 
the  nobility  and  courage  which  she  displayed  in  pioneer  times  and  her  helpful- 
ness throughout  the  years  that  followed  made  her  much  loved  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  she  lived.  Mr.  Taylor  continued  to  travel  life's  journey  im- 
til  another  year  had  been  added  to  the  cycle  of  the  centuries,  and  on  the  iitii 
of  November,  1909,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years,  nine  months 
and  twelve  days.  His  remains  were  placed  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  River- 
view  cemetery.  They  are,  however,  renjembered  by  many  who  knew  them 
and  in  fact  their  memory  will  be  cherished  for  years  to  come.  They  wrought 
for  good  in  the  history  of  Portland,  took  an  active  part  in  its  upbuilding  and 
ever  exercised  an  influence  for  righteousness  and  truth.  Their  good  name 
goes  down  as  an  invaluable  gift  to  their  children  while  their  memory  should 
be  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  them. 


JOHN  A.  THOMPSON. 


John  A.  Thompson,  who  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  honorable  retire- 
ment in  Portland,  was  for  many  years  previously  a  well  known,  pnnninent  and 
successful  representative  of  sheep-raising  interests,  conducting  a  large  ranch  near 
Heppner.  Moreover,  he  was  one  of  those  who  came  to  Oregon  when  the  work 
of  improvement  and  advancement  was  scarcely  begun,  and  as  the  years  passed 
he  bore  his  full  share  in  the  task  of  prcnnoting  the  interests  of  the  state  along 
various  lines  of  progress. 

He  was  bom  January  i,  1835,  in  Franklin  county,  Missouri,  and  was  a  son 
of  John  W.  and  Polly  (Campbell)  Thompson,  who  removed  to  Polk  county, 
Missouri,  in  1838.  J^n  A.  Thompson  was  then  but  three  years  old.  When 
he  had  attained  the  usual  school  age  he  began  his  studies  in  one  of  the  old  time 
subscription  schools  of  that  locality,  the  'Tittle  temple  of  learning*'  being  a  log 
building  with  its  rude  benches  and  other  primitive  furnishings.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  he  received  a  fair  education,  devoting  many  of  his  leisure  and  evening 
hours  to  study,  so  that  he  oxistantly  broadened  his  knowledge.  He  also  gained 
many  valuable  lessons  in  the  school  of  experience.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  years  when  the  family  crossed  the  plains  with  ox  teams,  spending  four 
months  in  making  the  trip.  At  night  they  camped  out  along  the  way  where  pasture 
and  water  could  be  secured  for  the  stock,  but  at  length  the  long  and  tedious 
journey  was  completed.  Thejr  landed  at  Oregon  City  and  soon  afterward  the 
father  secured  a  donation  claim  in  the  Siuslaw  valley,  where  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  farming  and  raising  stock. 

John  A.  Thompson,  however,  hoping  to  secure  wealth  more  rapidly  than 
by  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits,  took  up  mining,  which  he  followed  in  the 
Rogue  River  valley  for  a  year.  He  then  returned  to  his  father's  home  but  in  the 
years  1855-56  participated  in  the  second  Rogue  River  Indian  war,  serving  under 
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Captain  Kelsey,  who  on  being  elected  colonel  of  the  regiment  was  succeeded 
by  Captain  Robinson,  who  had  command  of  the  company  imtil  the  Indians  were 
subdued.  Mr.  Thompson  took  part  in  a  number  of  battles  including  that  of 
Cow  Creek,  in  which  they  fought  all  day  and  lost  only  one  man.  He  was  also 
in  the  battle  of  the  Meadows  and  a  number  of  skirmishes.  Later  they  had 
three  days  of  hard  fighting,  in  which  they  routed  the  Indians,  and  then  followed 
them  down  the  river  and  chased  them  into  Captain  Smith's  body  of  regulars. 
The  Indians  then  wanted  to  treat  for  peace,  but  the  white  soldiers  refused  and 
a  terrible  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Or^on  troops  and  the  regulars  were  badly 
beaten  and  wotdd  all  have  been  massacred  but  for  the  arrival  of  General  Buck- 
man  of  the  volunteers.    This  battle  closed  the  war. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  Mr.  Thompson  went  to  the  Blackfoot  .mines, 
where  he  followed  mining  until  the  fall  of  1857.  He  and  his  brother  then  drove 
a  bunch  of  cattle  to  California,  where  they  remained  for  a  year,  after  which 
they  returned  and  packed  to  Oro  Fino  and  from  Umatilla  Landing  to  Boise 
City  for  a  number  of  years.  During  the  hard  winter  of  1862  he  was  engaged  in 
prospecting  at  the  head  of  John  Day  river,  where  he  made  twelve  hundred  dollars 
in  three  months.  He  then  went  to  Grande  Ronde  valley,  where  he  secured  a 
ranch  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  stock-raising  business.  He  left  his  stock- 
raising  interests,  however,  in  the  care  of  his  brother  Robert  while  he  engaged 
in  packing  from  Umatilla  Landing  to  Boise  Basin.  He  was  thus  engaged  until 
1866,  after  which  he  followed  mining.  Selling  Jiis  ranch  and  stock,  he  operated 
for  two  years  in  the  Blackfoot  district  with  goocl  success.  He  then  returned 
to  the  valley  and  engaged  in  the  live-stoclc  business  until  1871. 

In  that  year  Mr.  Thompson  purchased  a  ranch  on  Coyote  creek,  comprising 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres,. which' he  cuftiviated  with  good  success  imtil 
1877.  He  then  rented  his  place  and  removed  to  Umatilla  county,  settling  ten 
miles  east  of  Henton  creek,  using  his  timber  and  preemption  rights  and  also 
holding  a  quarter  section  of  railroad  land.  There  he  raised  and  dealt  in  stock 
until  1885,  when  he  disposed  of  that  property  and  bought  a  ranch  of  three  hun- 
dred acres  on  Butler  creek,  where  he  continued  successfully  in  stock-raising. 
From  time  to  time  as  his  financial  resources  increased  he  added  to  his  land^ 
possessions  until  he  had  over  one  thousand  acres  of  the  richest  land  in  that 
section.  Moreover,  he  erected  fine  buildings  upon  it  and  the  place  was  supplied 
with  all  modem  equipments,  making  his  hcmie  one  of  the  model  properties  in 
that  portion  of  the  state.  He  sold  out  there  in  1900  and  retired  to  Heppner.  As 
indolence  and  idleness  were  utterly  foreign  to  his  nature,  he  became  identified 
with  business  interests  there  and  had  voice  in  their  management  although  he 
did  not  take  an  active  part  in  their  work.  He  was  a  stockholder  and  director  of 
the  Heppner  Flour  Mill  and  warehouse  and  also  of  the  Land  &  Trust  Com- 
pany; and  was  also  interested  in  one  of  the  banks  of  Heppner.  In  1908  he  re- 
moved to  Portland  and  purchased  a  fine  residence  at  No.  314  East  Seventeenth 
street,  North,  where  he  made  his  home  until  his  death,  which  occurred  May  2, 
1910.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to 
settling  up  the  estate  of  his  brother.  He  was  a  man  of  good  business  ability 
who  seldom,  if  ever,  was  at  fault  in  matters  of  business  judgment,  and  mani- 
fested keen  discrimination  in  recognizing  the  value  of  a  business  situation. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  1871,  Mr.  Thompson  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Mary  B.  Infield,  a  daughter  of  Charles  and  Sarah  (Stamm)  Infield.  Mrs. 
Thompson  was  bom  in  Ohio  and  became  a  resident  of  Salem,  in  1868.  Her 
father  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  for  service  In  the  Civil  war  and  laid 
his  life  down  on  the  altar  of  his  country.  It  was  at  Eugene,  Oregon,  that  Mary 
Infield  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  John  A.  Thompson.  Four  children  came 
to  bless  their  union:  Bertie  L.,  Eugene  and  Alma,  all  deceased;  and  Ralph  I., 
at  home. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  member  of  the  Tribe  of  Red  Men  at  Heppner.  He 
served  as  county  commissioner  for  four  years  but  never  sought  to  figure  promi- 
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nently  in  public  affairs,  preferring  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  his  business 
interests  which,  capably  managed,  made  him  in  time  one  of  the  prosperous  resi- 
dents of  the  state.  He  passed  away  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  in  the  Masonic  cemetery  at  Heppner.  He  had  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Oregon  for  fifty-seven  years  and  belon^;ed  to  that  class  of  citizens  whose 
substantial  worth  have  restdted  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  commonwealth. 


LOUIS  J.  GOLDSMITH. 

Louis  J.  Goldsmith,  financial  agent  of  Portland,  his  native  city,  was  bora 
September  17,  1865.  Extended  mention  of  his  father,  Bernard  Goldsmith,  is 
made  on  another  page  of  this  work..  The  son  pursued  his  studies  in  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  Portland  and  in  1885  entered  the  wholesale  hardware  store  of 
Goldsmith  &  Lowenberg,  of  which  his  uncle  was  the  head.  There  he  received 
thorough  business  training,  remaining  in  that  establishment  imtil  1891,  when 
he  became  associated  with  his  father  in  financial  interests,  of  which  he  took 
charge  upon  his  father's  death.  He  has  since  conducted  the  business  and 
few  men  of  Portland  are  more  thoroughly  informed  concerning  the  worth  of 
commercial  paper  or  financial  interests,  which  are  factors  in  trade  in  Port- 
land. He  is  a  man  of  excellent  business  ability  and  clear,  discriminating  judg- 
ment, and  carefully  safeguarding  the  interests  of  his  clients  he  also  promotes 
his  own  success. 

On  the  lOth  of  March,  1901,  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  married  in  Bethany,  Con- 
necticut, to  Miss  Alice  M.  Hitchcock,  a  daughter  of  Ransom  Hitchcock  of  that 
place.  Their  little  daughter,  Mary  Emma,  two  years  of  age,  is  the  life  of  their 
home  at  No.  321  North  Twenty- fourth  street. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  has  for  many  years  been  identified  with  the  Taxpayer's 
League  and  is  an  interested  factor  in  public  affairs.  In  politics,  however,  he 
is  independent,  casting  his  ballot  as  his  judgment  sanctions  rather  than  at  party 
dictation.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Multonomah  Athletic  Qub, 
of  which  he  has  been  an  active  member  from  the  beginning  and  was  one  of  its 
first  board  of  directors.  Social  qualities  make  him  popular  with  many  friends 
and  he  has  a  wide  and  favorable  acquaintance  in  his  native  city. 


WILLIAM  H.  BEHARRELL. 

William  H.  Beharrell,  manager  of  the  wholesale  furniture  establishment 
conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Heywood  Brothers  &  Wakefield  Company  at 
Tenth  and  Irving  streets  in  Portland,  is  a  native  of  New  Albany,  Indiana.  He 
was  bom  March  2,  1854,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Sarah  J.  Beharrell,  the  former 
a  native  of  London,  England,  and  the  latter  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  usual  age 
he  entered  the  public  schools  of  New  Albany,  wherein  he  continued  his  studies 
through  successive  grades  until  he  became  a  high  school  student.  'As  a  boy  he 
worked  in  a  glass  factory  in  his  native  city  and  following  his  graduation  from 
high  school  sought  the  opportunities  of  the  west,  making  his  way  to  San  Jose, 
CaJifomia.  After  working  for  a  year  upon  a  farm  in  that  locaHty,  he  re- 
moved to  Oregon  and  was  employed  as  longshoreman  on  the  Portland  docks. 
He  then  took  a  position  as  porter  with  the  Or^[on  Furniture  Company.  It 
is  a  far  step  from  the  position  of  porter  to  that  of  president,  yet  Mr.  Beharrell 
covered  the  distance  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.  He  was  ambitious 
and  his  fidelity,  energy  and  reliability  won  him  promotion  from  time  to  time. 
He  represented  the  house  for  a  time  as  traveling  salesman  upon  the  road  and 
was  afterward  elected  to  the  presidency  of  this  company,  with  which  he  was 
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associated  until  1896,  when  he  assumed  the  management  of  the  wholesale  fur- 
niture business  of  the  Heywood  Brothers  &  Wakefield  Ccwnpany.  For  four- 
teen years  he  has  had  control  of  the  house,  during  which  time  he  has  extended 
the  scope  of  its  business,  has  expanded  its  trade  relations  and  instituted  a  most 
progressive  business  policy,  that  has  constituted  a  resultant  element  in  the  pres- 
ent success  and  commercial  standing  of  the  house. 

On  the  isth  of  January,  1876,  Mr.  Beharrell  was  married  in  Portland  to 
Miss  Eliza  Richards,  and  their  children  are:  William  H.,  Jr.;  Ethel,  who 
married  William  Krieger,  of  Kentucky;  Margaret,  who  wedded  Ore  G.  Price, 
of  Portland;  Vaughn,  who  married  Amanda  Lewis,  also  of  Portland;  and 
Wesley  L.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beharrell  are  members  of  the  Taylor  Street  Meth^ 
odist  church  and  he  is  also  identified  with  the  G>mmercial  Club,  taking  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  its  various  projects  for  the  upbuilding  and  development  of 
the  city.  His  political  support  is  given  to  the  republican  party  for  he  deems  its 
principles  of  most  effect  in  obtaining  good  government.  He  has  never  sought 
nor  desired  office  as  a  reward  for  partly  fealty,  however,  prefering  to  con- 
centrate his  energies  upon  his  business  affairs,  in  which  he  has  won  notable  suc- 
cess. Coming  to  the  coast  without  capital,  Mr.  Beharrell  placed  his  depend- 
ence upon  the  sure  and  substantial  qualities  of  indefatigable  energy,  persever- 
ance and  unfaltering  determination.  In  this  manner  he  has  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles  in  his  path  and  his  record  commands  the  respect,  con- 
fidence and  admiration  of  his  fellowmen. 


JOSEPH  TEAL. 


Joseph  Teal,  an  Oregon  pioneer  of  1853,  whose  name  was  associated  with 
steamboat  interests  and  with  the  building  of  the  canal  at  Oregon  City,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters,  was  bom  in  Westphafia,  Germany, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1819.  His  education  was  acquired  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  cotmtry,  where  he  lived  with  an  uncle  who  was  a  merchant.  Under  his 
direction  Joseph  Teal  acquainted  himself  with  all  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness and  was  connected  with  commercial  pursuits  in  Germany  until  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  when  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-one  years,  attracted 
by  the  favorable  opportunities  which  were  here  offered  to  ambitious  young  men 
of  foreign  birth.  He  settled  first  at  Philadelphia  and  afterward  lived  for  a 
time  in  Kentucky,  but  in  1853  decided  to  seek  his  fortune  upon  the  Pacific  coast 
Traveling  in  the  primitive  manner  of  the  times,  he  at  length  reached  Oregon 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  Portland  but  remained  for  only  a  brief  period,  after 
which  he  went  to  Eugene  City.  There  he  established  a  store  and  engaged  in 
merchandising  for  six  years,  carrying  a  general  line  of  goods  with  which  he 
met  the  needs  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  locality.  On  the  expiration  of  that 
period  he  went  to  The  Dulles,  where  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  live-stock 
business,  in  which  he  continued  for  six  years.  In  1868  he  came  again  to  Port- 
land, where  he  also  engaged  in  the  live-stock  business,  meeting  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  undertaking.  He  also  engaged  in  steamboating  and  became  one  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  canal  at  Oregon  City.  He  was  also  actively  inter- 
ested in  that  which  pertained  to  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state  and  his  cooperation  could  be  counted  upon  to  further  projects 
and  measures  which  he  believed  would  prove  helpful  to  Portland  and  vicinity. 
In  his  business  affairs  he  sought  success  along  legitimate  lines  and  his  industry 
and  determination  supplemented  a  laudable  ambition  that  in  the  course  of  years 
brought  him  substantial  returns.  His  death  occurred  September  19,  1905,  and 
his  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  Riverview  cemetery. 

In  his  younger  days  Mr.  Teal  was  intensely  interested  in  politics  and  ac- 
tively supported  the  principles  in  which  he  believed,  but  would  never  accept 
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office.  The  title  of  colonel  was  conferred  upon  him  during  the  Indian  wars 
in  recognition  of  his  services  as  paymaster  with  the  army.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  lodge  and  his  life  exemplified  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the 
craft.  He  never  had  occasion  to  regret  his  determination  to  seek  a  home  in  the 
new  world,  for  he  found  here  the  business  opportunities  which  he  sought,  and 
placing  his  dependence  upon  the  substantial  qualities  of  diligence  and  determina- 
tion, he  steadily  worked  his  way  upward.  At  the  same  time  he  cooperated  in 
the  movements  which  have  led  to  the  development  of  Portland  and  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state  and  always  rejoiced  in  what  was  accomplished  in  the  line  of  pro- 
gress and  impiDvement.  He  related  many  interesting  incidents  of  the  early  days 
and  improvement.  He  related  many  interesting  incidents  of  the  early  days 
when  Portland's  business  centered  on  Front  street,  near  which  were  built  the 
'few  homes  of  the  pioneers.  The  growth  of  the  city  had  not  extended  to 
the  surrounding  hills  and  in  fact  there  was  little  promise  that  it  would  ever  do 
so.  Yet  the  pioneers  recognized  its  advantageous  situation  on  the  river  and 
the  growth  of  the  city  has  ever  had  its  foundation  in  the  spirit  of  public  enter- 
prise of  a  most  notable  character. 


CHARLES  C  WOODCOCK. 

Charles  C.  Woodcock,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Standard 
Box  &  Lumber  Company,  with  factory  at  Water  and  Elast  Pine  streets,  in  Port- 
land, has  been  connected  with  this  enterprise  since  1895.  The  simple  weight 
of  his  character  and  ability  have  carried  him  into  important  business  rela- 
tions and  he  is  now  numbered  among  those  who  figure  prominently  in  the  manu- 
facturing circles  of  Portland,  where  he  has  made  his  home  since  1882,  coming 
to  this  city  from  Seattle,  Washington.  The  entire  width  of  the  continent  sepa- 
rates him  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  for  he  is  a  native  of  Maine,  having  been 
born  in  Searsmont,  Waldo  county,  that  state,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1858.  His 
parents  were  William  Harrison  and  Sarah  Woodcock,  of  whom  extended  men- 
tion is  made  on  another  page  of  this  volume.  His  youthful  days  were  spent  in 
his  native  county  where  his  time  was  largely  given  to  the  work  of  the  farm  un- 
til fifteen  years  of  age.  He  then  removed  to  Rockland,  Maine,  and,  think- 
ing to  find  industrial  pursuits  more  congenial  than  agricultural  lines,  he  en- 
tered upon  an  apprenticeship  to  the  brass  molder's  trade  which  he  followed  for 
three  years.  During  that  period,  however,  his  health  became  affected  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  business  and,  hoping  to  benefit  by 
outdoor  life,  went  to  sea  as  a  sailor  on  a  coasting  vessel  on  the  Atlantic.  Two 
years  later  he  settled  in  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  and  for  one  year  was  em- 
ployed there  at  farm  labor.  On  removing  to  Massachusetts  he  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  attendant  in  an  insane  asylum,  after  which  he  was  employed  for  tfiree 
years  in  a  butter  and  cheese  store  in  the  Quincy  market  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Again  his  health  failed  and  upon  the  advice  of  a  physician  to  seek  a  change 
of  climate,  Mr.  Woodcock  crossed  the  continent  to  Seattle.  For  three  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  timber  business  in  that  city  and  in  1882  came  to  Portiiand. 
Here  he  accepted  the  position  of  foreman  in  the  Portland  Soda  Works,  where 
he  remained  for  about  five  years,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  real-estate 
business,  in  which  he  continued  until  he  became  connected  with  his  present 
line,  purchasing  an  interest  in  the  Standard  Box  &  Lumber  Company  in  1895. 
For  fifteen  years  he  has  been  a  factor  in  the  successful  control  of  the  enter- 
prise and  is  now  vice  president  and  ^neral  manager.  The  house  has  an  ex- 
tensive output  and  in  fact  is  one  of  tiie  most  important  industries  of  the  east 
side.  Isaac  Gratton  is  the  president  of  the  company  while  Mr.  Woodcock  re- 
mains as  the  active  head  of  the  business  in  the  management  of  the  factory. 
Passing  on  to  a  position  of  executive  control,  he  has  subsequently  bent  his 
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energies  largely  to  organization,  to  constructive  efforts  and  administrative  di- 
rection. In  addition  to  his  other  interests  he  is  the  vice  president  of  the  Oak 
Point  Pile  &  Lumber  Company. 

Mr.  Woodcock  was  married  in  Portland  to  Miss  Emma  Brown,  a  daughter 
of  Charles  Brown,  now  deceased,  who  was  bom  in  New  York  and  after 
living  for  a  time  in  Seattle  removed  to  this  city.  Four  children  were  bom 
imto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodcock,  namely:  Edith,  who  is  attending  college  in 
Eugene,  Oregon ;  Arthur,  a  student  of  the  Portland  Academy ;  Helen ;  and  Clark. 
Mr.  Woodcock  belong  to  the  Royal  Arcanum  but  his  outside  interests  are  few 
as  he  has  preferred  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  the  business  which  in  its 
development  has  taken  all  of  his  time  and  attention.  He  has  carefully  safe- 
guarded the  interests  of  the  enterprise  and,  adhering  closely  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  business  success,  is  now  well  known  in  connection  with  one  of  the  city's 
most  important  industrial  concerns. 


CLIFFORD  B.  MINERS. 

Dauntless  energy  and  unfaltering  diligence  have  been  the  salient  points  in  the 
business  life  of  Clifford  B.  Miners  who,  thoroughly  learning  the  machinist's  trade 
in  youth,  has  upon  that  foundation  developed  an  undertaking  of  extensive  pro- 
portions as  the  proprietor  of  a  garage  and  auto  repair  shop,  and  as  state  agent 
for  the  Winton  6,  automobile.  A  farm  in  the  district  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  was 
the  birthplace  of  Clifford  B.  Miners,  and  he  is  the  son  of  Thomas  J.  and  Ida 
(Phillips)  Miners,  the  former  a  native  of  England  and  the  latter  of  Illinois.  The 
mother  died  April  lo,  1884,  when  her  son  Qifford  was  but  four  years  of  age. 
The  father  afterward  took  up  his  abode  in  Rockford,  where  he  still  makes  his 
hcxne,  and  it  was  in  that  city  that  the  subject  of  this  review  spent  his  youthful 
days  and  acquired  his  education,  passing  through  consecutive  grades  in  the  pub- 
lic and  high  schools,  while  later  he  attended  a  business  college  and  gained  a 
knowledge  of  those  branches  of  learning  which  are  essential  factors  in  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  business. 

After  putting  aside  his  text-books,  Mr.  Miners  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  machinist's  trade,  partly  in  Rockford  and  partly  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  during 
which  period  he  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  becoming  an  ex- 
pert workman.  He  followed  that  trade  until  after  his  removal  to  Portland,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  worked  in  various  cities  of  the  middle  west,  including  Chi- 
cago, Joliet  and  Quincy,  Illinois.  At  length  he  left  the  Mississipi  valley  to  seek 
the  oportunities  of  the  Pacific  coast,  making  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  and  later  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  was  employed  for  six  months.  On  the  expiration  of 
that  period  he  came  to  Portland  in  the  spring  of  1903  and  worked  at  the  machin- 
ist's trade  in  the  employ  of  the  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works  for  a  time,  but 
ambitious  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  his  labor,  hei  established  a  machine  shop 
of  his  own  in  partnership  with  Eugene  Dowling  on  Union  avenue  between  Stark 
and  Washington  streets,  conducting  the  enterprise  under  the  name  of  the  Mult- 
ncmiah  Iron  Works.  They  conducted  this  for  a  few  months  and  were  building 
up  a  good  trade  when  their  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire.  They  then  turned  their 
attention  to  the  auto  repair  business  and  admitted  E.  E.  Cohen  as  the  third  mem- 
ber of  the  firm.  Under  this  partnership  relation  they  opened  the  Nob  Hill  garage 
on  Trinity  place,  conducting  the  business  for  about  a  year,  within  which  period 
they  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Dowling.  When  a  twelvemonth  had  passed 
the  garage  was  removed  to  Fifteenth  and  Alder  streets  and  a  year  later  to  the 
present  location  at  No.  526  Alder  street.  Here  iMr.  Miners  owns  a  building  two 
stories  in  height  and  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  feet  The  firm  of  Miners  & 
Cohen  became  agents  for  the  Peerless  automobile  for  Oregon,  and  so  continued 
until  December,  1909,  when  Mr.  Miners  secured  the  state  agency  for  the  Win- 
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ton  6,  which  he  now  handles  exclusively.  In  January,  1909,  he  purchased  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Cohen  in  the  business,  and  has  since  been  alone.  He  not  only 
conducts  a  successful  garage,  but  has  also  a  liberal  patronage  in  the  sale  of  the 
high  grade  machine  which  he  now  handles.  He  also  does  repair  work  in  addi- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  the  sales  department. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1908,  Mr.  Miners  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  Kelm,  of 
Portland,  a  daughter  of  August  Kelm.  He  belongs  to  the  Commercial  club,  and 
is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  Portland,  her  opportunities  and  her  prospects.  He 
believes  that  the  northwest  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  the  foremost  busi- 
ness section  of  the  country  and  he  has  found  here  a  profitable  field  for  his  own 
labors,  building  up  an  enterprise  that  is  now  returning  him  a  substantial  in- 
come.   In  politics  he  is  independent. 


EDSON  M.  ROWLEY. 


The  saying  that  "opportunity  knocks  but  once"  has  become  current,  and  yet 
the  fact  seems  to  contradict  the  statement.  Each  day  brings  its  opportimity— 
the  opporttmity  for  close  application,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  duty,  for 
the  exercise  of  industry,  perseverance  and  intelligent  effort,  and  these  are  well 
known  to  be  the  salient  features  in  success.  They  are  the  qualities  which  have 
been  dominant  in  the  life  of  Edson  M.  Rowley,  whose  judicious  investments  have 
brought  him  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  business  circles  of  Vancouver.  He 
is  now  operating  largely  in  real  estate,  handling  mostly  his  own  property. 

Grant  county,  Wisconsin,  claims  Edson  M.  Rowley  as  one  of  its  native  sons, 
his  birth  having  there  occurred  Jtme  3,  i860.  When  four  years  of  age,  being 
then  an  orphan,  he  went  to  live  with  his  grandparents  in  Ontario  county.  New 
York,  and  was  reared  and  acquired  his  early  education  at  Richmond  Mills.  Later 
he  attended  the  Canandaigua  Academy  and  then  returned  to  the  middle  west  to 
complete  his  education  as  a  law  student  in  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1884.  He  was  then  admitted 
to  practice  there.  He  had  previously  spent  two  years  as  a  law  student  in  the 
dHce  of  Godwin  &  Earle  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Following  his  graduation,  Mr.  Rowley  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  with  Company  B,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  at  Vancouver 
barracks.  He  continued  with  that  command  through  the  five-year  period  of 
his  enlistment  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  1889.  He  was  then  appointed 
chief  clerk  in  the  ordnance  department  of  the  army  at  this  place,  and  held  the 
position  until  October,  1890,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  subsistance  de- 
partment as  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  chief  conunissary  headquarters,  de- 
partment of  the  Columbia,  in  which  position  he  was  employed  until  June,  1898, 
when  he  went  with  Colonel  J.  N.  Allison  as  chief  commissary,  clerk  of  the  Sec- 
ond Army  Corps  to  the  Spanish-American  war.  In  that  connection,  he  was 
stationed  at  different  times  at  Dunn  Loring,  Virginia,  Camp  Meade,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  in  May,  1899,  ^^  returned  to  his  former  posir 
tion  at  Vancouver  barracks,  Washin^on,  where  he  remained  until  the  summer 
of  1901,  when  he  resigned  his  position,  thus  severing  his  connection  with  the 
army,  with  which  he  had  been  identified  for  seventeen  years. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Rowley  turned  his  attention  to  general  merchandising  as 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hayes,  Rowley  &  Company.  He  withdrew  from  that 
connection  after  six  months,  and  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business.  Later  he  disposed  of  his  insurance  interests,  and  now 
confines  his  attention  to  real  estate  operations.  With  the  passing  years  he  had 
made  judicious  and  extensive  investments  in  property,  and  is  now  the  largest 
individual  taxpayer  in  Qarke  county,  his  investments  being  mostly  in  city  real 
estate  and  mortgages.    In  making  purchases  and  sales,  he  has  shown  keen  dis- 
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crimination  and  exceptionally  sound  judgment.  He  also  served  as  vice  president 
of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Vancouver  for  three  years,  and  his  name  is  indeed 
an  honored  one  on  business  paper. 

That  Mr.  Rowley  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  and  upbuilding  of  this 
section  of  the  country  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  for  several  years  he  capably 
filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Vancouver,  and  for  one 
term  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  council.  In  his  college  days  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sigma  Chi  fraternity,  and  he  belongs  also  to  the  lodge,  chapter  and 
commandery  of  Masons  in  Vancouver.  Few  men  are  more  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  present  military  system,  of  the  country,  and  among  officers  and 
men,  during  his  connection  with  the  army.  Mr.  Rowley  was  always  popular,  en- 
joying the  high  and  kindly  regard  of  those  with  whom  he  was  connected.  Em- 
bracing the  opportunities  that  have  been  offered  in  a  business  way,  he  has  steadily 
progressed  imtil  he  ranks  with  the  most  successful  men  of  the  Columbia  river 
valley. 


LEAWTT  B.  CHIPMAN. 

Leavitt  B.  Chipman,  a  public-spirited  and  enterprising  citizen  of  St.  Johns, 
dates  his  residence  in  Oregon  from  the  17th. of  April,  1884.  He  was  born  on 
the  i8th  of  May,  1843,  in  Fenton,  MicHigan.vasou  pf  Orlen  and  Sarah  Maria 
Chipman.  He  made  his  home  in  Feriton.  with, his  patients  until  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  occurred  when  the  boy  was  seven  ye^rs  of  age.  He  then  went  to 
live  wilii  a  married  sister  who  resided  at.  Linden,  Michigan,  and  while  remain- 
ing with  her  attended  the  public  school  during  the  winter  terms  until  eighteen 
years  of  age,  spending  his  vacation  periods  in  work  upon  his  brother-in-law's 
farm.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  word  reached  him  that  President  Lin- 
cota  had  called  for  volunteers.  He  was  at  that  time  plowing  com,  and  tying 
his  horse  to  the  fence,  he  went  to  see  his  mother  who  finally,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  gave  her  consent  for  her  son  to  enlist.  On  the  i8th  of  April,  1861,  there- 
fore, at  Pontiac,  Michigan,  he  was  enrolled  among  the  boys  in  blue.  But  after 
the  company  had  drilled  for  three  weeks,  they  were  disbanded  because  at  that 
time  the  number  of  accepted  soldiers  had  reached  seventy-five  thousand,  thus 
meeting  the  requirements  of  President  Lincoln's  first  call. 

Resolved  to  go  to  the  war,  Mr.  Chipman  then  made  his  way  to  Detroit  and 
enlisted  in  the  regular  army  on  the  25th  of  May.  He  was  sent  with  other  re- 
cruits to  Newport  barracks,  Kentucky,  where  Fort  Thomas  is  now  located,  and 
there  drilled  for  three  months.  Forty  of  the  recruits  were  assigned  to  Battery 
E,  Fourth  United  States  Artillery,  this  number  including  Mr.  Qiipman.  They 
went  to  Claricsburg,  Virginia,  and  were  camped  there  during  the  winter  of  1861- 
62,  during  which  time  they  engaged  in  a  number  of  skirmishes  and  raids,  re- 
pelling the  bushwhackers  who  were  attempting  to  make  an  advance  to  the  north. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Chipman  marched  twenty-five  miles  without  sleep  through  the 
cold  and  snow,  and  upon  his  return  to  camp  was  at  once  ordered  upon  picket 
duty.  He  was  so  sleepy  and  exhausted  that  while  patrolling  the  picket  line,  he 
fell  over  a  white  horse.  At  that  time  the  battery  was  under  command  of  General 
Landis,  and  following  his  death  in  the  spring  General  James  Shield  took  com- 
mand. The  tro<H>s  then  entered  upon  active  service,  being  sent  to  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  against  Jackson  and  participating  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,,  where 
Stonewall  Jadcson  was  defeated,  in  the  early  party  of  1862.  Later  they  were 
engaged  in  guarding  the  Shenandoah  valley  for  some  time,  after  which  they  were 
sent  to  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  But  before  they  had  settled  in  camp,  the  com- 
mand came  to  double  quick  back  to  the  Shenandoah  valley.  They  proceeded  up 
the  valley  to  Port  Republic,  participated  in  the  engagement  there,  in  which  they 
lost  ten  men,  after  which  they  retreated  to  Port  Royal  and  joined  the  army  un- 
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der  General  McDowell.  As  a  part  of  that  ccMiimand,  Mr.  Chipman  took  part  in 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Frederickslnirg,  Chancellorsville,  Get- 
tysburg, Boonesboro,  and  many  others  of  lesser  importance,  continuously  fight- 
ing until  he  was  wounded  by  a  bayonet  thrust  through  the  hand  at  Port  Re- 
public. He  was  sent  to  Washington  in  1863,  and  was  ill  in  the  hospital  when 
orders  came  to  go  to  the  front  again.  He  was  unable  to  go,  however,  because 
of  injuries  and  later,  while  still  in  the  hospital,  was  offered  a  discharge,  but  this 
he  refused  and  as  soon  as  possible  rejoined  his  command  at  Bottom  bridge,  near 
Richmond.  He  was  mustered  out  on  the  12th  of  June,  1864,  having  for  three 
years  and  twelve  days  been  an  active  soldier  in  the  civil  war.  He  never  faltered 
in  the  performance  of  any  duty,  and  his  loyalty  and  valor  made  him  one  of  the 
worthy  soldiers  of  the  army. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Chipman  returned  to  Pontiac,  Michigan,  where 
he  engaged  in  clerking  in  a  dry-goods  store  until  he  went  to  the  oil  regions  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  engaged  in  tfie  oil  business  there  until  the  spring  of  1884, 
^hen  he  started  with  his  family  for  Oregon,  leaving  his  old  home  on  the  9th  of 
April,  and  arriving  at  Portland  eight  days  later.  The  family  home  was  estab- 
lished in  lower  Albina,  where  they  remained  until  the  ist  of  February,  1885, 
when  they  removed  to  St.  Johns,  Mr.  Chipman  renting  a  ranch  from  the  Byar 
estate.  He  lived  upon  it  for  three  years,  and  then  purchased  twelve  acres  where 
he  has  since  made  his  home. 

While  in  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Chipman  was  married  to  Miss  Susan 
Downing  on  the  5th  of  March,  1872.  They  have  become  the  parents  of  four 
children :  Alta  Elizabeth,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Charles  Faulkner  and  has  two 
daughters,  Edna  and  Irene;  Nellie  Irene,  who  is  the  wife  of  J.  J.  Hurlburt  and 
has  two  children,  Orlen  and  Alta;  and  Frank  and  Sarah,  living  at  home. 

Mr.  Chipman  has  always  been  a  stalwart  republican  in  his  political  views,  sup- 
porting the  party  which  was  the  defense  of  the  union  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
civil  war,  and  which  has  always  been  the  party  of  reform  and  progress.  His 
first  vote  was  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  faithful  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  church,  and  Mr.  Chipman  belongs  to  General  Compton 
Post,  No.  22,  G.  A.  R.,  of  St.  Johns.  He  has  ever  been  a  public-spirited  man, 
interested  in  the  growth  of  the  town  and  contributing  liberally  to  those  enter- 
prises and  projects  which  seem  to  him  of  value  to  the  community.  He  donated 
real  estate  to  tfie  railroad  company,  and  in  all  possible  ways,  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  and  opportunities,  has  aided  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  town.  He  thus  gives 
evidence  that  his  loyalty  and  patriotism  are  as  great  today  as  when  he  followed 
the  old  flag  upon  southern  battlefields. 


WILLIAM  FRAZIER, 


William  Frazier,  a  resident  of  Or^[on  since  1863  and  of  the  city  of  Port- 
land since  the  fall  of  1869,  is  now  engaged  in  the  livery  business  as  senior  part- 
ner of  the  firm  of  Frazier  &  McLean  and  is  at  the  head  of  a  profitable  busi- 
ness which  through  many  years  has  grown  in  volume  and  in  importance.  The 
possibilities  of  high  position  afforded  in  the  United  States  to  industry  and 
fidelity  are  well  represented  in  his  life.  From  his  youthful  days  he  has  worked 
for  his  living,  dependent  on  his  own  hands  for  whatever  the  world  was  to  bring 
him  of  enjo)rment,  success  or  honors. 

A  native  of  Scotland,  he  was  born  in  Shelik,  Ross-shire,  on  the  i8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 185 1.  His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Frazier,  had  three  sons  of 
whom  he  was  the  second.  The  father  was  a  ship  carpenter  by  trade  and  was 
lost  in  a  shipwreck  off  the  coast  of  England,  after  which  the  mother  sailed 
witfi  her  little  family  for  the  United  States  in  the  hope  that  she  might  afford 
her  boys  better  advantages  in  this  land  of  limitless  opportunity.     She  estab- 
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lished  her  home  near  Kewanee,  Illinois,  in  1857,  and  two  years  later  was  called 
to  her  final  rest.  The  elder  brother,  Hector,  became  a  resident  of  the  state  of 
Washington  where  his  death  occurred,  while  the  younger  brother  of  our  sub- 
ject, G>llin,  is  engaged  in  farming  in  Grande  Ronde  Valley  in  Union  coimty, 
Or^[on. 

At  the  early  age  of  eight  years  William  Frazier  was  left  an  orjrfian.  After 
coming  to  the  United  States  with  his  mother  he  pursued  his  education  in  the 
country  schools  of  Henry  county,  Illinois,  through  three  winter  terms,  but  his 
mother's  death  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  difficult  task  of  providing  for 
his  own  support.  He  was  employed  upcm  a  farm  until  1863,  when  with  his 
uncle,  John  McDonald,  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon,  leaving  Illinois  in 
the  month  of  April.  They  traveled  with  a  train  of  one  hundred  wagons  and  all 
of  the  difficulties,  hardships  and  dangers  of  emigration  in  those  days  con- 
fronted them.  The  Indians,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  unrest  that  was  prevalent 
throughout  the  country — for  it  was  the  period  of  the  Civil  war — were  par- 
ticularly troublesome  and  a  government  escort  of  thirty-six  mule  teams  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  the  command  of  Captain  Crawford  escorted 
the  wagon  train  on  their  way  to  Oregon.  Although  but  a  boy,  William  Frazier 
drove  one  of  the  wagon  teams  all  of  the  way.  On  reaching  the  Pacific  coast 
the  uncle  secured  a  claim  in  Grande  Ronde  Valley  where  for  many  years  he 
was  actively  identified  with  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  party  had  arrived  in  the  month  of  October  and  Mr.  McDonald  gave 
a  yoke  of  cattle  and  a  wagon  for  a  man's  right  to  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  near  Somerville.  Mr.  Frazier  remained  with  his  uncle  for  only 
a  brief  period,  after  which  he  secured  employment  in  the  dry-goods  store  of 
Mr.  Case  at  Umatilla  Landing.  In  the  spring  he  was  employed  on  a  pack  train 
from  Umatilla  to  Boise  City,  Bannock,  and  Placerville,  Idaho,  and  for  two  years 
remained  upon  the  trail,  riding  the  bell  horse  and  acting  as  cook  for  the^rain. 
He  was  also  employed  for  a  time  upon  a  farm  where  the  town  of  Baker  City 
now  stands. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  Mr.  Frazier  arrived  in  Portland  and  for  two  or  three 
years  was  employed  on  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  He  then  engaged  in 
the  logging  business  for  three  years.  In  the  earl)r  days  of  his  residence  here 
he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  improving  his  education  which  cir- 
cumstances had  forced  him  to  neglect  in  his  youth.  For  a  year  he  attended 
the  Portland  Academy  and  occupied  much  of  his  leisure  time  outside  of  busi- 
ness hours  in  the  perusal  of  books  that  would  broaden  his  knowledge  and  equip 
him  for  the  practical  duties  of  business  life.  He  made  his  first  independent 
venture  by  becoming  a  partner  in  a  meat  market  of  Portland  in  the  spring 
of  1869.  When  a  year  had  passed,  however,  he  sold  his  interest  and  began  to 
take  contracts  for  piles  on  the  lower  docks  of  the  Willamette.  This  undertak- 
ing was  an  extremely  successful  one,  on  which  he  cleared  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  two  years.  A^  the  end  of  that  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  livery 
business  and  in  1875  formed  a  partnership  with  James  Powell  for  the  conduct 
of  the  livery  business  in  East  Portland.  He  afterward  purchased  his  partner's 
interest  and  about  1879  removed  to  Second  and  Morrison  streets,  while  in  1884 
fie  secured  his  present  location  on  Fifth  and  Taylor  streets.  It  was  on  selling  his 
interests  on  the  east  side  that  Ke  joined  L.  A.  Goddard  under  the  firm  style  of 
Goddard  &  Frazier.  This  firm  erected  the  present  three-story  bam  which  is 
one  hundred  by  one  hundred  feet.  The  partnership  was  maintained  until  1897 
when  Mr.  Goddard  retired.  He  still  makes  his  home  in  Portland,  being  now 
in  his  eightieth  years.  As  his  successor,  Ellis  McLean  entered  the  firm  under 
the  present  style  of  Frazier  &  McLean.  They  not  only  supply  the  public  de- 
mand for  those  who  wish  to  rent  horses  and  vehicles  but  also  buy  and  sell 
stock.  At  times  Mr.  Frazier  has  brought  in  three  car  loads  of  horses  from 
Chicago  at  once,  these  being  sold  principally  to  loggers  and  lumbermen.     He 
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furnished  five  thousand  horses  for  the  Manila  campaign  and  for  many  years 
has  supplied  the  government. 

Connected  with  the  business  interests  of  Portland  since  1865  and  well 
known  as  an  enterprising  and  successful  liveryman  of  the  city  since  1875, 
Mr.  Frazier  has  also  found  time  for  cooperation  in  public  affairs  and  his 
championship  of  many  progressive  measures  has  been  of  decided  value  thereta 
He  has  never  consented  to  fill  but  one  office,  however,  accepting  the  nomination 
for  county  sheriff  in  1896.  Reelection  continued  him  in  the  office  for  three 
terms,  from  July,  1896,  to  July,  1902.  His  official  service  was  at  all  times 
commendable,  for  he  stood  as  a  fearless  champion  of  law  and  order,  promptly 
and  faithfully  executing  his  duties.  His  name  became  a  menace  to  evildoers 
and  carried  with  it  a  sense  of  safety  to  those  who  hold  themselves  amenable 
to  the  law.  His  political  allegiance  has  always  been  given  to  the  republican 
party. 

Mr.  Frazier  was  married  in  Portland  in  1873  to  Miss  Margaret  E.  Long, 
who  was  born  near  this  city,  a  daughter  of  Edward  Long,  who  came  from 
Ohio  to  Oregon  in  1847  and  settled  about  two  miles  from  Portland  where  he 
followed  farming.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frazier  have  one  son,  Charles  R.,  who  for 
two  years  was  a  student  in  Leland  Stanford  University  and  is  now  in  business 
in  Portland.  He  married  Camille  Mathiot  and  they  have  two  clrildren,  Ronald 
and  Wallace. 

Mr.  Frazier  is  identified  with  several  fraternal  organizaticms.  As  a  Mason 
he  belongs  to  Portland  Lodge,  No.  55,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  has  attained  the  Thirty- 
second  degree  in  Oregon  Consistory,  S.  P.  R.  S.  He  has  also  crossed  the  sands 
of  the  desert  with  the  Nobles  of  Al  Kader  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  His 
wife  belongs  to  the  Baptist  church  and  contributes  to  its  support.  He  belongs 
to  the  Riverside  Driving  Asociation  and  the  Commercial  Qub  and  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  in  the  city  where  his  residence  covers  a  period  of  forty-five  years. 
He  started  out  with  nothing  and  now  has  almost  everything  that  men  covet  as 
of  value — ^all  won  by  his  own  unaided  exertions. 


HAMER  SUTCLIFFE. 


Hamer  Sutcliffe,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Sutcliffe  &  Biied,  dealers 
in  wall  paper,  paints  and  oils,  and  also  conducting  a  painting  contracting  busi- 
ness, was  bom  at  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  England,  a  son  of  Richard  and  Jane 
(Hamer)  Sutcliffe.    The  former  was  a  dealer  in  tea.    The  educational  advan- 
tages of  Hamer  Sutcliffe  were  very  limited  but  in  the  school  of  experience  he 
has  learned  many  valuable  lessons.    He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1858  and 
settled  in  Baraboo,  Sauk   county,    Wisconsin,  where   he  remained  until    1861, 
when  he  entered  the  army,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Union.     Hardly  had 
the  smc^e  from  Fort  Sumter's  guns  cleared  away  when,  in  the  month  of  April, 
he  joined  Company  E  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Infantry  with  which  he  served 
as  a  private  until  the  21st  of  August  following.    On  the  expiration  of  his  three 
months*  term  he  was  honorably  discharged  and  on  the  24th  of  January,  1862, 
reenlisted  as  sergeant  of   Company  A,   Nineteenth  Wisconsin  Volunteer  In- 
fantry.   He  was  discharged  November  3,  1864,  that  he  might  be  prcmioted  and 
reenlisted  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry 
on  the  same  day.    He  was  then  appointed  provost  marshal  at  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
and  was  appointed  commissary  of  subsistence  September,  1865,  at  Fort  Randall, 
Dakota.    He  received  an  honorable  discharge  June  18,  1866,  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  after  four  years  and  seven  months  of  action  with  the  army. 

Mr.  Sutcliffe  returned  home  with  a  most  creditable  military  experience. 
In  1867  he  entered  business  circles  at  Freeport,  Illinois,  and  tfie  following 
year  removed  to  Jackson,  Michigan,  where  he  engaged  in  business  until  1869. 
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He  then  went  to  Baraboo,  Wisconsin,  where  he  conducted  business  in  1869  and 
1870.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Qeveland,  Ohio,  and  was  there  con- 
nected with  the  paint  and  wall  paper  trade  until  1877.  Believing  that  better  op- 
portunities could  be  secured  upon  the  western  coast,  he  came  to  Portland  and 
since  1878  has  been  engaged  in  business  here.  He  has  built  up  a  large  trade  in 
wall  paper,  paints,  oils  and  varnish,  and  carries  a  most  modem  and  attractive 
line  of  wall  paper.  A'  growing  patronage  has  placed  him  with  the  successful 
men  of  Portland  and  he  deserves  much  credit  for  what  he  has  accomplished,  as 
it  has  been  the  reward  of  earnest,  persistent  and  trustworthy  effort.  As  a  con- 
tracting  painter  he  is  also  accorded  a  liberal  patronage  and  much  work  done 
under  his  supervision  is  found  in  various  parts  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Sutcliffe  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
Loyal  Legion.  He  is  a  past  commander  of  Lincoln  Garfield  Post,  No.  3,  G.  A. 
R.,  past  commander  of  the  department  of  Oregon  and  a  past  commander  of 
the  Oregon  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  thus  maintains  pleasant 
relations  with  his  old  army  comrades  and  a  prominent  connection  with  military 
interests.  Aknost  a  third  of  a  century's  residence  in  Portland  has  made  him 
widely  known  here,  while  his  business  ability  has  placed  him  in  a  conspicuous 
and  creditable  position  in  commercial  circles. 


MICHAEL  DAMPHOFFER,  SR. 

No  history  of  Vancouver  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  Michael 
DamphoflFer,  Sr.,  the  venerable  patriarch  of  the  community,  now  ninety-five  years 
of  age.     Mr.  Damphoffer  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  his  adc^ted  country 
in  military  ccmnections,  and  this  would  also  entitle  him  to  mention  among  the 
representative  residents  of  this  section  of  the  country.    He  was  born  in  France 
in  181 5,  and  was  reared  in  his  native  country,  joining  the  French  army  in  early 
life  and  serving  therewith  until  1852,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged.    The 
same  year  he  came  to  the  United  States,  landing  at  New  York,  but  soon  after- 
ward went  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia,  and  his  musical  ability  prompted  his 
enlistment  in  the  Ninth  Infantry  band.    The  regiment  and  its  attendant  band  was 
sent  by  boat  to  Vancouver,  then  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Oregon.    This  vessel 
made  the  long  voyage  around  the  Horn,  covering  several  months,  but  on  the 
I2th  of  January,  1856,  finally  docked  at  its  destination.    Colonel  Wright  was  in 
command  of  the  r^ment  which  was  at  once  sent  out  on  active  duty.    Two  ccnn- 
panies  were  sent  to  the  Cascades  to  fight  the  Indians,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
remaining  companies  were  dispatched  to  various  parts  of  the  territory.    A  band 
was  left  to  guard  the  fort.    At  that  time  three  hundred  Indians  were  encamped 
where  the  state  school  for  the  deaf  now  stands,  it  being  a  short  distance  from  the; 
fort    The  six  women  and  the  children  and  other  inmates  of  tfie  fort  expected 
to  be  killed  any  minute.    Mr.  Damphoffer  was  the  only  man  to  volunteer  to  do 
picket  duty,  and  for  three  nights  he  patrolled  the  fort  to  give  the  alarm  in  case 
of  attack.     This  was  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  bravery  which  has  ever 
actuated  him  and  the  fidelity  to  duty  which  he  has  ever  manifested  throughout 
his  entire  life.    Finally  Company  I  returned  from  the  upper  Columbia  river  and 
relieved  the  band  as  the  protectors  of  the  fort.    Later  Mr.  Damphoffer  was  sta- 
tioned for  a  time  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington.    When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
he  and  his  son,  Michael,  Jr.,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  enlisted  in  the  First  Ore- 
gon Cavalry  under  Capt.  William  Kelley,  the  elder  to  be  bandmaster  and  the 
younger  to  be  trumpeter.    But  the  regiment  was  not  allowed  a  band,  so  after 
three  years  of  fighting  in  the  northwest,  the  father  retired  after  serving,  how- 
ever,-his  full  term  of  enlistment.    The  son  reenlisted  and  served  until  the  end 
of  the  war.    At  the  time  they  joined  the  army  they  had  expected  to  go  to  the 
Potomac,  but  the  Indians  went  on  the  warpath  in  the  northwest,  and  the  Eng- 
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lish  threatened  the  Pacific  coast,  so  the  regiment  was  retained  here  and  was  sent 
to  the  Rogue  river  country.  At  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  the  ccm  federate  s)rmpa- 
thizers  hoisted  a  flag,  but  the  troops  hauled  it  down  and  put  die  offenders  in 
the  guard  house,  where  they  were  held  until  they  swore  alliance  to  the  United 
States  and  promised  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Union.  The  troops  also 
traveled  over  what  is  now  Klamath  Falls  and  the  Council  Prairie  country.  After 
the  war,  Mr.  Damphoffer  engaged  in  the  brewery  business,  conducting  the  Co- 
lumbia brewery  until  1882,  when  it  was  burned  down  and  never  rebuilt. 

Ere  leaving  France  Mr.  Damphoffer  was  married  to  Miss  Christina  Remlin- 
ger,  and  unto  them  were  bom  three  children,  before  they  emigrated  to  America, 
and  three  more  were  added  to  the  family  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Only 
two  of  the  number,  however,  are  now  living,  Michael,  Jr.,  and  George.  While 
the  father  was  on  the  march  to  Walla  Walla  in  1858,  the  son  Peter  was  bom, 
who  served  for  twelve  years  in  the  army,  two  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Fourteenth  Infantry  band,  and  ten  years  on  the  Twenty-first  Infantry  band,  be- 
ing located  at  Vancouver  most  of  the  time.  He  died  March  25,  1904,  leaving 
two  daughters:  Mrs.  Wynkoop  of  Portland,  and  Mrs.  Lindley  of  Newbuiig, 
Washington. 

Michael  Damphoffer,  both  senior  and  junior,  belong  to  Ellsworth  Post,  No.  2, 
G.  A.  R.,  of  Vancouver.  They  reside  at  Thirteenth  and  Reserve  streets,  on  land 
which  was  taken  up  as  a  claim  by  the  father,  who  is  now  ninety-five  years  of 
age,  while  his  son  is  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Mr.  Damphoffer  is  still  remarkably 
well  preserved,  making  and  tending  his  own  garden  each  year.  He  draws  a 
pension  from  the  govemment  of  twenty  dollars  per  month,  and  his  son  twelve 
dollars  per  month.  Although  he. has  {Massed  so  far  on  life's  journey,  he  yet  keeps 
in  touch  with  questions  of  the  day,  and  he  relates  many  interesting  incidents  con- 
cerning the  military  experiences:  upon  the  frontier  when  he  came  as  a  soldier  to 
the  northwest  and  aided  Jii  the  protection  of  this  r^on  from  the  invasion  of 
hostile  savages. 


LEWIS  VAN  VLEET. 


In  the  far-away  state  of  New  York,  on  October  21,  1826,  was  bom  a  baby 
boy  who  was  destined  to  promote  the  civilization  and  develc^ment  of  Or^pon. 
He  was  the  seventh  of  thirteen  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  manhood  or  woman- 
hood. His  parents  were  well-to-do,  industrious  people  and  with  true  philosophy 
enjoyed  life  as  the  years  passed.  His  birthplace  was  the  same  substantial  Dutch 
farmhouse  in  which  his  father,  Peter  P.  Van  Vleet,  was  bora  February  23,  1799. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  a  Hollander  who  settled  in  New  York  early  in  tiie 
seventeenth  century  and  he  lived  to  be  over  eighty  years  of  age.  The  mother, 
Lois  Swarthouse  Van  Vleet,  was  bora  Febmary  5,  1802,  and  died  July  2,  1879, 
four  months  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

The  farm  on  which  Lewis  Van  Vleet  was  bom  was  located  between  Seneca 
and  Cayuga  lakes  and  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  Peter  Van  Vleet.  One 
day,  when  he  was  six  years  of  age,  he  was  playing  with  his  little  brother 
Edgar,  aged  four,  down  by  the  spring  some  distance  from  the  house.  The 
younger  lad  slipped  into  the  water  and  Lewis  Van  Vleet,  with  all  the  force  of 
his  sturdy  young  arms,  tried  to  save  his  brother.  Fortunately  the  root  of  a 
tree  projected  somewhat  over  the  spring  and,  holding  on  to  this,  Lewis  Van 
Vleet,  with  excellent  judgment  and  after  several  heroic  efforts,  pulled  his  brother 
from  the  water.  It  was  about  that  time  that  the  father  of  the  boys  made  a  trip 
to  Michigan,  then  a  territory,  to  ascertain  the  prospects  of  making  a  home  in 
that  undeveloped  section.  The  following  year  the  entire  family,  traveling  by 
canal  and  with  team  and  wagon,  removed  to  Michigan,  the  trip  being  full  of 
interesting  incidents  which  were  distinctly  remembered  by  Lewis  Van  Vleet  dur- 
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ing  his  long  life.  Hardships  were  many  and  conveniences  at  first  few,  but  the 
family  managed  to  enjoy  life  and  good  health  in  their  new  home.  The  manner 
of  living  was  far  different  from  that  of  the  present  day,  for  mother  and  daugh- 
ters then  spun  and  wove  wool  for  garments  and  for  household  use  and  also  raised 
and  prepared  flax  for  use  in  their  own  family.  A  tailor  made  semi-annual  visits 
to  supply  the  family  with  clothing  and  the  shoemaker  came  once  a  year.  Candles 
were  made  at  home  and  the  cooking  was  done  on  the  huge  fireplace  and  in  the 
big  brick  oven.  At  Christmas,  stockings  were  hung  to  receive  an  apple  and 
doughnut.    Wild  turkeys  and  other  game  were  hunted  in  the  near-by  forests. 

It  was  in  Michigan  that  Lewis  Van  Vleet  began  his  education  and  acquired 
a  most  beautiful  style  of  penmanship,  writing  in  those  days  with  goose  quill  pens. 
The  curriculum  ccmsisted  of  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The 
boy  mastered  his  lessons  but  also  managed  to  take  part  in  the  mischief  and  the 
fun  of  the  school,  which  are  ever  a  part  of  a  boy's  life.  He  early  displayed  good 
business  judgment  and  made  his  start  in  business  with  a  small  white  pig.  Later, 
when  he  wished  to  attend  a  school  three  miles  from  his  home,  he  bargained  with 
his  father  to  give  him  his  entire  drove  of  pigs — eight  or  ten — for  the  privilege 
of  going  to  that  school.  He  earned  his  first  money  by  riding  a  horse  hitched  to 
the  plow  with  which  his  neighbors  were  cultivating  their  crops.  Working  from 
"sun  to  sun,"  he  received  a  shilling  each  day.  He  early  cultivated  the  habit  not 
only  of  earning  but  of  saving  money  and,  always  making  it  his  rule  to  spend  less 
than  his  income,  he  ever  had  ready  means  at  his  command.  When  he  was  seven- 
teen his  father  purchased  a  cow  with  a  propeQSity  for  kicking,  so  that  nobody 
could  milk  her,  until  Lewis,  promised  a  'lotig  tailed"  coat  as  a  reward  by  his 
mother,  succeeded  in  the  attempt  and  thus  icquired^his  first  "dress  suit,"  while 
his  next  older  brothers,  twins,  still  wore  their  "roundabouts." 

As  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  Lewr^^'Vart  -VJ«et  remained  at  home,  work- 
ing for  his  father  until  twenty-one  year^  of  ajgey.wben  his  father  gave  him  five 
dollars  and  he  started  for  New  York.  He  learned  the  cooper's  trade  in  Oswego 
and,  carefully  saving  his  earnings,  was  enabled  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in 
the  Oswego  Academy,  having  already  realized  the  value  of  an  education.  By 
the  time  his  school  days  were  over  he  had  formed  the  plan  of  emigrating  to 
the  Pacific  northwest  and  in  August,  1852,  went  to  Hannibal,  Missouri,  where 
he  spent  the  winter.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1853,  he  started  for  Oregon,  reach- 
ing Or^on  City  in  August,  and  on  the  6th  of  August,  1855,  he  removed  to 
Qarke  county,  Washington,  where  he  secured  a  homestead  claim  on  which  he 
lived  until  September,  1868,  In  1871  he  removed  to  Kalama,  where  he  remained 
ior  seven  years  and  then  came  to  Portland,  where  he  resided  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  although  he  retained  his  Clarke  county  property.  It  is  believed  that  this 
homestead  is  the  only  one  in  that  county  now  owned  intact  by  the  original  patentee 
or  his  descendants. 

In  Oregon  City,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1856,  the  Rev.  Harvey  K.  Hines  per- 
formed the  wedding  ceremony  that  united  the  destinies  of  Mr.  Van  Vleet  and 
Elisabeth  A.  Coffey.  Seven  children  were  bom  to  them,  those  now  living  be- 
ing Dr.  Louisa  V.  Wright,  of  Camas,  Washington;  Edith,  Stella  and  Lewis, 
all  of  Portland;  and  Felix,  of  Camas.  Two  daughters,  Lois  and  Harriet,  died 
in  early  childhood  and  Mrs.  Van  Vleet  passed  away  in  Portland,  April  12,  1905. 

Mr.  Van  Vleet  had  been  a  resident  of  the  northwest  but  a  brief  period  when 
he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Yakima  Indian  war  of  1855-6,  under  Captain 
William  Strong,  and  participated  in  the  usual  experiences  of  warfare  against  the 
red  men.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  public  matters  and  from  1856  until 
1859  represented  Qarke  county  in  the  territorial  senate.  In  i860  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative from  Clarke  county  in  the  lower  house  and  from  Cowlitz  county  in 
1871.  He  displayed  much  ability  in  his  public  service  and  left  his  impress  upon 
the  legislation  enacted  during  his  connection  with  the  general  assembly.  Ap- 
pointed United  States  deputy  surveyor  in  1856,  he  thus  served  for  nearly  two 
score  years — z  record  unequaled  on  the  Pacific  coast.    For  four  and  a  half  years 
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he  was  connected  with  the  land  department  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  his  particular  duty  being  to  appraise  the  land  grants  of  that  corpora- 
tion. The  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  numbered  him  among  its  honored  mem- 
bers for  many  years  and  he  was  a  prominent  Mason,  identified  with  the  fraternity 
for  nearly  sixty-three  years.  He  joined  the  order  in  Albion,  Michigan,  in  De- 
cember, 1847,  2ind  afterward  becstme  a  member  of  Multnomah  Lodge,  No.  i, 
at  Oregon  City,  the  first  Masonic  lodge  instituted  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
He  became  a  charter  member  of  Washington  Lodge  at  Vancouver  in  1857  and 
aided  in  organizing  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  in  Washington,  of  which  he  was 
made  senior  grand  warden  in  1862.  In  1871  he  assisted  in  instituting  Kalama 
Lodge,  No.  17,  at  Kalama,  Washington,  and  was  one  of  the  ot^ganizers,  in  1890, 
of  La  Camas  Lodge,  No.  75,  in  Clarke  county.  In  1893  he  joined  the  Masonic 
Veteran  Association  of  Oakland,  California,  and  in  March,  1901,  joined  Albina 
Lodge,  No.  loi,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Portland,  of  which  he  was  a  member  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

In  appearance  Mr.  Van  Vleet  was  a*  distinguished  looking  man,  nearly  six 
feet  tall,  well  proportioned  and  notably  erect.  His  eyes  were  blue  and  in  early 
manhood  his  hair  was  black  but  after  his  fortieth  year  it  was  snow  white,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  his  ruddy  cheeks.  He  believed  that  each  person  should 
have  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  and,  that  good  health  might  be  enjoyed,  was 
judicious  in  the  care  of  his  physicial  nature  and  lived  "the  simple  life."  He  was 
philosophical  in  his  acceptance  of  hardships  and  few  persons  seemed  to  obtain 
so  much  genuine  pleasure  from  life.  He  was  a  splendid  example  of  an  ideal 
husband,  father  and  citizen  and  his  was  indeed  a  well  rounded  character,  his 
strong,  manly  qualities  and  extreme  gentleness  producing  perfect  symmetry.  His 
kind  and  loving  disposition  made  him  many  friends  and  his  love  for  them, 
many  of  whom  he  had  known  for  years,  was  tenacious.  He  was  a  public-spirited 
citizen  and  managed  affairs  both  great  and  small  with  thoroughness  and  judg- 
ment. While  frugal  and  industrious,  he  was  also  generous  and,  while  a  self- 
educated  man,  he  was  ever  well  informed  and  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
affairs.  Even  animals  recognized  his  kindly  spirit  and  those  upon  his  farm 
would  come  at  his  call.  In  early  days  he  raised  many  cattle  and  would  often 
sell  quite  a  drove  to  one  buyer.  What  a  surprise  to  the  purchaser  to  have  Mr. 
Van  Vleet  go  to  the  bars  of  the  great  "woods  pasture"  at  unusual  hours  and 
by  giving  a  call  which  the  cattle  well  knew,  have  his  entire  band  answer  the 
summons!  This  occurred  again  and  again.  How  Mr.  Van  Vleet  loved  the 
old  farm  upon  which  he  spent  many  happy  years!  It  was  there,  in  the  old  log 
house  in  the  orchard,  that  he  and  his  wife  "set  up  housekeeping"  after  their 
marriage.  Unlike  many,  they  used  their  leisure  time  in  study  and  self-improve- 
ment. Among  their  choice  early  possessions  was  a  large  family  bible,  an  un- 
abridged dictionary  and  a  copy  of  Shakespeare.  These  books,  with  astronomy, 
algebra,  history  and  literature,  were  carefully  studied  and  thoroughly  enjoyed, 
and  as  success  came  to  them  they  had  equal  pleasure  in  improving  the  several 
homes  which  they  planned  and  built.  True  hospitality  was  always  found  under 
their  roof  and  many  beautiful  memories  remain  of  family  and  friends  seated 
around  the  comfortable  fireplace.  An  open  fire!  That  was  one  of  the  com- 
forts of  life  that  Mr.  Van  Vleet  always  insisted  in  having  in  his  home  wherever 
he  lived.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Vleet  traveled  life's  journey  in  the  most  harmoni- 
ous companionship  for  nearly  fifty  years,  enjoying  the  pleasures  and  bearing 
the  sorrows  of  life  together.  Their  children  remember  the  tender  care  and  kind 
protection  with  which  they  were  continually  surrounded  and  their  triumphs  and 
successes  were  increased  manyfold  by  the  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  their  efforts  were  received  by  their  parents.  In  moments  of  discourage- 
ment and  doubt  they  turned  instinctively  toward  the  father  and  mother  from 
whom  they  never  failed  to  receive  comfort  and  help.  These  worthy  pioneers 
have  completed  their  earthly  pilgrimage  but  the  influence  of  tfieir  lives  will  con- 
tinue until  time  shall  be  no  more.    Lewis  Van  Vleet  passed  away  April  15,  1910, 
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after  fifty-seven  years  devoted  to  the  develoi^nent  of  this  great  western  country. 
The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Methodist  church  in  Camas,  of  which  he 
had  been  for  many  years  a  meaiber,  and  the  last  sad  rites  were  performed  by 
Washington  Lodge,  No.  4,  of  which  he  was  the  last  surviving  charter  member. 
Leaving  the  church,  the  solemn  procession  wended  its  way  to  the  quiet  country 
cemetery  on  the  old  Van  Vleet  homestead,  which  had  been  donated  by  Mr.  Van 
Vleet  many  years  before.    There  he  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 

It  is  fitting  that  tribute  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Angeline  Van  Vleet  that 
her  children  and  friends  may  ever  keep  before  them  her  high  ideals.  She 
was  bom  in  Missouri,  May  8,  1836,  and  came  to  Oregon  with  her  father,  Joel 
Coffey,  one  sister  and  two  brothers,  in  1852.  Her  life  history  recalls  incidents 
relating  to  pioneer  days  over  which  the  twilight  of  uncertainty  has  not  yet  thrown 
its  shadow  and  the  night  of  f orgetf ulness  has  not  descended  forever.  Those  who 
knew  her  remember  and  appreciate  the  threads  of  gold  which  were  woven  into 
the  web  of  her  life.  Her  genial  smile,  her  sympathy  with  all  phases  of  human 
experience  and  her  comprehension  of  all  human  moods  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  knew  her.  Placed  in  positions  of  trust,  she  filled  them  with  con- 
spicuous ability.  Hers  was  a  life  of  unselfish  service.  Modesty  was  a  leading 
trait  in  a  character  finely  matured  and  altogether  admirable.  She  conducted 
herself  in  her  home  duties  with  the  same  unassimiing  and  dignified  demeanor 
that  marked  all  her  acts.  She  shirked  no  duty,  sought  no  notoriety  and  had  a 
splendid  sense  of  her  responsibilities  to  her  associates,  her  family  and  her  God. 
She  hated  wrong,  never  compromised  with  error  and  had  no  illusions  that 
swerved  her  from  the  straight  path  of  conscious  rectitude.  The  usual  number 
of  sorrows  that  are  the  common  lot  came  to  her  but  sh^  bore  them  silently  and 
patiently.  She  possessed,  moreover,  amiable  humor  and  bright  wit  and  was 
gifted  with  a  singularly  genial  disposition.  She  was  much  admired,  much  loved 
and  much  respected  and  was  untiring  in  her  eflforts  for  her  friends.  She  proved 
herself  a  worthy  pioneer,  devoted  in  her  home,,  faithful  in  her  service  to  her 
children  and  revealing  in  her  nature  also  a  large  interest  for  others.  She  died 
at  her  home  in  Portland,  April  12,  1905,  and  her  remains  were  interred  in  the 
family  burying  grounds  at  La  Camas.  A  fitting  tribute  to  her  memory  was 
penned  by  her  son,  Lewis  Van  Vleet. 

"You  can  see  Mother's  grave  from  the  Old   Homestead, 
The  flowers  are  still  fresh  and  fair. 
When  in  shade  the  rest  of  the  landscape  is  wrapt, 
The  sunbeams  are  kissing  them  there. 

She  has  gone  to  the  rest  she  has  earned  so  well ; 

We  are  left  here  to  live  our  lives  through : 
The  least  we  can  do  to  repay  her  dear  love 

Is  to  live  as  she'd  have  us  to  do. 

Then  her  work,  where  she  left  it,  will  not  be  undone. 

But  will  grow  with  the  passing  of  years ; 
And  when  we  are  called  to  her  dear  arms  again. 

There'll  be  smiles,  then,  instead  of  our  tears." 

AN    HISTORIC   HOUSE. 

This  house,  built  during  1861-2,  is  the  successor  of  "the  log  house  in  the 
orchard"  and  was  buih,  on  his  farm,  by  Lewis  Van  Vleet.  It  is  the  oldest  house 
in  that  part  of  Qarke  county,  yet  it  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation — a  monu- 
ment to  the  sturdy  builders.    The  farm  on  which  is  located  this  historic  house 
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is  believed  to  be  the  only  farm  in  the  county  now  owned,  intact,  by  the  original 
patentee  or  his  descendants. 

The  length  of  time  required  in  building  this  home  is  noteworthy,  as  all  the 
work  of  planing  the  lumber,  making  the  shin^^es,  cutting  the  trimming  for  the 
gables  was  done  by  hand,  Mr.  Van  Vleet  hiring  men  by  the  month  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  building.  For  long  distances  and  over  rough  roads,  the  materials  were 
gathered,  in  the  building  of  this  substantial  farm  house.  A  trip  to  Portland 
or  elsewhere  was  in  those  days  no  small  undertaking.  In  starting  for  lumber 
or  other  materials  an  axe,  an  ox  chain — ^used  to  pull  logs  out  of  the  road — and 
a  shotgun,  a  protection  against  wild  animals  which  were  numerous — ^these  three 
useful  tools  were  always  taken  with  the  pioneer  and  were  always  of  use  on  the 
trip. 

Before  beginning  the  erection  of  the  dwelling,  a  large,  substantial  bam  was 
completed.  A  bam  supported  by  huge  square  beams  and  pillars  and  strongly 
mortised  together — ^  style  of  bam  most  unusual  in  this  new  country  but  oftoi 
found  in  the  well  developed  east.  In  this  commodious  bam,  the  planing  of  lum- 
ber and  other  work  of  preparation  for  house  building  was  accomplished. 

The  windows  and  doors  used  in  this  house  were  made  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, and  were  sent  by  ship  around  Cape  Horn  to  Portland.  The  shutters,  or 
window  blinds,  were  the  first  product  of  the  first  sash  and  door  factory  in  Port- 
land. The  fine  large  fireplaces  were  unexcelled.  They  were  built  by  a  mason 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  government  at  the  garrison  in  Vancouver. 
The  house  was  completed,  and  the  family  moved  into  it  in  August,  1862.  People 
from  all  parts  of  this  new  country  came  to  inspect  and  admire  this  historic  house. 
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One  man  makes  money  by  never  spending  it,  another  makes  money  by  giving 
employment  to  many  and  while  he  increases  his  own  fortune  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity for  his  fellowmen  to  become  financially  independent.  A  little  reflection 
shows  that  an  individual  who  furnishes  honorable  emplo3rment  is  a  benefactor 
and  without  such  men  no  civilized  community  could  exist  To  this  class  be- 
longed HoUis  Alger,  one  of  the  great  lumbermen  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
now  deceased.  Starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  by  his  energy  and  ability 
he  became  one  of  the  largest  lumber  operators  the  northwest  has  known. 

Mr.  Alger  was  a  native  of  Sherbrooke,  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  bora 
June  4,  1844,  and  was  a  son  of  Lyman  and  Eliza  (Dufur)  Alger,  who  were 
bom  in  the  United  States  but  were  living  in  Canada  at  the  time  of  their  son's 
birth.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Canada  and  also  in  the  United 
States,  remaining  with  his  parents  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  About 
1865  he  went  to  Minnesota,  where  he  received  his  introduction  to  the  business 
to  which  he  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life.  Having  gained  a  fair  insight 
into  the  lumber  industry,  he  decided  that  the  Pacific  coast  region  presented  the 
most  favorable  field  for  operations  and  in  1870  he  came  to  Portland. 

Looking  over  the  field  Mr.  Alger  began  logging  operations  and  in  a  few 
years  was  one  of  the  large  operators  of  the  Columbia  river  country.  He  became 
the  head  of  the  Alger  Logging  Company  whose  camps  were  located  along  the 
principal  inland  waterways  and  whose  business  assumed  very  large  proportions. 
He  was  also  extensively  interested  in  the  Oregon  Iron  &  Steel  Company's  logging 
department,  the  Coweman  Driving  &  Rafting  Company  and  in  the  Cowlitz  and 
Columbia  river  booms.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  was  connected  with  logging 
interests,  his  industry  ceasing  March  23,  1908,  when  he  was  called  to  his  final 
rest.  He  became  the  head  of  the  large  business  of  which  he  was  the  founder 
and  his  name  is  recognized  all  over  the  Pacific  coast  region  where  the  lumber 
industry  is  known. 
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On  September  24,  1873,  at  Olympia,  Washington,  Mr.  Alger  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mira  Brooks,  a  daughter  of  Washington  S.  and  Mahala  E. 
(Chapman)  Brooks.  Her  father  came  to  Oregon  from  Michigan  in  1870.  Four 
children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alger,  three  of  whom  are  yet  living :  HoUis 
£.,  Edgar  B.  and  Morton  D. 

Mr.  Alger  was  bom  in  a  lumber  country  and  was  never  happier  than  when 
m  the  lumber  camp.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  large  aflfairs.  In  his  hands 
business  assumed  tangible  form  and  grew  and  flourished  and  the  results  were 
seen  in  prosperous  and  happy  homes.  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  that  have 
the  constmctive  faculties  largely  developed — the  natural  leaders  who  are  ab- 
solutely essential  in  a  new  country  and  who  prepare  the  way  for  the  oncoming 
thousands.  Of  Mr.  Alger  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  prominent  not  only  on 
account  of  the  success  that  he  attained  as  a  business  man  but  for  his  honorable 
and  straightforward  methods  in  all  business  transactions.  He  was  a  man  of 
genial  temperament  and  in  all  he  did  was  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  fidelity  to  prind? 
pies  of  honor  and  tmth. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  WEIDLER. 

George  Washington  Weidler,  identified  with  the  history  of  the  west  from 
the  old  days  of  the  p<Miy  express  to  the  time  of  his  death,  more  than  a  half 
a  century  later,  lived  for  a  time  in  Salt  Lak&  City,  "aftenward  in  other  parts 
of  Utah  and  Nevada,  and  in  1866  arrived  in  Pdrtlan3.!,jy ready  this  city  had 
made  some  strides  toward  the  attainment  of  i^.  present 'pfoud  position  and  yet 
its  conditions  were  but  embryonic  His  business  ability  and  initiative  spirit 
enabled  him  to  enthuse  new  life  into  the  Qommunity;  ^nd  to  institute  proj- 
ects which  have  been  of  the  greatest  ben^  iri  pioxiuAing  Portland's  welfare. 
Macaulay  has  said  that  the  history  of  a  community  is  I^st  told  in  the  lives 
of  its  people,  and  an  important  chapter  in  Portland's  progress  is  covered  by  the 
life  record  of  George  Washington  Weidler.  A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
bom  at  Lancaster,  October  22,  1837,  a  son  of  Isaac  C.  and  Catherine  (Gael- 
bach)  Weidler,  who  were  bom  in  the  Keystone  state  but  were  of  Swiss-German 
descent. 

In  the  common  schools  of  his  native  city  George  Washingtcm  Weidler  pur- 
sued his  early  education  and  afterward  attended  school  at  Mount  Joy  and  at 
Strausburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  a  pupil  in  a  boarding  school.  On 
account  of  his  health  he  was  then  sent  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  became 
a  clerk  in  a  hardware  store  that  afterward  rated  as  the  largest  in  that  city. 
Subsequently  he  was  employed  as  freight  clerk  on  steamboats  running  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans,  and  afterward  was  made  superintendent  of  a  wagon 
train  of  mule  teams  that  was  conve3ring  a  stock  of  goods  to  Salt  Lake  City 
to  be  used  in  the  establishment  of  a  greneral  store  there.  This  was  in  1855.  Mr. 
Weidler  remained  there  for  three  years  and  clerked  in  a  store,  after  which  he 

went  to  Fort  Bridge  and  was  made  agent  for  the pony  express,  there 

continuing  until  about  1861.  He  next  became  agent  for  a  stage  coach  com- 
pany running  stages  between  Carson  City  and  Virginia  City,  filling  that  posi- 
tion for  about  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Ben  HoUaday  offered  him  the 
choice  of  several  positions  and  he  accepted  that  of  purser  on  a  steamboat  rtm- 
ning  between  San  Francisco  and  Maxland.  He  acted  in  that  capacity  for  sev- 
eral years,  his  obliging  manner  as  well  as  capable  business  ability  making  him 
popular  with  the  patrons  of  the  road  as  well  as  with  the  promoters  of  the 
business.  He  came  to  Portland  for  the  same  company  in  1866  and  was  made 
agent  at  this  place,  continuing  in  that  connection  until  Mr.  HoUaday  sold  out 
about  1883.  During  that  time  he  had  also  engaged  in  other  business.  He  was 
associated  with  Mr.  HoUaday  in  the  ownership  and  conduct  of  an  extensive  saw- 
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mill  and  also  in  the  first  electric  light  plant  in  Portland.  Mr.  Weidler  was 
agent  for  all  the  steamboat  lines  whose  vessels  docked  at  Portland,  became  in- 
terested in  the  first  street  car  line,  in  the  first  crematory  and  the  first  electric 
light  plant  in  his  place.  He  was  preeminently  a  man  of  affairs  and  became 
an  active  factor  in  promoting  and  controlling  many  of  the  most  important  busi- 
ness undertakings  in  this  city.  He  was  manager  of  the  Or^^an  Transfer  Line, 
and  in  this  and  other  connections  became  closely  associated  with  freight  and 
passenger  transportation  in  this  part  of  the  country.  He  lived  to  witness  many 
changes  from  the  days  of  the  stage  coach  and  the  pony  express  in  the  west, 
to  that  of  modern  travel  by  steamboat  and  train.  His  ready  recognition  of 
opportunities  led  him  to  cooperate  in  movements  which  have  been  of  practical 
and  great  value  to  the  community  and  have  constituted  important  features 
in  the  development  of  Portland's  commercial  and  industrial  interests. 

Mr.  Weidler  was  united  in  marriage  at  Portland  on  the  ist  of  October, 
1879,  to  Miss  Hattie  L.  Bacon,  a  daughter  of  Charles  P.  H.  and  Clara  A. 
(Clark)  Bacon,  who  were  among  the  early  settlers  here.  Her  father  was 
bom  in  Camden,  New  York,  on  the  i6th  of  April,  1821,  and  was  a  son  of  Dr. 
William  and  Harriet  L.  (Hunt)  Bacon,  who  were  of  English  descent.  Her 
father  was  a  pupil  of  the  public  schools  of  Camden,  and  afterward  learned  the 
printer's  trade.  When  a  small  boy,  however,  he  removed  to  Michigan  with 
his  parents,  and  later  the  family  took  up  their  abode  in  Princeton,  Illinois. 
Charles  Bacon  worked  on  the  Erie  canal  during  the  time  of  its  construction, 
and  was  a  pioneer  resident  of  the  middle  west,  but  the  Pacific  coast  country 
attracted  him  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1850,  he  started  froip  Princeton  across 
the  plains,  arriving  in  Oregon  City  on  the  4th  of  September.  He  made  the 
long  Journey  on  horseback  in  company  with  a  single  companion,  Mr.  Turner. 
After  arriving  at  Oregon  City  he  secured  work  with  Mr.  Lovejoy,  the  owner  of 
a  sawmill  there.  His  limited  capital  rendered  immediate  employment  neces- 
sary for  he  had  but  fifty  cents  when  he  reached  his  destination.  He  remained 
in  Mr.  Lovejoy's  services  through  the  winter  and  then  came  to  Portland,  where 
he  began  driving  a  dray  for  Mr.  Sherlock.  He  had  in  the  meantime,  however, 
worked  in  Portland  for  a  time  for  Mr.  Barnhart  and  Mr.  Pritchard,  well  known 
pioneers  settlers  here.  After  remaining  in  Mr.  Sherlock's  employ  for  a  time,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  him  that  was  maintained  until  1863,  when  they  par- 
tially divided  their  interests,  and  Mr.  Bacon  returned  to  the  east.  They  did 
not  entirely  separate  their  business  interests,  however,  until  about  1900.  They 
owned  considerable  property,  both  city  and  farm  land,  and  also  conducted  a 
harness  business  and  dealt  in  fine  horses. 

In  1855  Mr.  Bacon  became  agent  for  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Ccxnpany 
and  traveled  around  the  country  delivering  packages  during  the  Indian  wars. 
He  and  his  partner  purchased  what  became  known  as  the  Sherlock  block,  and 
owned  considerable  other  property  in  Portland,  the  extent  and  nature  of  their 
interests  making  them  prominent  and  representative  citizens  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Bacon  not  only  figured  actively  in  business  circles  but  also  served  as  council- 
man in  the  early  days,  filling  the  position  in  1858,  and  thus  taking  part  in  shap- 
ing the  municipal  welfare  of  Portland  during  its  formative  period.  He  was 
an  active,  helpful  and  prominent  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  served 
as  vestryman  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
vestrymen  in  Portland  and  was  filling  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  February  10,  1901.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  beautiful  River- 
side cemetery,  where  the  grave  of  his  wife  was  made  by  his  side.  She  was 
born  in  Warren,  Maine,  March  24,  1828,  and  they  were  married  in  Portland, 
January  17,  1855,  at  the  house  of  Captain  Richard  Hoyt,  the  wedding  cerwnony 
being  performed  by  Bishop  Scott  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Mrs.  Bacon  had 
been  previously  married,  her  first  husband  being  Captain  Goodwin,  with  whom 
she  came  around  the  Horn  about  1852.  She  made  several  trips  to  the  Pacific 
islands  with  her  husband,  who  later  died  at  sea.     Mrs.  Goodwin,  who  after- 
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ward  became  Mrs.  Bacon,  then  made  her  home  in  Portland  and  was  here  married 
the  second  time.  She  continued  to  live  all  her  later  life  in  this  city  and  was 
one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  and  best  known  pioneer  women  here.  Her 
death  occurred  March  17,  1906.  Their  children,  beside  Mrs.  Weidler,  were: 
Lizzie,  who  was  born  in  August,  1858,  in  Portland,  and  died  in  1861 ;  and 
Charles  H.,  who  was  born  May  26,  i860,  and  is  now  living  in  Seattle. 

The  other  member  of  the  Bacon  family  was  Mrs.  Weidler,  who  has  spent 
her  entire  life  in  Portland  and  has  practically  witnessed  its  entire  growth  from 
a  village  to  its  present  metropolitan  proportions.  She  attended  a  school  which 
stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Portland  Hotel,  living  in  a  district  that  is  now 
the  business  center  of  the  city.  On  the  ist  of  October,  1879,  she  gave  her  hand 
in  marriage  to  Mr.  Weidler  and  they  became  the  parents  of  seven  children,  of 
whom  two  died  in  infancy. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Weidler  occurred  on  the  19th  of  September,  1908.  Ac- 
cording to  his  wish  his  remains  were  cremated  and  his  ashes  now  lie  in  the 
family  lot.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  joined  the  Episcopal  church. 
He  was  prominently  associated  with  the  first  clubs  of  Portland,  becoming  a 
charter  member  of  the  Portland,  the  Arlington  and  the  Commercial  Qubs. 
His  name  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  city  and  he  left 
the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  its  business  development,  its  municipal 
advancement,  and  its  social  progress.  Throughout  his  life  he  looked  beyond 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future  and  so  he  utilized 
opportunities  which  others  passed  heedlessly  by.  He  seemed  to  understand  just 
when  the  time  was  ripe  to  institute  new  projects  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  animated  his  every  action  made  him  a  leader  and  valued  factor  in  much 
of  the  develc^ment  and  upbuilding  of  the  city.  No  history,  therefore,  would 
be  complete  without  extended  and  prominent  reference  to  George  Washington 
Weidler. 


WILLIAM  SIMON  U'REN. 

William  Simon  U'Ren,  a  member  of  the  bar  at  Oregon  City,  practicing  as  a 
partner  of  C.  Schuebel,  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Wisconsin,  January  10,  1859, 
a  son  of  William  Richard  and  Frances  Jane  (Ivey)  U'Ren.  In  the  acquirement 
of  his  education  he  attended  successively  the  public  schools  of  Nevedaville, 
Central  City  and  Black  Hawk,  Colorado,  until  1868.  A  removal  of  the  family 
was  then  made  to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  where  he  reentered  school  and  later  he 
studied  at  Plum  Creek,  Nebraska,  and  at  Lancaster,  Wisconsin.  He  afterward 
supplemented  his  public-school  course  by  study  in  Denver  Business  College  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  attending  the  evening  sessions  during  the  winter  months  of 
1878  and  1879.  The  succeeding  two  years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  law 
and  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Colorado  bar  at  Denver  in  January, 
1881.  He  located  for  practice  in  Gunnison  and  in  Denver,  and  devoted  eight 
years  to  his  profession  in  that  part  of  the  country,  coming  to  Oregon  in  1889. 

Locating  in  Oregon  City,  he  has  since  been  numbered  among  the  representa- 
tives of  the  bar  at  this  place  and  his  ability  has  won  recognition  in  a  large  and 
distinctively  reresentative  clientage.  He  continued  in  practice  alone  until  Janu- 
ary, 1901,  when  he  formed  his  present  partnership  with  C.  Schuebel.  The  firm 
is  regarded  as  a  strong  one.  Mr.  U'Ren's  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
law  is  usually  correct,  and  it  is  proverbial  that  he  most  carefully  safeguards  the 
interests  of  his  clients. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1901,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  U'Ren  and  Miss 
Mary  Beharrell.  Their  hospitable  home  is  the  scene  of  many  delightful  social 
functions.  Mr.  U'Ren  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party,  and 
upon  its  ticket  was  elected  from  Clackamas  county  to  the  Oregon  legislature  in 
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June,  1896.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  of 
the  Oregon  City  Commercial  Club,  and  of  the  National  Municipal  League.  On 
questions  of  vital  import  he  keeps  abreast  with  the  best  thinking  men  of  the  age, 
and  local  advancement  and  national  progress  are  both  causes  dear  to  his  heart 


JOHN  JACOB  WINTLER. 

Forty-three  years  have  come  and  gone  since  John  JacobiWintler  became  a 
resident  of  Clarke  county,  Washington.  In  the  earlier  period  of  his  residence 
here  he  was  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits  and  later  was  for  many  years 
a  prominent  representative  of  mercantile  interests  in  Vancouver,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  living  retired,  enjoying  well  earned  rest.  He  was  bom  July  29,  1837, 
in  Switzerland,  and  when  sixteen  years  of  age  went  to  Havre,  France,  where  he 
took  passage  on  a  sailing  boat  for  New  York.  After  a  voyage  of  sixty-nine  days, 
the  vessel  dropped  anchor  in  the  American  harbor  and  soon  afterward  Mr.  Wint- 
ler  went  from  New  York  city  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  he  was  employed 
at  harness  making  for  a  time.  He  then  learned  the  trade  of  a  machinist  at  the 
Eagle  Iron  Works,  and  in  1857  returned  to  New  York  city,  where  he  boarded 
the  steamer  Republic,  bound  for  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  landing  at  Aspinwall ; 
he  then  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  as  a  passenger  on  the  steamship 
J.  L,  Stevens,  proceeded  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  arrived  in  the  latter  part 
of  August.  He  continued  in  that  city  until  November,  when  he  came  up  the 
coast  by  steamer  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  from  there  went  to  Parker's  Land- 
ing, Washington,  where  he  visited  a  brother  for  a  few  weeks.  Returning  to 
Portland,  he  found  work  at  the  machinist's  trade  in  that  city,  and  later  engs^ged 
as  engineer  <m  the  steamboat  Independence,  which  ran  between  Portland  and 
Monticello,  and  afterward  between  the  Jefferson  street  landing  and  the  Brooklyn 
landing,  being  operated  as  a  ferry-boat.  This  was  the  first  steam  f eriy  on  the 
Willamette  river.  Mr.  Wintlcr  afterward  entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  Frush  as 
engineer  on  a  ferry-boat,  which  ran  from  the  foot  of  Stark  street  to  the  east  side. 
He  continued  in  .the  service  of  Mr.  Frush  until  i860,  and  in  1861  entered  the 
employ  of  Robert  Ladd,  but  after  a  few  months  accepted  a  position  with  Jacob 
Kanrni  as  engineer  on  the  steamboat  on  the  Snake  river.  In  1864  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Iron  Works,  in  which  connection  he  installed  machin- 
ery on  a  ferry-boat  built  by  Mrs.  Frush.  In  1866  he  spent  a  few  months  as 
engineer  on  cme  of  the  boats  owned  by  Captain  Ankeny,  and  in  1866  he  came  to 
Clarke  County,  Washington.  Here  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  entering 
a  claim  about  ten  miles  east  of  Vancouver.  ,  For  ten  years  he  carried  cmi  general 
agricultural  pursuits  and  then  sold  out,  removing  to  Vancouver,  where  he  bought 
out  a  harness  and  saddlery  shop.  He  conducted  this  business  for  twenty-nine 
years,  or  from  May,  1877,  until  May,  1906.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period 
he  sold  out  and  has  since  lived  retired.  For  many  years  his  was  a  most  busy, 
useful  and  active  life  and  his  labors  were  crowned  with  a  substantial  measure  of 
success.    He  has  recently  erected  a  two-story  business  block  on  Main  street  near 

Sixth. 

In  1865  Mr.  Wintler  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  Knight,  and  unto  them  were 
bom  six  diildren,  of  whom  five  are  yet  living:  Marion  A.  is  doing  retouching  in 
a  photograph  gallery  in  Portland ;  IMichael  is  a  harness  maker  of  Pendlet(Mi,  Ore- 
gon; Clyde  K.  is  a  commercial  traveler,  representing  a  Tacoma  (Wash.)  house; 
Ralph  D.,  a  saddler  in  the  employ  of  the  government  in  Alaska,  is  a  veteran  of 
the  Spanish- American  war,  having  served  in  the  Philippines;  Walter  D.  is  a 
dealer  in  automobiles  in  San  Jose,  California. 

The  wife  and  mother  passed  away  in  May,  1877,  and  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1878,  Mr.  .Wintler  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Butler,  of  Clarke  county,  who 
crossed  the  plains  with  an  emigrant  train  in  April,  1878,  from  the  southwestern 
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part  of  Missouri,  and  made  her  home  with  her  sister  in  Vancouver  until  her 
niarriage.  They  have  four  children :  Carl  B.,  now  an  attorney  of  Portland,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Leland  Stanford  University  of  California;  John  J.,  who  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Washington  and  is  now  assistant  state  chemist 
at  the  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle ;  Clarence  H.,  who  is  in  the  govern- 
ment employ  in  the  paymaster's  department  on  the  Panama  canal ;  and  Ella,  also 
a  graduate  of  the  Washing^ton  State  Uuiversity  and  now  a  teacher  in  the  high 
school  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Washington. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Wintler  has  been  a  stalwart  republican  since  cast- 
ing his  first  presidential  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  made  a  Mason  in 
1877  in  Washington  Lodge  No.  4,  at  Vancouver,  and  has  served  as  its  tyler  for 
fourteen  years.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men and  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  they  being 
among  the  ten  organizers  of  the  church  here.  His  life  has  ever  been  honorable 
and  upright,  devoted  to  the  faithful  performance  of  duty  and  to  every  trust  re- 
posed in  him.  Although  he  was  quite  young  when  he  made  his  choice  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  place  of  residence,  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment  has  been  manifest  in 
the  results  which  have  attended  his  labors  here  and  which  have  in  time  brought 
him  to  a  position  of  affluence,  enabling  him  to  put  aside  business  cares  and  rest 
from  further  labor. 


CHARLES  MORRISON  CARTWRIGHT. 

Charles  M<MTison  Cartwright,  whose  name  is  deeply  engraven  upon  the  his- 
tory of  business  development  and  political  activity  in  Oregon,  came  to  this  state 
as  cme  of  the  pioneers  of  1853.  His  interests  were  therefore  closely  allied  with 
all  that  pertained  to  Oregon's  upbuilding  and  progress  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  25th  of  March,  1908.  He  was  a  native  of  Michigan,  his 
birth  having  occurred  near  Coldwater  on  the  14th  of  November,  1835.  The  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  that  state,  and  he  then  crossed  the  plains 
with  his  father,  James  Cartwright,  and  family  in  1853.  The  northwest  offered 
boundless  opportunities  in  its  natural  resources,  its  mineral  deposits,  and  its  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  possibilities,  and  yet  the  mountan  ranges  that  lay  be- 
tween were  hard  to  climb,  the  forests  difficult  to  penetrate,  while  the  journey 
across  the  treeless  plains  taxed  the  endurance  of  the  most  stout-hearted.  After 
many  weary  weeks  of  travel,  the  party  arrived  in  Oregon  in  October,  and 
Qiarles  Morrison  Cartwright  at  once  sought  emplo)mient  which  he  found  on  the 
farm  of  Morton  M.  McCarver,  near  Oregon  City.  He  improved  all  of  his  op- 
portunities to  the  best  advantage.  He  possessed  great  energy  and  thrift,  and  in 
the  early  days  laid  the  foundation  for  a  substantial  competence.  He  early  gave 
proof  of  his  business  ability  as  well  as  his  fidelity  and  energy,  and  thus  gained 
recognition  among  his  fellow  pioneers  as  one  of  the  worthy  and  representative 
citizens  of  the  state. 

On  the  I2th  of  March,  1859,  Mr.  Cartwright  was  married  to  Miss  Adelia 
Geer,  the  eldest  daughter  of  G.  W.  Geer,  a  pioneer  of  1847.  Soon  afterward  he 
turned  his  attention  to  general  merchandizing  in  Butteville,  and  later  removed 
to  Salem,  where  he  continued  for  a  time  in  the  same  business.  At  length  he 
sold  out  and  went  to  Albany,  where  he  established  a  soap  factory  which  he  con- 
ducted for  about  a  year.  In  1879  ^^  became  a  resident  of  eastern  Oregon,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  sheep  business.  A  little  later  he  organized  the  Baldwin  Sheep 
&  Land  Company,  in  which  he  was  associated  with  Jim  Gommerville  and  Arthur 
Bre3rman,  with  headquarters  at  Hay  Creek  in  Crook  county.  This  undertaking 
was  crowned  with  a  substantial  measure  of  success.  The  company  raised  a  large 
number  of  sheep  and  found  ready  sale  for  the  animals  and  their  wool.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright continued  in  the  business  until  1903,  when  he  sold  out.    In  1905,  in  con- 
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nection  with  George  Weidler,  he  acquired  the  Holladay  property  at  Seaside, 
Qatsop  County,  and  afterward  became  sole  owner.  His  investments  were  always 
judiciously  made,  and  in  business  affairs  he  displayed  sound  judgment  and  keen 
discrimination,  so  that  as  the  years  passed,  he  won  substantial  success. 

Mr.  Cartwright  was  married  twice,  his  first  wife  passing  away  about  twenty- 
five  years  prior  to  his  demise.  In  their  family  were  three  children :  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Van  Houton  of  Shoemaker,  New  Mexico;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Moses  of  Portland;  and 
James  B.  Cartwright,  of  Seaside.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1887,  Mr.  Cartwright 
was  again  married,  his  second  union  being  with  Mrs.  Charlotte  MofFett,  who 
came  to  Oregon  in  1845  ^ind  is  well  known  in  pioneer  circles  as  a  leading  worker 
in  connection  with  the  annual  reunions. 

Mr.  Cartwright  was  a  Mason  of  high  rank,  and  in  his  life  exemplified  the 
beneficent  spirit  of  the  craft  which  is  based  upon  the  principles  of  mutual  help- 
fulness and  brotherly  kindness.  Politically  he  was  a  republican,  and  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  party.  He  served  for  one  year  in  the  state  legis- 
lature as  senator  from  the  district  comprising  jWasco,  Crodc,  Klamath  and  Lake, 
counties,  but  otherwise  did  not  hold  office.  He  was  never  remiss  in  the  duties 
of  citizenship;  on  the  cpntrary,  his  aid  could  always  be  counted  upon  to  further 
progressive  public  movements,  and  his  labors  were  an  important  element  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  state. 


JOHN  P.  MILLER. 


The  lumber  industry  has  carried  the  name  of  Portland  to  many  remote 
regions  of  the  world  and  the  names  of  the  men  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
great  companies  are  often  heard  when  the  industry  is  mentioned.  Among  those 
who  have  attained  an  honorable  position  is  John  P.  Miller,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  East  Side  Mill  &  Limiber  Company,  Portland.  This 
is  one  of  the  important  organizations  and  Mr.  Miller  has  been  one  of  its  mov- 
ing spirits  since  the  time  of  its  inception  in  1902  and  has  been  a  large  element 
in  its  success.  He  brought  to  the  position  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business 
acquired  through  years  of  experience  in  one  of  the  richest  lumber  fields  in  the 
world  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  man  in  Oregon  is  better  acquainted  with  practical 
lumber  operations,  including  all  the  departments  of  the  industry  from  the  logging 
camp  to  the  distribution  of  the  finished  products  at  all  the  centers  of  trade. 

John  P.  Miller  is  a  native  of  Germany,  bom  in  the  Rhine  Province,  November, 
1856,  and  is  the  son  of  John  P.  and  Annie  (Shifthauer)  Miller.  His  father 
is  a  farmer  and  is  still  living  at  the  old  home  in  the  fatherland.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  grew  up  upon  the  home  farm. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  the  longing  for  a  more  favorable  field  became  irre- 
sistible and  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  under  the  stars  and  stripes  of 
the  American  republic  and  he  has  never  regretted  his  determination.  Upon 
arriving  in  the  United  States  he  located  first  near  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
took  up  farming  for  two  years,  then  came  westward  as  far  as  Kansas,  where  he 
continued  as  a  farmer  for  two  years.  The  lumber  business  gave  promise  to  his 
mind  of  more  rapid  returns  and  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  where  he  was  inducted 
into  the  lumber  trade.  At  thirty  years  of  age  the  farmer  boy  had  developed 
into  a  man  of  judgment  and  decision  with  a  practical  working  knowledge  of 
a  business  which  he  has  since  pursued  and  in  which  he  has  acquired  a  fortune. 
Had  he  remained  in  his  native  land  where  competition  is  keen  and  opportunities 
for  a  young  man  without  capital  are  limited,  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  that  he 
could  have  attained  the  position  of  independence  which  is  his  today. 

Arriving  in  Oregon  in  1888,  Mr.  Miller  entered  the  employ  of  H.  A.  Hogue, 
of  Portland,  where  he  readily  acquired  a  knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  foreman  of  the  lumberyards.    He  then  became  con- 
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nected  with  the  Albina  Lumber  Company,  there  continuing  for  eleven  and  one- 
half  years.  His  next  position  was  in  the  line  of  promotion  as  manager  of  the 
East  Side  Lumber  Company,  whose  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1902.  In 
the  same  year  Mr.  Miller  became  connected  with  the  East  Side  Mill  &  Lumber 
Company,  with  which  his  name  has  since  been  identified  and  to  which  he  brought 
a  zeal  and  energy  which  have  in  an  important  degree  assisted  in  the  continued 
development  of  its  operations.  The  company  owns  its  own  logging  camp  in 
Clackamas  county  and  operates  its  own  railroad  and  its  reputation  for  turning 
out  high  class  work  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  its  popularity. 

Mr.  Miller  was  married  in  October  1892,  to  Miss  Annie  Mamach,  of  Salem, 
Or^;on,  and  six  children  have  blessed  their  union :  John  J.,  Annie,  Mary,  Ger- 
trude, Paul  and  Frank.  The  parents  are  rearing  the  children  to  become  active 
and  progressive  citizens  and  useful  members  of  society. 

Mr.  Miller's  entire  attention  is  not  devoted  to  the  company  of  which  he  is 
manager,  as  he  is  also  president  and  manager  of  the  Miller-Mowrey  Company, 
an  auxiliary  company,  at  Lantz,  which  employs  sixty  or  seventy  men.  He  is 
also  director  of  the  Oregon  Door  Company.  His  religious  views  are  in  harmony 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
a  great  organization  intimately  connected  with  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Mr.  Miller  has  always  been  an  industrious  and  thoughtful  man,  faithful 
to  the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  his  charge,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  less 
fortunate  in  their  eiforts  to  attain  a  competence.  He  is  greatly  liked  by  employes 
and  business  associates  and  has  made  die  ''square  deal"  a  principle  of  his  life, 
not  so  much  through  desire  to  make  more  money  thereby  as  through  principles 
early  instilled  into  his  mind  by  worthy  teacb^r3^  and  parents. 


WIUAAILM..  STARR.^ 


The  salmon  canning  industry  of  the  northwest  has  always  vied  with  the 
lumber  trade  in  holding  first  rank  as  a  source  of  profit  to  the  settlers  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  With  the  former  William  B.  Starr  is  connected,  being 
now  manager  of  the  Pillar  Rock  Packing  Company,  with  the  packing  plant  at 
Pillar  Rock,  Washington,  and  offices  in  Portland.  He  was  bom  in  Jersey 
county,  Illinois,  October  18,  1862.  His  father,  James  E.  Starr,  was  a  native 
of  New  York,  and  a  farmer  by  occupation.  He  was  connected  with  agricul- 
tural interests  in  Illinois  for  a  considerable  period  and  in  1891  came  to  the 
northwest,  settling  in  Portland,  where  he  lived  retired  until  his  death  in  1903, 
at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety  years.  His  wife,  who  in  her  maindenhood  was 
Miss  S.  B.  Ellis,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  died  at  Alton,  Illinois,  in 
1891,  at  the  age  of  sixty- four  years. 

William  B.  Starr  was  educated  in  the  country  schools  of  Jersey  county, 
Illinois,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  began  teaching  school,  which  profession 
he  followed  for  four  years.  He  afterward  devoted  his  attention  to  surveying 
for  several  years  and  in  1888  came  to  Oregon,  settling  in  Portland,  where  he 
engaged  in  clerical  work  until  1893.  In  that  year  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Pillar  Rock  Packing  Company,  and  in  1907  was  elected  manager,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  fills.  The  company  has  an  extensive  salmon  packing  plant  at 
Pillar  Rock,  Washington,  and  Mr.  Starr  makes  his  headquarters  at  the  cannery 
for  five  months  in  the  year  and  at  the  office  of  Everding  &  Farrell,  whole- 
sale grocers  of  Portland,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  He  is  also  iden- 
tified with  banking,  having  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Nehalem  Valley 
Bank,  in  Tilamook  county,  Oregon,  of  which  he  is  president.  He  is  likewise 
president  and  manager  of  the  Columbia  Fishing  Company  and  manager  of  the 
Taylor-Sands  Fishing  Company. 
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On  the  17th  of  October,  1893,  Mr.  Starr  was  married  in  Portland,  to  Miss 
Ava  Owen,  a  daughter  of  M.  M.  and  S.  J.  Owen  of  this  city.  They  have  two 
children,  William  M.  and  Sarah  O.,  aged  respectively  six  and  four  years.  Thqr 
reside  at  No.  177  East  Seventeenth  street  Mr.  Starr  belcmgs  to  the  Masonic 
and  Elks  lodges  and  he  is  a  man  of  considerable  prominence  in  the  local  ranks 
of  the  republican  party,  which  in  1901  elected  him  to  the  Washington  l^^la- 
ture.  Rather  than  fill  office,  however,  he  prefers  to  concentrate  his  attention 
upon  his  business  affairs,  and  watchful  of  advantages  that  may  arise,  he  has 
improved  his  opportunities  until  today  he  is  numbered  among  the  successful 
business  men  of  Portland. 


CAPTAIN  CHARLES  HOLMAN. 

The  year  1852 — an  epochal  year  in  the  history  of  Oregon — ^witnessed  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Charles  Holman  in  Portland.  After  a  journey  of  seven 
months  across  the  plains  he  reached  this  city,  a  musket  being  almost  his  scde  pos- 
session. He  possessed  something  better  than  capital,  however — resolute  spirit, 
unfaltering  courage  and  unflagging  industry,  and  those  qualities  served  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  his  later  success.  He  was  widely  known  for  a 
long  period  in  connection  with  the  shipping  interests  of  this  part  of  the  country 
and  justly  deserves  representation  among  the  business  men  as  well  as  the  worthy 
pioneer  settlers.  A  native  of  London,  England,  Captain  Holman  was  bom  July 
22,  1833,  and  was  a  son  of  Robert  and  Sophia  ( Jarvis)  Holman.  The  father  was 
a  tailor  by  trade.  The  son  pursued  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Eng- 
land, but  his  opportunities  there  were  scmiewhat  limited.  He  came  to  America 
when  sixteen  years  of  age  and  afterward  greatly  supplemented  and  broadened 
his  knowledge  by  study  at  night  and  in  his  leisure  hours,  so  that  in  the  course  of 
years  he  became  a  well  informed  man.  It  was  in  1849  ^^^^  ^^  crossed  die  At- 
lantic to  the  new  world  in  company  with  his  parents.  They  landed  at  New  York 
city  and  there  the  father  died  in  1865,  while  his  widow  passed  away  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  in  1867. 

Soon  after  arriving  in  the  United  States,  Captain  Holman  of  this  review  se- 
cured a  position  as  a  clerk  in  New  York  city.  Later  he  went  to  Indiana,  where 
he  was  employed  until  1852,  when,  attracted  by  the  broader  opportunities  to 
be  found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  he  started  across  the  plans  with  Colonel  Moore's 
wagon  train.  After  traveling  for  about  seven  months,  the  party  reached  Port- 
land, Oregon.  On  reaching  the  Blue  mountains,  while  en  route  to  the  northwest 
in  the  fall  of  1852,  Captain  Holman  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  food,  left  the 
train  and  made  his  way  down  to  the  Cascades,  where  he  met  a  Mr;  Lumis,  who 
had  been  conducting  a  small  mercantile  establishment  in  a  tent,  but  who  at  that 
time  was  ill.  He  engaged  Captain  Holman  to  work  for  him  and  the  latter  had 
charge  of  the  store  during  the  winter  of  1852-53.  Captain  Holman  had  a  little 
money  at  the  time  he  started  and  with  this  he  purchased  some  cattle  and  clothes. 
But  the  cattle  died  on  the  way  and  he  lost  all  of  his  clothing  save  that  which  he 
wore.  Therefore,  when  he  arrived  in  Portland  he  had  little  more  than  a  musket. 
He  found  here  an  embryo  city  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  there  being  a  few  busi- 
ness houses  on  Front  street,  while  a  few  dwellings  had  been  built  near  by  in  a 
district  from  which  the  timber  had  been  cut,  but  where  many  stumps  still  bore 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  monarchs  of  the  forest  had  there  once  stood. 

In  1853,  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Portland,  Captain  Holman  joined  Asa 
Harker,  a  young  man,  in  purchasing  a  small  stock  of  goods,  after  which  they 
went  down  the  Columbia  river  to  the  Cowlitz  river  on  a  small  houseboat.  Th^ 
then  opened  a  general  store  on  the  boat  and  after  conducting  the  busipess  for 
a  few  months.  Captain  Holman  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Harker.  Soon 
afterward  he  removed  the  stock  to  Monticello,  Washington,  where  he  conducted 
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his  store  until  1855.  At  that  time  he  admitted  Asa  Harker  to  a  partnership 
and  they  conducted  the  business  together  until  1859,  when  Captain  Holman 
disposed  of  his  interest  to  Mr.  Harker.  Because  of  failing  health  he  went  to 
Callus  county,  Washington,  and  purchased  a  farm  on  the  Cowlitz  river,  his  place 
being  largely  a  tract  of  prairie  land.  It  was  about  that  time  that  he  turned  his 
attention  to  steamboating,  and  in  connection  with  his  brother-in-law,  O.  Olsen, 
and  Darby  Huntington,  purchased  a  steamboat.  He  lived  upon  his  farm  for 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  sold  out  and  took  charge  of  the  steam- 
boat then  plying  between  Portland  and  Monticello.  In  1862  he  built  the  steamer 
John  H.  Couch,  which  he  commanded  on  its  run  between  Portland  and  Astoria 
until  1865,  when  he  sold  the  boat  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
For  two  years  thereafter  he  lived  retired  from  business,  and  during  the  interim 
made  a  trip  to  England,  visiting  his  old  home  and  renewing  the  acquaintances 
of  his  boyhood  and  youth.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  trip,  but  served  to  prove  to 
him  that  the  old  world  could  not  vie  with  the  new  in  its  progressive  spirit 
Following  his  return  to  America,  Captain  Holman,  about  1867,  became  asso- 
ciated with  William  H.  Harris  in  purchasing  a  stationery  and  book  store  at  No. 
87  Front  street.  There  they  continued  business  for  about  five  years,  when,  in 
1872,  they  sold  out  to  J.  K.  Gill.  At  that  time  Captain  Holman  returned  to 
steamboating,  becoming  connected  with  the  Willamette  Transportation  Company, 
which  built  a  number  of  steamboats,  including  Willamette  Chief,  of  which 
Captain  Holman  became  commander  on  its  run  between  Portland  and  Astoria. 
In  1878  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  draying  business  in  connection  with  his  two 
younger  brothers,  and  was  associated  with  that  enterprise  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  3d  of  July,  1886.  He  was  for  a  long  period  one 
of  the  best  known  river  men  in  this  section  of  the  state,  and  was  also  prominent 
and  active  in  other  business  connections. 

Captain  Holman  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Huntington,  a 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Jerusha  (Stone)  Huntington,  the  wedding  being  cele- 
brated at  Monticello,  Washington,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1854.  They  became 
parents  of  eleven  children,  eight  of  whcmi  are  living,  while  a  daughter  died  after 
reaching  mature  years,  and  two  children  died  in  infancy.  Sophia,  the  eldest, 
married  Horace  IW.  Ogilbe  of  Berkeley,  California,  and  they  have  two  children, 
Belle  L.  and  Katherine.  Herbert,  of  Portland,  married  Ella  Crellen,  and  they 
have  two  sons,  Lawrence  and  Raymond.  Charles,  of  Portland,  wedded  Beulah 
Lee  and  they  have  three  children,  Ralph,  Margurite  and  Mary  A.  Mrs.  Daisy 
Pumphrey  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  leaving  one  son,  Charles  B. 
Pumphrey,  who  makes  his  home  with  his  maternal  grandmother.  Carrie  is  at 
home.  William  Catto,  a  resident  of  Riverdale,  Oregon,  married  Daisy  Smith, 
and  they  have  two  children,  Albert  and  Florence.  Katherine  is  the  wife  of 
James  Malarkey  of  Portland,  and  they  have  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  Hun- 
tington, Herbert  J.,  John  A.  and  Mary.  Benjamin  F.,  of  Portland,  married 
Ethel  Walter  and  they  have  two  sons,  Robert  Sherlock  and  Donald  Huntington. 
Rufus  C,  of  Portland,  wedded  Gertrude  Watson  and  has  one  child,  Eleanor.    . 

Mrs.  Holman  was  bom  in  Shelby  county,  Indiana,  October  22,  1836,  and 
came  across  the  plains  with  her  parents.  The  party  left  Nashville,  Brown 
county,  Indiana,  on  the  4th  of  April  and  arrived  at  The  Dalles  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1852,  having  been  for  seven  months  upon  the  way.  The  father  took 
up  a  deviation  claim  on  the  Cowlitz  river,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  died  while 
residing  there,  the  former  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years,  and  the  latter  when 
seventy-seven  years  of  age.  Their  daughter,  Mrs.  Holman,  for  many  years  sur- 
vived her  husband,  who  passed  away  on  the  3d  of  July,  1886,  and  was  laid  to 
rest  in  Riverview  cemetery. 

Captain  Holman's  life  was  the  expression  of  his  faith  and  belief  in  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity  and  in  the  Episcopal  church,  his  membership  being  in  St.  Steph- 
en's chapel.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Portland,^  but  was 
never  an  office  seeker,  always  preferring  to  spend  his  evenings  with  his  family. 
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He  was,  however,  never  neglectful  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  cooperated 
in  many  progressive  public  movements  that  were  of  benefit  to  the  community. 
His  life  was  ever  upright  and  honorable,  and  was  characterized  by  a  progressive 
spirit  that  kept  him  prominently  before  the  public  in  his  business  relations. 

Mrs.  Hohnan  survived  until  the  26th  of  August,  1910,  when  she  passed  away 
at  the  home  of  her  son  Herbert.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Pioneers 
Association,  and  was  much  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Oregon  Historical  So- 
ciety. She  had  a  strong  feeling  of  patriotism,  being  a  direct  descendant  of  James 
Huntington,  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  tihe  Revolutionary  war,  and  a  close 
relative  of  Samuel  Huntington,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
As  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  she  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  help- 
ful supporters  of  Bishop  Scott,  the  first  missionary  bishop  of  the  church  in 
Oregon,  and  throughout  her  life  was  connected  with  St.  Stephen's  church.  A 
woman  of  strong  and  forceful  character,  she  also  possessed  tender  and  womanly 
qualities  which  made  her  greatly  beloved.  Her  days  were  filled  with  unosten- 
tatious acts  of  charity  and  kindness,  and  she  was  the  center  of  a  happy  family 
life  and  altogeiher  a  type  of  ideal  womanhood. 


FRANK  C.  RIGGS. 


The  progressive  spirit  of  the  northwest  is  manifest  in  no  greater  d^iree 
than  in  the  number  of  automobiles  which  are  in  use  in  Portland  and  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  In  connection  with  the  sale  and  care  of  the  machines  have 
sprung  up  extensive  and  profitable  enterprises.  Of  one  of  these  Frank  C. 
Riggs  is  the  proprietor,  having  today  one  of  the  most  complete  and  well  equipped 
garages  of  Portland  or  the  northwest. 

He  was  bom  July  7,  1867,  a  son  of  John  W.  and  Catherine  (Richards) 
Riggs,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Philadelphia.  Reared  in  the  state  of  his 
nativity  he  largely  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago 
and  after  completing  his  course  he  entered  his  father's  mercantile  estaUishment, 
John  W.  Riggs  being  proprietor  of  several  general  stores  in  the  vicinity  of  Chi- 
cago. After  a  few  years  Frank  C.  Riggs  turned  his  attention  to  the  bicycle 
business  which  was  then  developing  into  an  enterprise  of  importance.  During 
the  period  of  over  fourteen  years  he  was  connected  with  several  large  fac- 
tories and  then  keeping  up  with  the  trend  of  the  times,  in  1902  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  automobile  business  in  Detroit  in  connection  with  W.  E.  Metzgcr 
in  the  retail  department.  Later  he  went  to  Chicago  and  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  Fisk  Rubber  Company  for  the  middle  west,  being 
thus  engaged  until  1907,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Company,  of  Detroit,  as  assistant  sales  manager.  The  position  was  one  of 
large  responsibility  to  the  duties  of  which  he  confined  his  attention  and  his 
energies  until  July,  1909,  when  the  recognition  of  his  abilities  caused  him  to 
be  sent  to  Portland,  where  he  was  given  the  agency  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Company  for  this  state  and  a  part  of  Washington.  He  sought  a  temporary 
location  at  the  comer  of  Seventh  and  Oak  streets,  where  he  established  a 
garage  and  in  the  meantime  made  plans  for  the  erection  by  the  Realty  Asso- 
ciates of  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  complete  garages  in  the  country.  It  is 
a  concrete,  fire  proof  building  designed  by  Mr.  Rigp.  It  contains  sixteen 
thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  a  broad  ana  stable  foundation  was 
built  for  the  construction  of  additional  stories  if  needed.  .  Mr.  Riggs  handles 
the  Packard  pleasure  cars  and  also  the  Ranch  &  Lang  and  Baker  electric  cars. 
Thus  handling  high  grade  machines  he  draws  his  patronage  from  Portland's 
prosperous  people  and  has  demonstrated  that  the  Packard  can  stand  the  t^ 
of  hill  climbing  and  all  other  demands  that  are  made  upon  it  for  service  in 
this  beautiful  but  hill  country. 
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On  the  6th  of  August,  1890,  Mr.  Riggs  was  married  in  Evanston,  Illinois, 
to  Miss  Mary  Caroline  Morgan  of  that  place  and  they  have  two  daughters, 
Mabel  Catherine  and  Stella^  Morgan.  During  the  period  of  their  residence  in 
Portland  they  have  gained  many  friends  and  Mr.  Riggs  has  been  gladly  received 
into  the  membership  of  the  Arlington,  Commercial  and  Rotary  Clubs.  He  finds 
his  chief  source  of  recreation  in  motoring  and  billiards,  and  by  his  ballot  he 
supports  the  man  and  measures  of  the  republican  party. 


JACOB  KRIMBEL. 


Jacob  Krimbel,  widely  known  as  a  contractor  and  builder  of  Portland, 
was  bom  near  Klen,  Germany,  October  3,  1848.  In  his  early  boyhood  he  re- 
ceived the  advantages  of  education  in  the  public  schools  but  at  eleven  years 
of  age  he  was  deprived  of  the  ministrations  of  his  parents  by  their  death*  For 
three  years  he  made  his  home  with  an  uncle  and  he  was  then  bound  out  as  an 
apprentice  to  learn  the  cabinet-maker's  trade,  at  which  he  continued  to  work 
until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1869  h^  was  drafted  into  the  German 
army  and  participated  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  He  was  in  the  battles  of 
Weisenberg,  Wertz  and  Sedan,  the  last  named  battle  resulting  in  a  great  vic- 
tory for  the  German  troops  and  the  surrender  of  eighty  thousand  soldiers  of 
the  French  army — one  of  the  largest  captures  of  the  kind  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  modem  warfare.  Mr.  Krimbel  was  wounded  in  the  knee  in  one  of 
the  engagements  but  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Paris,  which  lasted  for  eleven 
months,  and  after  the  surrender  of  the  city  marched  with  the  victorious  army 
through  the  streets  of  the  French  capital.  These  great  events  at  the  beginning 
of  his  active  career  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his  life  and  perhaps 
were  of  greater  service  in  contributing  t6ward  his  future  success  than  would 
have  been  a  university  education.  In  recognition  of  his  bravery  in  up- 
holding the  honor  of  his  country  he  and  many  of  his  companions  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  with  the  Iron  Cross,  a  distinction  which 
is  greatly  treasured  by  all  of  its  possessors.  He  was  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice in  September,  1872. 

Feeling  that  larger  opportunities  awaited  in  the  new  world,  Mr.  Krimbel 
came  to  America  in  January,  1873,  landing  in  New  York  city.  Proceeding 
westward  to  Chicago,  he  made  his  home  with  his  brother,  Peter,  and  secured  em- 
ployment in  a  fumiture  factory,  where  he  continued  for  two  years.  He  then 
went  to  San  Francisco  and  spent  two  more  years  in  a  fumiture  factory  be- 
fore locating  in  Portland,  where  he  has  lived  since  1876.  In  this  city  he  began 
as  an  employe  of  Mr.  Prichards,  who  was  then  erecting  the  Merchants  Tmst 
Bank  Building  at  Second  and  Washington  streets.  His  next  employment  was 
with  David  Campbell  on  the  Sisters  school  at  Fourth  and  Hall  streets.  Be- 
coming familiar  with  the  situation  and  feeling  that  he  could  engage  in  con- 
tracting independently,  he  began  for  himself  as  a  general  contractor  in  1880 
and  continued  in  that  business  for  twenty-nine  years,  retiring  in  1909.  Among 
the  structures  which  he  erected  were  the  McKay  building,  the  Plumber  build- 
ing at  Second  and  Madison  streets,  the  large  building  at  West  Park  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  the  Lyric  Theater,  the  old  Baker  Theater,  and  other  large  struc- 
tures. He  built  twenty-five  residences  on  Thurman  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-eighth  streets,  and  gained  an  extensive  reputation  as  one  of  the 
competent  contractors  and  builders  of  Portland. 

In  September,  1878,  Mr.  Krimbel  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Annie 
Riff,  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  who  came  to  Portland  in  her  girlhood.  Mrs. 
Krimbel  passed  away  in  January,  1908,  and  grief  for  her  hastened  his  own 
death,  which  occurred  December  2,  1910.    Twelve  children  were  bora  to  them, 
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ten  of  whom  are  living:     Mary,  Jacob,  Henry,  Gertrude,  George,  Elizabeth, 
Pauline,  Clara,  Caroline  and  Annie. 

Mr.  Krimbel  was  always  a  consistent  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  as 
was  also  his  wife.  In  his  military  experience  in  the  old  world  he  learned  many 
lessons  that  proved  of  great  value  when  applied  in  business  and  his  life  was  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  advancement  from  a  humble  position  of  dependence 
in  youth  to  ease  and  affluence  in  later  years.  The  secret  of  his  success  could 
be  traced  to  the  practice  of  economy  in  earlier  years,  unremitting  diligence, 
sagacity  in  business  affairs  and  an  unfaltering  faith  in  ultimate  victory. 


PLYMPTON  KELLY. 


When  the  hillsides  and  the  level  stretches  of  valley  land  that  surround  the 
present  site  of  Portland  were  covered  with  the  "waving  pines  and  the  hem- 
locks" in  one  unbroken  stretch  of  forest,  Plympton  Kelly  came  to  Oregon  and 
was  thereafter  engaged  in  the  arduous  and  difficult  task  of  clearing  away  the 
trees  tmtil  he  had  a  tract  of  land  sufficient  for  profitable  cultivation.  Through' 
out  the  years  of  his  residence  in  this  state  he  was  connected  with  general  agrioil' 
tural  pursuits. 

His  birth  occurred  near  Somerset,  Pulaski  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1828,  his  father  being  the  Rev.  Qinton  Kelly,  one  of  the  pioneer 
ministers  of  the  northwest.  The  family  remained  in  Kentucky  until  about  1847, 
when  the  father  started  with  his  family  for  the  Pacific  coast,  wintering  at  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri.  The  journey  was  made  in  the  usual  manner  of  overland 
travel  at  that  time — with  an  ox  team  and  a  covered  wagon.  Only  a  short  dis- 
tance could  be  made  each  day,  and  thus  the  days  dragged  into  weeks  and  the 
weeks  into  months  ere  the  destination  was  reached.  Emigration  to  Or^;on  at 
that  time  had  hardly  began,  for  this  was  prior  to  the  period  of  gold  discovery 
in  California  which  resulted  in  bringing  so  many  to  the  Pacific  coast — many  to 
remain  and  seek  opportunities  for  business  activity  not  only  in  California,  but 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  as  well. 

There  were  five  sons  in  the  Kelly  family,  but  two  died  the  fall  of  their  ar- 
rival. The  three  remaining  sons  took  active  part  with  the  father  in  the  task 
of  developing  the  donation  claim  which  he  secured.  Pl}mipton  Kelly  gave  his 
father  the  benefit  of  his  services  for  about  three  years  and  then  started  out  in 
life  for  himself,  entering  a  claim  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  govern- 
ment land  in  i860.  Soon  he  had  erected  a  log  cabin,  and  then  with  resolute  pur- 
pose undertook  the  task  of  clearing  his  land,  which  work  he  continued  year  by 
year  until  he  placed  two  hundred  acres  under  the  plow.  On  the  farm  was  a 
fine  spring,  and  it  was  near  this  that  he  built  his  cabin.  The  hardships  and  diffi- 
culties of  frontier  life  were  his  in  the  early  days  when  he  was  developing  his 
farm,  but  in  later  years  his  labors  were  rewarded  by  generous  harvests,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  add  substantial  improvements  to  his  place,  including  the  erec- 
tion of  a  good  home  on  another  part  of  the  farm.  To  this  he  removed  in  1882, 
and  also  added  the  bams  and  outbuildings  necessary  for  the  shelter  of  grain  and 
stock. 

The  only  interruption  to  his  labors  on  the  farm  came  during  the  period  of 
the  Indian  wars  of  1855-6,  at  which  time  he  served  as  a  corporal  under  Colond 
Nesbit  and  Colonel  Cornelius.  The  volunteer  soldiers  marched  from  The  Dalles 
through  the  Indian  country  into  the  Yakima  valley,  where  they  spent  the  winter 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1855,  they  had  a  fight  with  the  Indians  that 
lasted  for  four  days,  winning  the  victory,  although  the  red  men  far  outnum- 
bered the  white  soldiers. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1864,  Mr.  Kelly  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Qark,  a  daughter  of  Alexander  and  Nancy  (Kitchens)  Clark  and  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Kingsley,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1851  in  company  with  her  husband 
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as  Methodist  missionaries.  Mrs.  Kelly  was  bom  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and 
prior  to  her  marriage  engaged  in  teaching  school.  She  presided  over  a  little 
school  of  sixteen  pupils  that  had  its  sessions  in  a  little  log  cabin  cmi  Mount  Ta- 
bor in  the  winter  of  1863-4,  the  district  including  all  of  Mount  Tabor,  Montavilla, 
Russellville,  South  Mount  Tabor,  and  part  of  the  east  side  district.  She  has  con- 
tinuously resided  in  this  locality,  living  f onnany  years  with  her  husband  upon  the 
farm  where  she  now  resides.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly  were  bom  six  children ; 
Eudoxia  Amelia,  the  wife  of  Alfred  Niblin ;  Calmet  and  Clinton,  both  deceased ; 
Mary,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Howitt,  of  Gresham ;  Harriet,  deceased ;  and  James 
Garfield,  who  completes  the  family. 

The  republican  party  received  the  political  indorsement  of  Mr.  Kelly,  who 
was  ever  loyal  to  his  belief  but  never  sought  the  rewards  of  office.  Reared  in 
the  faith  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  he  followed  his  father's  example 
by  becoming  an  exhorter,  preaching  in  local  churches  and  also  aiding  much  in 
the  work  of  the  Sunday  school.  In  fact  he  continued  an  active  and  devoted 
member  of  the  denomination  throughout  his  entire  life  and  his  influence  was 
ever  cm  the  side  of  justice,  tmth  and  progress.  His  was  a  busy,  active  and  use- 
ful life,  crowned  with  a  substantial  measure  of  success,  for  as  the  years  passed 
the  land  increased  largely  in  value  throu^  the  improvements  which  he  made 
upon  it  and  by  reason  of  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  district.  He  died  September 
15,  1906,  and  there  were  many  who  received  the  news  of  his  death  with  a  sense 
of  persona]  loss,  for  his  good  qualities  had  endeared  him  to  many.  He  was  very 
public-spirited  and  gave  freely  of  his  means  and  labor  for  the  public  good,  as- 
sisting in  the  erection  of  churches  and  schoolhouses  and  in  opening  roads.  He 
aided  in  building  the  First  Taylor  Street  church,  he  and  his  brother  Hampton 
being  the  first  probationers.  He  was  present'when  the  Mount  Tabor  Methodist 
society  was  organized,  and  suggested  the  n)amei  which  the  church  and  mountain 
still  bear.  He  assisted  in  cutting  away  the  timber  and  opening  many  of  the 
roads  which  have  since  become  fine  highways  in  Multnomah  county.  He  was 
a  great  reader,  and  until  a  short  time  before  hisdeath  kept  well  informed  on  the 
topics  of  the  day.  He  was  especially  well  read  in  history,  probably  but  few 
private  citizens  being  better  informed. 


LEVI  WHITE. 


Through  a  residence  in  Portland  of  forty-seven  years  Levi  White  became 
well  known  in  this  city  and  ranked  with  the  early  merchants  whose  labors  were 
an  element  in  establishing  for  Portland  the  reputation  for  business  stability, 
enterprise  and  progressiveness  which  it  has  always  enjoyed.  A  native  of  Ger- 
many, he  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  January,  1833,  and  there  acquired  his  early 
education,  but  came  to  America  with  his  brother  Isam  when  only  thirteen  years 
of  age.  They  located  first  in  the  south,  remaining  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try until  their  removal  to  Portland  in  1858. 

Mr.  White  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  his  uncle  and  during  the 
Fraser  river  excitement  he  went  to  California  but  the  boom  had  burst  by  the 
time  he  arrived  there.  It  was  this  that  led  him  to  establish  his  home  in  Port- 
land for  he  heard  favorable  reports  of  the  g^rowing  city  of  the  north,  and 
upon  his  arrival  in  1858  he  established  a  retail  dry-goods  business  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  Front  and  Washington  streets,  never  dreaming  at  that  time 
that  the  business  district  of  the  city  would  continue  in  one  unbroken  line  of 
stores  on  Washington  beyond  Sixteeth  street  and  as  largely  in  other  direc- 
tions. From  his  original  location  he  removed  to  the  west  side  of  Front  street, 
between  Stark  and  Washington  streets,  and  at  that  time  converted  his  retail 
business  into  a  wholesale  enterprise  which  was  conducted  under  the  firm  name 
of  White  &  Company.     This  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1878  and  in   1880 
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the  firm  of  White,  Goldsmith  &  Company  was  organized.  Their  bouse  was  in 
the  block  bounded  by  Front  and  First,  -Ajikeny  and  Bumside  streets.  In  1883, 
however,  they  went  out  of  business,  at  which  time  Mr.  White  retired  per- 
manently. The  intervening  years  had  witnessed  his  continuous  progress  along 
commercial  lines,  his  labors  being  attended  with  a  measure  of  success  that 
enabled  him  to  put  aside  further  business  cares  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
former  toil  in  well  earned  repose. 

Mr.  White  was  married  twice.  In  San  Francisco,  California,  he  married 
Miss  Henrietta  Rosener,  of  that  city,  who  died  in  1889.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  six  children  of  whom  two  are  now  living:  Isaac  L.,  who  was  bom  in 
San  Francisco  in  1864,  was  reared  in  Portland  and  is  now  prominent  in  busi- 
ness circles  of  this  city,  conducting  the  I.  L.  White  Insurance  Agency  in  the 
Sherlock  building.  He  married  Miss  Selina  S.  Bloch,  and  is  well  known  in 
Masonic  circles.  The  surviving  daughter  of  the  family  is  Miss  Gertrude  White. 
For  his  second  wife  Mr.  White  chose  Mrs.  L.  H.  Frank,  a  widow.  From  the 
time  of  his  retirement  in  1883  until  his  death  in  1895  he  gave  his  attention  merely 
to  the  supervision  of  his  invested  interests.  In  all  business  transactions  he  was 
found  reliable  and  straightforward  and  his  enterprise  and  diligence  enabled 
him  to  overcome  obstacles  and  work  his  way  upward,  attaining  not  only  suc- 
cess but  also  an  untarnished  name. 


JAMES  L.  WICKERSHAM. 

The  laws  of  business  are  as  inflexible  and  the  results  as  certain  as  in  sci^ice. 
There  are  no  secret  processes  of  manipulation  whereby  success  may  be  brou^t 
to  an  individual.  It  depends  in  every  instance  upon  labor,  either  his  own  or 
that  of  others,  whom  his  ability  enables  him  to  direct  and  the  life  record  of 
James  L.  Wickersham,  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Ccmipany,  is  but 
another  proof  of  this  fact.  He  was  bom  near  Coatesville,  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  there  reared,  his  father  conductmg  a  flour  mill  in  that  lo- 
cality. The  son  attended  the  local  schools  of  Coatesville  and  therein  mastered 
those  principles  of  leaming  which  are  regarded  as  essential  in  preparation  for 
life's  practical  duties.  Alfter  putting  aside  his  text-books  he  entered  business 
circles  as  an  employe  of  the  National  Bank  of  Chester  Valley  at  Coatesville, 
and  was  connected  with  that  institution  for  several  years  prior  to  his  removal 
to  Portland.  He  arrived  in  this  city  in  1881  and  has  since  resided  here.  He 
was  first  employed  as  accountant  in  the  secretary's  office  of  the  Or^[on  &  Cali- 
fomia  Railroad  Company,  which  afterward  transferred  its  line  to  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Mr.  Wickersham  continuing  with  these  roads 
for  over  six  years.  In  1890  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Portland  Cracker 
Company  in  the  capacity  of  bookkeeper  and  has  since  been  connected  with 
the  house.  In  time  his  ability  became  recognized  and  in  1902  he  was  chosen 
to  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  business  which  was  reorganized  under  the 
name  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Company.  The  enterprise  has  enjoyed  a 
continuous  growth  and  the  trade  now  covers  a  large  part  of  the  northwest, 
while  its  commercial  connections  are  being  constantly  extended  and  its  business 
methods  continually  improved. 

Ere  his  removal  to  the  west  Mr.  Wickersham  was  married  in  Coatesville 
to  Miss  Annie  E.  Brandt  of  that  place  and  they  now  have  two  children.  Lloyd 
B.  Wickersham,  the  elder,  who  is  vice  president  and  chief  engineer  in  Port- 
land of  the  United  Railwavs  Company  and  the  Oregon  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany with  offices  in  the  Railway  Exchange  building,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  University  of  California.  He  married  Miss  Aida  Umphlette  and  has 
two  children,  Jean  L.  and  Llovd.  The  vounger  son,  Brandt  H.  Wickershani, . 
who  is  manager  of  the  confectionery  department  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Biscuit 
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Company,  married  Miss  O'Brien  and  has  one  child,  James  Britton  Wickersham. 
From  early  manhood  he  has  furnished  a  correct  solution  to  the  diffictdt  prob- 
lem of  self-support.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  energy  and  perseverance, 
plus  the  intelligent  direction  of  labor,  result  in  progress  and  success  and  em- 
ploying these  factors  to  the  problems  of  life,  he  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
prosperity  is  ambition's  answer. 


ISAAC  NEWTON  FLEISCHNER. 

Occupying  a  notable  position  in  the  commercial  and  financial  circles  of  Port- 
land, the  life  record  of  Isaac  Newton  Fleischner  is  one  of  interest  to  his  fellow 
citizens,  indicating  as  it  does  the  methods  which  he  has  practiced  in  attaining  to 
his  present  position  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Company, 
the  largest  wholesale  dry-goods  house  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Since  becoming  a 
partner  he  has  been  active  in  forming  the  policy  of  the  house,  which,  declining 
all  but  legitimate  methods  of  trade  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  has  builded  upon  the  simple,  old-fashioned  principles  of  business 
and  has  tiius  attained  preeminence  and  prosperity. 

Isaac  Newton  Fleischner  was  bom  in  Albany,  Oregon,  July  i6,  1859,  B>  son 
of  Jacob  and  Fanny  (Nadler)  Fleischner,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Bo- 
hemia, Austria,  and  coming  to  America,  established  their  home  in  Oregon  among 
its  pioneer  settlers.  Their  removal  from  Albany  to  Portland  made  Isaac  N. 
Fleischner  a  pupil  in  the  schools  of  this  city,  and  later  he  was  graduated  from 
the  St.  Augustine's  College  at  Benicia,  California,  in  1878.  Thus  well  qualified 
by  liberal  mental  training  for  onerous  duties  in  business  life,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Company,  and  gradually  worked  his  way  upward 
with  that  firm  until  admitted  to  a  partnership.  His  personal  enterprise  and  un- 
usual business  sagacity  have  enabled  him  to  take  rank  with  the  foremost  mer- 
chants of  the  northwest.  The  house  in  which  he  is  now  interested  as  a  partner 
has  an  extensive  trade  which  has  been  developed  through  a  consistent  policy  of 
fair  dealing  with  all  of  its  patrons,  the  tireless  purpose  to  make  and  sell  goods 
of  standard  quality  only,  and  the  uniform  desire  to  make  every  person  with 
whom  it  has  business  dealings  not  only  a  customer  but  a  friend.  Isaac  Newton 
Fleischner  has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
through  his  initiative  spirit  and  carefully  formulated  and  well  executed  plans. 
Aside  from  his  connection  with  the  house  of  Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Company,  he 
is  president  of  several  private  corporations  and  a  director  of  various  institutions. 

Many  a  man  would  feel  that  his  time  was  fully  occupied  if  he  had  the  busi- 
ness responsibilities  of  Isaac  N.  Fleischner,  but  the  subject  of  this  review,  has 
entered  into  active  cooperation  in  movements  for  the  public  good,  giving  of  his 
time,  his  influence  and  his  means  in  support  of  many  measures  which  have  been 
directly  beneficial  to  the  city.  He  was  the  first  vice  president  of  the  Lewis  and 
Qark  Exposition,  and  as  chairman  of  its  press  and  publishing  committee,  he 
did  much  in  the  line  of  publicity  to  make  the  attractions  of  the  beautiful  fair 
known.  In  the  interests  of  trade,  he  has  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Merchants 
Protective  Association,  was  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  two 
years,  and  was  chairman  of  the  relief  committee  of  the  Commercial  Qub.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  school  board  of  Portland,  and  the  cause  of  education 
finds  in  him  an  ardent  and  helpful  champion.  The  call  of  charity  never  finds 
him  unresponsive,  and  his  efforts  in  that  direction  have  reached  into  various  fields 
whereby  aid  has  been  given  to  the  worthy.  At  the  time  of  the  great  flood  at 
Heppner  when  three  hundred  lives  were  lost,  with  vast  devastations  of  property 
and  much  suffering  ensued,  Mr.  Fleischner  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  relief 
committee  organized  in  Portland  and  directed  the  work  so  well  that  more  than 
ample  ftmds  were  raised  to  help  the  stricken  people  of  Heppner,  and  were 
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promptly  and  effectively  disbursed  among  them.  After  the  San  Frandsoo  earth- 
quake, he  was  chairman  of  the  relief  bureau  organized  by  the  Portland  Or^^oQ. 
ian,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  general  Portland  executive  committee  which 
raised  a  relief  fund  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  dislmrsed  it 
Any  movement  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  of  the  people  of  Portland  or  of  Oregon,  or  an  advancement 
of  the  general  interests  of  the  city,  or  the  betterment  of  the  public  schools  and 
their  pupils  and  teachers,  always  finds  substantial  encouragement  from  Mr. 
Fleischner  and  depends  upon  him  for  financial  aid  and  for  personal  service,  all 
of  which  is  cheerfully  rendered.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  Open  Air  Sanitarium, 
and  vice  president  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Portland,  and  many  are  his 
private  benevolences  which,  however,  are  unostentatiously  made,  being  known 
frequently  only  to  himself  and  to  the  recipient.  The  Concordia  Qub  numbers 
him  among  its  valued  members,  and  he  is  also  identified  with  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

In  1892  Mr.  Fleischner  was  married  in  San  Francisco,  California,  to  Miss 
Tessie  Goslinsky,  and  they  have  two  children,  'Minnie  and  Elise.  Their  home 
is  the  scene  of  many  delightful  social  functions,  and  in  its  beautiful  appoint- 
ments indicates  a  dominating  taste  and  appreciation  for  art  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Fleischner  and  his  wife.  His  collection  of  paintings  is  among  the  finest  and 
most  complete  in  the  west.  It  has  been  gathered  by  him  in  the  course  of  ex- 
tensive travels  abroad  until  he  is  a  familiar  fi^re  in  the  art  galleries  and  among 
the  leading  artists  of  both  Europe  and  America.  Appreciative  of  all  that  indi- 
cates merit  on  canvas  or  in  statuary,  he  has  made  judicious  selections  and  com- 
petent critics  have  appraised  his  works  of  art  as  today  of  greater  value  than 
at  the  time  of  purchase.  He  is  an  indefatigable  collector  of  books  and  a  dis- 
criminating student  of  literature.  His  library  contains  many  volumes  of  rare 
manuscripts,  curios  and  beautiful  books.  Works  of  art  of  every  description  are 
features  of  his  home,  and  the  arrangement  of  all  indicates  a  most  discriminating 
taste.  A  cultured  gentleman,  with  leisure  to  enjoy  those  things  which  lifts  the 
individual  above  the  arduous  cares  and  duties  incumbent  on  gaining  a  livelihood, 
he  has  reached  out  into  the  broader  realms  of  intellect  and  of  beauty,  and  while 
his  own  life  is  enriched  by  these  things,  he  generously  shares  his  pleasures  and 
his  substance  with  others. 


CHARLES  ADOLPH  ALISKY. 

The  pioneer  in  any  line  of  business  must  be  a  man  of  unusual  energy.  If 
he  be  successful  he  must  possess  ability  and  originality,  and  if  he  surpass  ofliers 
he  must  be  gifted  with  genius  and  persistence  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  of 
his  fellows.  The  west  is  essentially  a  land  of  pioneers.  Here  a  vast  undeveloped 
territory  awaited  for  centuries  the  coming  of  men  of  foresight,  courage  and 
perseverance — men  with  the  power  of  initiative  backed  by  the  enthusiasm  neces- 
sary to  carry  their  projects  through  to  successful  realization.  The  hour  at  last 
arrived,  the  men  of  force  and  genius  appeared,  and  today  the  most  productive 
region  of  the  globe  is  on  the  coast  of  the  north  Pacific. 

Among  the  men  who  many  years  ago  caught  a  prophetic  glimpse  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Pacific  coast  was  Charles  Adolph  Alisky.  Nearly  half  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  his  eye  first  rested  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  no  sooner 
did  the  opportunity  offer  than  he  b^^  wisely  to  invest  and  years  ago  he  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune.  It  may  also  be  stated  as  a  fact,  further  information  con- 
cerning which  is  given  below,  that  twp  men  in  his  employ,  upon  an  expedition 
outfitted  under  his  orders,  were  the  first  to  discover  gold  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Alislqr  is  a  native  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany,  bom  October 
6,  1840.  He  is  the  son  of  William  Alisky,  a  talented  musician,  who  studied 
under  the  masters  at  Paris  and  who  became  director  of  music  at  the  opera  bouse 
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in  Darmstadt.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  male  members  of  the  family  were 
largely  confectioners.  Franz  Antone  Alisky,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  three 
uncles  and  two  cousins,  as  well  as  Charles  Adolph  Alisky  himself,  were  all  skilled 
in  the  art  of  making  confectionery.  The  father  of  the  family  became  a  stock- 
holder in  a  company  which  was  organized  in  Europe  early  in  the  '40s  to  con- 
struct a  canal  across  the  isthmus,  and  was  directed  by  the  Belgian  government 
to  proceed  to  Panama  as  a  representative  of  the  government  in  its  construction. 
Mr.  Alisky  started  with  his  family  for  the  isthmus.  In  the  vicinity  of  Panama 
the  ship  was  wrecked  by  being  thrown  upon  the  shore  and  in  the  excitement  and 
exposure  incident  to  the  disaster  William  Alisky  caught  cold  and  very  shortly 
afterward  died,  being  then  only  thirty-six  years  of  age.  A  young  son  of  his 
was  also  taken  with  a  fatal  illness  and  the  bodies  of  both  were  buried  in  a  strange 
land  by  the  hands  of  strangers.  Although  the  subject  of  our  review  was  only 
four  years  of  age  at  the  time,  the  death  and  burial  of  his  father  and  brother  made 
an  indelible  impression  upon  his  mind.  The  grief-stricken  widow  returned  to 
her  old  hcmie  with  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  and  there  Charles  A. 
Alisky  grew  to  manhood.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and 
learned  the  confectionery  business. 

In  1859  Mr.  Alisky  came  to  America,  working  at  his  trade  for  a  year  in  New 
York  city  and  then  at  Macon,  Georgia,  where  he  continued  until  1861,  when 
he  started  for  the  Pacific  coast  via  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  visiting  the  spot 
which  he  had  seen  seventeen  years  before.  Crossing  the  isthmus  and  coming 
up  the  coast  by  water,  he  located  at  Sonora,  California,  and  was  beginning  to 
accumulate  a  fortune  in  the  gold  miB€S.oyJiieii  a  great  flood  washed  away  the 
mining  claims  in  which  he  was  inter\^8led,  ^yiiig  .hiitilwith  just  money  enough 
to  pay  his  debts  and  meet  expense  tchV^jfj^b^  the  ,Q?u;?try.  He  came  to  Portland, 
where  he  remained  a  little  over  k  year,  workifig'lat  the  confectionery  trade  for 
the  old  firm  of  Dektun  &  Bicl^l.  f^}}^  }o  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  he 
established  himself  in  the  confectionery  busmess,  'whicl)  he  conducted  until  1866, 
when  he  returned  to  Portland  andT)cgliif*a^gain4»the  ^ame  line  on  First  street, 
between  Stark  and  Oak  streets.  The  establishment  was  known  as  the  C.  A. 
Alisky  Candy  Store  and  is  well  remembered  by  the  older  residents  of  Portland. 
In  1868  Mr.  Alisky  took  into  partnership  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Hegele, 
a  sketch  of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work,  the  firm  then  becoming  Alisky 
&  Hegele,  and  it  continued  under  this  title  until  1882  when  Mr.  Alisky  acquired 
h$s  partner's  interest  and  the  name  of  the  firm  reverted  to  the  original  designa- 
tion. During  the  most  of  the  time  he  was  in  the  retail  confectionery  business 
he  also  engaged  as  a  wholesale  dealer,  but  in  1884  he  sold  his  retail  business  to 
Baum  &  Brandis  and  soon  afterward  closed  out  his  wholesale  interests  to  Saroni 
&  Company,  of  San  Francisco. 

Before  retiring  from  the  mercantile  business  Mr.  Alisky  had  b^fun  invest- 
ing in  various  enterprises  and  has  at  different  times  been  heavily  interested  at 
many  points  along  the  coast  as  far  north  as  Alaska.  He  owns  considerable 
property  in  Portland,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Alisky  building  at 
the  comer  of  Third  and  Morrison  streets,  and  a  quarter  of  a  block  respectively 
at  Fifth  and  Everett,  Second  and  Clay,  and  Taylor  and  Clark  streets.  He  has 
also  invested  in  properties  at  Sacramento,  California,  and  is  interested  in  rail- 
roads and  mines  in  Alaska,  being  at  present  a  director  in  several  large  mining 
companies.  In  1877,  as  president  of  a  mining  company  of  Alaska,  he  built  the 
first  quartz  mill  in  that  territory.  This  mill  was  located  about  ten  miles  from 
Sitka.  Two  men,  Harris  and  Piltz,  in  1878,  while  on  an  expedition  for  Mr. 
Alisky  on  the  mainland  in  Alaska,  discovered  gold,  this  being  the  first  discovery 
of  the  yellow  metal  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  place  where  the  discovery 
was  made  is  now  called  Silver  Bow  Basin,  and  a  town  was  started  which  was 
named  Harrisburg,  but  later  the  name  was  changed  to  Juneau.  Since  retiring 
from  active  participation  in  business  Mr.  Alisky  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  ot  travel  and  has  visited  nearly  all  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
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In  1865  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Caroline  H^ele,  a  daughter  of 
C.  F.  and  Francesca  Hegele,  both  natives  of  Germany.  One  son,  Charies  W. 
Afisky,  who  is  a  noted  artist  and  is  now  living  in  San  Jose,  California,  was 
bom  of  this  union.  Mr.  Alisky  has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Aid  Society,  the  Historical  Society  of  Oregon,  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Ellison  Encampment,  the  Maccabees 
and  the  Portland  Tumverein.  During  the  early  days  of  the  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment he  was  an  active  member  of  that  organization  and  served  for  many 
years  as  assistant  fire  chief. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  and  there  were  ex- 
periences both  in  the  early  and  the  later  life  of  Mr.  Alisky  which  show  that 
this  statement  is  not  exaggerated.  Leaving  his  home  in  a  far  distant  country 
after  reaching  maturity,  he  found  home,  friends  and  fortune  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  and  here  in  ease  and  comfort  he  enjoys  the  restful  evening  of  a 
long  and  busy  career  which  included  many  vicissitudes  and  not  a  few  pleasures. 
Mr.  Alisky  has  many  warm  friends,  who  trust  tihat  he  may  long  continue  in 
health  and  happiness. 


JOHN  T.  WHALLEY. 


Natural  and  acquired  ability,  determination  and  energy  have  brought  John 
T.  Whalley  to  an  honored  position  in  professional,  political  and  social  circles. 
Laudable  ambition  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  he  has  perseveringly  continued 
until  educational  training  and  close  application  have  gained  him  rank  with  the 
able  lawyers  and  political  leaders  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Whalley  is  a  native  of  England,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Accrington, 
Lancashire,  on  the  loth  of  March,  1856.  His  parents  were  Sylvester  and  Ellen 
(Benson)  Whalley.  The  father,  who  was  a  calico  printer,  died  in  1866,  but  the 
mother,  who  was  bom  January  13,  1829,  is  still  living  at  the  old  home  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 

John  T.  Whalley  was  reared  in  England  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  He  lost 
his  father  when  a  lad  of  ten,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  own  support 
led  him  to  consider  the  opportunities  afforded  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  favorable  reports  which  he  heard  concerning  America  led  him  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  the  United  States  in  1871,  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  making 
his  way  to  Illinois  he  secured  work  as  a  farm  hand  in  which  he  continued  for 
two  years.  The  call  of  the  west  was  still  irresistible,  and  in  1873  he  arrived 
in  Oregon,  where  he  was  employed  at  farm  labor  and  at  fishing  on  the  Columbia 
river  at  Astoria.  He  was  thus  engaged  from  1875  until  1877,  inclusive.  In 
the  meantime  the  experiences  of  life  had  taught  him  the  value  of  education,  and 
desiring  to  obtain  the  advantages  which  had  been  denied  him  in  youth,  because 
of  his  father's  early  death  and  the  necessity  of  the  son  providing  for  his  own 
support,  he  entered  Tualitin  Acadamy  at  Forest  Grove,  wherein  he  pursued  his 
studies  until  he  completed  the  classical  course  and  won  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  1881.  Seven  years  later  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him  the  master 
of  arts  degree  in  recognition  of  the  excellent  work  he  had  done  in  the  school 
of  life.  During  the  school  vacations  of  1878  he  had  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Yamhill  county,  and  in  1879  in  Clatsop  county.  Following  his  graduation  in 
1881,  he  worked  on  the  construction  of  the  line  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company  from  Portland  to  The  Dalles,  but  his  ambition  led  him  toward 
a  professional  career,  and  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  under  the  direction  of 
Fullerton  &  Chad  wick.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Washington  in  1890,  and  to  the 
Oregon  bar  in  1891  he  has  since  continued  in  the  practice  of  law  and  in  his  work 
before  the  courts  and  his  careful  preparation  of  cases,  gives  indication  of  his 
tfiorough  preliminary  training.    He  is  forceful  and  clear  in  argument,  thoroughly 
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in  earnest,  full  of  the  vigor  of  conviction,  never  abusive  of  his  adversaries,  and 
yet  a  foe  worthy  of  the  steel  of  the  most  skillful  opponent. 

His  logical  argument  and  clear  deductions  are  also  strong  elements  in  his 
discussicm  of  political  questions.  He  is  a  stalwart  republican,  and  while  living 
in  Washington  represented  Whitman  county  in  the  senate  upon  the  convening 
of  the  first  state  legislature  in  1889-90.  In  1898  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
Multnomah  County  in  the  Oregon  legislature  and  thus  has  been  an  active  factor 
in  the  law  making  bodies  of  these  sister  states. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1885,  Mr.  Whalley  was  married  in  Steuben  County, 
Ohio,  to  Miss  Laura  Hoxter,  a  daughter  of  W.  D.  and  IMary  (Clark)  Hoxter. 
Their  children  are  Frederick  W.  and  Margaret,  who  were  bom  in  Massachu- 
setts; Sabert  S.,  bom  in  Whitman  county,  Washington;  and  John  Benson  and 
Helen,  bom  in  Portland.  Mr.  Whalley  is  a  member  of  Oregon  Lodge  No.  loi, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Industrial  Lodge  No.  99,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  in  the  former  is 
a  past  master,  and  in  the  latter  a  past  grand.  His  record  should  serve  as  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  others,  indicating,  as  it  does,  that  success  and  honor, 
are  within  the  possibilities  of  attainment  by  all,  and  that  every  difficulty  and  ob- 
stacle may  be  overcome  by  determined  and  eamest  effort.  Such  a  record  is  one 
the  American  public  holds  in  highest  honor. 


LEVI  HEXTER. 


To  keep  a  business  record  unspotted  through  twenty-three  years  is  a  record 
of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.  Such  a  record  stands  to  the  credit  of  Levi 
Hexter,  and  in  his  death  Portland  lost  a  merchant  of  considerable  local  promi- 
nence who  left  behind  him  not  only  the  fruits  of  a  well  spent  life,  but  also  an 
untarnished  name.  He  rose  from  a  humble  to  a  prominent  position  in  ccwnmer- 
dal  circles  here,  and  at  all  times  his  record  conformed  to  the  strictest  commercial 
ethics. 

A  native  of  Germany,  Mr.  Hexter  was  bom  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1836,  and  spent  the  years  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  in 
the  country  of  his  birth.  His  education  was  there  acquired,  and  in  i860  he 
severed  his  cwmections  with  his  native  land  and  sailed  for  the  new  world.  His 
first  business  location  was  at  Lewiston,  Idaho,  where  he  remained  for  several 
years,  after  which  he  came  to  Portland.  Two  years  later  he  embarked  with  Levi 
May  in  the  conduct  of  a  wholesale  business  in  stoves  and  tinware  and  from  that 
time  forward,  the  relation  between  them  continued  without  change  in  the  firm 
name  of  Hexter,  May  &  Company.  Their  business  developed  with  the  growth 
of  the  city,  and  their  house  met  the  needs  of  the  trade  throughout  a  considerable 
territory.  The  methods  instituted  at  the  beginning  have  constituted  the  policy 
of  the  house  to  the  present  time  and  are  such  as  will  ever  bear  the  closest  in- 
vestigation and  scrutiny.  The  firm  ever  regarded  satisfied  customers  as  their 
best  advertisement,  and  it  was  seldom  they  ever  lost  the  trade  of  a  merchant 
whose  patronage  they  once  gained. 

Mr.  Hexter's  business  success  would  alone  entitle  him  to  representation  in 
this  volume  as  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city,  but  there  were  other 
elements  in  his  life  which  endeared  him  closely  to  his  friends.  He  was  most  de- 
voted to  his  family,  numbering  wife  and  five  children.  He  married  Miss  Laura 
May,  and  tiieir  two  sons  and  three  daughters  were :  Edith,  Coria,  Hilda,  Alfred 
and  Edgar  C. 

To  his  immediate  family  the  death  of  Levi  Hexter  came  with  greatest  force, 
and  yet  his  loss  was  also  keenly  felt  by  his  many  friends  and  also  in  charitable 
circles.  The  poor  and  needy  often  profited  by  his  helpfulness,  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly generous  to  Hebrew  charities  which  could  ever  count  upon  his  sup- 
port.   He  was  a  member  of  the  B'nai  B'rith,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
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of  the  congregation  of  Beth  Israel.  He  gave  freely  to  its  work,  and  was  in 
entire  sympathy  with  its  movements  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  the 
faith  of  their  fathers.  He  has  been  characterized  as  "a  good  man,  true  to  his 
God,  a  model  husband  aiid  an  affectionate  father."  It  is  well  known  that  he 
counted  no  personal  sacrifice  or  effort  on  his  part  too  great  if  it  would  promote 
the  happiness  or  enhance  the  welfare  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  those  whom 
he  met  socially  could  always  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship.  Judged  by 
the  concensus  of  public  opinion  and  by  the  stricter  standards  of  the  church,  he 
measured  up  to  the  full  stature  of  upright,  noble  manhood. 


iWILLIAM  PATTERSON  CRAWFORD. 

William  Patterson  Crawford,  a  capitalist  of  Vancouver,  whose  well  defined 
industry  in  the  utilization  of  the  various  business  opportunities  which  were  pre- 
sented him,  has  given  him  high  standing  with  the  successful  men  of  this  section 
of  the  country,  was  born  January  23,  1858,  on  the  donation  land  claim  of  his 
father,  Peter  W.  Crawford,  at  what  is  now  Kelso,  Cowlitz  County,  Washington. 
The  father  was  bom  in  Kelso,  Scotland,  in  November,  1818,  became  a  civil  en- 
gineer by  profession  and  was  county  surveyor  of  Cowlitz  County  for  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  years.  He  also  did  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  surveyor- 
general  of  the  United  States  Land  Office.  He  married  Zillah  H.  Patterson,  who 
was  bom  at  Sciotoville,  Ohio,  February  3,  1836.  The  Patterson  family  is  of 
English  lineage,  and  was  early  established  in  the  state  of  New  York,  where  Ira 
Patterson,  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Crawford,  was  bora  in  1800.  The  death  oi 
Peter  W.  Crawford  occurred  at  Vancouver,  June  10,  1889,  while  his  wife  passed 
away  here  on  the  26th  of  July,  1888. 

W.  P.  Crawford  largely  acquired  his  education  in  the  district  schools  of 
Freeport,  Cowlitz  County,  and  for  a  short  time  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  at- 
tended the  old  Portland  Academy  at  Portland,  Oregon,  after  which  he  entered 
the  high  school  at  that  place.  He  started  in  business  life  as  station  agent,  tele- 
graph operator  and  assistant  postmaster  at  Cowlitz  station,  continuing  to  serve 
in  those  capacities  from  1877  until  1881.  In  August  of  the  latter  year  he  en- 
gaged in  general  merchandising  at  Fisher's  Landing,  Qarke  County,  Washing- 
ton, where  he  remained  until  October,  1883,  when  he  sold  out  and  came  to  Van- 
c6uver.  In  the  following  January  he  and  his  younger  brother,  E.  G.  Crawford, 
bought  out  the  grocery  firm  of  Jones  &  Snodgrass  and  began  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  W.  P.  Crawford  &  Company.  The  business  grew  and  prospered 
continuously,  and  in  March,  1886,  F.  N.  Marshall  was  admitted  to  a  partner- 
ship, at  which  time  the  firm  style  of  Crawford,  Marshall  &  Company  was  as- 
sumed. They  thus  continued  to  do  business  until  July,  1901,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated under  the  style  of  Crawford-Marshall  Company  with  W.  P.  Crawford 
as  president;  F.  N.  Marshall,  vice  president;  and  E.  G.  Crawford,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Their  business  grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  south- 
western Washington,  their  trade  covering  a  wide  territory  and  being  represented 
annually  by  a  large  figure.  W.  P.  Crawford  has  not  limited  his  efforts  alone 
to  one  line,  however,  for  he  became  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Vancouver,  in  1890,  and  served  as  a  director  until  he  disposed  of  his 
stock  several'  years  later.  He  was  also  one  of  the  incorporators,  stockholders, 
and  a  director  of  the  Vancouver  National  Bank,  which  commenced  business  in 
1901.  He  continued  as  a  director  until  February  i,  1910,  at  which  time  he  and 
the  other  principal  stockholders  sold  their  interests.  The  soundness  of  his  busi- 
ness judgment  has  been  again  and  again  demonstrated  in  the  success  which  has 
followed  a  course  that  he  has  planned. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1892,  Mr.  Crawford  was  married  in  Atlanta,  Illinois, 
to  Miss  Mary  A.  Hartley,  a  daughter  of  Albert  and  Sarah  Hartley.    Mrs.  Craw- 
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ford  was  bom  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  August  31,  1867,  and  was  educated  there 
and  in  Atlanta.  Her  father  was  born  in  Leeds,  England,  and  her  mother  in 
Ohio.  The  latter  died  when  her  daughter  was  but  three  years  of  age.  The 
father  married  again  about  a  year  later  and  died  when  Mrs.  Crawford  was 
about  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  then  lived  with  her  stepmcrther  until  the  date 
of  her  marriage.  Unto  this  union  have  been  bom  four  children :  Zillah  C,  Mary 
Viola,  Albert  Hartley  and  William  Edward. 

In  his  political  views,  Mr.  Crawford  is  a  republican.  In  Cowlitz  County  he 
held  the  c^ce  of  school  clerk  for  a  year  about  1879  ^^  1880.  He  was  also  as- 
sistant postmaster  at  Cowlitz  Station  for  about  two  years  and  assistant  post- 
master at  Fisher's  Landing  for  two  years  and  school  clerk  at  the  same  place  for 
CHie  term.  Following  his  removal  to  Vancouver  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
city  council  for  seven  years,  or  from  1896  until  1904,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  year.  He  exercised  his  official  prerogatives  in  support  of  many  progres- 
sive and  reform  measures,  and  his  fellow  townsmen  evidenced  their  faith  in  his 
ability  and  loyalty  by  again  and  again  electing  him  to  office.  He  was  reared  a 
Methodist,  but  in  later  years  has  attended  the  Baptist  church.  Fraternally  he  is 
ccffinected  with  the  Masons  and  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  he  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  Vancouver  Commercial  Club,  in  which  connection  he  co-operates  in  many 
measures  which  are  of  vital  moment  to  the  community. 


CYRUS  BUCKMAN. 


Cyrus  Buckman,  whose  memory  is  perpetuated  in  one  of  the  public  schools 
of  Portland  which  was  named  in  his  honor,  was  long  connected  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  city  and  that  he  was  among  its  early  settlers  is  indicated  in  the  fact 
that  he  secured  a  claim  and  engaged  in  raising  fmit  and  berries  near  what  is 
now  the  comer  of  Eighteenth  and  Couch  streets — ^a  thickly  settled  district. 
He  was  about  thirty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  His  birth 
occurred  in  Stark  county,  Ohio,  on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Alliance, — 
August  14,  1834,  his  parents  being  Abraham  Harding  and  Liddia  (Holloway) 
Buckman.  The  family  is  of  English  lineage  and  was  founded  in  America  by 
ancestors  who  came  to  the  new  world  in  1683  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
Abraham  H.  Buckman  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  He  made  his  home  in  Ohio 
until  1836  when  he  removed  to  Marshall  coimty,  Indiana,  where  he  entered 
land  from  the  govemment  and  began  the  development  of  a  farm.  The  district 
in  which  he  settled  was  then  upon  the  western  frcmtier  and  it  required  much 
arduous  labor  to  transform  the  swamp  and  prairie  lands  into  richly  cultivated 
fields. 

Cyrus  Buckman  was  only  two  years  of  age  when  his  parents  removed  to 
Indiana  and  in  the  schools  of  that  state  he  began  his  education,  acquainting 
himself  with  the  common  branches  of  learning  through  the  instruction  afforded 
in  the  home  neighborhod.  Following  his  school  days  he  lived  with  his  parents 
upon  the  home  farm  and  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  department 
of  the  farm  work  from  the  time  of  early  planting  in  the  spring  until  the  harvests 
were  gathered  in  the  late  fall.  He  continued  a  resident  of  Indiana  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1867  when  he  started  with  his  wife  for  Or^fon. 

In  Marshall  county,  Indiana,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1866,  Mr.  Buckman 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jane  Gaskill,  a  daughter  of  Ben  and  Elizabeth 
Gaskill,  of  Ohio,  and  unto  them  were  bom  four  children:  WiUda,  living  with 
her  mother ;  Anson  H.,  who  died  at  the  aiare  of  thirty-one  years ;  Elma,  at  home ; 
and  Qyde  C,  who  died  when  nineteen  years  of  age.  All  these  children  were 
bom  in  Oregon.  It  was  onlv  a  few  months  after  their  marriage  that  the  parents 
started  from  Indiana  for  the  northwest  and  on  reaching  Multnomah  county 
they  settled  in  East  Portland.     Mr.  Buckman  had  a  brother  living  in  Oregon 
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and  was  thus  induced  to  come  to  this  section  of  the  country,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1867.  Subsequently  he  purchased  the  tract  of  land  upon 
which  his  widow  now  resides.  The  place  was  all  a  wilderness  then  but  is  today 
in  the  center  of  the  city.  Mr.  Buckman  engaged  in  raising  fruit  and  berries 
here  and  was  quite  successful  in  his  horticultural  pursuits.  Moreover,  he  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  industry  and  his  labors  showed  what  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  raising  fine  fruit. 

Mr.  Buckman  also  figured  quite  prominently  in  local  affairs.  He  served 
as  one  of  the  school  directors  of  the  city,  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  and 
in  other  offices  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties  with  promptness  and  fidelity. 
He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  cause  of  education  and  one  of  the  Portland  schools 
was  named  in  his  honor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  port  of  Portland  commission, 
serving  in  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  September  6, 
1894.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Grange,  in  which  he  held  different  offices, 
his  labors  in  that  connection  contributing  not  a  little  to  the  development  of  the 
interests  which  that  organization  fosters.  For  almost  a  third  of  a  century  he  was 
a  resident  of  Portland,  during  which  time  he  formed  a  wide  acquaintance  and 
sterling  qualities  of  manhood  gained  him  the  kindly  regard  and  good  will  of  all. 


JOHN  MOCK. 


The  year  of  1852  was  memorable  for  suffering  and  hardship  endured  by  the 
pioneers  in  their  journey  across  the  plains  and  over  the  mountains.  Cholera 
broke  out  among  the  emigrants,  and  new  graves  were  made  all  along  the  trail. 
It  was  in  Uie  spring  of  1852  that  Henry  A.  Mock  started  for  the  west  with  his 
family.  Henry  Mock  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  were  natives  of  Germany.  After 
coming  to  America,  they  lived  for  some  years  in  the  little  town  of  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  Here,  on  October  4,  1838,  was  bom  their  son  John,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  When  John  was  six  years  old  the  family  removed  to 
Platte  county,  Missouri,  where  the  father  purchased  a  forty-acre  farm.  In 
those  days  the  school  facilities  of  Missouri  were  limited,  but  limited  though  they 
were,  John  could  not  take  full  advantage  of  them  for  the  reason  that  farm  duties 
took  so  much  of  his  time. 

When,  in  1852,  the  Mock  family  started  on  its  westward  journey,  the  thir- 
teen-year-old John  drove  the  wagon  to  which  four  yoke  of  oxen  were  hitched. 
Occasionally  the  two  cows  were  hitched  up  with  the  oxen.  The  boy  handled 
the  animals  so  well  that  he  succeeded  in  doing  what  very  few  men  had  accom- 
plished— ^finishing  the  trip  with  the  same  oxen  with  which  he  started. 

There  were  incidents  of  the  journey  which  are  worthy  of  remembrance.  Mr. 
Mock  recalls  taking  his  turn  with  the  men  at  the  night  watch,  for  there  was  con- 
stant danger  that  the  Indians  would  steal  the  cattle.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
emigrants  were  fording  the  Platte  river  in  Nebraska,  John  was  swept  off  his 
feet  and  would  have  drowned  but  for  the  fact  that  he  could  swim.  His  father 
was  as  much  astonished  as  he  was  overjoyed  at  his  son's  escape  from  death,  for 
John  had  learned  to  swim  a  few  years  before  that,  contrary  to  the  direct  command 
of  his  father.  A  time  came  on  their  journey  when  it  was  found  necessary  to 
sacrifice  some  part  of  the  load  to  relieve  the  travel-worn  oxen.  The  fattier  was 
unwilling  to  throw  anything  away,  but  John's  mother  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  large  basket  of  her  finest  china  would  have  to  be  given  up.  So  John,  not 
wishing  to  let  his  father  know,  took  the  dishes  at  night  and  threw  them  into  a 
lake. 

When  the  family  reached  The  Dalles,  Henry  Mock  sold  two  yoke  of  oxen  and 
loaded  the  wagon  upon  a  scow,  on  which  he  and  his  wife  made  their  way  down 
the  Columbia  to  the  Upper  Cascades.  John  followed  the  trail  with  the  other 
oxen.    He  met  his  parents  at  the  Upper  Cascades,  where  the  wagon  was  put  to- 
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gether  again.  They  kept  the  trail  to  the  Lower  Cascades,  where  the  household 
goods  were  once  more  loaded  on  a  boat  and  John  was  entrusted  with  the  oxen 
frcMn  the  Lower  Cascades  to  Sandy.  Here  he  met  his  parents,  the  wagon  was 
reloaded,  and  the  family  drove  on  toward  Portland.  They  arrived  at  their  des- 
tination in  October,  1852. 

They  camped  for  three  weeks  at  Sullivan's  Gulch,  where  their  cattle  were 
turned  loose  and  wandered  off.  In  their  search  for  the  animals,  they  came  to  the 
present  site  of  St.  Johns.  Here  they  met  Dr.  Caples  who  induced  them  to  spend 
the  winter  with  him.  (Dr.  Caples  was  the  first  physician  to  hang  out  a  sign  in 
Portland.)  The  Mock  family  occupied  one  of  the  buildings  on  the  Doctor's 
place.  In  the  spring  the  father  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and 
seventeen  acres  in  the  district  now  known  as  University  Park,  where  John  Mock 
still  lives.  With  the  aid  of  their  neighbors  they  built  their  first  log  cabin,  which 
was  the  family  home  until  1874. 

After  securing  their  claim,  they  cleared  a  small  patch  of  land  and  planted 
it  with  seeds,  which  the  mother  had  brought  from  the  east.  The  vegetables 
which  they  raised,  together  with  ducks  and  geese  that  were  shot  on  the  bottom 
land  of  their  claim,  constituted  their  food  for  the  first  year.  The  next  year  .the 
father  purchased  a  hog  which  was  fattened  on  wild  potatoes  that  grew  in  the 
vicinity.  Mr.  Mock  says  it  seemed  to  him  the  finest  meat  he  ever  tasted.  The 
cost  of  living  in  those  early  times  was  very  high.  Flour  of  an  inferior  quality, 
which  had  been  shipped  around  the  Horn,  cost  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  sack. 

Mr.  Mock  tells  an  exciting  iricideoj.  ol^Tffiiise  days  which  he  says  gave  him 
the  greatest  fright  of  his  life.  Ip  Jt^  faljy^f ,  i^^ft  he  went  to  the  home  of  a 
neighbor  to  spend  the  evening  apd  did  ll^ir'staitt  i>ri'his  return  until  after  ten 
o'clock.  He  was  following  the  Sfrail  through  a  dark  grove  when  he  heard  a 
crack  in  the  bushes  and  the  nextUnstaiit^felt  agShist  his  hand  the  cold  nose  of 
an  animal.  He  looked  but  could  scenothiiag-ott&eJbfistgt  but  its  eyes,  shining  like 
two  balls  of  fire.  Having  no  weapon,  he  stooped  and  picked  up  a  stick;  then, 
for  fear  the  stick  might  be  rotten,  took  out  his  pocket  knife,  all  the  while  keep- 
ing his  gaze  fastened  on  the  fiery  eyes,  ready  for  any  movement,  but  the  creature 
slunk  away.  The  next  day,  he  learned  that  the  beast  was  a  panther.  Some 
neighbors'  dogs  took  its  trail,  and  it  was  shot.  The  animal  was  a  very  large  one, 
measuring  nine  feet  from  its  nose  to  the  tip  of  its  tail. 

In  the  early  days,  Mr.  Mock  assisted  in  clearing,  developing  and  improving 
the  home  farm.  He  left  home  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age  and  for  six 
years  engaged  in  mining  and  running  a  pack  train.  He  then  came  to  Portland  to 
spend  some  years  with  his  parents.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1867,  he 
tx>ught  out  his  father,  who  was  at  that  tune  seventy-five  years  old.  Henry  Mock 
then  returned  to  Germany  to  visit  his  old  friends  and  while  there  was  robbed 
of  all  he  possessed  by  a  dishonest  landlord.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  John  Mock 
sent  his  father  money  to  return  to  Ainerica.  This  the  old  gentleman  did  and 
lived  with  his  son  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 

After  returning  to  the  farm,  John  Mock  bent  his  energies  toward  clearing 
and  improving  the  place.  In  1874  he  built  a  cabin  of  hewn  logs,  seventeen  by 
twenty-four  feet.  This  comfortable  home  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1889  with 
all  of  its  contents,  including  family  records  and  many  articles  which  association 
had  rendered  of  value. 

Mr.  Mock  was  married,  August  4,  1874,  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Sunderland,  a 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Sunderland.  Mrs.  Mock's  people  came 
across  the  plains  from  Iowa.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mock  are:  Mary 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  J.  B.  Yeon;  John  Benjamin,  who  married  Vietta  Curtis; 
Lillie  Catherine,  the  wife  of  Dr.  William  F.  Amos,  and  Margaret  Alice,  who 
makes  her  home  with  her  parents. 

For  years  there  was  no  road  from  St.  Johns  to  Portland,  and  produce  was 
carried  to  market  by  boat.    Mr.  Mock  has  lived  to  witness  many  notable  changes 
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in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  he  has  been  an  active  and  generous  contributor 
to  its  growth  and  development.  He  donated  the  land  where  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity now  stands.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  the  street  railway 
system  to  the  peninsula.  By  his  liberal  granting  of  land  for  boulevards,  the 
beauty  of  the  peninsula  has  been  much  enhanced.  John  Mock  lives  now  in  a 
beautiful  home  at  University  Park.  He  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  a  member  of  the  Grange.  He  has  served  faithfully 
in  offices  of  public  trust.  The  thirteen  year  old  pioneer  boy  who  drove  his 
oxen  across  the  plains  to  Portland  can  look  back  upon  a  well  spent  and  honorable 
Ufe. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  WILSON. 

George  William  Wilson,  a  native  of  Portland,  where  he  is  now  successfully 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  was  bom  October  23,  1878,  and  is  a  representa- 
tive of  old  New  England  families.  He  is  directly  descended  in  the  paternal 
line  from  Major  William  Bassett,  who  came  to  this  country  on  the  second  ship 
that  landed  a  colony  upon  the  shores  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Wilson  now  ha!s 
in  his  possession  several  articles  formerly  owned  by  Major  Bassett,  including 
a  bowl  and  plate  which  were  brought  by  his  ancestry  to  this  country.  Through 
successive  generations  representatives  of  the  family  lived  and  died  on  or  near 
Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts.  At  Bourne,  Massachusetts,  still  stands  the  old  house 
in  which  his  great-grandfather  lived  and  kept  slaves.  The  ancestors  for.  gen- 
erations were  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  at  Bourne,  where  also  rest  the  re- 
mains of  Commodore  Perry's  father  and  mother,  the  Bassett  and  Perry  fam- 
ilies being  fast  friends.  Thirza  Briggs,  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Wilson,  has  many  articles 
brought  to  this  country  by  Major  Bassett.  In  the  paternal  line  Mr.  Wilson  is 
descended  from  Scotch  and  Irish  ancestry,  the  family  being  established  in 
this  cotmtry  in  1801,  settlement  being  made  in  Tennessee.  His  father,  Charles 
Wilson,  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  early 
'70s  and  was  employed  as  conductor  on  the  first  train  operated  by  the  Oregon 
&  California  Railroad,  and  was  acting  in  that  capacity  when  Ben  HoUaday 
first  came  to  this  state.  He  was  fond  of  relating  many  thrilling  and  interesting 
experiences  that  occurred  during  his  railroad  days.  He  was  a  conductor  on  the 
Oregon  &  California  Railroad  for  thirty  years — one  of  the  few  who  were  re- 
tained for  so  long  a  period  in  that  position.  Homer  Davenport,  the  famous 
cartoonist,  was  formerly  a  brakeman  under  Mr.  Wilson.  Many  renowned  per- 
sonages traveled  over  his  road,  including  Grant,  Sherman  and  others  of  the 
party  who  passed  through  here.  All  along  the  line  and  among  the  patrons  of 
the  road  he  was  known  as  "Uncle  Charley."  He  well  remembers  when  the 
Siwash  sent  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  braves  by  his  war  whoop.  Those  who 
were  children  at  that  time  are  now  men  and  women  and  have  lived  to  witness  re- 
markable changes  since  that  day.  Mr.  Wilson  continued  in  active  service  for 
thirty  years,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  work.  A  better  or 
more  popular  conductor  was  never  connected  with  the  railroad  lines  of  the 
northwest.  His  friends  are  legion.  After  residing  for  some  time  in  the  state 
he  built  the  Wilson  &  Taylor  block  in  Roseburg,  Oregon,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  real-estate  speculations,  his  judicious  investments  enabling  him 
to  reap  a  handsome  reward  for  his  labors  in  later  years.  He  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  honorable  retirement  from  business  and  passed  away  in 
Portland,  October  24,  1906.  His  wife.  Mrs.  Marv  F.  Wilson,  crossed  the 
plains  with  her  parents  in  1852,  when  only  a  year  old,  she  still  resides  in  Port- 
land. She  was  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Eaton,  a  well  known  pioneer  and  fanner 
of  Lane  county. 
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Reared  in  Portland,  George  W.  Wilson  supplemented  his  early  education  by 
a  course  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  on  the  i8th  of  June,  1903.  He  has  followed  his  profession  for 
seven  years  with  good  success,  winning  for  himself  a  creditable  position  in  the 
ranks  of  the  legal  fraternity  of  his  native  city,  his  record  standing  in  direct  con- 
tradistinction to  the  old  adage  that  "a  prophet  is  never  without  honor  save  in 
his  own  country."  He  is  a  member  of  several  political  organizations  of  the 
republican  party  and  for  four  years  was  deputy  clerk  of  the  state  circuit  court 
from  Multnomah  county. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  married  on  the  25th  of  November,  1908,  in  "the  little  church 
around  the  comer"  in  New  York  city  to  Miss  Vera  Marie  Fields,  of  Portland, 
who  at  that  time  was  returning  from  a  tour  of  Europe.  They  have  one  child, 
a  son,  George  Lindsay  Wilson,  bom  January  24,  1910.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
are  prominent  socially  and  occupy  a  high  position  in  the  regard  of  their  many 
friends  in  this  city.  They  hold  membership  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  church 
and  Mr.  Wilson  is  also  a  member  of  Multnomah  Amateur  Athletic  Club,  and 
the  Revolver  &  Rifle  Qub. 


PHILIP  T.  SMITH. 


Philip  T.  Smith  was  numbered  among  the  residents  of  Portland  to  whom 
success  came  as  the  direct  result  of  close  application,  unwearied  industry  and 
keen  business  discernment,  so  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  able 
to  live  retired.  He  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  his  birth  having  occurred  near 
Nashville,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1834.  His  parents,  William  and  Elizabeth  (Mc- 
Nabb)  Smith,  were  southern  people.  The  mother  died  in  Missouri  and  the 
father  afterward  went  to  California,  where  his  last  days  were  passed. 

In  the  schools  of  his  native  state  Philip  T.  Smith  acquired  his  education.  He 
remained  a  resident  of  Tennessee  until  about  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  went 
with  his  parents  to  Missouri,  where  he  remained  for  a  year.  '  Attracted  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  he  started  across  the  plains  in  1853,  hoping  that 
he  might  rapidly  acquire  a  fortune  in  the  mines  of  that  state.  He  remained 
in  California  for  five  years,  but  like  hundreds  of  others  did  not  meet  with  the 
success  he  had  anticipated  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  went  to  the  Eraser 
river  district  of  British  Columbia,  wlfere  gold  had  also  been  discovered.  After 
about  a  year  spent  in  that  section  he  returned  to  Oregon  and  settled  in  Port- 
land, where  he  took  a  contract  to  get  out  wood.  Later  he  tumed  his  attention 
to  the  logging  business  in  which  he  continued  for  about  six  years,  when  he  re- 
turned to- the  wood. business  and  built  a  wharf  at  St.  Johns.  He  then  removed 
to  that  attractive  little  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette  and  there  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  9th  of  October,  1901.  He  had  re- 
tired from  business  about  ten  years  prior  to  his  demise  on  account  of  his  health 
—a  course  which  his  previous  success  also  made  possible. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1862,  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  in  Portland 
to  Miss  Mary  J.  Windle,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Dotson)  Windle, 
early  settlers  of  Oregon.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  native  of  Lawrence  county,  Mis- 
souri. Her  father  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon 
with  his  family,  when  his  daughter  was  only  about  five  years  of  age.  They  were 
five  months  in  making  the  long  and  wearisome  journey,  but  at  length  they 
reached  Portland  and  soon  afterward  Mr.  Windle  took  up  a  donation  claim 
upon  the  Columbia  slough.  Both  he  and  his  wife  died  at  St.  Johns.  Unto  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  were  bom  nine  children,  as  follows:  Maria,  deceased;  Henry, 
of  St.  Johns,  who  married  Rose  Sevems  and  had  six  children,  Phillip  Tennisen 
deceased,  Harry,  John,  Harold,  Marv  and  Clarence ;  Frances,  who  married  John 
PoflF,  of  St.  Johns,  and  has  five  children — ^Ray,  Qaud,  Byron  and  Mildred  and 
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Russell,  twins ;  Belle,  the  wife  of  J.  H.  Smith,  of  Texas,  and  the  mother  of  one 
child,  Ada;  James,  deceased;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Carey,  who  has  two  children, 
Savilla  and  Vira;  Effie,  who  married  Elmiron  Boozer,  of  Baker  City,  Oregon, 
and  has  two  children — Lovell  and  Dorothy;  Philip,  of  St  Jcrfms,  who  married 
VoUa  Perry  and  has  one  child,  Theodore;  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  Albert 
Barber,  of  St.  Johns,  and  has  five  children — Evra,  Erma,  Joseph,  Leo  and 
Margarette  Jane. 

Mr.  Smith  served  as  school  clerk  and  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  cause  of 
education.  He  held  membership  in  the  United  Evangelical  church  and  served 
as  one  of  its  trustees.  His  influence  was  always  ^ven  on  the  side  of  right 
and  progress  and  he  never  wavered  in  a  course  which  he  believed  to  be  right. 
All  through  the  years  of  his  residence  in  Portland  and  St.  Johns  he  commanded 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  men  and  well  deserves  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  uniformly  held. 


CHRISTIAN  ENGLEMAN. 

Christian  Engleman,  proprietor  of  the  Palace  Theater,  a  moving  picture 
show  at  Vancouver,  was  bom  in  Lincoln  county,  Kentucky,  near  Danville,  De- 
cember 7,  1865.  During  his  early  youth  his  parents  removed  to  Missouri  and 
he  was  there  educated  in  the  commcm  schools.  He  afterward  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  and  later  learned  the  barber's  trade  which  he  followed  until  he 
came  to  Vancouver  in  1895.  For  several  months  he  remained  in  this  city  and 
then  returned  to  his  old  home  in  the  middle  west.  In  1898  he  came  again  to 
the  Pacific  coast  country,  accompanied  by  his  family  and  established  his  home  in 
Vancouver,  where  he  opened  a  barber  shop  and  soon  built  up  a  good  business, 
drawing  his  patronage  from  among  the  best  citizens  here.  He  purchased  a  lot 
on  Main  street  and  thereon  erected  the  Engleman  building  in  1901.  There  he 
conducted  a  barber  shop  and  billiard  hall  until  1909,  when  he  removed  these  to 
the  basement  of  the  building  and  on  the  first  floor  opened  a  moving  picture 
show  under  the  name  of  the  Palace  Theater.  There  is  no  amusement  or  source 
of  entertainment  which  has  come  into  such  general  and  widespread  favor  as  the 
moving  picture  show  and  if  rightly  conducted  it  can  be  made  a  source  of  in- 
struction as  well  as  of  keen  delight  and  entertainment.  Mr.  Engl^nan  makes 
it  his  purpose  to  secure  high  grade  films  and  to  present  to  the  town  an  attrac- 
tive performance.  He  is  meeting  with  success  in  this  undertaking,  the  show 
being  splendidly  patronized. 

In  January,  1905,  Mr.  Engleman  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Olivia 
Levins,  of  Vancouver,  and  they  now  have  two  children,  Christian  and  Christine. 
Mr.  Engleman  is  well  known  in  fraternal  circles  of  the  city,"  holding  member- 
ship witfi  the  Masons  and  with  the  Red  Men  of  Vancouver.  He  is  an  active, 
energetic  business  man  and  is  meeting  with  success  in  his  undertakings. 


JOHN  M.  WATTS. 


John  M.  Watts,  formerly  the  owner  of  a  valuable  farming  property  but 
now  living  retired  in  Portland,  was  bom  in  Qinton  county,  Missouri,  on  the 
1 8th  of  December,  1839,  a  son  of  George  J.  and  Johanna  Martin,  who  were 
farming  people.  The  Watts  family  is  of  Scotch  descent.  John  M.  Watts  spent 
the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  in  the  state  of  his  nativity  and  then  accompanied 
his  parents  when  they  left  the  Mississippi  valley  and  crossed  the  plains  to  Ore- 
gon. They  left  Plattsburg,  Missouri  on  the  8th  of  May,  1847,  traveled  across 
the  long  hot  stretches  of  sand  and  over  the  mountains  and  in  October  reached 
The  Dalles. 
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Following  his  arrival  in  Oregon  the  father  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  Multnomah  county,  near  Linnton,  which 
was  entirely  unimproved,  but  with  characteristic  energy  he  began  its  develop- 
ment. He  built  a  log  house  and  bent  his  efforts  to  the  work  of  transforming 
the  tract  into  rich  and  arable  fields.  Year  after  year  he  carried  on  the  work 
of  the  farm  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  2d  of  March,  1883.  His 
wife  survived  him  for  a  number  of  years  and  passed  away  in  1896.  In  their 
family  were  four  children :  John  M.,  of  this  review ;  Wesley,  who  died  in  child- 
hood ;  Susan  E.,  the  widow  of  D.  S.  Stimpson ;  and  Lewis  W.,  who  is  living  at 
the  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Knott  streets  in  Portland. 

In  the  public  schools  of  this  city  John  M.  Watts  pursued  his  education. 
Through  the  period  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  he  worked  at  times  upon  the 
home  farm  and  after  putting  aside  his  text-books  he  gave  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  home  place,  of  which  he  assumed  entire  charge 
after  his  father's  death.  He  continued  to  reside  thereon  until  1908,  when  he 
sold  the  property  and  removed  to  Portland  where  he  is  now  residing,  making 
his  home  at  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

Mr.  Watts  gives  his  political  support  to  the  republican  party  in  the  faith 
of  which  he  was  reared.  His  father  had  been  a  whig  and  as  the  son  neared! 
manhood  that  party  dissolved  and  the  republican  party  came  into  existence,  so 
that  he  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 


MARK  A.  MAYER. 


While  for  a  period  business  interests  caused  Mark  A.  Mayer  to  establish 
and  maintain  his  home  in  New  York  city,  his  interest  in  Portland  has  never 
abated  and  once  or  twice  each  year,  after  leaving  here,  he  visited  the  city,  to 
which  he  has  recently  returned  to  make  it  his  permanent  place  of  residence. 
A  member  of  the  Mayer  family  of  Portland  needs  no  introduction  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  volimie.  From  pioneer  times  the  name  has  been  a  sjmonym  of 
business  activity,  enterprise  and  success,  and  the  record  of  Mark  A.  Mayer,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Company,  reflects  further  credit 
upon  an  untarnished  family  record.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  firm  since 
its  organization  in  1875.  His  father,  Jacob  Mayer,  of  whom  a  more  extended 
mention  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  established  this  business  in 
Portland  in  1857,  following  his  removal  here  from  San  Francisco,  California. 
His  initial  effort  was  made  in  the  field  of  the  retail  dry-goods  business,  con- 
ducting his  store  under  the  name  of  the  City  of  Paris.  In  i86j  he  extended  the 
scope  of  his  labors  to  include  the  wholesale  dry-goods  trade,  and  from  this 
small  beginning  the  business  has  developed  until  the  great  house  of  Fleischner, 
Mayer  &  Company  is  today  the  most  extensive  wholesale  enterprise  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 

Mr.  Mayer,  whose  name  introduces  this  review,  is  a  native  of  Portland,  his 
birth  having  here  occurred  October  5,  1858,  his  parents  being  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Auerbach)  Mayer.  He  spent  his  youthful  days  in  this  city  and  attended  the 
local  schools,  and  after  completing  the  work  of  the  grammar  grades  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  high  school.  When  his  course  was  finished  he  entered  his  father's 
employ  as  a  clerk  and  bent  his  energies  to  the  mastery  of  business  principles. 
Two  years  later  he  went  upon  the  road  as  traveling  salesman,  and  in  1880  he 
was  sent  to  New  York  city  as  assistant  buyer  for  the  firm  of  Fleischner,  Mayer 
&  Company.  For  several  years  he  visited  the  eastern  metropolis  twice  a  year 
in  the  interests  of  the  house,  remaining  there  three  months  each  time.  In  1891, 
upon  the  death  of  Alexander  Schlussel,  who  was  one  of  the  original  partners  in 
the  firm  of  Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Company  and  who  for  several  years  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  firm,  Mark  A.  Mayer  was  sent  to  New 
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York  and  continued  to  make  his  home  in  that  city  until  the  sununer  of  1910. 
On  removing  to  the  east  he  assumed  the  management  of  the  New  York  office 
of  Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Company  of  Portland  but  would  usually  find  time,  how- 
ever, to  visit  Portland  at  least  (Mice  or  twice  a  year  and  has  recently  decided  to 
again  make  his  permanent  abode  here,  for  he  has  a  strong  attachment  for  the 
city  of  his  nativity.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  house  of  Fleischner,  Mayer 
&  Company  as  clerk,  traveling  salesman,  assistant  buyer,  buyer,  manager  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  business  and  as  partner  since  its  organization  in  1875, 
and  his  labors  have  constituted  no  unimportant  element  in  the  growth  of  this 
magnificent  enterprise.  His  admission  to  partnership  occurred  cm  the  ist  of 
January,  1887. 

Mr.  Mayer  is  a  member  of  Munn  Lodge,  No.  190,  A.  F.  &  Al  M.,  of  New 
York.  He  has  many  friends  in  Portland,  where  his  boyhood  and  early  man- 
hood were  passed,  and  his  qualities  are  such  as  will  extend  the  circle  after  his 
permanent  return  to  this  city.  His  worth  in  the  business  world  has  long  since 
been  demonstrated  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  prove  a  cooperant  factor 
in  the  public  life  of  the  community  here. 


ROZEL  MILLAGE  WILBUR. 

Rozel  Millage  Wilbur,  who  at  his  death  left  behind  him  an  extensive  circle 
of  friends,  was  born  in  Shadiac,  New  Brunswick,  November  12,  1841,  a  son  of 
Lemuel  and  Amanda  (Millage)  Wilbur,  both  of  whom  were  of  English  descent. 
He  acquired  his  education  in  his  native  country,  being  instructed  for  a  time  l^ 
a  tutor,  while  later  he  attended  an  academy.  After  his  school  days  were  over 
he  became  an  expert  bookkeeper.  He  left  home  when  about  nineteen  years  of 
age  and  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  remained  for  about  a  year.  He  then 
removed  to  Sacramento  and  kept  books  for  different  wholesale  commission 
houses  both  in  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco.  He  remained  in  the  latter  city 
for  several  years,  keeping  books  for  different  firms,  his  ability  in  that  direc- 
tion obtaining  for  him  lucrative  positions  and  making  him  well  known  among 
business  men  on  the  coast. 

About  1870  Mr.  Wilbur  arrived  in  Portland,  where  he  became  connected 
with  Ben  HoUaday  in  railroad  building.  He  at  first  went  out  with  the  survey- 
ing party  as  the  office  was  not  open  at  that  time  but  became  bookkeeper  after  it 
was  opened,  his  ability  as  an  expert  accountant  making  his  service  of  particu- 
lar value  to  Mr.  Holladay,  in  whose  employ  he  remained  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  afterward  engaged  in  opening  and  auditing  books  for  a  considerable  period 
and  in  this  connection  represented  a  number  of  the  leading  business  houses  and 
firms  of  the  city,  but  at  length  his  health  failed  and  he  was  advised  by  his  phy- 
sician to  give  up  office  work  as  the  clo^e  confinement  seemed  detrimental  to 
him.  He  then  took  up  outside  work  and  about  fifteen  years  prior  to  his  death 
turned  his  attenticm  to  the  real-estate  business  and  became  one  of  the  best  posted 
men  in  the  county  on  property  values  and  the  possibilities  of  purchase  and  sale. 
He  was  himself  the  owner  of  considerable  realty  when  he  died  and  had  platted 
some  land  on  the  peninsula,  which  he  called  Wilburton.  He  continued  in  the 
real-estate  business  until  his  death  and  became  well  known  as  an  operator  in 
that  field. 

Mr.  Wilbur  married  Miss  Frances  M.  Cox,  a  daughter  of  David  and  Frances 
(Legg)  Cox,  of  Sacramento,  California.  She  was  tern  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  during  her  infancy  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  California  and  has  since 
lived  upon  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Wilbur  occurred  November  2,  1910,  after  a  brief  illness. 
He  and  his  wife  were  then  living  at  the  Hobart-Curtis.  During  the  thirty  years 
of  his  residence  here  Mr.  Wilbur  had  become  widely  known  and  had  firmly  es- 
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tablished  himself  in  the  regard  of  social  acquaintances  and  business  associates, 
who  recognized  his  sterling  worth  and  entertained  for  him  the  highest  respect. 
He  joined  the  First  Presbyterian  church  during  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  A.  L. 
Lindsley  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  faithful  attendant  and  contribu- 
tor to  all  church  work.  In  politics  he  was  a  republican  but  never  cared  for  the 
honors  or  emoluments  of  public  office.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Commercial 
Qub  and  also  of  the  Realty  Board  and  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs. 


JOHN  GORDON  BAKER. 

The  life  record  of  John  Gordon  Baker,  if  told  in  detail,  would  present  an 
authentic  picture  of  pioneer  life  and  conditions  in  Oregon,  for  coming  to  the 
northwest  in  1843  he  established  his  home  here  far  from  civilization  and  de- 
pended upon  his  own  resources  for  all  the  necessities  of  life.  He  marched  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  columns  which  have  led  the  way  to  the  substantial  de- 
velopment, progress  and  upbuilding  of  this  favored  section  and  therefore  well 
deserves  mention  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Baker  was  bom  in  Madisonville,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky,  August 
17,  1818,  a  son  of  James  and  Sarah  Baker,  who  were  southern  people.  The 
father  was  bom  in  England  and  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  brothers, 
Caleb  and  Elijah.  They  settled  in  Virginia  and  all  served  as  soldiers  of  the 
Patriot  army  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  James  Baker,  who  was  only  fourteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment^  rps^  to  the  rank  of  an  officer.  He 
was  under  the  command  of  Major  Downier,  who  married  Mr.  Baker's  daughter. 
After  the  war  he  removed  to  Kentucky  and  both  he  and  his  wife  died  in  the 
south,  where  they  owned  a  plantation  and  kept  slaves. 

John  G.  Baker,  the  youngest  of  their  iaJfnily  of  fourteen  children  was  reared 
and  educated  in  his  native  city  and  oh  leaving- Kentucky  removed  to  Dade  county, 
Missouri,  where  he  took  up  a  claim  and  made  his  home  for  about  four  years. 
During  that  time  he  served  as  sheriff  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Baker  was  married  in  Dade  county,  October  9,  1839,  to  Miss  Catherine 
Elevens,  who  is  still  living  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  her  birth 
having  occurred  in  Dade  county,  Missouri,  near  Lexington,  June  i,  1823.  Her 
father  was  David  Blevens  who  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  was  a  member 
of  an  old  family  of  that  city.  On  leaving  the  Emerald  isle  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  the  new  world  and  settled  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he  owned 
a  large  nimiber  of  slaves.  He  married  Elizabeth  Hudson,  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
and  a  daughter  of  William  Hudson,  who  was  bora  in  England,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents  when  but  six  years  of  age,  the  family  home  be- 
ing established  on  the  Hudson  river.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  the  family. 
William  Hudson  married  Julia  Catron,  who  was  of  German  descent  and  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Catron  of  Tennessee.  It  was  his  granddaughter,  Catherine 
Blevens  who  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Baker.  She  had  lived  in  Dade  county,  Mis- 
souri, all  her  life  until  she  started  across  the  plains  with  her  husband  in  1843. 
Her  father  was  the  owner  of  many  slaves  in  Missouri,  so  that  Mrs.  Baker  had 
no  occasion  to  perform  any  of  the  household  duties  or  labors  that  devolved  upon 
her  as  a  part  of  her  pioneer  experience  in  Oregon.  Her  parents  were  married 
in  Lexington,  Missouri,  in  1822  and  her  father  died  in  Tennessee  in  1824.  His 
wife  suvived  him  for  some  years  and  died  in  Missouri  in  1845.  Both  are  buried 
on  the  old  Hudson  homestead  in  the  latter  state. 

As  previously  stated,  Mr.  Baker  started  across  the  plains  on  the  ist  of  May, 
1843,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two  children,  Henry  and  James  Baker,  ar- 
riving at  Vancouver  on  the  9th  of  November,  after  six  months  and  nine  days 
upon  the  way.  There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  wagons  in  the  train  when 
they  started,  drawn  by  oxen  and  a  lot  of  loose  cattle.    The  party  proceeded  to 
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Snake  river.  There  Mr.  Baker  turned  back  to  get  some  cattle  which  the  boys 
had  left  when  they  became  tired  of  driving  them.  While  on  that  quest  he  met 
the  Fremont  party  who  had  picked  up  the  cattle,  and  Mr.  Baker  thus  returned 
to  camp  with  them.  The  party  with  which  he  had  traveled,  on  seeing  him  ap- 
proach, thought  a  band  of  Indians  were  coming  and  were  preparing  for  a  fight, 
the  women  molding  bullets.  The  party  met  Dr.  Whitman  on  Snake  river,  and 
he  accompanied  them  through  to  The  Dalles.  Mr.  Baker  was  taken  ill  there 
and  was  brought  to  Fort  Vancouver  and  placed  in  the  hospital,  where  he  was 
forced  to  remain  for  three  months.  This  made  it  very  hard  for  his  young  wife 
upon  whom  devolved  the  care  of  their  two  small  children.  When  able  to  leave 
the  hospital,  Mr.  Baker  went  to  Linnton  near  Portland,  and  after  a  month  pro- 
ceeded to  Yamhill  County,  where  he  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres.  Mrs.  Baker  was  the  first  white  woman  between  North  and  South 
Yamhill.  She  was  compelled  to  spend  much  time  alone  when  her  husband  was 
working,  and  she  saw  many  Indians.  One  day  when  she  was  alone  with  her. 
two  children,  she  saw  some  of  the  red  men  coming.  They  wanted  scmiething  to 
cat,  but  she  did  not  give  them  anything.  The  next  day  more  came  and  wanted 
her  gun.  She  fired  the  gun,  however,  and  that  frightened  them.  She  then  told 
them  to  leave  or  the  "Boston  man"  would  ccmie  and  kill  them,  and  they  departed, 
leaving  her  unmolested. 

Mr.  Baker  settled  on  his  claim  March  24,  1844,  and  built  a  log  house,  the 
family  living  in  a  tent  for  three  weeks  or  until  the  cabin  could  be  finished.  The 
present  generation  cannot  realize  what  were  the  conditions  of  pioneer  times  nor 
how  much  suffering  and  hardships  the  early  settlers  endured.  They  were  far 
from  supplies  and  money  scarce,  and  on  one  occasion  when  Mr.  BaJcer  needed 
a  new  shirt  his  wife  used  her  new  tablecloth  to  make  him  one.  She  was  herself 
compelled  to  go  without  shoes  one  winter,  and  all  the  early  settlers  had  to  de- 
pend upon  wild  game  and  the  things  they  raised  to  supply  the  table  in  those  early 
days,  but  as  the  years  advanced  the  labors  of  Mr.  Baker  brought  about  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  his  place,  which,  in  course  of  time,  became  val- 
uable property.  Mr.  Baker  served  as  the  first  sheriff  of  Yamhill  County  and 
was  quite  prominent.  He  had  the  first  race  horses  in  Oregon  that  took  a  prize 
at  the  state  fair,  and  he  always  engaged  in  raising  fine  cattle.  They  were  very 
wild  and  at  times  would  get  into  the  grain  which  had  no  fence  around  it.  Mrs. 
Baker  then  had  to  go  out  and  make  the  cattle  mad,  so  that  they  would  run  after 
her  and  she  would  then  run  into  the  house.  This  took  them  away  from  tfie 
grain.  Mr.  Baker,  while  serving  as  the  first  sheriff  of  his  county,  arrested  a 
man  before  there  was  any  jail,  so  he  was  staked  out  and  left  in  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Baker. 

As  the  years  passed,  Mr.  Baker  purchased  other  land  from  time  to  time  and 
made  some  money  in  tfiis  way.  He  became  widely  known  as  a  raiser  of  fine 
stock,  and  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  first  state  fair.  As  the  years 
passed,  he  prospered  in  his  undertaking  and  was,  therefore,  the  possessor  of  a 
handsome  competence  when,  on  the  45i  of  March,  1887,  he  passed  away,  his 
remains  being  interred  in  the  Masonic  cemetery  at  McMinnville.  Mrs.  Baker 
now  makes  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Boyd,  at  589  Williams  ave- 
nue, Portland. 

•  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  were  bom  seven  children:  Henry  C,  who  was 
bom  April  17,  1841,  and  died  April  21,  1883,  was  married  December  7,  1876, 
to  Miss  Mary  E.  Garrison,  now  deceased,  and  they  had  one  daughter,  Lela  May, 
now  the  wife  of  Walter  Miller  and  the  mother  of  two  children,  Thelma  L.  and 
Verl  L.  James,  bom  April  18,  1843,  died  January  21,  1864.  William  D.,  bora 
in  Or^:on,  June  21,  1845,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Medical  College 
and  the  Bellevue  Medical  College  of  New  York.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army 
for  several  years  with  the  rank  of  major  and  died  June  23,  1898.     Sarah  E., 

born  April  28,  1847,  died  April  29,  1865.     Morgan,  bom  July  3,  1849,  was  a 
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graduate  of  the  Albany  Law  College,  and  died  May  20,  1910.  He  married  Ann 
E.  Hunter,  and  they  had  three  children,  John  G.  and  Bessie  H.  and  Essie  H., 
twins.  Granville  L.,  of  McMinnville,  bom  May  24,  1851,  wedded  Mary  Ann 
Martin.  Mary  Ann,  bom  Febmary  28,  1854,  was  married  October  25,  1875,  to. 
Dr.  Wellington  H.  Boyd  and  they  have  two  children,  Kathleen  G.  and  Margaret 
W.,  both  at  home.  Dr.  Boyd  was  bom  in  Scotland,  July  i,  1843,  ^^^  ^^^mae  to 
Oregon  from  New  York  in  1873.  He  was  educated  in  Scotland,  and  is  now  a 
successful  practicing  physician  in  Portland. 

Such  is  the  history  of  one  of  the  old  pioneer  families  of  the  state  who  came 
to  the  northwest  when  the  land  was  rich  in  all  natural  resources,  in  minerals, 
in  agricultural  and  commercial  possibilities,  and  awaited  the  demands  of  men 
to  yield  up  its  treasures,  but  the  mountain  heights  were  hard  to  cjimb,  the  forest 
difficult  to  penetrate,  and  to  subdue  the  region  and  convert  it  into  the  purposes 
of  civilization  required  personal  bravery  and  strenuous  effort,  so  that  fiie  pres- 
ent generation  owes  to  the  pioneers  an  unbounded  debt  of  gratitude  for  what 
they  accomplished. 


ROBERT  UHLMAN. 


Robert  Uhlman,  dredge  superintendent  for  the  North  Pacific  Lumber  Com- 
pany at  Portland,  was  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  30,  1857,  ^  son  of 
Charles  Julius  and  Wilhelmina  Uhlman,  who  were  of  German  birth.  The  father 
was  an  architect  and  engineer  and  was  a  prominent  representative  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  capital  city.  He  built  the  east  wing  of  the  patent  office  in  Wash- 
ington and  he  also  laid  out  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1865,  he  was  serving  as  surveyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  President  Lincoln  and  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view was  named  in  honor  of  the  President's  son  Robert. 

Robert  Uhlman  was  only  eight  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
and  when  a  lad  of  thirteen  years  came  with  his  mother  to  Portland  in  1870.  He 
remained  at  home  with  her  until  1874  and  then  started  out  in  life  on  his  own  ac- 
count He  acquired  his  education  in  Washington  and  in  the  Portland  public 
schools  and  also  spent  one  year  in  the  State  University  of  Oregon,  having  re- 
ceived one  of  the  eleven  free  scholarships  that  were  given  by  Multnomah  county 
on  competitive  examination  for  the  first  year's  course  in  the  university.  After 
completing  his  education  he  began  leaming  the  machinist's  trade  with  William 
Druck,  who  conducted  a  machine  shop  in  Portland  in  the  early  days.  In  1880, 
however,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  milk  business,  in  which  he  continued  for 
five  years.  In  1885  ^tnd  1886  he  lived  upon  a  homestead  in  Nehalem  valley,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Portland  and  was  engineer  for  the  North  Pacific  Lumber 
Company  for  three  years  or  until  1890.  He  then  spent  eight  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  Inman-Poulsen  Lumber  Company  and  in  1898  entered  the  service  of  the 
WolflF  &  Zwicker  Iron  Works,  with  which  he  remained  for  two  years.  Return- 
ing to  the  North  Pacific  Lumber  Company,  he  was  employed  as  a  machinist  and 
engineer  until  1902.  He  afterward  spent  one  year  with  the  Booth-Kelley  Lum- 
ber Company  and  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  with  the  North  Pacific  Lum- 
ber Company  as  superintendent  of  their  dredges.  In  this  connection  he  keeps 
the  water  front  of  the  lumber  company  dredged  and  at  the  present  time  is  dredg- 
ing a  trench  on  the  bottom  of  the  Willamette  river  in  order  to  lay  the  new  pipe 
line  that  brings  the  water  for  the  city  from  Bull  Run  near  Mount  Hood.  His 
ability  in  the  field  of  business  has  constantly  developed  and  his  success  in  dif- 
ficult engineering  feats  is  indicated  by  the  important  work  which  he  is  now  do- 
ing. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1880,  Mr.  Uhlman  was  married  to  Miss  Inez  Reddick, 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Parthenia  Reddick,  natives  of  Missouri  and  of  Ar- 
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kansas  respectively.  Her  parents  were  married  in  the  latter  state  December  22, 
1848,  and  came  to  Oregon  in  1853.  They  made  their  way  across  the  plains  from 
Arkansas  to  Oregon  with  ox  teams,  it  requiring  six  months  to  complete  the  trip, 
Mrs.  Reddick  walking  most  of  the  way.  They  lost  nearly  everything  they  had 
because  of  the  thieving  propensities  of  the  Indians.  At  length  they  reached 
Howell  Prairie  and  remained  there  during  the  winter,  arriving  in  Portland  in 
the  following  spring.  The  father  purchased  a  place  on  First  and  Morrison 
streets,  where  the  Occidental  Hotel  now  stands,  and  afterward  lived  at  Seaside 
at  what  is  known  as  the  Holliday  place.  Subsequently  he  took  up  a  homestead 
on  Beaver  Creek,  where  he  was  located  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  widow 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five  years,  passing  away  in  1905.  In  the 
family  were  eight  children:  John  M. ;  Martha  A.,  the  wife  of  R.  B.  Collins; 
Emma,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Powers;  Thomas,  deceased;  Inez,  now  Mrs.  Uhlman; 
Rhoda  and  William,  who  have  passed  away ;  and  George  R.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Uhlman  have  been  bom  three  children:  Wilhelmina;  Robert;  and  Rhoda,  the 
wife  of  C.  C.  Crow. 

Mrs.  Uhlman  is  a  member  of  the  Mizpah  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  Uhlman 
belongs  to  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men. Depending  upon  his  own  resources  from  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  the 
-force  of  his  character,  as  manifest  in  indefatigable  industry,  has  constituted  the 
source  of  whatever  success  he  has  enjoyed. 


'  *^  •    ■'    '   '      .'  !  ■  "-^    ■' 

^    JOSEPH  BAILEY. 

The  hour  glass  has  marked  off  forly-one  years  since  Joseph  Bailey  was  called 
to  his  final  rest,  but  helisyat-r^membel^ed  by  many  of  the  old  pioneers  and  early 
settlers  of  Portland  and  he  was  ntunbered  among  those  who  laid  broad  and  deep 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  present  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  city  has 
been  built.  His  youthful  days  were  also  spent  amid  pioneer  environment  for  he 
was  bom  in  Iowa,  January  2,  1831,  when  tfiat  state  still  formed  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin  and  was  largely  an  unsettled  and  undeveloped  region,  the 
Indians  far  outntunbering  the  white  residents  within  its  borders.  His  parents 
were  James  and  Margaret  Bailey,  the  father  a  farmer  by  occupation  who  sold 
his  interests  in  Iowa  and  came  to  Or^;on  in  1853,  his  death  occurring  in  Port- 
land. 

Joseph  Bailey  pursued  his  education  in  the  primitive  schools  of  Iowa  and 
followed  farming  in  his  early  manhood.  In  1853,  however,  when  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  made  the  long  and  arduous  journey  across  the  plains  with  ox 
teams  to  the  northwest,  and  when  he  reached  this  section  of  the  country  se- 
cured work  in  a  sawmill  at  Long  Beach.  He  invested  what  money  he  had  in 
that  enterprise  and  lost  it  all.  Later  he  became  one  of  the  first  stockholders  of 
the  Oregon  Steamship  &  Navigation  Company  and  had  charge  of  a  number  of 
men  hauling  timber  to  build  the  railroad.  He  acted  as  superintendent  of  the 
building  and  under  his  direction  was  constructed  a  part  of  the  first  railroad  in 
Oregon.  He  was  connected  with  this  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death  but  s(4d 
his  interests  a  short  time  before  his  demise  for  thirty-one  thousand  dollars. 

At  the  Cascades,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1864,  Mr.  Bailey  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Barbara  A.  Clary,  a  daughter  of  John  W.  and  Sarah  (Tate) 
Stephenson.  Her  father  was  bom  in  Kent  county,  England,  and  acuired  a  good 
education  at  a  London  college.  He  came  to  America  about  1830,  being  at  that 
time  twenty-six  years  of  age,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  1804.  Settling  in 
Illinois,  he  bought  a  farm  in  Edwards  county  and  was  there  married  and  made 
his  home  until  1853,  when  he  started  over  the  plains  with  his  family,  consisting 
of  his  wife  and  six  children.  They  left  Illinois  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  reached 
Oregon  on  the  8th  of  October,  having  the  usual  experiences  of  those  who  day 
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by  day  wended  their  weary  way  over  prairie  and  plain,  forded  rivers  and  crossed 
mountains,  until  the  valleys  of  the  G>lumbia  and  Willamette  were  reached.  He 
tock  up  his  abode  near  Cape  Horn,  where  he  secured  a  homestead,  there  re- 
maining until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1871.  His  wife,  who  was  bom  in 
Northiunberland,  England,  in  1812,  survived  him  until  1889.  In  their  family 
were  six  children:  John  W.,  of  Cape  Horn;  Mrs.  Barbara  Bailey,  of  this  re- 
view; Mrs.  Rebecca  Wells,  a  widow  living  in  Portland;  George,  deceased;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Chase,  of  Oregon  City ;  and  Jane,  the  wife  of  Arthur  Miller,  of  Sellwood. 

Mrs.  Bailey  became  the  mother  of  ten  children.  She  was  married  twice  and 
unto  her  and  Mr.  Bailey  were  bom  four  children:  Etta,  the  deceased  wife  of 
John  Kahaley;  Grant,  who  is  connected  with  the  railroad  department  of  the 
Or^on  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  which  his  father  helped  to  build,  and 
who  married  Mrs.  Putnam;  Ida  M.,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Gamble,  of  Portland, 
by  whom  she  has  three  children,  Helen,  Lucy  and  Margaret;  and  Frederick,  of 
Vancouver,  who  is  county  surveyor  of  Qarke  county,  Washington,  and  mar- 
ried Dora  Aliskey,  by  whom  he  has  one  daughter,  Barbara.  Mrs.  Bailey's  first 
husband  was  Captain  J.  B.  Clary,  who  was  born  in  the  south,  March  9,  1824, 
and  came  to  Oregon  in  1852.  He  was  a  steamboat  man  and  died  March  12, 
1862,  his  remains  being  interred  at  Vancouver.  They  were  the  parents  of  six 
children.  One  daughter,  Mrs.  Olive  Swaflford,  of  Washington,  has  six  chil- 
dren, William,  Frederick,  Mary,  Eva,  Ida  and  Helen.  Lola  M.  is  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Harry  Lane,  a  former  mayor  of  Portland,  and  has  two  daughters,  Ida  and 
Harriett.  Katie  is  the  wife  of  Captain  Loomis  and  the  mother  of  five  children, 
Lola,  Eva,  Rose,  Sadie  and  Royal.  Of  these.  Eva. is  the  wife  of  George  Hayner 
and  they  have  one  daughter,  Flavill„  who  b  a  great  grandchild  of  Mrs.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  well  known  to  all  the  pioneef  settlers  of  Portland.  He  was 
a  strong  republican  in  politics,  giving  active  support  to  the  party  until  his  de- 
mise. His  position  was  never  an  equivocal  one.  He  stood  loyally  in  support  of 
the  principles  in  which  he  believed  and  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  many  sterling 
traits  of  character.  Mrs.  Bailey  has  lived  at  the  comer  of  East  Tenth  and  Al- 
der streets  for  over  forty  years.  Her  home  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  that 
k)cality  and  for  fifty-seven  years  she  has  lived  in  Portland  and  vicinity,  the  his- 
tory of  which  is  therefore  largely  familiar  to  her. 


JAMES  M.  P.  CHALMERS,  M.  D. 

The  medical  profession  of  Vancouver  finds  a  worthy  representative  in  Dr. 
James  M.  P.  Chalmers,  and  his  abilities  have  also  brought  him  prominence  in 
other  connections,  particularly  in  the  political  field.  He  was  bom  in  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  a  son  of  William  and  Catherine  (Metcalfe)  Chalmers,  who  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1871,  at  which  time  their  son  James  was  but  a  young  lad 
of  five  years.  They  located  at  Tualitin  Plains,  Washington  county,  Oregon, 
where  the  father  purchased  a  donation  land  claim  of  Ben  Comelius  and  b^^ 
the  development  of  a  farm. 

It  was  upon  that  place  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was  reared,  his  experiences  there 
being  such  as  usually  fall  to  the  lad  who  spends  his  boyhood  amid  an  agricul- 
tural environment.  His  educational  advantages,  however,  were  not  restricted 
to  the  common  schools.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  Portland  and  attended  the 
Portland  high  school.  He  afterward  took  a  course  in  Armstrong's  Business 
College  of  that  city  but  thinking  to  enter  upon  a  professional  career  went  to 
the  east  in  1885  and  matriculated  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  of  New 
York  city,  which  he  attended  for  three  years,  being  there  graduated  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1888.  Thus  qualified  by  thorough  training  in  one  of  the  best  col- 
leges of  the  country  he  added  to  his  theoretical  knowledge  the  benefits  of  broad 
practical  experience  by  eighteen  months*  service  as  interne  in  Bellevue  Hos- 
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pital.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  returned  to  the  northwest,  opening 
an  office  in  Portland,  where  he  continued  in  practice  for  three  years.  He  af- 
terward removed  to  Qarke  county,  Washington,  settling  at  Vancouver,  where 
he  has  since  given  his  time  and  energies  to  the  demands  which  are  made  upon 
him  for  professional  service.  His  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  attended 
with  success,  for  his  knowledge  is  comprehensive  and  his  judgment  seldom  at 
fault.  He  has  a  large  surgical  practice  as  well  as  in  the  general  work  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  comprehensive  kiiowledge  of  anatomy,  a  steady  hand  and  un- 
shaken nerve  are  elements  in  the  excellent  surgical  work  that  he  has  done.  For 
two  terms  he  served  as  city  physician  and  in  1901  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  state  board  of  medical  examiners  by  Governor  Rogers,  filling  that  posi- 
tion for  three  years.  At  the  present  time,  in  1910,  he  is  attending  the  New 
York  Post  Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital.  Aside  from  professional 
lines  Dr.  Chalmers  has  been  called  to  public  office,  having  in  1900  been  elected 
representative  to  the  state  legislature,  where  he  served  during  the  session  of 
1901  and  1902. 

In  1906  Dr.  Chalmers  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Edna  W.  Harsh,  of 
Qeveland,  Ohio.  He  has  one  daughter  by  a  former  marriage,  Louise.  His 
fraternal  relations  are  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Masons  and  he  belongs  to  the  Commercial  Qub 
of  Vancouver.  He  manifests  a  public-spirited  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  general  welfare  and  the  spirit  of  progress  actuates  him  in  all  his  public  serv- 
ice as  it  does  in  his  professional  career. 


JAMES  LOTAN. 


The  life  history  of  James  Lotan  is  in  many  respects  remarkable  inasmuch 
as  his  native  and  acquired  ability  brought  him  forward  from  the  humble  po- 
sition of  apprentice  in  a  machine  shop  to  the  presidency  of  the  Willamette  Iron 
Works,  in  which  connection  he  continued  until,  satisfied  with  the  success  that 
had  crowned  his  efforts,  he  retired  to  private  life  that  he  might  have  opportun- 
ity for  those  interests  and  activities  which  lead  to  larger  intellectual  enio3mient 
He  is,  therefore,  living  retired,  his  home  being  at  No.  145  Fourteenth  street 
He  was  bom  in  Patterson,  New  Jersey,  April  8,  1843.  His  father,  John  Lo^m, 
was  a  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  in  1839  with  his  wife 
and  two  children,  settling  in  Patterson,  where  he  died  in  1861.  His  wife  passed 
away  in  1876. 

After  acquiring  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town 
James  Lotan  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  in  the  machine  shop  of  his  uncle 
and  there  learned  the  trade,  going  subsequently  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  where 
he  worked  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.  He  then  returned  to  the  north 
and  in  May,  1861,  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Ninth  New  York  Volunteer  Infan- 
try, a  regiment  known  as  Hawkins'  Zouaves,  being  commanded  by  Colonel 
Rush  C.  Hawkins.  They  were  stationed  first  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  later  at 
Newport  News.  A¥ter  anticipating  in  the  fight  at  Great  Bethel  they  left  New- 
port News  with  General  Butler's  expedition  and  at  Fort  Hatteras  joined  Gen- 
eral Bumsides'  command,  with  which  they  served  until  after  sustaining  heavy 
losses  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  They  were  then  ordered  back  to  New- 
port News,  where  Mr.  Lotan  remained  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  en- 
listment, beincf  mustered  out  in  June,  186'^. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Washington  and  worked  at  his  trade  in 
the  navy  yard  until  May,  1864,  when  he  sailed  from  New  York  by  way  of  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  with  San  Francisco  as  his  destination.  He  reached  the 
Golden  Gate  after  thirtv-nine  days  and  worked  at  his  trade  in  San  Francisco 
and  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  for  a  few  months,  coming  thence  to  Portland 
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in  April,  1865.  For  two  years  he  was  employed  as  a  journeyman  in  the  Or^on 
Iron  Works,  and  was  then  made  foreman,  continuing  in  the  position  for  five 
years.  In  1872  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Willamette  Iron  Works,  es- 
tablished in  1865  by  R.  R.  Thompson,  John  Watson  and  Peter  Taylor,  who 
conducted  the  business  until  1872.  Mr.  Lotan  entered  their  employ  in  1870 
and  began  to  buy  stock  in  the  company  in  1872.  A  few  years  later,  in  1880, 
he  was  half  owner,  his  partner  being  M.  W.  Henderson.  Mr.  Lotan  then  be- 
came president  and  manager  and  continued  as  the  active  executive  head  of  the 
business  until  about  1900,  when  he  retired  although  still  financially  interested. 
Under  his  guidance  and  control  the  business  became  the  largest  of  the  kind  in 
the  northwest,  operating  an  extensive  plant  in  Portland  and  another  at  Dallas, 
both  under  the  immediate  control  of  Mr.  Lotan.  He  familiarized  himself  with 
eveiy  department  of  the  business  and  sought  to  obtain  maximum  results  at  a 
minimtmi  expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  material — which  is  the  source  of  all 
business  success.  His  early  practical  training  in  the  shops  constituted  an  ele- 
ment in  his  successful  management  while  his  broadening  experience  developed 
powers  of  organization  and  administrative  direction. 

Mr.  Lotan  has  also  been  a  factor  in  public  interests  of  Portland,  whereby 
the  city  has  been  directly  benefited.  He  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Boutwell 
as  state  local  inspector  of  vessels  and  served  for  seven  years.  During  this 
period  the  number  of  steamboats  in  his  district  was  increased  irom  seventy-one 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy-one.  Soon  after  coming  to  Portland  he  joined  the 
Washington  Guards,  the  leading  military  organization  of  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  was  elected  second  officer.  When  the  Washington  and  the  Em- 
mett  Guards  were  formed  into  a  battalion  he  was  made  commander  with  the 
rank  of  major.  He  served  for  fifteen  years  on  the  old  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment, then  assisted  in  organizing  the  present  paid  fire  department  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Chapman  as  one  of  the  fire  commanders  of  the  city.  Until 
recent  years  he  took  an  active  part  in  republican  politics,  was  repeatemy  chair- 
man of  the  republican  county  central  committee  and  once  was  chairman  of  the 
republican  state  central  committee. 

In  1868  Mr.  Lotan  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Carroll,  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  they  have  one  son,  William  S.  Lotan.  Mr.  Lotan  has  taken  all 
the  degrees  of  the  Odd  Fellows  society  and  its  different  branches,  and  has  a 
keen  appreciation  for  the  social  amenities  of  life,  highly  regarding  true  friend- 
ship and  appreciative  at  all  times  of  genuine  worth  on  the  part  of  his  fellow- 
men. 


ENOS  SWAN. 


£nos  Swan,  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business  in  Portland,  is  a  veteran  not 
only  of  the  Civil  war  but  has  also  been  a  participant  in  the  Indian  wars  of 
the  northwest.  He  was  bom  in  Stark  county,  Ohio,  September  17,  1837,  of  the" 
marriage  of  Nicholas  Swan  and  Mary  Ann  Gillispie.  The  father  was  a  native 
of  Maryland  and  the  mother  of  Virginia  and  they  became  pioneer  residents  of 
Ohio.  The  family  record  is  one  notable  because  of  the  active  service  rendered 
by  different  representatives  of  the  name  to  the  country  when  war  was  in  prog- 
ress. The  grandfather,  Henry  Swan,  enlisted  from  Maryland  for  service  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  while  Nicholas  Swan  was  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  181 2. 
In  addition  to  our  subject  two  of  his  brothers  defended  the  Union  cause  during 
the  dark  days  of  civil  strife,  Edward  being  a  member  of  Company  E  of  the 
Tenth  Missouri  Cavalry,  while  Lilbum  served  in  Company  F,  One  Hundred 
and  Fourth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  died  of  wounds  just  after  reaching 
home. 

Enos  Swan  acquired  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Ohio  but  he  had  com- 
paratively few  privileges  in  his  youth,  educational  or  otherwise.    He  was  only 
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ten  years  of  age  when  his  father  died  and  was  forced  to  take  his  place  behind 
the  plow  and  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  He  continued  at  home  until 
twenty  years  of  age  and  then  started  out  in  life  independently.  His  first  mili- 
tary experience  came  in  1861,  when  he  served  as  a  volunteer  at  Bloomfield, 
Iowa,  during  the  Missouri-Iowa  border  nifhan  war.  Following  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  from  Davis  county,  Iowa,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1862,  to  serve  for  three  years  and  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  on  the  23d  of  September  as  corporal  of  Company  F,  Thir- 
tieth Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  onnmand  of  Captain  Henry  Mingee  and 
Colonel  W.  M.  G.  Torrence.  Thoroughly  drilled  and  disciplined,  the  r^- 
ment  left  Keokuk  for  Helena,  Ajrkansas,  and  several  weeks  later  took  part  in 
the  Vicksburg  campaign.  Assigned  to  the  Third  Brigade,  Steele's  Division, 
Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  it  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  attack  on  Arkansas  Post.  It  was  there  that  Enos  Swan  was 
wounded  by  a  gunshot  in  the  left  leg.  It  was  a  slight  flesh  wound  and  he  did 
not  leave  his  regiment.  Later  he  was  taken  ill  and  was  sent  from  Milliken's 
Bend,  Louisiana,  to  his  home  at  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  where  he  was  under  treat- 
ment until  April  2T^  1863,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged  by  reason  of  a 
surgeon's  certificate  of  disability.  He  reenlisted  at  Milton,  Ohio,  February  i, 
18^,  to  serve  for  three  years  or  during  the  war  and  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  as  a  private  of  Company  F,  Nineteenth  R^^cnt  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Charles  F.  Manderson.  With  this  regiment 
Mr.  Swan  took  part  in  the  engagements  at  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  Jonesboro,  Love  joy  Station,  Franklin  and  Nashville,  remaining  with 
that  command  until  its  muster  out.  He  rendered  faithful  and  meritorious  serv- 
ice to  his  country  at  all  times  and  received  a  final  honorable  discharge  at  San 
Ajitonio,  Texas,  October  5,  1865,  by  reason  of  the  close  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Swan  had  been  married  in  Bloomfield,  E>avis  county,  Iowa,  in  1858, 
to  Miss  Mary  Jones  and  unto  them  were  bom  seven  children :  Viola,  the  wife 
of  Andrew  Dahlberg;  Grace,  the  wife  of  Richard  DeVoe;  Lawrence;  and  Ed- 
ward. One  son,  Elmer,  died  in  1904,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  and  two 
children  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Swan  was  first  married  after  his  removal  to  Iowa,  which  occurred  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  aijfe.  Following  the  war  he  went  to  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  spring  of  1870  and  then  left  for  Montana,  where  he  lived  for 
eleven  years.  In  1877-8  he  was  with  the  volunteer  scouts  from  National  Park, 
Upper  Yellowstone,  Montana,  under  General  O.  O.  Howard  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Nez  Perces  and  Bannock  Indians  and  hb  house  at  Chico,  Montana, 
was  used  as  a  fort  in  the  Indian  warfare. 

Mr.  Swan  left  Montana  in  1881  and  came  to  Portland.  The  following  year 
he  was  made  foreman  on  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and 
filled  that  position  for  two  years.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Portland  po- 
lice force  in  1885  and  1886  and  was  also  deputy  under  Sheriffs  Tom  Jordan 
and  G.  C.  Sears.  He  was  also  at  one  time  a  conductor  on  the  Portland  street 
railway  and  collected  the  first  nickel  that  was  taken  as  fare  after  the  road  was 
equipped  with  electric  power. 

Mr.  Swan  was  married  in  Portland,  in  April,  .1884,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Bow- 
man nee  Anderson,  who  by  her  former  marriage  had  three  children:  Lorin, 
Levi  and  Ezra  Bowman.  Mrs.  Swan's  brothers,  John,  Thomas,  Levi  and  James 
Anderson,  and  her  father,  William  Anderson,  all  served  as  soldiers  in  Missouri 
regiments.  The  first  Mrs.  Swan  had  two  brothers,  Jefferson  and  Henry  Jones, 
who  were  members  of  Company  G,  Second  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  the 

Civil  war. 

Mr.  Swan  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  his  wife 
of  the  Women's  Relief  Corps.  He  belones  to  Geoi^e  Wright  Post,  No.  i,  in 
which  he  has  filled  all  of  the  offices,  includine  that  of  commander.  He  has  been 
junior  vice  department  commander,  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  encampment 
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at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1909  and  served  as  national  aid-de-camp.  He  has  also 
served  as  department  aid-de-camp  of  the  department  of  Oregon.  His  wife  is 
an  active  and  honored  member  of  George  Wright  Corps,  No.  2,  W.  R.  C.,  in 
which  she  has  filled  all  the  offices,  including  that  of  president.  She  likewise 
holds  membership  with  the  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  and  was  president  of  her 
lodge  for  four  terms.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swan  are  widely  known  in  Port- 
land, where  they  have  long  resided,  and  they  have  many  friends  in  the  city  who 
entertain  for  them  warm  regard. 


CHARLES  STOUT. 


Charles  Stout,  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Johnson  &  Stout,  was  born  in 
Boise,  Idaho,  September  4,  187 1.  His  father,  James  Stout,  of  Scotch  and  Ger- 
man parentage,  is  now  ninety-one  years  of  age.  In  ante-bellum  days  he  became 
one  of  the  strong  advocates  of  the  abolition  cause  and  assisted  in  operating  the 
underground  railroad.  Because  of  this  he  was  arrested  on.  the  charge  of  as- 
sisting negroes  to  escape  and  a  trial  was  held  but,  as  the  evidence  was  insuf- 
ficient, he  was  acquitted.  He  married  Harriet  Chapin,  a  native  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  New  England  families. 

Reared  in  the  northwest,  when  his  home  district  was  still  a  frontier  settle- 
ment, Charles  Stout  early  became  familiar  with  all  of  the  features  of  ranch 
life  in  southern  Idaho.  His  father's  place  was  devoted  to  cattle  and  throughout 
much  of  his  youth  he  was  busily  employed  in  raising  and  caring  for  the  stock. 
But  his  tastes  led  him  to  seek  the  opportunities  offered  in  professional  life,  and 
determining  upon  the  practice  of  law  as  that  which  he  wished  to  follow,  he  be- 
gan reading  in  the  office  and  under  the  direction  of  W.  L.  Maginnis,  of  Ogden, 
Utah.  He  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1901  and  has  been  a  resident  of  Portland 
since  1905.  Throughout  this  period  he  has  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and 
is  now  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Johnson  &  Stout,  in  which  connection 
he  has  secured  a  good  clientage  that  has  brought  him  into  close  association  with 
much  important  litigation  brought  into  the  courts.  In  a  calling  where  advance- 
ment depends  entirely  upon  individual  merit  and  ability  he  has  made  continuous 
progress  and  the  court  records  which  chronicle  his  victories  indicate  the  strength 
and  logic  of  his  arguments,  his  forceful  pleading  and  his  careful  analysis  of  his 
cases. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1904,  Mr.  Stout  was  married  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  to  Miss  Florence  M.  Shiells,  a  daughter  of  F.  A.  and  Elizabeth  Shiells. 
Their  children  are  Charles  and  Josephine  Stout.  In  his  political  views  Mr. 
Stout  is  a  democrat  while  fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which  he  has  passed  through  all  of  the  chairs  of  the 
subordinate  lodge.  He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  is 
popular  with  his  fellow  members  of  those  organizations  who  recognize  in  his 
life  the  qualities  that  indicate  close  conformity  to  the  basic  principles  of  the 
crafts. 


JOHN  H.  WELLS. 


John  H.  Wells,  who  for  almost  a  decade  has  been  a  guard  on  the  steel 
bridge,  came  to  Oregon  thirty  years  ago.  He  is  a  native  of  Van  Wert  county, 
Ohio,  his  birth  having  there  occurred  April  25,  1844.  His  parents  were  Lyman 
and  Sarah  Wells,  whose  family  numbered  fourteen  children.  The  father  was 
a  farmer  by  occupation,  employing  that  pursuit  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his 
numerous  family.  The  mother,  who  was  born  in  the  year  181 2,  died  at  the  very 
advanced  age  of  ninety-five  years. 
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John  H.  Wells  remained  with  his  parents  in  Ohio  until  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  when  the  family  removed  to  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  and  there  remained  until 
about  1867.  In  that  year  they  took  up  their  abode  upon  a  farm  in  Dallas  county, 
Iowa,  not  far  from  Des  Moines.  John  H.  Wells  throughout  the  period  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth  worked  in  the  fields,  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm  and 
coming  to  a  clear  realization  of  the  value  of  industry  and  perseverance  as  force- 
ful factors  in  business  success.  In  1880  he  came  to  Or^;on  and  his  first  work 
in  this  state  was  carrying  the  mail  from  Dallas  to  Corvallis.  He  remained  in 
the  northwest  for  about  two  years  and  then  returned  to  Iowa,  where  he  spent 
the  succeeding  two  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  once  more  made 
his  way  westward  and  has  since  lived  in  Portland.  Here  he  secured  a  positi<» 
in  a  planing  mill  and  was  also  employed  on  a  ranch.  After  the  steel  bridge  was 
constructed  he  fired  the  engine  that  furnished  the  power  to  turn  it  He  likewise 
engaged  in  steamboating  for  a  number  of  years  and  for  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years  has  been  a  guard  on  the  steel  bridge,  in  which  connection  he  has  ever  been 
most  faithful. 

In  politics  Mr.  Wells  has  ever  been  a  republican,  always  supporting  the  men 
and  measures  of  the  party. 


JUDGE  ARTHUR  L.  FRAZER. 

Men  of  noble  character  and  high  purpose  pass  irom  earth  but  the  influence 
of  their  lives  remains  and  bears  fruit  in  the  lives  of  others.  Who  or  what  can 
measure  the  worth  of  Judge  Frazer  to  the  world?  How  many  children  has  he 
reclaimed  from  sin  and  crime  to  lives  of  usefulness  and  honor,  following 
Btowning's  injunction  to  "awake  the  little  seeds  of  good  asleep  throughout  the 
world."  His  humanity  and  philanthropy  took  practical  form  and  constituted  a 
tangible  asset  in  the  good  work  of  Portland.  His,  ripe  scholarship,  his  strong 
mentality,  his  unfailing  sympathy,  his  kindly  spirit,  and  his  genial  disposition 
made  him  as  well  the  friend  of  the  highest  and  the  most  cultured  as  the  waifs 
to  whom  his  heart  went  out  in  deeds  of  kind  assistance.  It  was  thus  that  Judge 
Frazer  left  a  notable  impress  upon  Portland,  causing  his  memory  to  be  revered 
and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  Though  his  career  was  cut  sh<Mt  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  forty-seven  years,  his  life  was  one  of  intense  usefulness 
and  it  may  well  be  said  of  him  that 

"He  has  joined  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  lives  made  better  by  their  presence." 

Judge  Frazer  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of  five  years  and  when  a 
youth  of  but  eleven  siunmers  started  out  in  life  on  his  own  account.  Oregon 
IS  proud  to  number  him  among  her  native  sons.  He  was  bom  in  Polk  county, 
November  22,  i860,  a  son  of  Hon.  John  and  Sarah  (Nicklin)  Frazer.  His 
father,  at  one  time  a  state  senator,  was  widely  and  prominently  known  through- 
out Oregon  and  the  mother  was  related  to  the  Chapman  and  Baker  families 
of  Portland.  Moreover,  Judge  Frazer  in  the  maternal  line  came  of  colonial 
ancestry— of  a  family  closely  connected  with  General  Washington.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfather  came  to  Oregon  in  1852  and  established  the  first  sawmill 
in  Polk  county  and  afterward  one  of  the  pioneer  enterprises  of  this  character 
in  Salem,  Oregon.  John  Frazer  was  an  educator  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
He  had  been  a  student  in  Hanover  Q)llege  of  Indiana  and  afterward  engaged 
in  teaching  in  Kentucky  until  he  crossed  the  plains  in  1854.  He  subsequently 
engaged  in  teaching  in  Polk  county,  Oregon,  and  likewise  followed  farming 
until  his  death  which  occurred  in  1866.  His  wife  had  passed  away  four  months 
previous.  , 
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Thus  orphaned  at  the  age  of  five  years,  Arthur  L.  Frazer  went  to  live  with 
an  uncle  in  Salem.  Depending  upon  his  own  resources  from  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  his  youth  was  one  of  strenuous  toil  and  of  many  hardships.  He  did 
heavy  farm  work  and  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  serious  phases  of 
life,  but  at  length  came  under  the  influence  and  kindly  ministrations  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  G.  BufFum,  pioneer  people,  who  assisted  him  and  developed  the 
characteristics  and  talents  that  brought  him  to  the  eminent  position  which  he 
afterward  occupied.  They  assisted  him  in  making  his  way  through  school  and 
gave  him  every  encouragement  when  he  entered  3ie  University  of  Oregon,  his 
excellent  work  therein  bringing  him  to  his  graduation  in  1882.  His  alma  mater 
conferred  upon  him  the  Master  of  A'rts  degree. 

But  he  had  formed  the  desire  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  bar  and  immedi- 
ately upon  the  conclusiwi  of  his  more  specifically  literary  course  he  began  read- 
ing law  and  at  the  same  time  acted  as  principal  of  the  Amity  school.  In  1883 
he  became  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  James  K.  Kelly,  of  Portland,  at  one 
time  United  States  senator.  His  thorou^  and  liberal  reading  prepared  him 
for  admission  to  the  bar  in  October,  1884.  He  practiced  for  a  few  years  in 
Mr.  Kelly's  office  until  the  latter  went  to  Washington,  at  which  time  Judge 
Frazer  started  upon  an  independent  practice.  His  progress  at  the  bar  was 
pronounced.  He  manifested  marked  aUlity  in  solving  Sie  intricate  problems 
of  the  law  and  his  clear  and  forceful  presentation  of  his  cause  and  his  sound 
analysis  gave  him  a  prominence  that  made  him  the  logical  candidate  for  the 
bmdi  of  the  circuit  courts  to  which  he- wa&  elected. pn  the  republican  ticket  in 
1898.  At  the  close  of  his  six  years'  ttrarr  o#^ service,  he  was  reelected  in  1904 
and  continued  upon  tfie  bench  until^hisf^e9^j   ;:  .  ^^  ... 

His  first  appearance  in  court  wzs  before  circuit'^  judge  Seneca  Smith,  at 
which  time  he  had  been  appointed  ^to  def^ml  a  Q^inese  charged  with  perjury. 
The  testimony  of  the  prisoner  was  ?givcn  -dtfougt  an  interpreter  and  the  states 
counsel  was  seeking  to  prove  that  tne 'answers*  «iade*^by  the  witness  were  false. 
But  the  only  witnesses  the  district  attorney  had  were  those  who  had  heard 
0nly  the  answers  that  the  interpretei!  had  made  and  which  were  supposed  to 
be  the  replies  made  by  Judge  Frazer's  client.  The  judge  raised  the  point  that 
the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  was  void  because  they  could  only  swear  to 
what  the  interpreter  had  said  and  not  to  the  original  answers  made  by  the  pris- 
oner. Judge  Frazer  asked  that  the  case  against  his  client  be  dismissed  but 
Jndgt  SmiUi  stated  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  supreme  court  rule  on  the 
point  and  if  Mr.  Frazer  won  the  state  could  not  appeal.  When  Mr.  Frazer 
stated  that  his  client  did  not  have  sufficient  money  to  czrry  the  case  to  the 
higher  courts  nor  did  he,  Judge  Smith  said  that  he  would  issue  an  order  on 
the  county  court  for  fifty  dollars  so  that  Mr.  Frazer  could  take  the  appeal. 
This  looked  like  a  large  sum  to  the  latter,  who  felt  sure  that  his  client  would 
be  found  guilty  and  tiiat  he,  Mr.  Frazer,  would  win  a  name  for  himself  by 
bringing  the  matter  again  before  the  supreme  court.  Much  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  however,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  and  it  afterward  leaked 
out  that  they  did  so  thinking  they  were  conferring  a  kindness  upon  a  young, 
poor  and  struggling  lawyer. 

Judge  Frazer  soon  demonstrated,  however,  that  he  did  not  need  such  as- 
sistance, that  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  marshaling  of  facts  and  his  appli- 
cation of  legal  principles  were  strong  enough  to  win  him  his  success.  As 
stated,  he  was  called  to  the  bench  in  1898  and  after  the  creation  of  the  juvenile 
court  he  not  only  attended  to  all  the  work  that  devolved  upon  him  as  circuit 
court  judge  but  after  its  sessions  were  over  he  presided  over  the  juvenile  court. 
In  this  connection  it  was  said  of  him  editorially : 

"Judge  Frazer  had  a  keen,  anal3rtical  mind  and  no  man  who  ever  sat  on 
the  Multnomah  county  bench  could  more  clearly  and  succinctly  sum  up  a  case 
and  present  it  in  a  charge  to  the  jury.  In  his  presentation  the  non-essential 
simply  faded  away  and  left  the  essential  in  crystal  clearness.    Instances  of  this 
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sort  were  matters  of  every  day  occurrence  during  the  routine  work  of  his 
court  and  were  a  never-ending  source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  both  to  law- 
yers and  spectators.  But  it  was  not  with  the  well  established  and  well  defined  ju- 
dicial abilities,  that  appeal  most  powerfully  to  the  lawyer,  that  the  public  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  his  special  work,  the  work  that  was  more  or  less  incidental  to 
his  judicial  labors  but  which,  nevertheless,  in  the  judgment  of  many  over- 
shadowed it  in  consequence  and  will  leave  him  an  imperishable  local  fame.  That 
was  his  work  in  organizing  and  developing  the  juvenile  court.  In  that  respect 
he  rendered  a  marvelous  public  service." 

No  work  that  a  man  could  undertake  was  fraught  with  greater  and  better 
consequences  to  the  community.  It  was  his  great  sympathy  and  his  belief 
that  a  spark  of  good  lies  latent  in  every  individual  and  his  unfailing  love  for 
children  that  made  him  so  successful  in  his  work  in  the  juvenile  court.  The 
children  that  were  brought  before  him  felt  that  they  were  not  brought  into 
a  tribunal  before  a  stem  judge  but  into  the  presence  of  a  friend.  With  a  boy's 
hand  within  his  own  or  his  hand  resting  kindly  upon  the  boy's  head  and  in 
some  instances,  when  a  child  was  small,  taking  him  upon  his  knee,  Judge 
Frazer  would  talk  to  the  young  culprit,  would  gain  his  confidence,  would  show 
him  clearly  the  evil  of  his  ways,  pomting  out  to  what  such  a  course  might  lead 
and  stimulating  in  him  a  desire  for  something  better,  an  appreciation  for  duty 
well  performed.  Juvenile  offenders  in  the  court  are  usually  accompanied  by 
their  parents,  upon  whcnn  he  sought  to  impress  the  great  obligation  which  they 
owe  to  children  and  to  stimulate  between  parents  and  children  that  closer  re- 
lation of  friendliness  and  comradeship  which  is  ever  antagonistic  to  wayward- 
ness and  sin.  It  was  only  in  extreme  cases  that  he  sentenced  a  youthful  of- 
fender to  the  reform  school.  He  never  allowed  reporters  to  publish  anything 
concerning  cases  that  came  before  the  juvenile  court,  save  wben  he  was  con- 
vinced that  publication  would  be  an  element  in  the  reform  which  he  was  at- 
tempting to  secure.  He  placed  boys  and  girls  upon  their  honor  and  few  were 
the  instances  when  the  children  did  not  make  the  required  report  to  him.  He 
always  advised  the  children  to  "work  hard  and  play  hard"  and  taught  them  to 
realize  that  duties  and  recreations  must  alternate.  He  was  active  in  forming 
baseball  teams  among  the  boys  who  came  under  his  judicial  care  and  he 
planned  a  summer's  outing  at  the  seaside  for  probationers,  establishing  there 
a  camp  which  he  usually  managed  to  visit  at  the  week  end.  In  this  he  recog- 
nized the  principle  of  the  old  adage  that  "Satan  finds  mischief  for  idle  hands," 
and  he  attempted  to  keep  the  children  employed  through  the  vacation  periods, 
that  their  interests  might  be  turned  to  healthy  and  manly  sports  rather  than 
to  misdemeanors  that  lead  to  crime.  He  came  to  be  known  among  them  as 
"Father  Frazer"  and  he  often  spoke  of  them  as  "his  children." 

Judge  Frazer's  love  for  humanity  had  its  root  in  his  love  for  the  members 
of  his  own  household.  In  1889  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Dotb,  Eliza- 
beth Francis,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  D.  Francis,  of  Qackamas  county,  Oregon. 
She  was  born  at  Oregon  City,  her  parents  being  early  settlers  there.  Her 
father  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  while  her  mother,  who  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Elizabeth  Stephen,  was  bom  in  Vermont.  They  were  married  in  the  Green 
Mountain  state  and  came  across  the  plains  in  1850  with  an  ox  team,  settling 
near  Oregon  City,  where  they  took  up  a  donation  claim  upon  which  they  lived 
for  about  eighteen  years.  At  that  time  they  removed  to  Oregon  City  but  after- 
Mfard  became  residents  of  Portland,  where  their  remaining  days  were  passed. 
They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children:  Albion,  deceased;  Marian,  the  wife 
of  Rodney  Tompkins,  of  Portland;  Henrietta,  who  became  the  wife  of  Henry 
James  Smith,  but  both  are  now  deceased;  Qarence  T.,  who  has  also  passed  away; 
Ida,  the  wife  of  William  Woodmff,  of  Portland;  Esteven  F.,  of  Or^on;  Allison, 
of  Portland;  and  Mrs.  Frazer.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frazer  were  bom  four 
children,  all  of  whom  survive  the  father,  namely:    Kenneth  Francis,  bom  in 
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1890;  Genevieve,  bom  in  1892;  Dorothy,  born  in  1895;  and  John  Hough,  born 
in  1900. 

Judge  Frazer's  deepest  interest  centers  in  his  family  and  he  remarked  that 
he  wished  it  were  possible  for  him  to  spend  all  of  his  time  at  his  own  home  and 
yet  attend  to  his  judicial  duties.  The  social  qualities  of  his  nature  attracted 
warm  friendships.  When  a  young  man  he  was  first  sergeant  of  Company  K 
of  the  First  Oregon  National  Guard,  at  the  time  when  William  M.  Ladd,  Edward 
Failing,  Warren  E.  Thomas  and  other  prominent  men  of  Portland  belonged  to 
that  company.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Willamette  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  the  Artisans  and  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 
He  also  belonged  to  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  and  the  Oregon  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. His  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  juvenile  court,  which  did  not  allow  him 
sufficient  rest,  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  his  death. 

The  Oregonian  said  of  him:  "His  work  in  Portland  in  its  general  result 
for  the  uplift  of  humanity  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  man  living  in  the 
city,  not  even  excepting  the  acknowledged  great  influence  of  the  different  churches 
in  that  direction,  and  his  death  is  a  real  and  public  calamity,  wholly  devoid 
of  any  possible  good  from  any  point  of  view."  His  death  was  the  immediate 
result  of  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  December  3,  1907. 

At  that  time  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  the  juvenile  court 
work  of  the  United  States,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Frazer:  "It  has  been  a  matter  of 
extreme  pain  and  regret  to  hear  of  your  recent  bereavement.  In  my  own  ex- 
perience I  never  met  a  man  on  the  bench  whom  I  learned  to  love  so  much  as  I 
did  Judge  Frazer  and  I  want  to  express  to  you  and  the  children  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  your  bereavement  for  I  know  from  the  experience  referred  to  how 
deep  must  be  your  grief  and  how  great  your  loss.  Do  remember  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  love  to  those  children  of  yours  and  if  I  ever  can  be  of 
any  service  to  you  or  them  I  should  count  it  a  blessed  privil^[e. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Ben  B.  Lindsey." 

Resolutions  of  respect  and  sympathy  were  passed  by  the  bar,  by  many  of 
the  charitable  and  benevolent  organizations  of  the  city,  by  the  Oregcm  State 
University,  by  the  Juvenile  Improvement  Society,  and  the  press  united  in  ex- 
pressions of  honor  and  respect  to  "Portland's  most  useful  citizen."  In  the 
funeral  oration  Dr.  Wilson  said :  "His  life  was  untarnished  by  selfishness,  greed 
for  gain,  lust  for  power  or  ambition  or  honor.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  prin- 
ciples, doubly  conscious  of  his  respect  to  the  higher  judge  and  with  a  deep  sense 
of  his  personal  obligation  toward  the  moral  universe.  His  thought,  his  time, 
his  strength,  his  all  was  poured  out  for  the  welfare  of  others.  Indeed,  the 
problems  of  others  were  his  problems.  He  found  his  joy  in  righting  the  wrongs 
of  others,  in  guiding  the  stray  feet  back  into  the  paths  of  uprightness  and  in 
lifting  the  curtain  of  a  larger  and  brighter  future  after  this  life  and  in  a  cold 
and  seemingly  unfriendly  world.  All  too  few  and  too  rare  are  citizens  and 
public  servants  inspired  by  the  high  ideals  which  shone  as  stars  in  the  sky  of 
Judge  Frazer's  life  and  he  has  given  a  noble  example  of  what  citizenship  should 
mean  in  this  growing  metropolis.  The  educators,  the  ministers  and  the  par- 
ents of  this  community  owe  a  debt  to  him  which  they  will  never  be  able  to 
repay.  Many  a  youth  in  after  years  will  look  back  to  this  judge  as  one  who 
turned  his  life  into  new  channels  and  who,  by  his  wise  counsels  and  sympathetic 
heart,  aroused  the  slumbering  manhood  within  his  bosom.  *  *  *  In  his 
juvenile  court  work  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  concrete.  No  doubt  there  are 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  led  by  him  into  honest  manhood  and  honorable 
womanhood,  who  will  leave  this  world  better  than  they  found  it,  because  of 
an  upward  start  to  moral  grandeur  and  straightforward  character  and  the 
fatherly  advice  and  wise  counsel  of  this  man  who  dealt  with  hardened  criminals 
with  absolute  justice  but  who  lifted  a  wa)rward  boy  out  of  the  pitfall  into 
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which  he  had  fallen  and  forced  him  to  higher  ideals."    The  law  class  of  1910 
of  the  University  of  Or^;on  closed  its  resolutions  of  sorrow  with  the  words: 

"To  die  all  valiant  in  the  strife, 
Wresting  new  laurels  from  each  task ; 
What  other  could  we  any  ask 
Who  makes  so  much  the  less  of  life? 

Oh,  less  by  far  than  he  hath  made 
Of  his  short  years,  already  spent! 
Whose  soul,  so  full  of  fine  intent, 
Wore  out  the  scabbard  with  the  blade  I 

His  toil-worn  body  could  not  rise 
To  meet  the  spirit's  high  command, 
To  do  the  good  that  he  luid  planned 
Should  be  his  Autumn's  ridiest  prize. 

The  man^  hands  that  stretch  to  grasp 
The  ermme  that  he  graced  so  well. 
Know  that  the  judgeship's  tnit  a  shdl, 
If  love  doth  leaven  not  the  task. 

Such  love  he  had !  the  children  know 
Whose  tears  are  jewels  for  his  bier. 
His  love  did  win  them  more  than  fear 
To  paths  in  which  their  steps  should  go. 

And  every  child  who  loves  his  name 
That  patterns  to  the  standard  set. 
Shall  m  his  higher  self  b^;et 
A  monument  to  Frazer's  fame."^ 


PATRICK  HENRY  FLYNN. 

Patrick  Henry  Flynn  is  a  general  contractor  making  a  specialty  of  railroad 
construction  although  he  has  also  done  a  considerable  amount  of  street  paving, 
largely  using  Belgian  blocks.  He  has  lived  in  Portland  for  nine  years.  His 
birtii  occurred  in  Ireland  on  the  i8th  of  June,  1854,  and  he  was  broiight  across 
the  water  when  only  a  year  old,  his  parents,  Michael  and  Margaret  (Boyle) 
Flyrai,  becoming  residents  at  that  time  of  Auburn,  New  York.  The  father  was 
a  miller  by  trade  and  followed  that  pursuit  in  order  to  provide  for  his  family. 
They  lived  in  Auburn  for  eight  or  nine  years  and  then  removed  westward  to 
Wisconsin,  where  the  father  died  in  1864  when  his  son  Patrick  was  but  ten 
years  of  age.  The  mother  long  survived  and  passed  away  about  seven  3rears 
ago. 

Patrick  Henry  Flynn  early  acquired  his  education  in  ttie  public  schools  of 
Danville  and  of  Columbus,  Wisconsin,  and  after  completing  his  course  gave  his 
attention  to  farming  until  1874.  About  that  time  he  married  Miss  Katherine 
Dacey,  whose  parents  were  natives  of  Ireland.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  be- 
came engaged  in  railroad  construction  work  for  the  Northwestern  Railroad, 
serving  as  road  master.  He  was  also  connected  with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  as 
superintendent  of  construction,  building  the  Mulvane  extension  from  Mulvanc, 
Kansas,  to  Indian  Territory.  He  was  with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road, with  headquarters  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  having  charge  of  tfie  building  of 
the  joint  tract  from  Pueblo  to  Trinidad  and  as  far  west  as  Levata.    During  that 
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period  he  built  all  of  the  tracks  connecting  the  main  line  with  the  different  coal 
mines  in  Southern  Colorado.  In  1894  he  entered  upon  business  relations  with  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  having  charge  of  the  transfers  and  of  replacing  tracks  that 
were  washed  out  by  the  floods  of  that  year.  In  1895  he  went  to  the  North- 
western Railroad  as  general  manager,  acting  in  th^t  capacity  when  the  road  was 
in  process  of  building.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  track  men  of  the  west,  beginning 
work  at  the  very  bottom,  with  pick  and  shovel,  gradually  advancing  by  means  of 
his  ability,  energy  and  close  application.  Nine  years  ago  he  came  to  Portland 
and  has  here  been  awarded  important  contracts  including  the  one  for  building 
what  is  known  as  the  deep  sewer  on  Stark  street,  twenty- four  feet  deep.  He  has 
also  done  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  United 
Railway  Company,  paving  between  the  tracks. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Flynn  is  a  republican,  giving  earnest  support  to 
the  party.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flynn  had  eight  children  but  four  of  the  number  have 
passed  away.  The  surviving  children  constitute  an  interesting  family,  all  being 
talented.  They  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church  and  have  a  fine  home,  pro- 
verbial for  its  generous  and  warm-hearted  hospitality. 


CHARLES  ALBERT  EASTMAN. 

Charles  Albert  Eastman,  general  manager  and  vice  president  of  the  White 
Motor  Car  Company  of  Portland,  was  bom  in  Albany,  New  York,  January  10, 
1877,  and  acquired  his  education  there  as  a  student  of  the  public  and  high  schools. 
The  period  of  his  early  manhood  witnessed  his  removal  to  the  west  with  its 
broader  opporttmities  and  almost  limitless  resources. 

In  iSqIB,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  came  to  Oregon  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  White  Sewing  Machine  Company,  of  which  he  was  made  coast 
manager.  In  that  connection  he  formed  a  wide  acquaintance  and  proved  his  busi- 
ness worth  and  capacity.  In  1906  he  took  charge  of  the  automobile  department 
of  the  company  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  remained  until  1909,  when  he  came 
to  Portland.  At  that  time  he  organized  the  White  Motor  Car  Company,  of 
Portland,  of  which  he  is  general  manager  and  vice  president,  with  C.  E.  Run- 
yon  as  president;  G.  S.  Brackett,  secretary,  and  S.  B.  Houston,  treasurer.  This 
company  conducts  a  general  automobile  business  and  has  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  best  equipped  garages  on  the  coast.  In  addition  to  their  extensive 
sales  department  they  conduct  a  repair  and  storage  business.  The  building  which 
they  occupy  was  erected  especially  for  their  use  and  is  of  reinforced  concrete. 
They  have  forty  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  every  modem  appliance 
for  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  The  building  is  four  stories  in  height  and  was 
erected  upon  such  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  that  it  will  permit  of  other  stories 
being  added,  and  it  is  their  intention  soon  to  make  this  an  eight-story  building. 
The  company  has  the  exclusive  agency  for  the  White  automobile  for  Oregon  and 
the  counties  of  Washington  which  border  the  Columbia  river.  Their  sales 
amounted  to  over  one  million  dollars  for  19 10  and  the  business  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  company  was  originally  capitalized  for  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
which  sum,  however,  has  since  been  increased  to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 
Not  only  do  they  handle  the  White  pleasure  cars  but  also  the  White  trucks  and 
delivery  wagons,  and  in  addition  to  his  connection  with  the  White  Motor  Car 
Company  of  Portland,  Mr.  Eastman  is  also  vice  president  and  a  director  of 
the  Estacada  State  Bank  of  Estacada,  Oregon. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1906,  occurred  the  marriage  of  C.  A.  Eastman  and 
Miss  Amy  Churchlev,  of  Portland,  a  daughter  of  J.  J.  Churchley,  and  unto  them 
has  been  bom  one  child,  Helen.  Mr.  Eastman  is  well  known  in  fraternal  circles 
where  a  genial  manner  and  cordial  disposition  have  greatly  advanced  his  popu- 
larity.    He  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  in 
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Masonry  has  attained  high  rank,  being  now  connected  with  Al  Kader  Temple 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  also  with  Myrtle  Lodgpc  of  the  Eastern  Star,  to  which 
his  wife  also  belongs.  He  is  a  young  business  man  who  has  not  yet  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  powers,  and  yet  in  the  development  of  his  business  talents  he  has 
established  himself  in  a  creditable  position  in  the  commercial  circles  of  his 
adopted  city. 


GEORGE  F.  WELLS. 


Along  well  defined  lines  of  labor  George  F.  Wells  directed  his  energies  and 
his  success  was  not  only  measured  in  terms  of  material  gain  but  also  by  the 
respect  and  trust  of  his  fellowmen.  He  was  for  a  long  period  closely  asso- 
ciated with  building  operations  in  Portland  and  the  northwest,  and  as  the  years 
passed  he  added  annually  to  his  income  until  his  capital  was  sufficient  to  enaUe 
him  to  live  retired,  his  life  constituting  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  earnest  labor, 
intelligently  directed,  will  eventually  gain  its  merited  reward. 

Mr.  Wells  was  bom  in  Ba)rfield,  New  Brunswick,  November  13,  1845,  ^  son 
of  William  F.  and  Anna  Maria  (Allen)  Wells.  The  father  was  a  native  of 
Lancashire,  England,  bom  March  5,  1798,  and  the  mother's  birth  occurred  in 
Bayfield,  New  Bmnswick,  June  9,  1803.  In  his  boyhood  days  William  F.  Wells 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  located  in  Ba)rfield,  where  they  were  married  on 
the  5th  of  February,  1822.  There  he  engaged  in  farming  and  also  had  a  car- 
riage shop.  After  losing  his  first  wife  he  married  Miss  Isabel  Gx>per,  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  his  death  occurred  when  he  was  eighty-six  years  of  age. 

The  public  schools  of  New  Bmnswick  afforded  George  F.  Wells  his  early 
educational  privileges  and  later  he  continued  his  studies  in  Maine.  He  learned 
the  carriage-maker's  trade  under  the  direction  of  his  father  and  an  elder  brother, 
following  that  pursuit  until  he  came  to  the  west  when  but  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  The  journey  was  made  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  his  future 
wife  was  also  a  passenger  on  the  steamer  which  brought  them  to  the  Golden 
Gate.  However,  they  were  not  acquainted  at  that  time.  Mr.  Wells  landed  at 
San  Francisco  but  soon  afterward  went  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  where  he  had 
an  older  brother  working  in  the  mines.  He,  too,  followed  mining  for  a  couple 
of  years  and  then  returned  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  established  and  conducted 
a  carriage  factory  for  a  short  time.  He  believed  that  better  opportunities  might 
be  furnished  in  the  younger  and  less  populous  but  growing  city  of  Portland  and 
made  his  way  to  Oregon.  Ere  leaving  California,  however,  he  was  married  in 
Oakland  on  the  loth  of  July,  1870,  to  Miss  Lizzie  C  Curtis,  who  was  bom 
in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  September  15,  1848. 

The  year  1871  witnessed  their  arrival  in  Portland,  where  Mr.  Wells  turned 
his  attention  to  the  contracting  business,  erecting  his  first  building  at  the  comer 
of  Yamhill  and  Park  streets.  He  continued  in  active  connection  with  the  build- 
ing operations  of  the  city  until  about  ten  years  prior  to  his  death,  and  his  abil- 
ity also  caused  him  to  be  called  elsewhere  in  the  execution  of  important  con- 
tracts. He  built  the  lighthouse  at  Cape  Disappointment  for  the  government 
and  also  built  many  residences  of  Portland.  He  was  likewise  extensively  en- 
gaged in  sheep-raising  in  Wasco  county,  where  he  owned  two  laiige  farms. 
Proof  of  his  business  ability  is  found  in  the  success  which  he  achieved,  for  as 
the  years  went  by  he  gained  a  gratifying  measure  of  prosperity  that  was  a  fitting 
reward  of  his  earnest  effort,  his  untiring  labor  and  his  practical  management. 
In  1894  he  built  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Portland.  It  had  been  his  great  am- 
bition to  own  a  brick  building  and  that  year  saw  the  fulfillment  of  his  hopes. 
Following  its  completion  he  took  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  for  his  health  but  was 
not  greatly  benefited  thereby  and  passed  away  soon  after  his  return. 

In  politics  Mr.  Wells  was  a  pronounced  republican  but  never  could  be  in- 
duced to  hold  office,  although  frequently  urged  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in 
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connection  with  the  candidacy  for  some  elective  position  of  honor  and  trust.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Worlonen  of  Port- 
land and  attended  the  Methodist  church.  He  did  not  care  for  lodge  or  club  in- 
terests, however,  to  any  great  extent,  preferring  the  joys  of  home  after  the 
labors  of  the  day.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Wells  occurred  March  i8,  1910,  and 
both  parents  were  laid  to  rest  in  Rivervicw  cemetery. 

They  had  one  child.  Ruby,  who  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  California,  and 
on  the  I2th  of  June,  1901,  in  Portland,  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Louis  Mead, 
by  whom  she  has  a  son  George  Wells  Mead,  bom  June  5,  1906.  Mr.  Mead  was 
bom  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  June  24,  1869,  a  son  of  George  and  Jennie  Mead, 
the  former  a  farmer  by  occupation.  Charles  L.  Mead  attended  school  in  his 
native  city  and  was  later  a  college  student  in  Kansas.  When  his  school  days 
were  over  he  took  up  office  work  and  in  1890  came  to  Portland,  where  he  is  man- 
ager of  Capewell  Horseshoe  Nail  Company,  which  position  he  has  capably  ^Ued 
for  sixteen  years.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  enterprising  and  able  busi- 
ness men  of  this  city. 


ALONZO  PERKINS. 


In  one  of  the  parades  which  were  a  feature  of  the  Rose  festival  of  Portland 
of  1910  no  carriage  attracted  greater  attention  or  awakened  more  enthusiasm 
than  that  which  contained  three  Mexican  war  veterans,  of  whom  Alonzo  Per- 
kins was  one.  Portland  numbers  him  among  her  venerable  and  honorable  citi- 
zens. He  has  now  attained  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  his  birth  having  oc- 
curred in  Waterloo,  Seneca  county,  New  York,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1826. 
His  parents,  Jencks  and  Levina  (Qark)  Perkins,  were  both  bom  in  this  country 
but  were  of  English  descent.  Their  son  Alonzo  acquired  his  education  in  the 
district  schools  of  his  native  town  and  in  his  youthful  days  he  worked  with  his 
father  at  the  millwright's  trade,  becoming  an  expert  in  that  line.  On  account  of 
the  large  family,  the  support  of  which  was  a  difficult  task  for  the  father,  Alonzo 
Perkins  left  home  at  an  early  age  to  provide  for  his  own  maintenance.  Think- 
ing that  he  could  have  better  opportunities  in  the  middle  west,  when  a  youth  of 
eighteen  years  he  made  his  way  to  Illinois,  where  lived  one  of  his  brothers,  who 
was  also  a  millwright.  Mr.  Perkins  worked  with  his  brother  for  a  time  and 
later  took  over  the  business,  which  he  carried  on  for  himself.  Two  years  were 
devoted  to  business  activities  in  Illinois  and  then  he  put  aside  all  such  cares  and 
personal  considerations  in  order  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  country,  then  en- 
gaged in  war  with  Mexico.  In  1846,  the  opening  year  of  hostilities  he  enlisted 
as  a  member  of  Company  I,  First  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  joining  the  regi- 
ment at  Aflton.  He  served  for  one  year,  during  which  time  he  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  and  saw  much  hard  campaigning.  Following  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  he  returned  to  Illinois  and  was  a  resident  of  LaSalle  county 
until  1856,  when,  tiring  of  the  millwright  business,  because  it  required  his  al>- 
sence  from  home  so  much,  he  went  to  Nebraska  with  a  portable  sawmill  and 
located  at  Fort  Calhoun.  He  was  married  then  and  had  two  children.  The 
winter  of  1857  was  a  very  hard  one  and  monev  was  extremely  scarce.  There 
was  no  work  in  his  line  to  be  obtained  and  the  family  subsisted  largely  on  com. 
Owing  to  the  financial  depression  which  was  felt  throughout  the  country,  it 
was  very  hard  to  obtain  employment,  but  Mr.  Perkins  succeeded  in  getting  the 
position  of  engineer  in  the  flour  mill  on  the  Pawnee  Indian  reservation.  He 
remained  there  for  about  two  years  and  then  resigmed.  In  1863  he  went  to 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  he  purchased  a  hotel,  which  he  conducted  for  about 
a  year  and  then  sold  out.  He  then  went  to  live  utx)n  a  farm  which  he  had  pre- 
viously purchased  and  devoted  his  time  and  enereries  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
fields  for  about  two  years.     On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  was  elected 
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county  judge  and  removed  to  Blair,  the  county  seat  of  Washington  county,  Ne- 
braska, where  he  continued  to  live  until  1900,  when  he  became  a  resident  of 
Portland.  He  also  held  other  offices  in  Nebraska,  serving  as  postmaster  at 
Fontanelle  and  while  upon  the  farm  he  was  also  deputy  United  States  marshal 
and  county  commissioner.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  these  offices  with 
promptness  and  fidelity  and  his  record  won  him  high  commendation.  Since 
coming  to  Portland  he  has  lived  retired. 

It  was  on  the  22d  of  September,  1849,  that  Mr.  Perkins  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Samantha  JeiJdns.  She  was  born  in  Hadley,  New  York,  October 
17,  1830,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Gordon  and  Louisa  (Harwood)  Jenkins.  The 
wedding  was  celebrated  at  Lowell,  Illinois,  and  the  marriage  has  been  blessed 
with  eight  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy.  Dudley,  the  eldest  of  the 
surviving  sons  and  a  resident  of  Yamhill  county,  Or^;on,  married  Mattie  Davis 
and  had  three  children:  Mrs.  May  Wright,  Lillian,  and  Roy.  Charles,  a  resi- 
dent of  Kansas,  married  Hattie  Whittier  and  had  two  children:  Mrs.  Grace 
Shemelfenig;  and  Gertrude,  who  is  deceased.  After  losing  his  first  wife 
Charles  Perkins  married  again  and  had  several  children  by  that  union.  Ellen 
N.  is  the  wife  of  Allen  Rogers,  of  Portland,  and  they  have  one  child,  Katie. 
Fred  and  Frank  have  both  passed  away.  Fannie  is  now  the  wife  of  James 
Leonard  Slipp,  of  Portland,  and  has  three  children.  Pearl  P.,  Ruth  G.  and 
Helen. 

Mr.  Perkins  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  P)rthias  lodge  at  Blair,  Ne- 
braska. While  he  has  now  passed  the  eighty-fourth  milestone  on  life's  journey, 
his  interests  do  not  all  lie  in  the  past  nor  is  he  occupied  entirely  with  reminis- 
cences of  the  early  days.  He  keeps  in  touch  with  what  is  being  accomplished 
at  the  present  and  throughout  his  life  has  been  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
world.  The  fact  that  he  consented  to  take  part  in  the  Rose  festivd  parade  of 
1910  shows  his  interest  in  modem  things  and  especially  in  Portland,  the  city 
of  his  adoption. 


HENRY  JOHNSON  BIGGER, 

Henry  Johnson  Bigger,  who  dates  his  residence  in  Oregon  from  1891  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Portland  bar  since  May,  1907,  practicing  as  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Bigger  &  ^Wilson,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  his  birth  having  oc- 
curred near  the  city  of  Dayton,  in  1848.  He  is  a  son  of  James  and  Evelyn 
(Hamill)  Bigger,  and  comes  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  He  supplemented  his 
early  public-school  education  by  study  in  the  Academy  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  later 
entered  Monmouth  College,  at  Monmouth,  Illinois,  from  whidi  he  was  grad- 
uated with  the  class  of  1872,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The^  following  year  Mr.  Bigger  engaged  in  teaching  school  hear  Xenia  but 
his  desire  to  bec(mie  a  member  of  the  bar  led  him  to  regard  teaching  merely  as 
an  introductory  step  to  other  professional  labor  and  in  the  fall  of  the  latter  year 
he  began  studying  for  the  bar  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Two  years  were  de- 
voted to  preliminary  preparation  and  in  the  fall  of  1875  he  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  and  opened  an  office  in  Pittsbuiig,  where  he 
remained  until  December,  1890.  Ill  health  forced  him  to  seek  a  change  of  cli- 
mate in  that  year  and  he  came  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  first  located  at  Salem, 
Oregon,  where  he  remained  for  seventeen  years,  when  he  sought  tfie  still  broader 
field  offered  by  the  larger  city  and  came  to  Portland,  where  he  has  since  en- 
gaged in  practice  under  the  firm  style  of  Bigger  &  Wilson.  He  had  already  be- 
come known  in  professional  circles  in  the  state  and  since  his  arrival  in  Port- 
land the  ability  which  he  has  manifested  his  gained  him  a  position  among  the 
able  advocates  and  councilors.  The  zeal  with  which  he  has  devoted  his  ener- 
gies to  the  profession,  the  careful  regard  evinced  for  the  interests  of  his  clients 
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and  an  assiduous  and  unrelaxing  attention  to  all  the  details  of  his  cases  have 
already  brought  him  a  large  business  in  Portland  and  made  him  very  successful 
in  its  conduct. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1881,  Mr.  Bigger  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Sallie  P.  Pears,  a  daughter  of  John  Palmer  Pears,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Their  children  are  Henry  J.;  Florence  Colman,  the  wife  of  John  P.  Rogers; 
Evelyn  Hamill;  and  Ada  May.  The  family  attend  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
which  the  parents  are  members. 

Mr.  Bigger  gives  his  political  support  to  the  republican  party,  in  the  faith  of 
which  he  was  reared.  He  has  never  seen  occasion  to  swerve  in  his  allegiance 
thereto,  for  careful  study  of  the  political  conditions  and  questions  of  the  day 
confirm  him  in  the  belief  that  its  platform  contains  the  best  elements  of  good 
government. 


J.  D.  FLICK. 


Twenty  years  ago  J.  D.  Flick,  now  a  prosperous  farmer  and  fruit  raiser  of 
Clarke  county,  Washington,  arrived  at  Vancouver  from  a  less  favored  r^on 
eastward  and  bought  up  a  tract  of  unimproved  land,  which  now  blossoms  as  a 
garden  and  shows  in  a  striking  d^;ree  the  transformation  that  may  be  wrought 
in  this  locality  by  the  application  of  brains  and  industry.  Mr.  Flick  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  Union  county,  Pennsylvania,  April  8,  1845.  He  was  bom 
on  a  farm  and  there  he  was  reared,  receiving  his  early  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  While  he  was  still  attending  to  his  books  and  to  the  duties  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  about  the  farm,  the  great  Civil  war  aroused 
the  patriotism  of  young  and  old  throughout  all  the  northern  states  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  the  farmer  boy  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Seventh  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry.  It  was  about  this  time  that  General  Lee  at  the  head  of  the 
flower  of  the  Confederate  army  b^^an  his  invasion  of  the  Keystone  state  and  it 
was  to  assist  in  meeting  this  movement  that  thousands  of  the  young  men  of 
Pennsylvania  joined  the  army.  Private  Flick  also  saw  service  in  the  south 
and  was  a  member  of  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men  that  was  sent  from 
Macon,  Georgia,  after  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  to  capture  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  president  of  the  Conferedate  states,  who,  as  was  understood  at  the  time, 
was  attempting  to  escape  to  Texas. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  J.  D.  Flick  received  his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
service  of  the  United  States  government  and  after  a  short  visit  at  home,  hav- 
ing obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  great  world  that  lay  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
native  state,  he  decided  to  set  out  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  great  country  that 
lay  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  South  Dakota  where 
he  continued  for  twenty-five  years  as  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  passing  through 
fluctuations  such  as  are  incident  to  any  industry  in  a  newly  established  country. 
While  he  prospered  in  a  moderate  degree,  he  felt  that  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunities lay  westward  and  in  1890  he  arrived  in  Vancouver,  Washington,  and 
bought  ten  acres  of  land  in  Clarke  county,  later  adding  twenty  acres  to  his 
holdings  at  Vancouver  Junction.  He  erected  a  home,  cleared  the  land  of 
stumps  and  at  once  began  setting  out  an  orchard  that  became  one  of  the  profit- 
able investments  of  this  region.  He  now  has  a  fine  bearing  orchard  of  ten 
acres,  the  remainder  of  his  land  beinjsr  mainly  in  meadow.  He  is  also  the  owner 
of  two  acres  of  land  within  the  city  limits,  which  is  yearly  becoming  more  valu- 
able. The  land  which  he  occupies  is  a  portion  of  the  old  I.  E.  Bell  donation 
claim  and  the  log  hut  in  which  Mr.  Bell  lived  still  stands  on  the  place. 

In  1873  Mr.  Flick  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  OUie  Sheppard,  who  was 
bom  in  Lewis  county.  New  York.  They  have  two  living  children :  Lucille,  now 
the  wife  of  William  Page,  a  son  of  General  Page,  retired,  of  the  United  States 
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Army,  who  is  residing  in  Manila,  Philippine  Islands;  and  Ethel  M.,  the  wife 
of  W.  E.  Stowe,  of  Vancouver,  Washington.  Mrs.  Page  is  a  graduate  nurse 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  of  Vancouver.  Mr.  Flick  b^;an  early  in  his 
active  career  to  make  a  permanent  hcmie  but  not  until  he  located  on  the  coast 
has  this  desire  been  fully  realized.  Here  in  a  beautiful  climate,  the  rigors  of 
winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  being  tempered  by  the  winds  from  the  ocean, 
he  is  passing  the  restful  years  that  appear  as  one  approaches  the  psalmist's 
three  score  and  ten.  Although  in  politics  he  votes  for  the  man  rather  than  the 
party  and  is  independent  in  political  affiliation,  he  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  school  board  and  also  as  road  supervisor  of  his  district,  giving  general  sat- 
isfaction for  faithful  service  rendered  in  these  positions. 


RICHARD  SCOTT. 


Benjamin  Harrison,  when  president  of  the  United  States,  said:  "The  gates 
of  Castle  Garden  never  swing  outward,"  which  was  but  another  way  of  pro- 
claiming the  well  known  fact  that  business  opportunities  in  America  are  so 
much  greater  than  in  the  old  world  that  he  who  once  crosses  the  Atlantic  to  the 
United  States  never  cares  to  return  to  Europe  for  permanent  residence.  Rich- 
ard Scott  was  numbered  among  those  who  came  to  the  new  world  to  enjoy  its 
superior  advantages.  He  did  enjoy  them  but  at  the  same  time  made  full  return 
to  his  adopted  country  in  the  service  that  he  rendered  to  mankind  both  in  a 
business  way  and  by  reason  of  a  nature  that  reached  out  in  kindly  acts  and  gen- 
erous deeds  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

He  was  born  in  Devonshire,  England,  March  30,  1846.  His  parents,  Henry 
and  Mary  Jane  (Moore)  Scott,  both  died  in  that  country.  In  their  family  were 
nine  children :  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Upham,  who  died  leaving  one  son,  Harry ;  Annie 
and  Henry,  also  deceased;  William,  a  resident  of  Milwaukie,  Oregon;  Mrs. 
Harriet  Mallett,  who  died  leaving  three  children,  Richard  H.,  Anna  and  Har- 
riet; Mrs.  Rebecca  Beedell,  of  England,  who  has  three  children,  Harry,  Mary 
and  Edwin;  Mrs.  Jennie  Broughton,  of  England;  Mrs.  Agnes  Hepper,  also  of 
England,  who  has  ten  children;  and  Richard,  of  this  review. 

In  the  schools  of  his  native  land  Richard  Scott  pursued  his  education  and 
afterward  followed  farming  in  England  until  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1870,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  They  landed  at  Montreal,  Canada,  then 
crossed  the  continent  by  rail  to  California,  and  from  the  Golden  state  came  to 
Oregon  by  steamer,  being  influenced  in  their  choice  of  a  location  b^  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Scott's  brother  William  was  then  living  in  Portland.  Havmg  arrived  in 
this  city,  Richard  Scott  entered  the  employ  of  William  Abemethy,  working  as 
a  laborer  for  about  two  years,  after  which  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  dairy 
business,  which  he  followed  at  different  places  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  first  employed  at  Deering  on  Ross  isle,  where  he  rented  land  and  later  re- 
moved to  a  farm  about  five  miles  below  Portland,  living  there  until  1882,  when 
he  took  up  his  abode  upon  a  farm  of  about  three  hundr^  acres  near  Milwaukie. 
He  purchased  the  tract,  made  nearly  all  of  the  improvements  upon  the  farm, 
added  to  and  remodeled  the  house  and  developed  a  good  property.  His  dairy- 
ing interests  were  carried  on  extensively  and  successfully.  He  was  keeping 
about  seventy  cows  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  made  a  special^  of  blooded 
cattle  and  sheep.  He  started  dairying  from  the  scientific  standpomt  and  prac- 
tical experience  enabled  him  to  adapt  his  knowledge  to  the  specific  needs  of 
the  farm.  He  recognized  the  value  of  keeping  cattle  that  were  high  producers 
and  whose  milk  was  rich  in  butter  fat.  His  was  one  of  the  fine  dairy  farms  in 
this  part  of  the  state.  In  the  State  Dairy  Association  he  was  a  prominent  fig- 
ure and  accomplished  much  in  raising  the  standard  of  dairy  cattle  in  this  state. 


RICHARD  SCOTT 
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Mr.  Scott  was  ever  widely  recognized  as  a  most  public-spirited  man.  He 
was  untiring  in  his  efforts  for  enterprises  for  the  common  good,  and  his  great 
native  sagacity  and  intelligence  made  him  a  valuable  supporter  of  any  public 
movement.  His  work  dunng  the  Lewis  and  Qarke  Exposition  is  remembered, 
and  he  is  given  credit  for  v^uable  service  in  forwarding  that  project.  His  lab- 
ors, too,  in  behalf  of  his  home  town  of  Milwaukie  were  always  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare  and  were  wholly  unselfish. 

Because  of  his  value  as  a  citizen  and  his  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  Mr. 
Scott  was  frequently  called  to  serve  in  positions  of  public  trust.  He  held  the 
office  of  county  conmiissioner  for  two  terms  and  was  a  member  of  the  school 
board  during  much  of  the  period  of  his  residence  in  this  locality.  He  also  filled 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  for  two  terms  and  his  public  duties  were  al- 
ways discharged  with  promptness  and  fidelity.  His  political  allegiance  was  un- 
falteringly given  to  the  republican  party  and  he  was  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  in  which  he  served  as  warden  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was 
likewise  a  member  of  both  the  subordinate  lodge  and  encampment  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  was  called  to  some  of  the  highest  offices 
in  the  order.  He  was  called  to  fill  all  of  the  chairs  in  the  local  lodge,  including 
that  of  noble  grand  in  1881.  He  then  became  an  attendant  at  the  Grand  Lodge 
sessions  and  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Home  in  May,  1886.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  encampment  and  was  elected  grand  patriarch  in  May, 
1895,  and  grand  representative  by  the  Grand  Encampment  in  May,  1897.  Has- 
salo  Lodge,  in  which  he  held  local  membership,  made  him  a  representative  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon  continuously  unjiil  May,  J907,  when  he  was  elected 
grand  master  of  the  state.  At  hjs'deatft'a  .publication  called  the  Pacific  Odd 
Fellow,  in  an  extended  memoriam;  iaiS  r-      '   ^" 

"In  the  death  of  Brother  Richard  Scott  Hassalo  Lodge  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  devoted  and  earnest  workers,  t^ret  rwtdy  ^^th  his  counsel,  advice  and 
labor  for  the  good  of  his  fellowmen.  .In  every  capacity  he  was  earnest,  honest 
and  faithful.  To  know  him  was  to  love  and  respect  him.  He  was  a  true 
friend. 

'Tt  was  not  the  dashing  acts  of  philanthropy  and  charity  that  he  performed 
that  distinguished  him  as  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Christian,  but  rather  the  con- 
stant performance  of  the  many  little  acts  of  kindness  so  often  overlooked  in 
this  bustling,  selfish  world.  In  life  he  earned  the  affection  and  esteem  of  our 
entire  order.  We  who  have  so  often  heard  him  in  our  lodge  room  pour  out  his 
very  soul  in  behalf  of  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  our  beloved 
order  ai:e  saddened  by  the  thought  that  we  can  neither  see  nor  hear  him  more 
on  this  earth.  We  look  and  listen  in  vain,  for  he  is  gone — gone  to  the  glorious 
reward  of  the  faithful — gone  where  friendships  never  cease — gone  where  the 
fires  of  eternal  love  illuminate — gone  where  error  dies  but  truth  rises  and  lives 
forever — gone  where,  upon  his  noble  brow  throughout  all  eternity,  there  will 
be  a  crown  of  glory  and  victory.    Peace  be  forever  with  him. 

"Not  dead.    To  close  the  eye — to  yield  the  breath, 
To  change  this  earth  for  heaven,  this  is  not  death; 
'Tis  but  the  transit  from  a  world  of  care, 
To  one  where  joy  and  pleasure  fill  the  air." 

In  October,  1870,  Mr.  Scott  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Besley,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Besley,  who  spent  their  entire  lives  in  Eng- 
land. Immediately  after  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  started  for  Amer- 
ica. Unto  them  as  the  years  passed  there  were  bom  seven  children:  Richard 
W.,  of  Corvallis,  who  married  Evelyn  M.  Currier  and  has  one  child,  Helena; 
Rosalie,  the  wife  of  John  H.  Willman,  of  Portland;  Anna  B.,  the  wife  of 
Harris  A.  AMams,  of  Washington,  by  whom  she  has  three  children,  Irwin, 
Richard  and  William;  Henry,  of  Minnesota;  William  B.,  of  Portland,  who 
is  married  and  has  one  child ;  Bert,  living  in  Washington,  who  is  married  and 
has  one  child ;  and  Eva  J.,  the  wife  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Fixott,  of  Portland,  by  whom 
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she  has  one  son,  Richard.  The  death  of  the  father,  Richard  Scott,  occurred 
October  26,  1908,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  Riverview  cemetery.  Through 
the  period  of  his  residence  here  by  his  fidelity  to  every  duty  intrusted  to  him 
he  had  established  himself  in  a  high  position  in  the  regard  of  his  fellow  towns- 
men and  his  worth  was  widely  recognized. 

Mr.  Scott  was  not  only  known  to  his  home  locality  but  throughout  the  state. 
In  evidence  of  his  wide  acquaintance  and  also  of  the  kindly  spirit  of  the  man  we 
quote  from  one  who  knew  him  for  many  years  and  who  said: 

"Quite  a  good  many  years  ago  when  first  I  visited  the  Pacific  slope  for  The 
Breeder's  Gazette,  I  went  out  to  a  little  village  on  the  Willamette  river,  in  Or^;on, 
to  see  Richard  Scott.  The  thing  that  made  me  wish  to  see  him  was  that  every- 
where I  went  along  the  coast  men  would  say,  'Be  sure  to  visit  Richard  Scott.' 
Sometimes  they  would  vary  by  saying,  *Dick  Scott.'  Men  told  that  he  grew  good 
sheep,  good  cows,  was  a  good  farmer  and  a  lovable  man.  So  I  went  out  to 
see  him  one  day  in  July,  the  glorious  fourth  it  chanced  to  be,  on  a  farm  made 
up  of  grassy  little  meadows,  set  between  towering  clumps  of  fir,  with  giant 
ferns  and  bracken  in  the  thickets,  with  torrents  of  pure  gushing  water  abound- 
ing. There  I  found  Richard  Scott,  tall,  erect,  agile  as  a  boy,  and  yet  an  old 
man  at  that  time,  with  a  twinkling  eye,  full  of  shrewdness  and  appreciation. 
He  proved  to  be  an  Englishman,  a  Devonshire  man;  he  bred  milking  short- 
horns and  Dorset  and  Cotswold  sheep.  He  had  a  cherry  orchard  and  I  remem- 
ber well  how  the  great  ewes  running  therein,  as  they  do  in  Kent,  heard  the  big 
cherries  fall  and  ran  eagerly  to  pick  them  up,  and  I  remember  how  my  host 
tried  vainly  but  patiently  to  fill  me  up  with  cherries  as  big  as  big  pliuns.  That 
day  we  sat  by  a  cheery  fire  in  an  old-fashioned  wood  fireplace  and  ate  a  fourth 
of  July  dinner,  with  cheery  Mrs.  Scott,  some  pleasant  daughters  and  a  son  or 
two.  Years  passed  away  but  none  of  them  without  some  deed  of  thoughtful 
kindness  done  to  me  by  Richard  Scott.  Now  it  would  be  a  long  and  interesting 
letter,  telling  just  the  very  things  I  wished  to  know.  Sometimes  it  would  be  an 
express-paid  package  of  ferns  and  little  trees  from  his  woodland,  and  today 
his  ferns  are  among  our  prized  treasures,  though  the  coast  trees  did  not  take 
kindly  to  our  climate  of  heat  and  cold. 

"Once  Richard  Scott  and  I  searched  fruitlessly  for  each  other  at  the  inter- 
national fair  at  Chicago.  Last  winter  I  visited  him  once  more,  expecting  to  find 
him  now  not  merely  old  but  decrepit.  Judge,  then,  of  my  astonishment  to  find 
my  old  hero  full  as  young  as  myself,  cheery  and  energetic,  his  fine  old  brain  full 
of  ideas  for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  from  the  purple  sprouting  kale  that  he 
brought  to  America  to  the  school,  both  big  and  good,  of  which  he  was  chief 
guardian.  It  was  an  astonishment  to  me  to  find  a  man  so  young  in  thought  and 
feeling,  so  advanced  in  years.  The  old  home  was  much  as  I  had  remembered 
it  and  the  household  seemed  little  changed.  So  it  was  a  real  surprise  to  me  to 
learn  that  on  October  26,  Richard  Scott  passed  on  beyond  the  last  range.  It 
brought  to  me  real  sorrow,  as  it  did  to  thousands  of  farmers  and  stockmen  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  I  wish  I  might  chisel  this  on  his  tombstone,  'Here  lies  a  man 
who  lived  a  happy  life;  happy  because  it  was  spent  outdoors,  keeping  one  of 
God's  gardens  as  He  wished  ft  kept;  happy  because  always  this  man  had  store 
of  kindly  and  helpful  thought  for  his  fellowmen.'  May  his  rest  be  sweet  and 
his  memory  kept  green." 


WILLIAM  SCOTT. 

William  Scott,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Oregon,  was  bom  in  England, 
May  II,  1838,  attended  school  in  that  country  and  afterward  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  in  assisting  his  father.  But  when  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  the  desire  for  obtaining  wealth  more  rapidly  than  could 
be  done  in  his  native  land  led  him  to  seek  a  home  and  fortune  in  the  United 
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States.  Boarding  a  westward-bound  steamer,  he  landed  at  New  York  in  1858 
and  soon  afterward  went  to  Canada,  where  he  devoted  two  years  to  farming. 
On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  started  for  California,  where  he  engaged  in 
mining,  in  farming  and  in  other  work,  although  his  time  was  largely  devoted  to 
a  search  for  gold.  He  continued  in  business  in  that  state  for  ten  years,  or  until 
April,  1870,  when  he  came  to  Oregon  and  settled  near  Beaverton.  There  he 
purchased  a  farm,  which  he  sold  after  a  year,  and  in  1871  he  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Sherwood,  in  Clackamas  county,  where  he  made  his  home  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  or  until  1908.  He  then  invested  in  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres 
but  has  recently  sold  that  property  and  is  now  living  retired,  making  his  home 
with  Mrs.  Richard  Scott,  his  brother's  widow. 

William  Scott  married  Mrs.  Cynthia  R.  Robinson,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Rostun  Welsh  and  came  across  the  plains  in  1853.  She  was  a  widow  at  the 
time  she  became  the  wife  of  William  Scott  at  Vancouver,  Washington,  on  the 
31st  of  May,  1872.  She  was  bom  in  Ohio,  August  2,  1830,  and  died  August  26, 
1908,  her  remains  being  interred  in  Pleasant  Hill  cemetery  in  Qackamas  county. 

William  Scott  served  as  school  director  in  Qackamas  county  and  is  inter- 
ested in  all  that  pertains  to  the  material  development  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. He  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church  and  the 
activities  of  his  life  have  been  governed  by  his  religious  faith. 


WILLIAM  H.  GALVANI. 

Honor  and  fame  have  come  to  William  H.  Galvani  although  all  unsought. 
The  importance  of  the  work  that  he  has  done  and  his  intelligent  discussion  from 
the  platform  and  through  the  press  of  questions  of  vital  import  have  naturally 
placed  him  in  the  prominent  position  that  he  to*day  occupies.  He  is  indeed  one 
of  the  best  known  men  of  the  northwest.  Bom  in  the  land  of  the  Czars  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  was  in 
1882  that  he  arrived  in  New  York  city  and  after  remaining  there  for  about 
three  months  he  started  for  the  great  west,  hoping  to  make  Portland  the  center 
of  his  activities.  Upon  his  arrival  here  he  entered  the  engineering  service  under 
Hans  Thielsen,  chief  engineer  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company 
and  chief  supervising  engineer  of  the  western  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company. 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  spent  on  his  homestead  in  Wash- 
ington county  and  another  brief  period  devoted  to  newspaper  work,  Mr.  Galvani 
has  engaged  successfully  in  engineering  and  through  the  intervening  years  has 
been  identified  with  the  most  important  railway  enterprises  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho.  He  is  today  considered  an  authority  on  engineering  prob- 
lems and  finds  ready  solution  for  the  intricate  difficulties  which  constantly  arise 
in  this  connection.  It  may  be  tmly  said  that  few  men  are  better  known  in  the 
northwest  than  he.  This  is  largely  due  to  his  labors  in  connection  with  the  lo- 
cation and  construction  of  the  leading  railways  entering  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. But  other  things  have  also  contributed  to  his  fame.  He  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines  which  have  sought  his  services  because 
of  his  ability  to  speak  authoritatively  upon  the  subjects  which  he  has  treated. 
His  writings  have  included  essays  on  various  subjects  and  his  public  utterances 
have  included  addresses  before  clubs  and  societies.  Moreover,  he  has  been 
known  as  the  persistent  champion  of  vegetarianism  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
His  unqualified  advocacy  of  universal  peace,  through  international  arbitration, 
has  also  contributed  to  his  high  standing,  and  in  May,  1909,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Benson  to  represent  Oregon  at  the  National  Peace  Congress  held  in 
Chicago.  He  is  also  a  Mason  of  high  standing,  having  attained  the  position  of 
potentate  of  Al  Kader  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
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Mr.  Galvani  has  recently  resigned  his  position  as  engineer  for  the  Oregon 
Electric  Railway  Company  and  accepted  a  more  important  engineering  post  with 
the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company  and  the  Walla  Walla  Valley  Railway  Com- 
pany. His  labors  have  contributed  toward  the  development  and  upbuilding  of 
various  parts  of  the  northwest!  He  has  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  pre- 
vailing ccmditions  in  the  northwest  as  well  as  of  the  scientific  principles  which 
underlie  his  labors,  including  the  practical  work  of  his  profession,  and  his  ability 
has  enabled  him  to  far  outdistance  many  competitors.  He  has  long  since  occu- 
pied a  position  of  affluence  and  eminence. 


MRS.  SARAH  A.  EVANS. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Evans,  whose  work  has  been  a  most  valuable  asset  in  the 
progressive  and  reform  movements  which  have  been  promoted  in  Or^on,  add- 
ing to  the  good  name  of  the  state,  belongs  to  that  class  of  women  whose  executive 
force,  coml^ined  with  broad  humanitarianism,  has  made  them  the  chief  factors  in 
accomplishing  beneficial  results  that  have  been  demanded  by  abuses  that  have 
grown  up  in  the  economic  and  sociological  conditions  of  life.  She  is  today  one 
of  the  most  prominent  women  in  the  public  life  of  Portland  and  few  have  done  as 
much  beneficial  work  for  the  city.  She  is  not  one  of  the  pioneer  women  here, 
but  through  the  seventeen  years  of  her  residence  in  the  Rose  city  has  made  her 
work  tell  for  good  along  many  lines.  At  the  present  writing  she  is  acting  as 
marlcet  inspector,  having  been  appointed  to  this  position  by  liie  Portland  board 
of  health. 

Mrs.  Evans  was  bom  in  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania,  a  daughter  of  OHver 
and  Virginia  (Washabaugh)  Shannon.  Her  father  was  a  very  prominent  at- 
torney, who  practiced  law  for  over  forty  years.  He  was  also  a  leader  in  the 
ranks  of  the  democratic  party  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Samuel  Randall  and 
Jeremiah  Black.  He  was  bom  in  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  ances- 
tors came  to  America  with  the  Penn  colony.  They  were  Irish  Quakers  and  land 
which  was  granted  to  them  by  William  Penn  i$  still  owned  by  their  descendants 
in  Pennsylvania.  A  piece  of  land  which  in  that  early  day  was  set  aside  for  burial 
purposes  is  still  known  as  the  Shannon  burying  grounds.  OHver  Shannon  spent 
his  last  days  in  Iowa,  where  he  died  in  1891,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  His 
wife  died  July  24,  1910,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years. 

Mrs.  Evans  began  her  education  in  a  private  school  in  Bedford,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  afterward  graduated  from  what  is  now  the  Maryland  College  of 
Lutherville,  Maryland.  In  her  girlhood  days  she  was  usually  her  father's 
companion  and  frequently  his  assistant  and  in  the  discussion  of  affairs  with  him 
she  gained  much  legal  knowledge.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1873,  she  became 
the  wife  of  William  M.  Evans,  a  son  of  John  H.  and  Elizabeth  (Messimer) 
Evans,  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  at  Peters- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  where  they  lived  for  about  a  year,  after  which  they  made 
their  home  in  various  places  occasioned  by  the  business  activities  of  Mr.  Evans. 
In  1893  they  came  to  Portland  and  in  the  intervening  years  Mr.  Evans  has  given 
his  attention  largely  to  mining  interests,  mostly  in  Alaska.  Their  family  numbers 
three  children:  Laura  D.,  now  the  wife  of  A.  Ersking  Smith,  of  Vancouver, 
Washington,  by  whom  she  has  three  sons,  Archie,  Hunter  and  Henry  Stein; 
Gertrude,  the  deceased  wife  of  D.  H.  Chapman ;  and  Bessie  M.,  who  is  the  wife 
of  G.  H.  Pettinger,  of  Portland,  and  has  two  children,  Sallie  S.  and  Lois  H. 

Mrs.  Evans  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs  in  Portland  and 
her  activities  have  largely  promoted  social  and  intellectual  reform.  She  is  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  Womans  Club,  which  was  organized  in  1896 
and  of  which  she  served  as  president  for  one  year.  She  is  president  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Womans  Qubs,  in  which  position  she  is  now  serving  her 
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sixth  year,  and  for  four  years  was  president  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Womans  Clubs.  In  these  connections  she  has  given  close 
attention  to  questions  which  are  of  vital  interest  affecting  the  sociological  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  country.  She  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters 
of  the  child  labor  law  in  Oregon  and  has  served  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
since  that  law  went  into  effect  in  1900.  To  her  is  due  the  fact  that  Portland 
today  has  a  free  library.  When  she  located  here  twelve  dollars  per  year  was 
charged  for  the  use  of  books.  She  believed  that  public  libraries  should  be  es- 
tablished that  would  place  good  reading  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  to  this  end 
began  her  work  for  a  free  library.  After  much  earnest  effort  she  succeeded  in 
having  a  bill  passed  through  the  state  senate  and  thus  the  free  library  law  found 
its  place  on  the  statute  books  of  Oregon.  She  was  also  the  one  most  actively 
interested  in  framing  this  bill,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive in  the  United  States.  While  undertaking  this  work  she  was  met  by  discour- 
agement on  every  hand,  for  all  with  whom  she  discussed  the  plan  said  that  she 
would  never  get  the  bill  passed.  She  labored  untiringly,  however,  and  after 
two  years  her  efforts  were  crowned  with  success  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  in 
February,  1901.  It  was  Mrs.  Evans  who  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing 
the  great  statue  of  Sacajawea  for  Portland,  the  first  ever  erected  in  honor  of  an 
Indian  woman.  She  began  as  secretary  of  the  organization  and  as  manager  of 
the  entire  work  wrote  thousands  of  letters,  which  were  sent  all  over  the  United 
States  to  solicit  subscribers.  Her  unremitting  efforts  were  at  length  rewarded, 
for  on  the  6th  of  July,  1905,  during  the  Lewis  and  Clark  exposition,  she  saw 
unveiled  a  beautiful  statue  which  had  been  put  up  at  a  cost  of  seven  thoitsand 
dollars,  made  up  of  money  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  un- 
veiling took  place  during  the  meeting  of  the  National  Suffragist  Association  and 
a  large  number  of  prominent  women  were  present,  including  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Anna  Shaw,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  and  others.  Mrs.  Evan  has  always  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  Willamette  Valley  Chautauqua  and  has  served  on  its 
board  of  directors  for  a  number  of  years.  She  was  appointed  market  inspector 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  club  women 
of  Portland  and  endorsed  by  the  mayor  and  health  department  in  August,  1905, 
and  has  since  held  the  position.  While  she  works  toward  high  ideals  her 
methods  are  practical  and  in  every  instance  the  results  achieved  have  given  an 
impetus  toward  the  attainment  of  that  higher  civilization  for  which  the  world  is 
striving. 


WILLIAM  DONOVAN. 


William  Donovan,  now  living  retired,  is  one  to  whom  success  has  come  as 
the  result  of  his  own  resources.  He  was  long  engaged  in  the  teaming  and  trans- 
fer business  in  Portland  and  his  close  application  gained  him  a  comfortable  com- 
petence. He  was  born  March  22,  1836,  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  a  son  of  John 
and  Johanna  (McCall)  Donovan.  While  spending  his  youthful  days  in  his  par- 
ents' home  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  Ireland  but  his  educational  privile^^es 
were  somewhat  limited.  In  1848  the  family  came  to  the  United  States,  landmg 
at  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  after  what  was  considered  a  very  short  trip  for 
that  time — ^twenty-three  days.  The  father  died  in  New  York  city  in  1849  ^"^ 
William  Donovan  was  compelled  to  leave  school  and  provide  for  his  own  sup- 
port. He  secured  work  in  a  foundry  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  molding, 
making  his  home  in  New  York  until  1858,  working  at  his  trade  throughout  that 
time. 

In  that  year  he  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  country  by  way  of  the  water  route 
and  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  with  Portland  as  his  destination.  His  first 
work  was  hauling  out  a  schooner  for  Leonard  &  Green,  and  later  he  went  to 
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work  on  a  steamboat,  the  Mountain  Buck.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  with  which  he  was  connected  for 
about  twenty-four  years,  or  until  the  business  was  sold  to  the  Oregon  Railway 
&  Navigation  Company.  For  about  four  years  during  that  time  he  was  also 
connected  with  mining  at  Boise,  and  when  he  left  the  service  of  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company  he  began  business  on  his  own  account,  operating  a 
transfer  line  on  the  west  side  for  about  twenty-three  years.  He  recognized  the 
fact  that  satisfied  patrons  were  the  best  advertisement,  and  his  earnest  endeavor 
to  please  his  customers,  combined  with  honorable  dealing  and  close  application, 
won  for  hJm  a  volume  of  business  that  in  time  brought  to  him  substantial  finan- 
cial returns.  At  length  he  gave  his  business  over  to  the  charge  of  his  son,  and 
is  now  living  retired.  For  forty-one  years  he  made  his  home  on  the  west  side, 
but  in  the  spring  of  1907  removed  to  his  present  fine  residence  on  Sixteenth 
street  on  the  east  side. 

Mr.  Donovan  was  married  in  Portland  to  Miss  Catherine  Stackpole,  and  unto 
them  were  bom  the  following  children:  John,  a  resident  of  San  Francisco, 
California;  William,  of  Portland;  Nellie,  Catherine  and  Anna,  at  home;  and 
Josie,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Daniel  Maher.  Mr.  Donovan  is  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  his  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  demo- 
cratic party.  He  has  made  his  home  in  Portland  for  a  half  century,  and  has 
seen  the  small  town  which  greeted  him  on  his  arrival  converted  into  one  of  the 
populous,  prosperous  and  attractive  cities  upon  the  coast. 


ALEXANDER  LUMSDEN. 

The  problems  of  life  and  death  are  unsolvable  to  the  human  mind.  It 
seemed  hard  that  Alexander  Lumsden  should  be  called  from  this  life  when  he 
had  much  that  made  life  worth  living.  His  business  activity  and  his  sterling 
worth  had  gained  him  the  confidence  and  high  regard  of  his  fellowmen  and  his 
enterprising  spirit  and  judicious  investment  had  brought  him  a  large  measure 
of  success  that  was  represented  by  extensive  investments  in  realty.  His  prop- 
erty brought  to  him  a  handsome  annual  income,  so  that  business  cares  did  not 
weigh  heavily  upon  him,  but  death  claimed  him  on  the  17th  of  August,  1910, 
and  Portland  lost  a  representative  and  worthy  citizen. 

Mr.  Lumsden  was  born  in  Lefroy,  Canada,  September  30,  1856.  His  par- 
ents, William  and  Jean  Lumsden,  were  both  of  Scotch  descent  and  spent  their 
entire  lives  in  Canada,  where  the  father  followed  the  carpenter's  trade.  Their 
son  Alexander,  who  was  the  eldest  of  the  family,  attended  school  in  his  native 
city  and  afterward  took  up  the  trade  of  plastering,  which  he  followed  there  and 
also  for  about  a  year  after  coming  to  Portland.  In  1875  he  arrived  in  this  city 
and  some  months  later  became  connected  with  the  dairy  business,  remaining 
in  the  employ  of  others  for  a  time  but  later  engaging  in  the  same  business  on 
his  own  account  in  Portland.  He  afterward  purchased  a  farm  of  about  eight 
hundred  acres  on  Sauvie's  island,  where  he  carried  on  farming  and  dairying, 
conducting  an  extensive  business.  He  was  also  at  one  time  engaged  in  the  gro- 
cery business  in  Portland  for  a  few  years,  but  about  six  years  prior  to  his 
death  he  put  aside  all  business  cares  save  for  the  supervision  of  his  real-estate 
interests.  He  had  extensive  property  holdings  in  and  around  Portland  and  the 
rapid  settlement  of  this  part  of  the  country  brought  a  rapid  increase  in  realty 
values.  Not  only  did  he  own  eight  hundred  acres  on  Sauvie's  island  but  also 
a  forty-acre  tract  on  the  Base  line  road  and  considerable  city  property.  In  its 
management  he  displayed  keen  business  discernment  and  sound  judgment 

The  happy  home  life  of  Mr.Xumsden  had  its  beginning  in  his  marriage,  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1879,  '^  Portland,  to  Lucy  A.  King,  who  was  born  in  this 
city  and  is  a  daughter  of  Amos  N.  and  Malinda   (Fuller)   King,  who  were 
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early  settlers  here.  Her  father  was  born  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  April  22,  1822, 
learned  and  followed  the  tanner's  trade  in  the  east  and  in  1845  traveled  over- 
land to  the  northwest,  spending"  the  first  winter  on  the  Tualitin  plains  and  lo- 
cating in  King's  Valley.  In  1849  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Portland,  then,  indeed, 
a  city  in  embryo,  and  here  opened  a  tannery.  He  remained  a  resident  of  Port- 
land to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  November  11,  1901,  but  for  many 
years  prior  to  his  demise  lived  retired.  His  wife  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  journeyed  westward  over  the  plains  in  the  same  wagon  train  with  Mr.  King. 
They  were  married  in  Oregon  and  here  reared  their  family.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
King  occurred  in  Portland,  January  30,  1887.  Their  daughter  Mrs.  Lumsden 
has  practically  spent  her  entire  life  in  Portland.  By  her  first  marriage  she  had 
two  children:  Martha,  is  the  widow  of  John  J.  Moore,  whose  death  occurred 
in  November  1905,  and  has  two  children,  Joseph  A.  and  Lucien  A.,  Mrs.  Moore 
now  resides  in  Portland  with  her  mother ;  Lillie  A.  is  the  wife  of  W.  B.  Stevens, 
of  Portland,  by  whom  she  has  one  son,  Alexander  W.  The  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lumsden  are:  Amos  E.,  who  wedded  Tomima  Moar  and  lives  in 
Portland ;  Alexander  K.,  who  married  Mamie  Stumpp ;  Mabel,  who  is  the  wife 
of  James  S.  Reeder  and  has  one  child,  Hazel  M.;  and  Hazel,  the  wife  of  G. 
E.  Humberstone,  of  Portland. 

Mr.  Lumsden  was  popular  in  the  societies  and  organizations  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  was  a  member  of  Multnomah  Cam{V.  No.  TJy  W.  O.  W.,  and  of 
the  Fraternal  Union.  He  possessed  a  Social  genial  nature,  was  always  approach- 
able and  his  success  was  allowed  to^makeiiQ  diffe^  p  his  friendships.  Deep 
r^ret  was  felt  when  death  claim^^d  him,  for  he  had  gained  many  warm  friends 
in  Portland  and  this  part  of  the  state,v>q4id..ti)f^  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in 
Riverview  cemetery.  ^^.  .  '   -  :>>..    - 


JAMES  MONROE  BLOSSOM. 

James  Monroe  Blossom,  the  pioneer  merchant  and  citizen  of  Portland,  was 
bom  July  30,  181 7,  at  Monmouth,  Kennebec  coimty,  Maine.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  seven  Mayflower  passengers  who  came  over  on  the  first  trip  of  this  vessel  in 
1620.  These  passengers  were:  Edward  Fuller,  his  wife  Aiin  and  their  son 
Samuel,  who  were  ancestors  of  Temperance  Fuller,  Mr.  Blossom's  great-grand- 
mother; and  John  Howland  and  wife  and  John  Tilley  and  wife,  ancestors  of 
Bithiah  Smith  Blossom,  Mr.  Blossom's  grandmother.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Thomas  Blossom,  who  came  over  on  the  second  trip  of  the  Mayflower,  in 
August,  1629.  At  Plymouth,  Thomas  Blossom  became  the  first  deacon  of  the 
church.  All  of  the  above  Mayflower  passengers  emigrated  from  England  to 
Holland  in  1608-9  i**  order  to  escape  persecution  on  account  of  their  religious 
belief  and  hence  the  "pilgrimage"  to  Leyden,  and  through  which  the  name  of 
their  church  was  derived, — "Pilgrim  Church"  and  those  composing  it  are  now 
called  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Thomas  Blossom  was  an  educated  man  as  is  shown  by  his  letter  dated  "Ley- 
den, December  15,  anno  1625,"  to  Governor  Bradford,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
announcing  the  death  of  his  pastor,  John  Robinson,  of  the  Pilgrim  church,  March 
I,  1625.  A  letter  of  the  same  purport  was  also  written  and  signed  by  Francis 
Jessop,  Thomas  Nash,  Thomas  Blossom,  Roger  White  and  Richard  Maisterson, 
dated  Leyden,  November  30,  A.  D.,  1625.  In  the  summer  of  1625  Miles  Standish 
made  a  voyage  to  England  in  the  interests  of  the  colony.  Upon  his  return  he 
had  serious  tidings  to  relate.  But  most  sorrowful  of  aJl,  Standish  had  to  tell 
them  of  the  death  of  their  beloved  pastor.  The  above  letters  were  brought  over 
by  Miles  Standish  and  also  one  from  Roger  White,  Mr.  Robinson's  brother-in- 
law. 
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Joseph  Blossom,  the  great-grandfather  of  Jfimcs  M.  Blossom,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  celebrated  "Boston  Tea  Party*'  and  on  the  night  of  December  i6,  1773, 
assisted  in  throwing  three  cargoes  of  tea  overboard  in  Boston  harbor.  The 
members  of  the  "Tea  Party"  were  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians.  Mr.  Blosscnn's 
grandfather,  James  Blossom,  was  a  seafaring  man,  being  captain  and  part  owner 
of  the  whaleship  Neptune,  with  headquarters  at  Bath,  Maine.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolutionry  war  he,  with  his  entire  ship's  crew,  enlisted.  He  was 
commissioned  January  i,  1776,  first  lieutenant  of  Captain  John  Graham's  (3rd) 
Company.  Also  as  first  lieutenant  he  was  in  command  of  Captain  Grannis'  (sea 
coast)  Company,  being  stationed  at  Elizabeth  Islands  and  Martha's  Vineyard. 
He  was  with  Washington  at  Trenton  and  Valley  Forge.  At  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine  he  was  struck  in  the  face  by  a  fragment  of  shell  and  greatly  disfigured. 

The  war  department  records  show  that  Ansel  Blossom,  father  of  James  M. 
Blossom,  fought  in  the  war  of  181 2  with  England,  serving  as  private  in  Captain 
Moses  Boynton's  Company  of  Infantry,  Second  Regiment  (Blasdell's)  Massa- 
chusetts Militia,  also  as  private  in  Captain  Nathaniel  Pettengill's  Company  of 
Colonel  EUis  Sweet's  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Militia.  After  the  war  closed 
Ansel  Blossom  with  his  family  removed  from  Monmouth,  Maine,  to  a  farm 
adjoining  Willshire,  Ohio.  Mr.  Blossom's  education  was  not  neglected.  His 
father,  Ansel,  was  a  classical  scholar  and  teacher  and  through  him  he  acquired 
an  excellent  common-school  education.  His  father's  kindness  and  acts  of  charity 
were  proverbial  and  this  splendid  trait  was  acquired  by  his  son,  James. 

Young  Blossom  remained  on  his  father's  farm  until  his  seventeenth  year. 
He  is  now  a  "big  boy"  and  sees  the  necessity  of  assisting  his  father,  whose  fam- 
ily is  a  large  one,  by  shifting  for  himself.  In  1834  he  left  home,  walking  from 
Willshire  to  Piqua,  Ohio,  his  destination,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Piqua  he  became  a  tailor's  apprentice.  We  next  find  him  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  as  a  merchant  tailor  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  It  was  here  that 
he  met  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Louise  Gates,  and  to  whom  he  was  married  September 
14,  1841.  Their  children  were:  Leonora,  who  married  Judge  J.  J.  HoflFman, 
died  in  New  York  city  and  is  buried  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Charles  Erdley,  who 
is  deceased,  his  remains  being  interred  in  Portland,  Oregon;  Mary  Mercy,  who 
married  J.  D.  Gordon  and  is  also  deceased,  being  buried  in  Portland,  Or^on; 
James  Monroe,  who  resides  in  the  famous  Upper  Hood  River  valley,  Or^non; 
Justine  Millard,  who  married  J.  J.  Bliss  and  is  now  living  at  Alameda,  California; 
Maria  Louise,  residing  in  Portland;  and  Robert  Hurd,  who  is  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  Portland.* 

The  Second  Presbyterian  church  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  (now  Westminster) 
was  organized  May  5,  1844,  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  His  brother  Charles 
was  its  first  pastor.  Mr.  JSlossom  sang  bass  in  Mr.  Beecher's  choir.  Charles 
Beecher  was  an  excellent  musician — ^he  could  play  as  well  as  sing,  and  he  led  the 
singing  in  his  church. 

Mr.  Blossom  with  others,  in  the  early  '40s  and  '50s,  caught  the  California 
gold  fever  or  the  Oregon  fever.  His  preference,  however,  was  for  Or^;on.  On 
the  2Sth  of  March,  1852,  he  with  his  wife  and  four  small  children  left  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  for  the  long  overland  trip  "across  the  plains,"  reaching  their 
destination,  Portland,  Oregon  Territory,  October  26,  1852.  What  a  marvelous 
journey  this  overland  trip  was!  And  especially  so  when  we  consider  that  the 
longest  land  journey  previously  attempted  was  less  than  four  hundred  miles. 
Arriving  in  Portland  (leaving  a  splendid  home  and  an  excellent  business)  these 
young  pioneers  found  themselves  bereft  of  everything  except  energy  and  good 
health.  The  first  money  which  Mr.  Blossom  had  in  Portland  was  found  by  him 
on  the  street.  It  was  a  five  dollar  gold  piece  and  proved  an  acceptable  "find." 
In  Portland  they  at  once  met  former  Fort  Wayne  friends,  C.  S.  Silver  and  his 
estimable  wife,  who  had  preceded  them  in  the  "plains  across"  by  two  years.  One 
room  was  rented  frcMn  Mr.  Silver  and  in  this  unpretentious  manner  was  house- 
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keeping  b^un  in  Oregon.    This  house  was  situated  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Third  and  Washington  streets. 

Mr.  Blossom  soon  secured  employment  and  after  a  few  years  a  partnership 
was  formed  with  E.  J.  Northrup,  this  firm,  Northrup  &  Blossc«n,  succeeding 
Nelson  Northrup,  E.  J.'s  father,  in  the  business  established  by  him,  namely,  the 
first  hardware  firm  in  Portland.  The  business  prospered  and  has  continued  un- 
interruptedly to  the  present  day,  and  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  old  firm,  estab- 
lished in  185 1,  we  have  the  present  substantial  one  known  over  the  entire  north- 
west, namely,  The  Honeyman  Hardware  Company. 

Mr.  Blossom  was  a  public-spirited  man  and  was  always  ready  to  assist  in  any 
worthy  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  fifteen  organizers  of  Samaritan  Lodge,  No. 
2,  L  O.  O.  F.,  instituted  at  Portland,  April  8,  1853.  In  1857  the  city  officers  of 
Portland  were  as  follows :  Mayor,  James  O'Neill ;  recorder,  A.  L.  Davis ;  treas- 
urer, T.  N.  Lakin;  assessor,  J.  M.  Breck;  marshal,  S.  R.  Holcomb;  councilmen, 
J.  H.  Couch,  T.  J.  Holmes,  A.  B.  Hallock,  Charles  Hutchins,  P.  Hardenburg, 
N.  S.  Coon,  B.  F.  Goodwin,  James  M.  Blossom  and  S.  G.  Reed.  August  20,  i860, 
was  elected  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  at  Port- 
land, composed  as  follows:  W.  S.  Ladd,  James  M.  Blossom,  J.  C.  Ainsworth, 
H.  A.  Hogue  and  B.  F.  Smith. 

In  i8&|.  Mr.  Blossom  left  Portland  to  engage  in  business  in  Boise  City, 
Idaho.  One  of  his  old  pioneer  friends,  Frank  R.  Coffin,  writing  from  Boise, 
Idaho,  says  of  him:  ''His  standing  in  this  community  was  one  that  you  may 
be  proud  of.  His  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond  always.  There  are  not  many 
here  now  who  were  here  in  his  day.  They,  like  him,  have  joined  the  great 
majority." 

Of  Mr.  Blossom's  old  time  Portland  friends  and  business  associates  but 
few  remain  today.  There  were  two,  however,  who  knew  him  well  and  they 
both,  before  their  death,  referred  to  aim  as  a  most  excellent  man  and  one  whose 
friendship  they  prized.  These  gentlemen,  W.  S.  Ladd  and  Henry  Failing, 
were  bankers,  with  whoitl  Mr.  Blossom  transacted  business.  When  Mr.  Blossom 
left  Portland,  Mr.  Ladd  remarked  to  him  that  should  he  return  to  engage  in 
business,  he  must  not  hesitate  to  call  on  him  for  financial  backing.  This  old  time 
merchant  died  in  Portland,  April  14,  1891,  and  was  buried  in  Portland's  pioneer 
cemetery,  the  Lone  Fir. 


ELIZABETH  LOUISE  BLOSSOM. 

This  pioneer  woman  was  bom  April  2,  1822,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  died 
July  .19,  1901,  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Her  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Louise 
Gates,  and  she  was  married  to  James  Monroe  Blossom,  September  14,  1841,  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Her  ancestors,  paternal  and  maternal,  came  from  Elng-* 
land,  settling  first  in  Virginia  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Her  father,  Lemuel 
Gates,  it  is  believed,  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Norfolk  county,  Virginia.  General 
Horatio  Gates,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  his  uncle,  and  hence  was  Mrs. 
Blossom's  great-uncle.  General  Gates  was  a  social  favorite  and  was  a  kind, 
brave  and  generous  man.  He  was  a  slave  owner,  like  many  other  southerners. 
As  one  evidence  of  his  generosity,  we  find  that  he  voluntarily  liberated  his  slaves. 
Befpre  the  Revolutionary  war  he  rendered  his  king  excellent  service  in  various 
expeditions  against  the  Indians  in  Virginia.  He  was  shot  through  the  body  at 
the  slaughter  of  the  Monongahela  and  was  thought  to  be  mortally  wounded. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  because  of  his  brilliant  services 
in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  General  Washington  recommended  Gates  for  an  offi- 
cer's commission  in  the  army,  and  through  this  recommendation,  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  Much  has  been  said  pro 
and  con  as  to  Mr.  Gates'  Revolutionary  services.     It  would  appear,  however. 
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that  he  has  been  grossly  maligned  by  a  cabal  whose  main  purpose  was  to  be- 
little his  meritorious  service  and  through  its  intrigue  his  downfall  was  planned. 
From  Virginia  Lemuel  Gates  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  about  1812.  He  was 
a  gunner  in  the  Washington  navy  yard  during  the  war  with  England  in  1812-14. 
In  that  city  he  was  married  to  Mary  Ann  Lmkins  about  1815,  in  which  city,  as 
stated,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom. 

Mrs.  Blossom's  maternal  ancestry  was  named  Linkins.  Some  members  of 
this  family  residing  in  Virginia  spell  their  name  Lincoln  and  some  Linkhom. 
It  has  been  determined,  however,  that  all  are  descended  from  a  common  ances- 
try. Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  many  "Linkins."  The  records  of  Rock- 
ingham county,  Virginia,  show  that  the  Linkins,  Lincoln  and  Linkhom  families 
were  people  of  considerable  consequence  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic.  On 
the  muster  rolls  of  the  Washington  militia  that  served  during  the  war  of  1812-14 
are  the  names  of  John  Linkins  and  William  Linkins,  brothers  of  Mary  Ann 
Gates  and  uncles  of  Mrs.  Blossom.  These  brother  militiamen  helped  repair 
Fort  Washington,  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  British,  and  also  participated 
in  the  defense  of  the  city  of  Washington  against  the  attacks  of  the  foreign  foe 
in  1812-14.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  near  descendants  of  this  <dd 
family  still  living  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Aspen,  Colorado — three  granddiil- 
dren  of  William  Linkins,  the  militiaman,  namely :  Miss  Esther  Rittenhouse  Lin- 
kins and  George  Washington  Linkins,  residing  at  Washington;  and  William 
Woodward  Linkins  residing  in  Aspen. 

As  a  child,  Mrs.  Blossom  attended  the  famous  Foundry  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  and  Sunday  school.  A  word  as  to  this  old  historic  stmcture  will  not  be 
amiss.  The  founder  and  builder  of  this  church  was  Henry  W.  Foxhall,  who 
was  an  Englishman  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1794.  Mr.  Foxhall  came  to 
Georgetown  at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  operated  a  foundry, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  cannon  for  the  government.  This  was 
then  the  only  foundry  south  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  said  that  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie  was  postponed  until  Mr.  Foxhall  could  build  and  transport  guns  to 
the  scene  of  the  engagement. 

Presidents  McKinley,  Hayes  and  other  presidents  since  Lincoln  have  at- 
tended this  church.  Soon  after  President  Lmcoln  went  to  Washington  he  at- 
tended tfie  Foundry  church,  occupjring  a  seat  within  the  altar  while  Bishop  Simp- 
son preached  a  missionary  sermon.  After  the  collection  was  taken  at  the  close 
of  the  service,  and  the  congregation  about  to  be  dismissed,  an  irrepressible 
brother  arose  and  proposed  to  be  one  of  a  given  number  to  raise  one  hundred 
dollars  to  make  the  president  a  life  memb«-  of  the  Missionary  society.  The 
proposition  was  put  and  brothers  A,  B  and  C  responded  readily.  But  the  pause 
finally  came,  the  balance  was  wanting.  When  the  bishop  asked  "who  will  take 
the  balance?"  the  pause  became  impressive.  The  tall  form  of  Lincoln  was  seen 
to  rise,  a  long  bony  arm  was  extended  imploringly,  and  he  said:  "Bishop,  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  placed  on  an  auction  block.  Please  let  me  pay 
the  balance  and  take  me  down."  Amid  laughter  and  applause,  Mr.  Lincoln  paid 
the  balance  and  became  a  member  of  the  society. 

In  1833,  when  our  old  earth  passed  through  the  famous  shower  of  meteors, 
Mrs.  Blossom  then  aged  eleven  years,  residing  in  Washington  city,  remembers 
vividly  the  heaven's  grand  display  of  fireworks.  The  effect  was  startling  be- 
yond description.  Many  thought  the  world's  end  had  come,  especially  the  ignor- 
ant negroes,  who  showed  their  fear  in  many  ludicrous  ways. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Blossom's  marriage  in  1841,  Miss  Eliza  Wilmot,  a  relative  of 
Lord  Erdly  Wilmot,  made  her  home  with  Mrs.  Blossom.  Miss  Wilmot  gave 
her  some  gold-plated  buttons  which  came  from  a  coat  of  Lord  Erdly's.  These 
buttons  are  in  possession  of  the  family  today. 

Mrs.  Blossom  was  received  into  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  (now  West- 
minster) at  Fort  Wayne  in  1847.  Rev.  Charles  Becchcr,  a  brother  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  was  its  first  pastor.    September  7,  1851,  Mrs.  Blossom  was  giv«i 
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a  letter  of  dismissal  by  the  pastor,  Charles-  Beecher,  shortly  before  her  departure 
for  Oregon.  In  after  years,  Mrs.  Blossom  often  referred  to  this  talented  man. 
He  was  also  very  witty,  being  similar  to  his  brother,  Henry  Ward,  in  this 
respect.  Charles  Beecher  was  a  splendid  musician.  At  his  church  service  he 
would  announce  the  hymn  and  then  step  from  the  pulpit  to  the  front  of  the 
congregation,  with  violin  in  hand,  and  lead  the  singing.  Mr.  Beecher  had  a 
singing  school  which  Mrs.  Blossom  and  her  husband  attended.  Hugh  McCul- 
loch  was  also  a  pupil  in  this  famous  singing  school.  Mr.  McCulloch,  then  a 
young  man,  was  bookkeeper  in  a  bank.  He  afterward  became  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  President  Lincoln.  In  later  years  he  became  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  President  Arthur.  While  visiting  her  old  home,  Mrs.  Blossom 
met  Mr.  McCulloch  in  Washington,  in  1868,  and  she  was  most  cordially  re- 
ceived.   He  gave  her  a  picture  of  himself  and  one  of  his  daughter. 

And  now  at  this  time  occurs  probably  the  most  important  event  in  Mrs.  j^los- 
som's  life,  namely,  the  journey  "across  the  plains"  to  Oregon.  It  began  March 
25,  1852,  and  was  finished  October  26,  1852.  The  speaker,  C.  B.  Moores,  at  the 
Pioneers  Reunion  on  June  22,  1904,  referring  to  the  pioneer  women  who  crossed 
the  plains,  said:  "To  thousands  of  strong  men  it  meant  a  struggle  against  ex- 
posure, disease  and  death  that  was  enough  to  dismay  the  stoutest  heart.  It 
was  an  exploit  worthy  the  prowess  of  any  knight  errant  of  chivalry,  and  the 
story  of  that  great  excursion  is  in  the  future  to  illumine  the  brightest  pages  of 
history.  But  who,  after  all,  were  the  real  heroes  of  that  great  movement?  If 
to  all  of  these  stout-hearted  men,  nurtured  in  the  school  of  hardship  and  ad- 
versity, it  meant  what  it  did,  what  must  have  been  the  experience  of  that  great 
army  of  pioneer  women,  companions  of  all  their  trials,  many  of  them  invalids, 
many  of  them  delicately  nurtured  and  of  finer  mold  and  more  delicate  sensi- 
bilities, leaving  friends  and  home  comforts  and  all  of  the  hallowed  associations 
of  a  lifetime  for  the  dread  uncertainties  and  responsibilities  of  an  expedition 
to  a  distant  and  unlcnown  land  whose  promises  might  turn  to  ashes  and  prove  the 
wreck  of  all  their  hopes.  No  repetition  of  the  story  can  even  approach  the  actual 
experience." 

Upon  the  consummation  of  this  long  march,  and  amid  new  surroundings, 
Mrs.  Blossom  again  took  up  her  life  work.  She  was  received  into  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  at  Portland,  Oregon,  November  20,  1853,  by  letter  from 
the  Second  Presbyterian  church  in  Fort  Wayne.  August  i,  i860,  she  was 
granted  a  letter  commendatory  to  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Portland. 
Mrs.  Blossom  with  her  daughter  Leonora,  were  two  of  the  original  seventeen 
members  who  composed  this  church  at  its  reorganization,  August  4,  i860.  Her 
connection  with  the  old  First  church  was  continuous  until  the  time  of  her  death. 
She  was  a  faithful  attendant  during  all  these  years.  Her  faithfulness  to  family, 
to  friends  and  to  her  church  was  strong  and  enduring.  She  was  widely  known 
for  her  deeds  of  charity  to  the  homeless  and  distressed.  The  loving  letters  and 
testimonials  at  the  time  of  her  death  verify  this.  She  lies  at  rest  beside  her 
husbsmd  in  Portland's  pioneer  cemetery,  the  Lone  Fir,  around  which  cluster 
so  many  sacred  memories. 


CHARLES  M.  HYSKELL. 

Charles  M.  Hyskell,  the  Pacific  coast  representative  of  extensive  landed  in- 
terests in  Oregon  and  in  various  other  sections  of  North  America,  has  done 
much  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  northwest  through  his  writings  upon  the 
subject.  Identified  for  many  years  with  journalistic  interests  in  the  middle  west 
he  utilized  his  talents  as  a  writer  to  make  known  to  the  country  the  wonderful 
opportunities  of  this  section,  and  the  entire  northwest  has  profited  by  his  labors 
which  have  also  returned  to  him  substantial  profits.     A  native  of  Madison 
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county,  Iowa,  Mr.  Hyskell.  was  born  October  5,  1865,  a  son  of  Thomas  M.  and 
Mary  Ellen  (Swaim)  Hyskell.  The  father,  a  native  of  Indiana,  was  a  harness 
dealer  and  farmer  and  died  in  early  manhood  when  his  son  was  but  nine  years 
of  age.    The  mother  still  survives  and  is  now  living  in  Portland. 

In  early  youth  Charles  M.  Hyskell  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
state  "and  when  fourteen  years  of  age  entered  a  printing  office  to  learn  the  trade 
and  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  thereafter  connected  with  some  phase  of  that 
business.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  became  city  editor  of  the  Daily 
Free  Press  at  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  and  was  afterward  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  Leader,  later  city  editor  of  the  Burlington  (la.)  Gazette  for 
seven  years  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  period  purchased  the  Burlington 
Journal,  which  he  edited  and  published  for  a  number  of  years,  or  until  he  came 
to  Portland  in  the  spring  of  1904.  He  was  then  on  the  editorial  staflf  of  the 
Journal  for  three  years,  after  which  he  became  interested  with  Harry  A.  Hunter, 
owner  of  the  Oregon  Central  military  road  land  grant  of  five  hundred  thousand 
acres.  He  has  assisted  in  the  division  and  sale  of  this  land,  handling  the  business 
of  the  company  on  the  coast.  He  is  also  one  of  the  stockholders  and  coast  man- 
ager of  the  Hunter  Land  Company,  a  concern  having  its  headquarters  in  Minne- 
apolis and  handling  immense  tracts  of  land  in  Florida,  Texas,  California,  Oregon, 
Qmada  and  Montana. 

In  the  field  of  journalism  Mr.  Hyskell  found  a  most  congenial  profession. 
Fluency,  vivid  description  and  clear  analysis  are  all  elements  of  his  writing. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  leading  magazines  of  the  country  and 
for  two  or  three  years  after  comine  to  Portland  he  wrote  the  literature  and 
annual  booklets  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  frequently  called  upon 
to  write  articles  (illustrated)  upon  Portland  and  Oregon,  descriptive  of  their 
industries  and  opportunities,  for  various  eastern  publications  and  his  literature 
upon  Oregon  has  constituted  a  most  potent  force  in  promoting  the  settlement 
of  the  state. 

Mr.  Hyskell  was  married  in  Portland,  November  16,  1891,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Rogers,  a  daughter  of  E.  P.  Rogers,  of  whom  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in 
this  work.  Their  three  children  are  Ned,  seventeen  years  of  age :  Tom,  fifteen ; 
and  Elizabeth,  ten.  The  family  residence  is  on  Portland  Heights.  Mr.  Hyskell 
is  independent  in  politics,  exercising  his  right  of  franchise  without  r^rard  to 
party  ties.  He  belongs  to  the  Modem  Wocxlmen  camp,  the  Elks  lodge  and  the 
Commercial  Club  and  is  in  hearty  s)rmpathy  with  the  basic  principles  of  each. 


CAPTAIN.  JOSEPH  R.  WILEY. 

With  many  of  those  interests  which  mark  the  beginning  of  things  in  Port- 
land and  which  are  an  impetus  to  its  later  growth  and  progress,  Captain  Joseph 
R.  Wiley  was  closely  connected.  He  was  bom  in  Wisconsin,  December  30, 
1844,  and  his  life  record  covered  the  intervening  years  to  the  8th  of  Febmary, 
1894.  His  parents  were  Elias  and  Catherine  (Haney)  Wiley,  who  removed 
from  the  Empire  state  to  Wisconsin.  The  father  made  the  trip  to  California 
during  the  gold  excitement  in  1849,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  Badger  state 
and  in  1852  started  for  Oregon,  being  captain  of  the  wagon  train  which  he 
owned.  He  brought  a  lot  of  fine  blooded  horses  and  cattle  and  had  several 
thousand  dollars  in  gold.  While  en  route  for  the  northwest  death  claimed  him 
and  his  grave  was  made  on  the  plains.  The  mother  and  family  came  to  Port- 
land, reaching  this  city  in  the  fall  of  1852.  There  were  three  children,  Joseph 
R.,  Clarissa  and  Edward,  who  are  now  deceased.  Mrs.  Wiley  later  married 
W.  P.  Burke  and  remained  a  resident  of  Oregon  until  called  to  her  final  home 
January  3,  1902,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  year^.  She  was  still  very  active  for 
one  of  her  years. 


JOSEPH  R.  WILEY 
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Joseph  R.  Wiley  was  a  lad  of  seven  years  when  his  parents  started  for  the 
Pacific  coast  and  his  youthful  days  were  spent  in  Portland,  then  a  small  town 
of  little  industrial  or  commercial  importance,  unconnected  by  railroads  with 
the  far  east.  Overland  travel  by  team  or  by  steamers,  which  at  times  reached 
this  port,  were  the  only  means  of  bringing  the  settlers  to  the  northwest.  Mr. 
Wiley  pursued  his  education  in  the  Portland  Atademy  and  later  was  graduated 
from  from  Santa  Clara  College  of  California. 

Following  the  attainment  of  his  majority  Mr.  Wiley  took  an  active  part  in 
politics  and  was  one  of  the  influential  men  in  democratic  circles.  In  1868  he 
was  elected  school  superintendent  of  Multonomah  county  and  served  for  two 
years.  A  few  years  later  he  was  made  captain  of  the  police  force  of  Portland 
and  filled  that  position  for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  time  he  carefully 
organized  the  police  system  and  faithfully  and  zealously  safeguarded  the 
interests  of  law  and  order  here.  He  was  likewise  captain  of  the  Emmet  Guards 
for  several  years  and  for  a  number  of  terms  served  as  a  member  of  the  city 
council,  exercising  his  official  prerogatives  in  support  of  measures  of  reform, 
progress  and  improvement.  At  one  time  journalistic  interests  claimed  his  atten- 
tion, he  becoming  proprietor  of  a  paper  called  the  Catholic  Sentinel,  in  which 
connection  he  built  up  a  good  patronage  for  the  paper. 

All  means  that  were  deemed  beneficial  to  the  community  received  his  indorse- 
ment and  he  cooperated  in  many  projects  for  the  public  good.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  member  of  volunteer  fire  department  No.  2  and  to  the  time  of  his  death 
belonged  to  the  Veteran  Volunteer  Fireman's  Association.  He  was  also  captain 
of  the  volunteer  baseball  team  in  Portland  in  early  days.  He  held  member- 
ship in  the  Catholic  church  and  Catholic  societies. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1874,  Captain  Wiley  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Margaret  Hickey,  a  daughter  of  James  Hickey  and  a  native  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  She  came  to  Portland  in  1873  and  was  married  the  following 
February.  Unto  them  were  bom  six  children;  .Clarissa,  at  home;  Burke,  de- 
ceased; Marguerite,  the  wife  of  John  F.  Daly,  of  Portland,  by  whom  she  has 
one  child,  John  E. ;  Josephine,  who  has  also  passed  away ;  Joseph  E. ;  and  Eunice 
Lucille,  at  home. 

The  death  of  Captain  Wiley  occurred  February  8,  1894,  and  his  remains 
were  interred  in  St.  Mary's  cemetery.  From  the  time  of  his  early  residence  here 
he  had  figured  prominently  in  the  public  life  of  the  city  and  few  men  were 
more  widely  known,  while  none  were  held  in  higher  esteem.  His  social  qual- 
ities, unfailing  courtesy  and  genial  disposition  won  him  many  friends,  and  he  at 
all  times  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  contact.  He  was  an  active  worker  in  the  Pioneer  Association,  was 
indeed  a  prominent  figure  on  the  stage  of  action  in  Portland  and  well  deserves 
mention  in  this  volume. 


AMOS  M.  ROBERTS. 


The  great  majority  of  those  who  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  latter  part 
of  '49  and  the  early  '50s  came  with  the  hope  of  gaining  wealth  in  the  mines. 
Fortunes,  however,  were  not  to  be  found  by  all,  and  many  of  the  men  turned 
their  attention  to  the  more  stable  occupations  of  life  and  usually,  if  not  so 
rapidly,  gained  success  througrh  persistent  labor  and  honorable  dealing.  Such 
was  the  record  of  Amos  M.  Roberts,  who  in  1852  arrived  in  California  and  in 
1857  came  to  Oregon.  He  was  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years,  his 
birth  having  ocurred  in  Binghamton,  New  York,  May  15,  1834,  a  son  of  James 
and  Sarah  (Martin)  Roberts.  His  education  was  acquired  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  town,  where  he  lived  until  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  spirit  of 
adventure  and  a  desire  for  fortune  led  him  to  California  at  that  time  in  search 
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of  gold.  By  way  of  the  water  route  he  proceeded  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  for 
five  years  was  engaged  in  mining.  But  he  did  not  meet  with  the  results  that 
he  had  anticipated,  and  thinking  to  gain  a  living  in  other  ways  he  came  to  Oregon 
in  1857,  turning  his  attention  to  the  logging  business.  Settling  on  the  Columbia 
slough,  near  St.  Johns,  he  bought  a  tract  of  land  of  one  hundred  acres,  building 
a  house  and  there  living  for  a  time.  While  he  afterward  disposed  of  that  prop- 
erty he  continued  to  niake  his  home  near  St.  Johns  until  1906,  when  he  came 
to  Portland.  Different  business  interests  claimed  his  time  and  attention.  The 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  given  to  farming  and  his  unfaltering  industry 
constituted  the  basis  of  his  financial  advancement. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1858,  at  St.  Johns,  Mr.  Roberts  was  married  to 
Miss  Susan  May  Caples,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Harriet  Caples,  the  former 
an  early  settler  of  that  place.  The  father  was  bom  in  Maryland  and  in  early 
manhood  lived  in  various  places,  hewing  that  the  different  removals  would  bene- 
fit his  wife's  health.  Mrs.  Caples  died,  however,  in  Ohio,  and  in  1849  Mr. 
Caples  came  to  Oregon  with  his  children,  settling  at  St.  JcJins,  where  he  tock 
up  a  donation  claim.  He  followed  farming  throughout  his  life  and  also  engaged 
to  some  extent  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Evan- 
gelical church  and  died  in  1889  ^^  the  age  of  eighty- four  years.  His  daughter, 
Mrs.  Roberts,  came  with  her  father  to  the  northwest,  making  the  journey  across 
the  plains.  They  started  on  the  3d  of  May  from  Missouri,  and  reached  their 
destination  in  September.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  have  been  bom  six 
children.  Wallace  N,,  now  of  St.  Helens,  has  been  married  twice.  He  had  one 
son,  Herbert,  by  his  first  marriage,  and  three  children,  Amos,  Edith  and  Susan 
by  the  second  marriage.  Artemus  G.  is  living  at  St.  Johns.  Minnie  M.  is  the 
wife  of  William  Ward  of  Multncnnah  county  and  they  have  one  child,  Veda. 
Frances  is  the  wife  of  Andrew  J.  Freum,  of  Portland.  Addie  R.  is  the  wife  of 
William  Elliott,  of  Multnomah  county,  and  they  have  two  children,  Susan  M. 
and  Florence.    Florence  V.  is  the  wife  of  Jackson  Stanley,  of  Albina, 

The  death  of  Mr.  Roberts  occurred  on  the  15th  of  April,  1910,  and  his  remains 
were  interred  in  Riverview  cemetery.  He  had  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  of 
St.  Johns  for  about  two  years  forty  years  ago.  His  membership  in  the  Good 
Templar  society  indicated  his  standing  upon  the  temperance  question.  His 
life  was  ever  guided  by  high  and  honorable  principles  and  none  questioned  the 
hcmesty  of  his  motives  or  his  fidelity  to  a  course  which  he  believed  to  be  right. 


ALFRED  J.  BINGHAM. 


Alfred  J.  Bingham  has  been  a  resident  of  Portland  for  twenty-seven  years 
and  since  that  period  has  engaged  in  contracting  as  a  brick  and  stone  mason. 
Like  the  northeastem  section  of  the  United  States,  the  northwestem  section  has 
also  drawn  many  of  its  residents  from  England  and  it  was  there  that  Alfred  J. 
Bingham  was  bom  on  the  isth  of  August,  1862,  his  place  of  birth  being  Der- 
byshire. His  parents  were  James  and  Sarah  (Wagstaff)  Bingham.  He  ohi- 
tinued  a  resident  of  that  country  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  made 
the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Qeve- 
land,  Ohio.  He  had  begun  learning  the  trade  of  a  brick  and  stone  mason  in 
London,  and  completed  his  trade  in  Qeveland,  where  he  lived  for  two  years. 

In  February,  1884,  however,  Mr.  Bingham  came  to  Portland.  He  at  once 
sought  employment  at  his  trade  in  this  city  and  remained  in  the  service  of  others 
until  1890,  when,  feeling  that  his  ability  justified  him  in  engaging  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  and  his  laudable  ambition  prompting  him  to  the  step, 
he  began  contracting  for  himself.  He  worked  on  the  Portland  Hotel  and  one 
of  his  first  jobs  was  on  the  Tanner  Creek  gas  tank.  He  also  did  work  on  the 
Albina  shops  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  and  on  the  peniten- 
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tiary  at  Salem.  After  starting  in  business  on  his  own  account  in  1890  he  was 
awarded  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  Workmen's  Temple,  the  CcHnmon- 
wealth  building,  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  the  Nurses'  Home,  the  Columbia 
building  and  part  of  the  Unicm  depot,  the  Wells  Fargo  and  Crane  buildings.  He 
also  erected  the  building  for  the  Swift  Packing  Q>mpany  at  Kenton  and  the 
Davis  Safe  &  Lock  Company's  building.  He  is  now  engaged  in  adding  two 
stories  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  doing  contract  work  on  the  Electric 
building,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  doing  the  terra  cotta 
work  for  the  Lewis  building.  In  1890  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  building  brick  at  Twenty-fourth  and  Tillamook  streets,  and  in  this 
business  was  associated  with  James  Anderson.  The  yards  are  located  on  Linnton 
road  and  the  business  is  carried  on  under  the  style  of  the  Portland  Brick  &  Tile 
Gxnpany,  with  an  output  of  thirty  thousand  brick  per  day.  The  patronage 
has  steadily  increased  until  the  enterprise  is  one  of  the  most  important  produc- 
tive industies  of  the  city. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1888,  Mr.  Bingham  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Kate  Smith,  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  England,  and  a  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Elizabeth  (Jeffrey)  Smith.  Her  father  was  for  thirty  years  postmaster  of  Der- 
byshire. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bingham  have  become  the  parents  of  four  children, 
Mjrrtle,  Grace,  Lucille  Jeffrey  and  Selwyn  Alfred.  Both  are  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  They  occupy  a  beautiful  home  on  Love  joy  street  and  theirs 
is  an  interesting  family^  prominent  in  the  social  circles  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Bingham  today  occupies  a  leadings:  positioa  among  the  contractors  and 
builders  as  well  as  the  manufactures  of  Portland,  a  position  to  which  his  abil- 
ity and  energy  have  brought  him.  He  is  today  recc^ized  as  one  of  the  strong 
business  men  of  the  city,  strong  in  his  honor  and  his  good  name,  and  strong  in 
his  power  to  plan  and  perform.  His  expert  workmanship  and  the  excdlence 
of  his  manufactured  product  have  brought  him  success  and  his  success  has 
given  him  prestige  among  those  prominent  in  the  industrial  activities  of  this 
city.  He  sd&liates  with  the  republican  party  and  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Artisans.  Fond  of  motoring,  he  devotes  his  pleasure  hours  mainly  to  that  sport. 


BENJAMIN  F.  GILTNER. 

Benjamin  F.  Giltner  has  since  1904  lived  retired  in  Portland,  but  fifty-two 
years  have  passed  since  he  came  to  this  state  and  the  history  of  Oregon's  de- 
velopment and  progress  is  familiar  to  him,  not  from  hearsay  but  because  he  has 
been  an  eye  witness  of  its  growth  and  participated  in  some  of  the  features  of 
its  upbuilding.  A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Giltner  was  bom  in  Northum- 
berland coimty  on  the  17th  of  June,  1833,  his  parents  being  Conrad  and  Rebecca 
(Snyder)  Giltner.  The  father  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  spent  his  en- 
tire life  in  the  Keystone  state.  The  mother  afterward  came  to  Portland,  where 
her  last  days  were  passed.  In  their  family  were  seven  children,  namely:  Dr. 
J.  S.  Giltner,  deceased;  Mrs.  Mary  Bowers,  Mrs.  Sarah  Deidrick,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Fox,  all  of  whom  have  passed  away;  Catherine,  who  became  the  wife 
of  David  Fox;  Benjamin  F.,  01  this  review;  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Wagner,  also 
deceased. 

Benjamin  F.  Giltner  acquired  his  early  education  in  the  country  schools  and 
afterward  attended  an  academy  at  McEwensville  and  at  Turbotville,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  made  his  way  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  way  of  the  Panama  route  in 
1858  and  for  three  months  was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  Sacramento  county.  He 
then  made  his  way  to  Oregon,  settling  in  Lane  county,  where  he  was  again  en- 
gaged in  teaching  for  six  months.  He  afterward  devoted  two  years  to  the 
profession  in  Yamhill  county,  but  the  mining*  excitement  in  Idaho  caused  him 
to  leave  the  schoolroom  in  the  hope  of  attaining  wealth  in  that  section.    He  de- 
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voted  the  summer  seasons  to  mining  and  finally  made  his  way  to  Bannock  City, 
now  Idaho  City.  There  he  engaged  in  merchandising  and  in  trading  for  a  short 
time,  after  which  he  returned  to  Oregon  and  in  the  following  year  established 
a  store  at  St  Helens,  in  Columbia  county.  He  conducted  his  enterprise  with 
success  for  a  number  of  years,  but  about  1875  sold  out  to  George  W.  McBride, 
with  whom  he  remained,  however,  until  1886.  Mr.  McBride  was  then  elected 
secretary  of  state  and  Mr.  Giltner  went  with  him  to  Salem,  where  he  acted  as 
assistant  secretary  of  state  for  eig^t  years,  or  during  the  two  four-year-terms 
<>f  his  superior  officer.  He  was  afterward  connected  with  Mr.  Kinkaid  in  a 
similar  capacity  and  occupied  a  clerical  position  under  Secretary  of  State  Dunbar. 
In  1904  he  removed  to  Portland  and  to  some  extent  has  since  speculated  in 
timber  but  has  largely  lived  retired. 

Mr.  Giltner  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Susan  E.  McBride,  a  daughter 
of  James  and  Mahala  (Miller)  McBride,  who  were  pioneer  residents  of  Or^jon, 
coming  to  the  northwest  in  1846— long  before  the  admission  of  the  state  into 
the  Union.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giltner  were  married  in  the  state  of  Washington  on 
the  26th  of  June,  1864,  and  for  thirty-five  years,  traveled  life's  journey  to- 
gether, when  they  were  separated  by  death.  Mrs.  Giltner  was  bom  July  21, 
1850,  and  passed  away  on  the  i8th  of  February,  1899,  leaving  two  children:  E. 
C,  of  Portland,  who  married  Zora  Forester  who  is  now  secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  CcMtimerce;  and  Georgea,  the  wife  of  P.  C.  Patterson,  of  Spokane, 
Washington. 

Mr.  Giltner  is  a  republican  in  politics  but  has  never  held  office  outside  of 
appointive  positions.  For  more  than  a  half  century  he  has  resided  upon  the  coast, 
spending  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  Oregon,  and  no  one  is  more  enthusiastic 
concerning  her  welfare  than  Mr.  Giltner.  He  has  watched  its  development 
from  pioneer  times  and  his  labors  were  a  factor  in  establishing  the  public  schook 
and  promoting  the  educational  progress  of  the  communities  in  which  he  lived. 
Later  he  did  creditable  work  in  the  offices  which  he  filled  and  is  now  well  en- 
titled to  the  rest  which  he  is  enjoying.  He  has  passed  the  seventy-seventh  mile- 
stone on  life's  journey  and  is  one  of  the  highly  respected  as  well  as  one  of  the 
venerable  citizens  of  Portland. 


MARY  ANNA  THOMPSON,  M.  D. 

In  a  permanent  record  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  contributed  most 
toward  bringing  about  the  present  gratifying  condition  of  advancement  and 
prosperity  in  the  city  of  Portland,  the  name  of  Dr.  Mary  Anna  Thompson  is 
clearly  entitled  to  a  place.  As  for  many  years  a  successful  physician,  as  an 
ardent  suffragist,  a  philosophic  thinker  and  the  helpful  mother  of  six  children, 
her  practice  and  teachings  have  always  kept  in  view  the  lessons  of  everyday  life 
and  have  been  many  times  instrumental  in  clearing  away  long  established  preju- 
dices and  illuminating  with  the  clear  light  of  knowledge  the  dark  places  that 
gives  entrance  to  no  other  visitor.  It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  better  illus- 
tration of  the  affect  of  a  useful  life  than  is  presented  in  the  subject  of  this 
review.  At  the  age  of  eighty-five  she  has  the  appearance  of  a  wcxnan  of  fifty- 
five  or  sixty  and  is  as  hopeful  as  a  girl  just  at  the  doorway  of  a  glorious  woman- 
hood, with  her  face  turned  to  the  sunlight  and  her  heart  responsive  to  every  im- 
pulse that  is  good  and  true.  According  to  her  philosophy  the  human  soul  is 
immortal  and  the  passage  of  years  makes  no  impress  on  the  real  being.  The  con- 
ditions in  which  we  live  we  have  ourselves  made  and  so  it  will  be  forever. 

Mary  Anna  Thompson  is  a  daughter  of  Horatio  and  Anna  (Bennett)  Cook, 
the  former  a  native  of  Worcestershire  and  the  latter  of  London,  England.  Dr. 
Thompson  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  one  of  the  old  colonial  houses  of  New 
York.  February  14,  1825.    Her  father  was  an  artistic  turner,  an  inventor  and 
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a  poet — ^a  man  who  lived  ahead  of  his  times  and  could  never  accumulate  money. 
From  him  she  inherited  a  mystic  temperament,  which  is  to  be  noticed  in  any- 
thing she  writes  and  in  her  public  addresses.  Her  mother  was  the  orphan  daugh- 
ter of  an  officer  of  the  British  army,  having  lost  her  parents  at  eight  years  of 
age  and  educated  as  a  governess.  On  her  way  to  America  she  met  Horatio 
Cook  and  the  marriage  resulted.  Ten  children  were  born  to  them,  four  of  whom 
are  still  living:  Mrs.  Rebecca  Middleton,  J.  W.  and  Vincent  Cook  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  all  of  whom  are  in  Portland  and  all  of  whom  have  pros- 
pered financially. 

Since  the  age  of  eight  Dr.  Thompson  has  become  practically  self-educated. 
She  has  been  a  life-long  student  and  her  reading  has  ranged  through  the  prin- 
cipal works  on  science,  history,  philosophy  and  polite  literature,  in  addition  to 
her  professional  studies.  When  she  was  twelve  years  of  age  the  family  moved 
to  Chicago — ^then  a  village  of  four  thousand  but  the  largest  town  in  Illinois.  At 
twenty-three  she  married  Reuben  Thompson  and  the  year  following  she  and  her 
husband  took  up  their  residence  in  La  Salle,  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  where  they 
lived  for  eighteen  years.  In  the  first  eight  years  of  her  married  life  she  became 
the  mother  of  five  children  and  one  was  born  after  her  arrival  in  Portland,  while 
she  also  had  a  foster  daughter.  Two  of  her  children  are  now  living.  Lewis 
E.,  now  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business  at  Portland,  married  Miss  Linda 
Manciet,  by  whom  he  has  one  child,  Linda  M.  James  R.,  an  electrician  who 
gained  wide  recognition  as  designer  and  manager  of  the  illumination  at  the 
Lewis  and  Qarke  fair  and  is  now  a  consvdting  electrical  engineer,  married  Miss 
Lena  Jewett  and  they  have  one  child/  Marjory.  George  Thompson,  a  son  of 
Dr.  Thompson,  died  at  Baker  City,  Oregon,  sixteen  years  ago.  He  had  be- 
come a  leading  citizen  and  for  eight  years  served  as  .cotUity  commissioner.  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Boone,  the  foster  daughter  of  Dr/  Thompsbni  died  at  Portland,  August 
17,  1909.  She  left  one  child,  lone^  who  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Mahoney,  of  San 
Francisco.    Five  grandchildren  of  Dr.  Thompson  are  now  living. 

Dr.  Thompson  began  the  study  of  medicine  while  attending  to  the  many  cares 
of  a  family  in  Illinois.  It  required  eleven  years  for  her  to  complete  the  course. 
Dr.  Bry  and  Dr.  Larkin  were  her  instructors  and  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties 
tiiat  would  have  caused  a  weaker  will  to  yield,  she  persisted  and  at  last  she  ac- 
complished a  long  cherished  object  in  entering  the  field  as  a  practitioner.  The 
practice  of  medicine  offered  to  her  an  extremely  broad  field,  not  only  for  the 
relief  of  those  suffering  from  physicial  ills  but  also  gave  her  opportunity  to 
preach  and  practice  the  gospel  of  s)rmpathy  and  helpfulness.  Her  life  has  been 
full  of  incidents  where  a  fellow  traveler  has  benented  by  her  aid,  her  council 
or  her  encouragement.  Many  of  those  incidents  belonged  to  the  days  of  the 
underground  railroad,  when  prominent  abolitionists  were  honored  guests  in  her 
Illinois  home.  One  instance  concerning  a  colored  family  illustrates  her  cour- 
age, her  sympathy  and  her  command  of  every  situation.  During  the  war  there 
was  still  in  that  central  Illinois  town  great  prejudice  against  the  colored  refugees. 
In  one  of  these  families  was  a  young  girl  whom  Dr.  Thompson  had  made  a 
protege  of,  and  word  came  that  she  was  dying.  The  Doctor  was  sent  for  and 
cared  for  the  child  and  for  the  body  when  the  spirit  had  left  it,  staying  with 
the  lonely  and  unprotected  mother.  At  length  she  became  conscious  tlut  the 
house  was  to  be  the  scene  of  one  of  those  marauding  expeditions  when  colored 
women  were  the  victims  of  vile  and  brutal  men.  The  Doctor  sent  the  wcwnan 
out  by  a  back  way  and  across  country  to  where  she  knew  help  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  herself  kept  the  men  at  bay  until  it  arrived.  This  was  in  the  early 
dawn  of  Sunday  and  before  church  time  Dr.  Thompson  had  seen  every  minister 
in  town  and  secured  their  cooperation.  The  plan  was  for  the  funeral  to  be 
announced  from  every  pulpit,  with  a  request  for  the  member  to  attend  or  send 
their  carriages.  A  long  line  of  these  showed  that  the  sentiment  of  the  better 
people  of  the  community  might  be  relied  on  to  protect  the  n^^oes,  and  after 
this  there  were  no  more  attacks  upcwi  them  in  that  city. 
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Not  only  was  she  interested  in  the  restoration  of  the  colored  people  to  a 
position  for  which  she  felt  the  Creative  Power  had  intended  them,  but  also  in 
other  reform  work  tending  to  uplift  mankind  and  establish  a  just  and  equitable 
relation  for  all  of  God's  creatures.  She  belonged  to  a  woman  suffrage  society 
in  Illinois  as  early  as  1855  and  with  three  others  organized  the  first  woman's 
club  in  Illinois,  often  walking  six  miles  weekly  to  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
club  grew  until  it  required  a  hall  with  a  capacity  of  five  hundred  people  to  ac- 
commodate its  attendance.    This  was  in  the  days  before  the  Civil  war. 

In  1867  Dr.  Thompson  came  with  her  husband  and  children  to  Or^|on  and 
located  at  Portland,  where  there  was  no  other  woman  physician  until  1870. 
Here  she  soon  built  up  a  lucrative  and  increasing  practice  and  became  iwovidcr 
for  the  family  when  her  husband,  who  was  a  house  builder,  fell  through  a 
scaffolding  and  sustained  injuries  from  which  he  suffered  for  nineteen  years. 
His  death  occurred  in  1885.  Dr.  Thompson  retired  from  active  practice  about 
1883,  having  earned  a  competence,  the  investment  of  which  has  always  been 
sufiicient  for  her  modest  wants. 

Thus  briefly  may  be  stated  the  family  and  professional  record  of  a  woman 
who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  and  earliest  woman  suffragist  in 
Portland.  She  has  been  a  member  of  the  Oregon  State  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation since  its  organization  in  187 1  and  during  the  entire  time  a  memW  of  its 
official  board.  She  has  always  been  a  ready  speaker  at  its  meetings.  She  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Woman's  Qub  and  for  five  years  was  chairman  of  its 
social  economics  department.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Travelers'  Aid,  of 
the  Woman's  Alliance,  of  the  Portnomah  Qub,  of  which  she  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  current  events,  of  the  New  York  State  Society  in  Or^on,  of 
the  Illinois  Society,  of  the  Portland  Fellowship  and  of  the  Unitarian  church. 
Only  the  absolute  impossibility  of  attending  has  kept  her  from  the  r^;ular  Sun- 
day morning  services  of  the  church.  She  is  an  earnest  student  of  theosophy, 
delving  deep  into  its  philosophy,  which  she  believes  answers  all  the  problems  in 
human  experience,  ^he  feels  stronely  that  both  hypnotism  and  mediumship 
are  psychological  crimes,  no  person  having  the  right  under  any  circumstances 
to  take  possession  of  or  to  control  any  other  person.  She  had  experiences  direct 
in  spirit  communication  and  her  extremely  sensitive  nature  enables  her  to  grtap 
and  to  understand  those  things  which  to  the  extremely  practical  and  matter-of- 
fact  are  utterly  intangible  or  even  void  of  existence. 

Becoming  early  interested  in  the  subject  of  equal  suffrage  in  the  years  of 
her  early  womanhood,  she  has  labored  untiringly,  devotedly  and  to  a  large  degree 
successfully  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause.  She  not  only  holds  membership 
in  the  Oregon  Woman's  Suffrage  Association  but  of  the  National  Society  as  well. 
In  fact  her  work  has  brought  her  into  close  touch  with  the  prominent  leaders 
of  the  movement,  all  of  whom  entertain  for  her  the  highest  regard  together  with 
a  keen  appreciation  of  her  ability.  Since  coming  to  Oregon  forty-three  years 
ago  Dr.  Thompson  has  only  once  visited  the  east.  In  1877  she  represented 
Oregon,  Nevada  and  California  in  the  national  woman  suffrage  convention  at 
Washington.  She  was  the  only  delegate  from  the  northwest  and  was  given  a 
reception  at  Chicago  and  was  treated  with  special  honor  by  Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux 
Blake  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Clarke  Sargent;  was  the  guest  of  Lucretia  Mott  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Pennsylvania,  of  Adeline  Thomson,  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  Lucy 
Stone,  at  Boston.  The  many  incidents  of  the  trip  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  her  mind  and  gave  her  new  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  life  and  the  possibilities 
of  development  along  higher  lines  of  culture.  One  of  the  interesting  episodes 
of  her  Washington  experience  has  never  been  related  in  history.  It  was  men- 
tioned, however,  at  some  length  in  a  suffrage  publication,  which  related  that  at 
the  close  of  the  national  convention,  Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker  announced 
that  the  assembly  would  adjourn  to  meet  at  a  prayer  meeting  in  the  ladies'  re- 
ception room  at  the  capitol,  and  after  the  meeting  they  would  march  to  the 
senate  chamber.    The  hour  set  for  this  meeting  found  six  or  seven  hundred  pco- 
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pie  in  attendance,  about  sixty  of  whom  were  del^^ates  and  a  number  of  the 
United  States  senators  were  present.  Mrs.  Hooker  presided  and  in  the  course 
of  the  meeting  a  woman  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Hooker  and  in  fact 
one  of  the  "female  lobbyists"  addressed  the  meeting.  A  number  of  boys  and 
men  who  were  regularly  around  the  capitol  and  knew  the  nature  of  the  woman 
b^;an  to  make  a  turmoil^  resulting  in  an  increasing  clamor  of  catcalls  and  howls. 
The  paper  continued  an  account  of  the  affairs  as  follows :  "A  tall  Quaker  who 
had  heard  Dr.  Thompson  in  the  convention,  went  across  the 'room  and,  laying 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  said:  'Mary,  thee  must  speak  now;  thee  can  quell 
this  mob;  thee  has  the  freedom  of  utterance.'  She  said:  *Oh,  I  cannot  do  any- 
thing in  this  noise.*  He  replied :  Thee  never  shirked  duty  in  thy  life,  and  thee 
will  not  shirk  it  now.'  She  took  his  arm,  walked  across  the  room  and  stood  upon 
a  chair.  The  scene  is  fresh  in  her  mind  as  if  it  had  occurred  but  yesterday. 
'  Raising  her  hand  she  said :  'Under  the  dome  of  the  capites,  with  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  above  us,  we  have  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and 
the  south,  to  achieve  our  enfranchisement  and  obtain  our  citizenship.  You  men 
of  Washington  are  d^ading  your  manhood  and  disgracing  your  citizenship.' 
Absolute  silence  prevailed  during  her  remarks  and  her  prayer,  which  closed  with 
*Now  may  peace,  love  and  justice  reign  that  all  may  be  blessed.'  Senator  Mitchell 
greeted  her,  and  Senator  Hoar  said  to  him :  'That  Oregon  woman  of  yours  did 
with  words  what  we  men  would  have  done  with  bullets.' "  The  same  publica- 
tion, The  Woman's  Tribune,  in  speaking  of  her  work  for  suffrage  in  recent  years, 
said  in  1908 :  "No  one  rendered  more  valiant  service  in  the  last  campaign  than 
Dr.  Thompson  as  she  obtained  hundreds  of  names  on  the  initiative  petition  and 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  aid  the  work." 

In  an  editorial  mention  the  equal  suffrage  publication  of  Portland  pays  a 
well  merited  tribute  to  her  worth  as  follows:  "Philosophic  in  her  thought, 
broad  in  her  views,  generous  in  her  estimate  of  others,  with  an  unfaltering  per- 
ception of  unity  with  the  Divine,  both  for  herself  and  all  God's  creatures,  her 
remarks  are  always  purposeful  and  inspiring,  and  she  makes  no  claim  for 
herself  which  she  does  not  make  equally  for  the  outcast  and  the  wretched.  Her 
Uf e  has  been  full  of  incidents  which  she  relates  with  detail  and  ^ithusiasm  when 
in  a  reminiscent  mood,  and  many  of  these  belong  to  the  days  of  the  imderground 
railroad  and  the  early  suffrage  work  which  brought  Parker  Pillsbury  and  a  host 
of  other  reformers  to  her  home  in  Illinois,  where  they  were  honored  guests.  The 
Woman's  Tribune  is  sure  that  all  its  readers  will  join  in  greeting  to  the  woman 
who  is  old  enough  to  have  been  a  'pioneer'  in  medicine  and  in  suffrage  work, 
and  young  enough  to  be  able  to  utilize  to  the  full  the  opportimities  that  come 
to  women  today.    But,  as  she  constantly  affirms,  'There  is  no  age  in  spirit.' " 


J.  B.  BRIDGES. 

The  United  States  has  claimed  J.  B.  Bridges  among  its  citizens  since  1880, 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  period  has  been  spent  in  Portland,  where  for  many 
years  be  was  extensively  engaged  in  general  contracting,  but  for  two  years  has 
lived  retired.  He  was  hcfm  in  Nottingham,  England,  in  the  year  1844,  and 
learned  his  trade  in  that  country.  He  was  bound  out  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
but,  not  liking  his  master,  be  ran  away  and  sailed  for  the  western  continent 
when  but  twenty  years  of  age.  He  landed  at  New  York  and  made  a  trip  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  Hamilton,  accept- 
ing a  position  as  invoicingf  clerk  for  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Company.  Later 
he  was  sent  to  Qifton,  Canada,  West,  and  while  there  employed  he  enlisted  with 
the  Canadian  Volunteers,  an  organization  similar  to  the  state  militia  in  this 
country.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  organization  for  but  four  or  five  months 
when  it  was  called  into  active  service  to  suppress  the  Fenian  raid  which  occurred 
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in  Canada  in  1866.  He  served  during  the  entire  period  of  the  raid,  which  lasted 
for  several  months.  After  being  discharged  from  the  volunteer  military  serv- 
ice he  returned  to  England  where  he  remained  for  about  two  years.  About 
this  time,  or  in  1868,  he  was  married,  and  in  1870  he  left  England  for  New 
Zealand,  where  he  continued  his  residence  for  nine  years,  during  which  time 
he  visited  all  of  the  surrounding  country,  including  important  places  in  Australia 
and  Van  Dieman's  Land.  He  was  employed  at  his  trade  during  that  period 
and  acted  as  foreman  on  the  construction  of  the  parliament  buildii^  at  Welling- 
ton, the  capital  of  New  Zealand. 

The  year  1880  witnessed  the  return  of  Mr.  Bridges  to  the  United  States.  In 
September  he  arrived  in  Portland  and  here  took  up  his  trade,  working  as  a  jour- 
neyman for  one  year  in  order  to  get  in  touch  with  the  ways  of  the  coimtry.  He 
then  began  contracting  and  one  of  the  first  contracts  assigned  him  was  the 
building  of  the  home  of  Harvey  Scott.  He  was  also  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  Grand  Central  depot,  the  Dekum  building,  the  Meier  &  Franks  store,  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company's  shops  at 
Albina.  He  was  also  one  of  the  contractors  of  the  Oregon  dry  docks.  The 
nature  of  his  contracts  indicate  how  prominent  was  his  position  in  the  building 
circles  of  Portland.  The  extent  of  his  patronage  was  such  as  to  bring  him  a 
substantial  capital  and,  feeling  that  his  bank  account  and  investments  were 
sufficient  to  provide  for  his  wants  throughout  his  remaining  days,  he  retired 
about  two  years  ago  to  enjoy  a  well  earned  and  well  merited  rest. 

Mrs.  Bridges  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Mary  Tonks  and  she  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  George  and  Mary  (Morgan)  Tcmks,  also  natives  of  England.  Of  their 
nine  children  three  died  in  infancy.  The  others  are :  J.  B.  Bridges,  of  Portland ; 
Fred,  of  Spokane;  William,  of  Portland;  Lottie,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Koehler;  Bert, 
living  in  Portland;  and  Laura,  who  became  the  wife  of  W.  St  M.  Barnes  and 
died  about  1900.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridges  hold  membership  in  the  Christian  church 
and  his  fraternal  relations  are  with  £e  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  die  Masons. 
Although  the  years  of  his  residence  in  Portland  do  not  take  Mr.  Bridges  back 
to  the  pioneer  period,  he  has  nevertheless  resided  here  for  a  long  period  and 
is  well  known  among  the  prominent  business  men  and  leading  citizens  through 
the  past  three  decades.  His  position  in  business  circles  was  ever  most  creditable 
but  not  more  so  than  his  position  in  social  circles.  He  has  many  friends  who 
appreciate  his  genuine  worth.  His  wide  travels  have  made  him  well  informed 
and  from  the  storehouse  of  memory  he  is  constantly  drawing  interesting  inci- 
dents concerning  his  foreign  residence  that  enrich  his  conversation. 


ALBERT  T.  SMITH. 


Portland  Heights,  the  most  beautiful  and  aristocratic  secticMi  of  the  Rose  City, 
had  as  its  first  settler  Albert  T.  Smith,  who  also  gave  to  the  section  its  name. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years  he  still  remains  a  valued  citizen  here,  al- 
though now  living  retired.  His  salient  characteristics  have  gained  him  a  posi- 
tion in  the  public  regfard  which  is  enviable,  while  his  well  directed  labors  have 
brought  hm  to  a  creditable  financial  position.  He  was  bom  in  Clermont  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1833,  a  son  of  Peter  and  Barbara  (Schowalter) 
Smith,  who  were  of  English  and  Holland  Dutch  descent  respectively.  The 
father  was  a  farmer  and  carpenter,  who  removed  from  Pennsjdvania  to  Qer- 
mont  county,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  for  some  time.  He  then  went 
to  Indiana,  afterward  to  Illinois,  and  later  to  Texas. 

Albert  T.  Smith  accompanied  his  father  on  his  various  removals  and  in 
Texas  attended  a  private  school,  but  his  educational  opportunities  were  very 
limited.  The  family  reached  the  Lone  Star  state  in  1844  and  the  father  engaged 
in  farming  and  stock-raising  there,  Albert  T.  Smith  assisting  him  until  he  at- 
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tained  his  majority.  He  was  afterward  employed  in  different  ways  in  Texas, 
where  he  made  his  home  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  engaged  in  business  on 
his  own  acount,  giving  his  attention  to  stock-raising  and  farming,  and  was  also 
prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  ccmimunity.  On  the  whig  ticket  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Fayette  county,  Texas,  and  continued  in  that 
position  for  several  years. 

In  1870  Mr.  Smith  came  to  Oregon,  settling  in  Portland,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business  with  his  brothers  J.  S.  and  William  K.  Smith.  They 
were  the  owners  of  sawmills  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  In 
that  field  Albert  T.  Smith  operated  for  thirty  years  and  won  substantial  success. 
Content  with  the  handsome  ccnnpetence  he  had  then  acquired  he  retired  to  private 
life  to  spend  his  remaining  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  former 
toil.  His  possessions  are  amply  sufficient  to  supply  him  with  all  of  the  comforts 
and  the  luxuries  of  life.  He  now  has  leisure  to  enjoy  those  pursuits  which  are 
to  him  a  matter  of  interest  and  pleasure. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  in  time  the  beautiful  hills  to  the  west  and  south  of 
the  city  must  eventually  become  the  fine  residence  district  of  Portland,  he 
erected  his  home  there  in  1883  and  named  it  The  Heights.  He  has  lived  to  have 
the  wisdom  of  his  opinion  proven  by  time.  Aroimd  him  have  been  built  many 
of  the  palatial  homes  of  the  city,  the  public  having  long  since  recognized  the  at- 
tractiveness of  this  district  for  building  purposes,  giving  as  it  does  a  splendid 
outlook  over  the  lower  section  of  the  city,  the  river,  the  surrounding  hills  and 
the  distant  snow-capped  mountains.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  Unitarian  in  religion  and 
has  always  been  recognized  as  a  broad-minded  man  of  liberal  views.  He  has 
never  sought  to  figure  prominently  before  the  public  through  any  official  con- 
nection, but  has  long  been  actively  associated  with  those  whose  names  are  fore- 
most in  the  pages  of  Portland's  history  as  the  builders  of  this  city  in  its  mate- 
rial development,  while  their  lives  and  influence  have  uplifted  its  political  and 
l^ial  status  and  established  its  intellectual  and  moral  excellence. 


MRS.  MARY  J.  GODDARD. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Goddard,  a  resident  of  Vancouver,  was  bom  in  Illinois  in  1849. 
Her  parents,  J.  H.  and  Ann  E.  Alexander,  removed  from  Illinois  to  Kansas  in 
1856  and  after  two  years  spent  in  the  Sunflower  state  made  the  long  journey 
across  the  plains  with  ox  teams  to  the  territory  of  Oregon.  There  were  seven 
wagons  and  fourteen  men  in  the  train  and  they  were  five  months  in  completing 
the  trip,  experiencing  the  usual  hardships  that  occurred  through  lack  of  finding 
adequate  water  and  pasturage  for  the  stock  as  well  as  the  weariness  which  came 
with  the  journey  day  after  day  over  poorly  broken  roads.  They  made  their 
way  direct  to  Vancouver  where  resided  Mrs.  L.  Marble,  the  grandmother  of 
Mrs.  Goddard.  Mr.  Alexander  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  devoted  the 
early  years  of  his  residence  in  this  state  to  general  agricultural  pursuits,  but 
later  became  a  minister  of  the  United  Brethren  church  and  took  active  part  in 
promoting  the  moral  development  of  this  section  of  the  cotmtry.  A  life  of 
uprightness  and  wide  influence  was  ended  when,  in  1893,  he  was  called  to  his 
final  rest.  His  wife  survived  him  for  about  seven  years  and  passed  away  in 
1900.    They  left  a  family  of  eight  children,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living. 

Their  daugfhter,  Mary  J.  Alexander,  was  a  little  maiden  of  nine  years  when 
the  trip  was  made  to  the  northwest.  She  spent  her  girlhood  days  under  the 
parental  roof,  was  trained  to  the  work  of  the  household  and  was  thus  well  qual- 
ified to  take  charg-e  of  a  home  of  her  own  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  In  1865 
she  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Goddard,  who  arrived  in  Vancouver  in  1852. 
He  was  a  farmer  and  carpenter  and  following*  their  marriage  they  began  their 
domestic  life  in  the  vicinity  of  Vancouver.     For  a  number  of  years  they  con- 
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ducted  an  extensive  dairy  business  on  the  river  bottom  near  the  city.  Mrs. 
Goddard  was  at  all  times  a  faithful  helpmate  as  well  as  oxnpanion  to  her  bus- 
band,  and  the  success  which  he  achieved  was  attributable  in  no  small  measure 
to  her  efforts.  The  death  of  Mr.  Goddard  in  April,  1906,  was  deeply  regretted 
not  only  by  his  immediate  family  but  also  by  those  whom  he  had  won  as  friends. 
Following  his  demise  his  family  removed  to  a  ranch  of  twenty  acres  which  they 
own  and  which  has  since  been  their  home.  It  is  a  good,  improved  property,  two 
acres  being  planted  in  fruit.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goddard  were  bom  ten  chil- 
dren who  are  yet  living:  Mrs.  L.  Leeper,  a  resident  of  Manner,  Washington; 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Vandom,  whose  home  is  at  Battle  Ground,  Washington;  Mrs.  OUie 
Cramer,  living  in  Portland;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Lind,  of  Eureka,  Washington;  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Miller,  of  Spokane;  Mrs.  Ethel  I>obbs,  of  Vancouver;  Charles  Asa,  also  liv- 
ing in  Spokane;  James  H.,  whose  home  is  in  Detroit,  Michigan;  Willis,  at  home; 
and  John  W.,  who  is  likewise  at  home.  Mrs.  Goddard  also  has  twenty  grand- 
children. 

She  well  deserves  mention  among  the  early  settlers  of  thb  part  of  the  coun- 
try, having  for  more  than  a  half  century  lived  in  the  Columbia  river  valley,  the 
wonderful  development  and  transformation  of  which  she  has  largely  witnessed 
as  its  forests  have  been  cut  down  to  make  way  for  fields  of  waving  com  or 
productive  orchards,  while  here  and  there  towns  and  cities  have  sprung  up, 
bringing  to  the  west  all  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  and  advantages 
known  to  the  older  east. 


BENJAMIN  JAGGAR. 


For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  Benjamin  Jaggar  was  a  resident  of  Ore- 
gon and  developed  one  of  the  fine  farm  properties  of  the  Willamette  valley. 
His  last  days  were  spent  in  Oregon  City,  where  he  lived  retired.  The  salient 
characteristics  of  his  life  were  such  as  commended  him  to  the  confidence  and 
high  regard  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  he  therefore  deserves  mention  in  this 
volume  among  the  honored  dead. 

A  native  of  England,  Benjamin  Jaggar  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  November 
22,  1822,  and  remained  a  resident  of  that  country  until  1845,  when  he  bade  adieu 
to  friends  and  native  land  and"  sailed  for  America.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  a  brother  living,  and  in  1848  he  removed  to  New  Brighton,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  and  his  brother  established  a  small  manufacturing  plant,  their 
product  being  woolen  goods. 

It  was  while  living  in  New  Brighton  that  Mr.  Jaggar  was  united  in  mar- 
riage on  the  13th  of  July,  1852,  to  Miss  Ann  W.  Rigley,  who  was  a  native  of 
Lancashire,  England,  born  April  14,  183 1.  She  too  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1845 
and  became  a  resident  of  New  Brighton,  where  she  later  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Jaggar,  to  whom  she  gave  her  hand  in  marriage,  the  wedding  ceremony 
being  performed  by  an  Episcopal  minister.  They  began  their  d(Hnestic  life  in 
New  Brighton,  where  they  resided  until  1853,  when  they  went  to  Iowa,  Mr.  Jag- 
gar assuming  the  management  of  a  woolen  factory  at  Bentonsport  on  the  Des 
Moines  river,  which  was  the  first  factory  of  the  kind  at  that  place.  He  and  his 
family  resided  in  Iowa  until  1859,  when  they  removed  to  Liberty,  Missouri, 
where  the  father  worked  in  a  factory  for  Mr.  Dale.  Later  he  purchased  an 
interest  in  a  gristmill,  to  which  he  built  an  addition,  using  it  for  a  woolen 
factory.  He  continued  a  resident  of  Liberty  for.  six  years  or  until  1865  and 
during  that  period  joined  the  Home  Guards  and  aided  in  protecting  property 
in  that  vicinity  while  the  Civil  war  was  in  progress. 

About  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Jaggar  returned  with  his  family  to  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  because  of  the  ill-feeling  manifested  by  most  of  the  natives 
of  Missouri  toward  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  south.    A  year 
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later  a  removal  was  made  to  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Jaggar  purchased 
an  interest  in  a  factory,  which  he  operated  for  six  years.  He  then  sold  out  and 
in  1872  started  for  the  west,  arriving  at  Oregon  City  on  the  first  of  June.  His 
wife's  sister,  Mrs.  McDonald,  had  come  across  the  plains  fifteen  years  before, 
and  the  Jaggar  family  made  their  way  to  her  home.  Soon,  however,  Mr.  Jaggar 
purchased  a  farm  about  six  miles  east  of  Oregon  City,  comprising  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  land,  which  was  mostly  covered  with  brush  that  had 
to  be  cleared  away  before  the  fields  could  be  cultivated.  He  lived  upcm  that 
farm  for  twelve  years,  improving  the  place,  which  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  vicinity  of  Oregon  City  and  is  now  occupied  by  his  son  Frank.  On  leaving 
the  farm  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Oregon  City,  where  he  erected  a  residence 
and  continued  to  live  until  called  to  his  fmal  rest  on  the  22d  of  April,  1905,  when 
he  was  in  his  eighty-third  year.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  cemetery  at 
that  place. 

Mrs.  Jaggar  still  resides  at  Oregon  City  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 
In  their  family  were  four  children,  of  whom  Louis,  the  eldest,  is  represented 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Olive,  the  second  member  of  the  family,  is  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  George  W.  Day,  and  has  one  son,  George,  living  in  Portland.  Frank, 
who  occupies  the  old  home  place,  married  Nettie  Roberts  and  has  seven  chil- 
dren, Lewis,  Cora,  Eva,  Clyde,  Fred,  Florence  and  Reed.  All  of  these  are 
still  living  with  the  exception  of  Eva.  Minnie,  the  youngest  member  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Jaggar^  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Vonderahe  of 
Oregon  City  and  has  three  children,  Carl,  Frank. and  Louise. 

Mr.  Jaggar  never  held  membership  in  any  church  but  attended  religious  serv- 
ices and  contributed  generously  to  the  support  of  various  churches.  His  ideas 
were  liberal  and  his  whole  life  exemplified  hi^h  principles  of  manhood  and 
citizenship.  He  served  as  school  clerk  and  director  and  took  an  active  interest 
in  educational  affairs,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
schools  in  his  locality.  Although  for  many  years  he  was  associated  with  manu- 
facturing interests,  he  w<hi  success  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  agricultural 
pursuits  and  capably  controlled  his  business  affairs  so  that  at  his  death  he  was 
able  to  leave  his  widow  in  very  comfortable  circumstances. 


G.  WALTER  GATES. 


G.  Walter  Gates  is  at  the  head  of  the  wholesale  lumber  firm  of  G.  W.  Gates 
&  Company  of  Portland  and  is  also  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  un- 
der the  name  of  the  St.  Johns  Lumber  Company.  He  is  a  business  man  of  en- 
terprising spirit  and  indefatigable  energy,  which  qualities  are  proving  dominant 
and  restdtant  efforts  in  the  attainment  of  success.  Mr.  Gates  is  a  native  of  St 
Louis,  Missouri,  bom  February  17,  1872.  His  father,  George  Porterfield  Gates, 
was  a  banker  and  also  a  miller  of  St.  Louis,  where  for  many  years  he  conducted 
extensive  and  important  business  interests,  but  is  now  living  retired.  His  wife 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth  Emery.  A  great-great-uncle  of  our  sub- 
ject was  General  Gates,  who  served  on  the  staff  of  George  Washington.  In  a 
family  of  five  children,  three  daughters  and  two  sons,  G.  W.  Gates  is  the  fourth 
in  order  of  birth.  His  education  was  completed  in  Westminster  College  of 
Fulton,  Missouri,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1890  with  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree.  He  at  once  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, looming  a  member  of  the  American  Lumber  Manufacturing  Company, 
with  which  he  was  associated  until  1906,  when  he  sold  out  and  came  to  Port- 
land. Here  he  established  the  firm  of  G.  W.  Gates  &  Company  to  engage  in  the 
wholesale  lumber  business,  selling  only  to  the  trade.  He  is  also  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  as  a  member  of  the  St.  Johns  Lumber  Company  and, 
extending  his  efforts  still  farther  in  the  business  field,  is  now  president  of  the 
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Oregon  Taxicab  Company,  which  he  organized  in  1909.  From  the  beginning  the 
business  has  proved  a  growing  one  and  the  taxicab  service  of  Pordand  is  most 
efficient. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1900,  Mr.  Gates  was  married  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, to  Miss  Adaline  Sayre  Meek,  a  daughter  of  James  F.  Meek,  at  one 
time  a  resident  of  Louisville  and  later  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gates  have 
one  son,  G.  Walter,  who  was  bom  in  October,  1901,  and  resides  with  his  parents 
in  a  pleasant  hcxne  at  No.  113  Twentieth  street  Mr.  Gates  gives  his  political 
allegiance  to  the  republican  party  and  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  questions 
and  issues  of  the  day  but  without  desire  for  office.  He  attends  Trinity  church 
and  cooperates  in  all  the  progressive  movements  for  mtmidpal  benefit  instituted 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  he  holds  membership.  In  more  strictly 
social  lines  he  is  connected  with  the  Arlington  Qub,  the  Waverly  Golf  Qub  and 
the  Hunt  Gub  and  his  principal  recreations  are  golf  and  motoring. 

From  the  outset  of  his  business  career  he  has  made  steady  progress,  unde- 
terred by  obstacles  or  difficulties  which  prove  a  stumbling-block  in  the  patii  of 
many.  He  has  regarded  these  but  as  an  incentive  for  renewed  effort  and  closer 
application  and,  although  he  has  resided  in  Portland  for  but  four  years,  he  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  valued  citizens  here,  his  business  activity 
constituting  an  asset  in  the  commercial  development  of  Portland. 


JACOB  S.  RISLEY. 


The  active  life  of  Jacob  S.  Risley  led  to  the  transformation  of  a  tract  of 
wild  land  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  country  homes  of  the  state.  His  life 
was  at  all  times  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  progress  and  he  was  never  content  tmtil 
he  had  accomplished  the  best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  In- 
telligent and  enterprising,  his  business  activity  resulted  in  success,  and  while  he 
never  cared  to  figure  before  the  public  in  connection  with  c^ce,  he  was  recognized 
as  a  man  whose  genuine  personal  worth  entitled  him  to  the  highest  regard,  con- 
sideration and  good  will  of  his  fellowmen.  He  was  bom  in  that  state  which 
indicated  the  earliest  expansion  of  the  republic,  beingf  a  native  of  Delphos,  Ohio. 
The  date  of  his  birth  was  December  i,  1832,  and  the  first  thirteen  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  Ohio.  His  father,  Orville  Risley,  who  was  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, accompanied  his  parents  to  Ohio  in  pioneer  times  and  there  made  his  home 
until  1845,  when  he  started  with  his  family  for  Oregon.  The  long  and  tedious 
joumey  westward  was  at  length  completed  and  the  present  town  of  St.  Joseph 
became  his  place  of  residence.  There  he  remained  for  two  years.  In  1848  he 
took  up  a  donation  claim  but  later  traded  it  for  what  is  the  present  homestead 
property  of  the  family,  comprising  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  He  m^s  also 
the  owner  of  an  attractive  residence  in  Portland  at  the  comer  of  Seventh  and 
Morrison  streets,  which  property  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family.  He  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  agricultural  interests  and  as  wisely  supervised  other  busi- 
ness affairs.  He  also  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  city  recorder  of  Portland. 
He  became  most  widely  known,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  hotel  interests, 
acting  as  manager  of  such  hotels  as  the  International  and  the  Occidental.  His 
business  affairs  were  so  capably  conducted  that  a  splendid  measure  of  success 
resulted  and  he  became  a  wealthy  man  for  that  day.  His  death,  which  occurred 
in  1874,  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  loss  to  the  community. 

Jacob  S.  Risley  came  to  Oregon  with  his  parents  when  thirteen  years  of  age, 
continuing  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Portland,  but  when  he  had  put  aside 
his  text-books  turned  his  attention  to  country  life  and  in  1873  settled  upon  his 
estate,  which  continued  to  be  his  home  until  his  death,  almost  thirty  years  later. 
The  result  of  his  labors  was  seen  in  the  splendid  appearance  of  his  place,  which 
became  one  of  the  beautiful  country  homes  of  Or^on.  .  Its  development  was 
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carried  on  along  the  most  practical  lines  and  with  a  view  to  beauty  as  well  as 
utility.  By  many  the  Risley  estate  is  said  to  be  the  finest  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  between  Or^on  City  and  Portland.  A  commodious  residence  was 
erected,  substantial  bams,  granaries  and  other  buildings  were  put  up  and  every- 
thing necessary  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  farm  was  introduced.  More  than 
one  hundred  acres  were  brought  under  cultivation,  the  land  being  devoted  to  the 
production  of  various  grains  and  vegetables.  Hay  was  raised  extensively  and 
potatoes  and  hops  were  also  important  crops.  A  hop  kiln  was  also  built  and 
thus  the  product  was  sent  in  most  excellent  condition  to  the  market. 

Mr.  Risley  wedded  Mary'  Scholl,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  three  are  yet  living :  Charles  W.,  who  occupies  a  place  near  the 
old  homestead  in  Qackamas  county  and  is  extensively  engaged  in  general  agri- 
cultural pursuits;  John  F.,  who  became  the  administrator  of  his  father's  estate, 
which  he  carefully  managed  and  at  the  same  time  conducted  important  business 
enterprises  of  his  own;  and  Mary  A.,  who  is  the  wife  of  H.  G.  Starkweather, 
formerly  a  teacher  but  now  a  prosperous  farmer  in  Qackamas  county.  The 
three  children  are  now  identified  witii  agricultural  pursuits  and  their  work  is  a 
credit  to  an  untarnished  family  name.  In  the  management  of  the  estate,  John 
F.  Risley  has  displayed  excellent  business  ability  and  is  widely  recognized  in 
the  community  as  a  man  of  unfaltering  enterprise,  ready  discernment  and  keen 
discrimination.  He  wedded  Miss  Ella  J.  Boehlke,  a  native  of  Michigan,  and 
unto  them  have  been  bom  two  sons,  Victor  S.  and  J.  F.,  Jr. 

Mr.  Risley  was  ever  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  family  and  cotmted  no  per- 
sonal sacrifice  on  his  part  too  great  if  it  would  enhance  the  happiness  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  also  held  friendship  inviolable 
and  was  ever  most  loyal  to  those  to  whom  he  gave  his  friendship.  He  quickly 
recognized  the  good  in  all  mankind  and  was  a  gentleman  of  broad  nature  and 
of  charitable  disposition.  He  was  ever  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those 
who  needed  aid,  giving  with  generous  libersdity  where  he  felt  that  material  as- 
sistance was  needed.  It  is  said  of  him:  "He  was  broad-minded  and  was  con- 
stantly increasing  his  store  of  knowledge  by  reading  and  observation.  To  know 
him  was  to  be  his  friend,  as  he  was  a  courteous,  kindly  gentleman."  In  mat- 
ters of  citizenship  he  was  always  interested  and  gave  his  support  to  many  move- 
ments which  he  deemed  of  benefit  to  the  community,  yet  he  never  sought  the 
honors  of  office  as  a  reward  for  his  public  service  or  his  party  fealty.  He  rec- 
ognized that  the  privileges  of  citizenship  carried  with  them  obligations,  and  he 
always  enjoyed  the  former  and  faithfully  met  the  latter.  A  most  honorable  and 
upright  life  was  ended  when,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1902,  he  passed  away.  While 
he  never  sought  to  figure  prominently  before  the  public,  his  genuine  worth  was 
easily  recognizable  and  he  proved  in  his  life  the  principle  which  the  philosopher 
Emerson  thus  states :  "The  way  to  win  a  friend  is  to  be  one."  He  considered 
life  worth  living  and  made  the  most  of  it  day  by  day,  and  he  recognized  the 
fact  that  above  all  things  character  is  of  most  worth  in  the  world. 


JOHN  MARCUS  FREEMAN. 

The  work  of  progress  and  development  had  been  carried  forward  to  but  a 
slight  degree  when  John  Marcus  Freeman  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  early 
pioneers  of  Portland,  arriving  here  when  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  and  six 
months.  He  was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  September  i,  1843,  ^  son  of  Thuly 
and  Qementine  (Flanders)  Freeman.  The  mother  was  of  French  and  English 
parentage  while  the  father  was  bom  in  Denmark.  He  became  a  sailor  and  fol- 
lowed the  sea  for  fifty  years,  being  long  well  known  as  a  sea  captain.  He  died 
in  New  Hampshire  and  his  widow  passed  away  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Samud, 
in  Kansas  City  Missouri.    Their  family  numbered  six  children:    James,  pio- 
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neer  school  teacher  of  Portland,  who  is  now  deceased;  John  M.;  lAgnes  and 
Samuel,  both  of  whom  have  passed  away;  Mrs.  Carrie  Harrington,  of  New 
Jersey;  and  Frederick,  who  is  living  retired  at  Riverside. 

John  Mv  Freeman  attended  school  in  the  east,  but  his  educational  opportunities 
were  messier.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  left  New  Eng^d  and  came  to  the 
west.  His  uncle,  Mr.  Flanders,  was  in  partnership  with  Captain  John  H.  Couch, 
and  Mr.  Freeman  htgan  working  in  an  orchard  which  they  owned.  He  crossed 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  continued  on  his  way  as  a  passenger  on  the  steamer 
Star  of  the  West,  which  was  later  taken  into  tiie  United  States  service  and  used 
as  a  privateer.  Not  only  did  John  M.  Freeman  woric  in  the  orchard  but  also 
spent  a  portion  of  his  time  in  attending  school  for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  after- 
ward accepted  a  position  as  clerk  and  bookkeeper  in  the  grocery  store  of  Allen 
&  Lewis,  who  were  the  successors  of  the  firm  of  Couch  &  Flanders,  and  con- 
tinued with  that  store  for  forty-five  years.  He  was  also  in  partnership  with 
G.  O.  Bailey  in  a  retail  grocery  store  for  a  few  years,  and  at  the  close  of  forty- 
five  years'  association  with  the  house  of  Allen  &  Lewis  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness and  took  a  trip  to  the  east.  He  has  since  rested  from  further  labor,  witii 
leisure  to  enjoy  those  interests  and  pleasures  which  are  now  a  matter  of  recrea- 
tion to  him. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  1872,  Mr.  Freeman  was  married  to  Miss  Margmret  E. 
Smith,  a  daughter  of  Siman  Smith  and  his  wife,  who  were  early  settlers  here. 
The  wedding  was  celebrated  at  Salem,  Oregon,  and  unto  them  were  txMH  eight 
children :  Myrtle,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years ;  Siman,  of  California, 
who  married  Ann  Bursh  and  has  a  son,  Marcus  P. ;  Frank,  of  Portland ;  Samnd, 
who  is  married  and  Uves  in  Los  Angeles,  California;  Daisy,  the  wife  of  Ben 
Gadsby,  of  Portland ;  S.  Da3rre,  of  San  Francisco ;  George,  of  Band<Hi,  Oregon ; 
and  Lewis,  of  Portland.  Mrs.  Freeman  was  bom  near  Salem,  Oregon,  her 
parents  having  come  across  the  plains  by  the  ox  team  route  at  an  early  day,  her 
father  taking  up  a  donation  claim  near  the  present  capital. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  now  financially  interested  widi  his  sons  in  the  steamboat 
business  in  California.  His  position  on  the  temperance  question  has  long  been 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Good  Templar  society.  He 
has  ever  been  recognized  as  a  champion  of  those  projects  which  work  for  mate^ 
rial  progress  and  the  uplifting  of  the  individual.  In  his  own  life  he  has  exempli- 
fied the  force  of  honorable  business  methods  and  while  gaining  for  himself  a 
competence  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  retired,  has  also  won  an  honored  name. 


GEORGE  GODDARD. 


When  determination,  perseverance  and  diligence  are  arrayed  against  draw- 
backs, poverty  and  trials,  the  result  is  almost  absolutely  certain ;  the  former  qiial- 
ities  are  invincible  and  they  know  no  defeat.  It  has  been  through  the  possessicm 
of  those  traits  that  George  Goddard  has  come  out  conquerer  in  the  battle  of 
life.  He  is  numbered  today  among  the  substantial  farmers  of  Qarke  county, 
Washington,  where  he  owns  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  of  valuable  land 
upon  which  he  has  resided  since  1880.  He  was  bom  March  15,  1848,  in  Iowa, 
which  state  at  that  time  was  regarded  as  "the  west."  His  parents  were  Joseph 
H.  and  Hester  Ann  (Henricks)  Goddard.  The  father,  a  native  of  Ohio,  bom 
September  7,  1815,  was  a  son  of  Jesse  and  Rebecca  Goddard,  and  the  mother, 
who  was  bom  November  10,  1818,  was  a  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Hen- 
ricks. Following  their  marriage  Joseph  H.  Goddard  engaged  in  farming  in  Iowa 
imtil  the  spring  of  1852,  when  with  his  wife  and  eight  dhildren,  including  George 
Goddard,  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Vancouver,  reaching  his  destination  after  a 
trip  of  SIX  months.  He  to6k  up  a  donation  claim  six  miles  north  of  the  city.  He 
was  at  that  time  in  straitened  financial  circumstances  and  the  family  had  little 
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to  taXy  save  potatoes  all  through  the  ensuing  winter.  There  was  nothing  but  a 
trail  leading  from  the  town  to  their  claim,  die  roads  having  not  then  b^n  laid 
out.  Mr.  Goddard  at  once  began  to  clear  his  land  and  prepare  it  for  cultivation. 
Many  hardships  and  trials  had  to  be  borne  during  the  period  when  the  farm  was 
being  transformed  from  a  wild  tract  into  a  productive  and  fruitful  region.  In 
1856  an  Indian  scare  occurred  and  a  blocichouse  was  built  near  the  old  home 
claim  that  the  settlers  of  that  region  might  be  protected  from  the  attack  of 
savages.  In  time  the  work  done  upon  the  farm  showed  in  substantial  results, 
for  good  crops  were  harvested  and  found  a  ready  sale  on  the  market  The 
father  continued  there,  carrying  on  general  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death, 
which  occured  May  6,  1885.  His  wife  survived  him  for  a  number  of  years, 
passing  away  on  the  old  home  place  April  27,  1901.  They  were  the  parents  of 
ten  children,  of  whom  four  are  yet  living:  Mrs.  M.  L.  Allyn,  of  Goldendale, 
Washington ;  George,  of  this  review ;  Henry  Simpson ;  and  James  Harvey.  The 
first  two  crossed  the  plains  with  their  family  and  the  last  two  were  bom  follow- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  family  in  Qarke  county. 

George  Goddard  was  only  four  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  long  and  weari- 
some journey  was  made  to  the  northwest,  and  upon  the  old  homestead  farm  he 
was  reared,  early  becomingf  familiar  with  the  arduous  tasks  necessary  for  its 
development.  He  attended  the  district  schools  and  after  completing  his  educa- 
tion continued  to  assist  his  father  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  became 
identified  with  logging,  which  he  followed  for  twenty  years.  During  a  porticwi 
of  that  time  he  also  engaged  in  farming  on  his  own  account.  In  1^0  he  pur- 
chased the  ranch  upon  which  he  resides,  comprising  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  acres.  His  logging  business  has  been  mamly  conducted  in  Qarke  coimty, 
and  he  is  a  prominent  representative  of  agricultural  life  here.  He  has  ever  be«i 
an  industrious,  enterprising  man,  accomplishing  what  he  has  undertaken,  and 
the  neat  and  thrifty  appearance  of  his  farm  indicates  his  progressive  and  careful 
methods  and  careful  supervision. 

On  the  isth  of  March,  1871,  Mr.  Goddard  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  E. 
Wilson,  of  Qarke  county,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  J.  Wilson,  and  unto  them 
have  been  bom  six  children,  but  they  have  lost  three.  Those  still  living  are 
Joseph  E.,  of  Wyoming;  Laura  and  George,  both  at  home.  Such  in  brief  is 
the  history  of  the  Goddard  family  which  since  1852  has  figured  prominently  in 
the  upbuilding  of  this  section  of  the  country,  not  only  bearing  active  part  in  the 
work  of  pioneer  development  but  also  through  cooperation  and  labor  contribut- 
ing to  the  later  progress  of  the  country. 


CLARENCE  S.  JACOBSON. 

Qarence  S.  Jacobson,  manager  for  Neustadter  Brothers,  manufacturers,  im- 
porters and  wholesale  dealers  in  men's  furnishing  goods,  was  bom  in  New 
York  city,  April  19,  1866.  His  father,  M.  Jacobson,  became  a  pioneer  merchant 
of  California,  removing  to  Shasta,  in  184Q.  He  carried  on  mercantile  interests 
at  Shasta  and  in  Sacramento  in  the  'S^s,  but  about  i860  returned  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  engaged  in  business  until  1872.  In  that  year  he  again  went  to 
California,  but  his  last  davs  were  spent  in  New  York,  where  his  death  occurred 
in  1Q06.  His  widow,  a  native  of  the  Empire  state,  is  still  residing  in  New 
York  dty. 

Qarence  S.  Jacobson  pursued  his  education  in  the  select  and  high  schools 
of  San  Francisco,  and  enterine  business  circles,  became  connected  with  the 
firm  of  Neustadter  Brothers,  with  which  he  has  since  been  associated.  He  en- 
tered their  employ  on  the  igth  of  April,  1882,  as  a  clerk  in  the  San  Francisco 
house,  and  served  for  three  vears  as  salesman,  after  which  he  went  unon  the 
road  as  traveling  representative,  continuing  in  that  connection  until  1888,  when 
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he  came  to  Portland  as  manager  of  the  branch  of  the  business  here,  succeeding 
F.  Fenchtwanger.  In  this  positicm  he  has  since  continued  and  is  now  one  of  the 
stockholders  and  directors  of  the  company.  He  possesses  in  large  measure  that 
quality  which  has  been  termed  commercial  sense.  In  other  words,  he  realizes 
and  embraces  the  opportunities  for  business  development,  is  energetic,  deter- 
mined and  progressive,  and  his  carefully  formulated  plans  are  working  out 
successfully. 

Mr.  Jacobson  is  interested  in  the  business  development  of  this  city,  to  which 
end  he  cooperates  with  the  Commercial  Qub  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
In  more  strictly  social  lines  he  is  connected  with  the  Concordia  Qub  and  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 


BERNARD  O'HARA. 


While  of  foreign  birth,  Bernard  O'Hara  never  felt  that  he  had  occasion  to 
regret  his  determination  to  seek  a  home  in  the  United  States  and,  recognizing 
the  opportunities  here  offered,  through  their  improvement  he  made  substantial 
advancement  and  by  well  directed  business  activity  was  able  to  leave  his  fam- 
ily in  comfortable  financial  circumstances  when  he  was  called  to  his  final  rest 
on  the  1 2th  of  June,  1908.  In  that  period  he  had  witnessed  Portland  emerge 
from  pioneer  conditions  and  take  on  all  the  changes  and  improvements  known  to 
the  cities  of  the  older  east. 

A  native  of  Ireland,  Mr.  O'Hara  was  bom  near  Sligo  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, 1836,  a  son  of  Brian  and  Margaret  O'Hara,  both  of  whom  spent  their 
entire  lives  on  the  Emerald  isle.  The  father  was  a  man  of  broad  scholarly  at- 
tainments and  intellectual  force  who  through  much  of  his  life  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  professor  of  languages  and  higher  mathematics.  Bernard  O'Hara  lost 
his  mother  in  infancy  and  was  about  nine  years  of  age  when  his  father  removed 
with  his  family  to  Scotland.  He  acquired  his  education  in  the  school  in  which 
his  father  was  one  of  the  professors  and  continued  his  residence  in  Scotland 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  In  1854  he  came  to  America,  at- 
tracted by  the  favorable  reports  which  he  had  heard  concerning  the  business 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  the  new  world.  He  landed  at  New  York  and 
spent  two  montfis  in  the  eastern  metrc^)olis,  after  which  he  went  to  Boston,  where 
he  was  employed  in  a  large  hotel,  remaining  in  that  city  for  about  a  year. 

On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  first  came  to  the  Pacific  coast,  making 
his  way  by  water  and  the  isthmus  of  Panama  route  to  California.  He  had  one 
brother,  William  O'Hara,  who  was  a  resident  of  New  York  and  another  brother, 
John  O'Hara,  living  in  California.  The  steamer  on  which  he  left  Panama  at  length 
reached  the  Golden  Gate  and  Mr.  O'Hara  remained  for  some  time  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  was  employed  in  various  ways.  In  September,  1857,  ^^  came 
to  Portland,  where  he  accepted  any  honest  emplo)rment  that  offered,  anxious  to 
make  a  start  in  the  business  world.  Later  he  took  up  street  contracting,  which 
he  followed  for  some  time,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  a  special  officer  un- 
der Chief  of  Police  Lappeus  for  about  ten  years.  He  held  that  position  and 
also  acted  as  deputy  sheriff  for  some  time,  making  a  most  creditable  and  honor- 
able record  in  office.  Later  he  engaged  in  contracting  again  and  also  dealt  in 
real-estate  the  rise  in  property  values  and  his  able  manipulation  of  real- 
estate  interests  bringing  him  substantial  success  that  enabled  him  to  retire 
from  active  business  life  about  thirty  years  prior  to  his  demise.  He  was  in 
Idaho  for  a  short  time  during  the  gold  excitement  in  that  State  and  was  largely 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  its  upbuilding.  For  a  half 
century  he  continued  a  resident  of  Portland  and  lived  to  see  it  develop  from  a 
small  town  of  little  commercial  or  industrial  importance  into  one  of  the  leading 
metropolitan  centers  of  the  Pacific  coast  country.    For  a  IcMig  period  he  occupied 
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a  home  at  the  comer  of  Nineteenth  and  Morrison  streets,  living  there  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  in  1907  he  built  a  fine  residence  at  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
second  and  Overton  streets,  where  his  widow  now  resides. 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  married  twice.  He  first  wedded  Miss  Julia  Murphy,  a 
native  of  Ireland.  Their  marriage  was  celebrated  in  San  Francisco  in  1857 
and  unto  them  were  bom  four  children,  all  of  whcnn  died  in  infancy  with  the 
exception  of  John  O'Hara,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The  wife 
and  mother  died  in  September,  1885.  For  his  second  wife  Mr.  O'Hara  chose 
Miss  Catherine  Mountain,  who  was  bom  in  San  Francisco  on  the  2d  of  April, 
1856,  but  who  has  lived  in  Portland  since  1857.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Thomas  and  Margaret  Motmtain,  of  whom  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this 
work.  She  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  O'Hara  in  Portland  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1887,  and  they  had  one  daughter,  Catherine  G.  O'Hara,  now  at  home  with  her 
mother. 

The  death  of  Mr.  O'Hara  occurred  on  the  12th  of  June,  1908.  and  he  was 
buried  in  St.  Mary's  cemetery.  He  held  membership  in  the  Hibernian  Society 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Emmet  Guards.  For  many  years  he  gave  his 
political  support  to  the  democracy  but  in  after  life  became  a  republican.  He 
did  not  consider  himself  bound  by  party  ties,  however,  and  at  local  elections  al- 
ways voted  for  the  candidate  whom  he  regarded  as  best  qualified  for  public  office. 
He  held  member  in  the  Catholic  church,  and  his  life  was  in  consistent  har- 
mony with  his  professions.  Industry  and  enterprise  constitute  the  basis  for 
the  attainment  of  high  positions  in  tii^  tJhited,  States.  Realizing  this  fact,  Mr. 
O'Hara  closely  applied  himself  to  liis  btisipess  interests  and  his  capable  man- 
agement thereof  brought  him  substantial  finaiiciaT  retairn^  all  won  through  his 
own  unaided  exertions.  He  was  a  man  pJf  generous  impulses  and  broad  views 
and  had  a  large  circle  of  warm  friends  in  the  city.,  in  which  he  made  his  home 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  ^       •  -  .; 


S.  N.  ARRIGONI. 


While  a  man  of  Italian  birth  was  the  discoverer  of  the  new  world,  com- 
paratively few  of  the  sons  of  Italy  at  that  time  left  that  sunny  clime  to  be- 
come residents  of  America.  When  they  have  come,  the  communities  in  which 
they  lived  have,  on  the  whole,  gained  worthy  and  valued  citizens.  S.  N.  Arrigoni, 
long  well  knowii  in  Portland,  was  bora  in  Milan,  Italy,  July  22,  1821,  a  son  of 
Joseph  and  Theresa  Arrigoni,  who  were  prominent  people  of  their  native  land, 
where  their  entire  lives  were  spent.  The  father  was  a  proprietor  of  extensive 
copper  works. 

S.  N.  Arrigoni  attended  college  in  his  native  town,  pursuing  a  thorough 
course,  and  was  a  linguist  of  considerable  ability  when  as  a  young  man  of 
ei|^teen  years  he  left  home.  He  could  speak  and  write  fluently  six  languages. 
He  went  from  Italy  to  London  and  thence  all  over  the  world  as  a  seaman. 
Later  he  became  chief  officer  of  the  Uncle  Sam  of  the  steamship  company 
running  between  Panama  and  San  Francisco. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  sit  Dublin,  Mr.  Arrigoni  met  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lacy,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Judith  Lacy.  She  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
June  4,  1829,  and  there  on  the  30th  of  January,  1849,  she  became  the  bride  of 
Mr.  Arrigoni.  They  sailed  on  a  long  honey-moon  from  her  native  city  on  the 
5th  of  February,  and  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  30th  of  A^[>ril.  He  followed 
the  sea  until  1856,  when  he  came  to  Portland.  Mrs.  Arrigoni  had  returned  to 
Dublin  previous  to  that  time,  crossing  the  water  three  times  with  her  husband. 
On  her  return  to  him  at  Portland  they  engaged  in  the  restaurant  business  on 
Washington  street,  and  in  a  few  months  rented  the  old  Canton  House  at  the  comer 
of  Front  and  Washingtcm  streets,  changing  the  name  to  the  Pioneer  Hotel.    It 
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became  the  popular  hotel  for  the  many  prominent  military  people  ^Hbo  visited 
this  district.  Mr.  Arrigoni  conducted  the  hotel  for  several  years,  after  which 
he  purchased  the  Birds'  Eye  Hotel,  which  he  re-named  the  Arrigon  Hotel,  of 
which  he  had  charge  many  years.  This  was  located  at  the  comer  of  Front 
and  Stark  streets  and  these  were  the  first  hotels  of  any  note  in  Portland.  On 
first  entering  this  business  he  had  a  fine  wagon  built  at  the  cost  of  five  hundred 
dollars  with  which  to  haul  baggage  from  the  incoming  steamers.  Beoxning  ill, 
he  was  advised  to  make  a  change  for  his  health  and  went  to  Alstoria,  where  his 
friend,  Captain  George  Flavel  had  recently  erected  a  hotel.  Of  this  Mr.  Arri- 
goni took  charge,  conducting  it  for  eleven  years,  until  his  health  again  failed. 
He  began  the  erection  of  a  hotel  in  Astoria  but  died  before  its  completion.  When 
finished  Mrs.  Arrigoni  took  charge  and  conducted  it  successfully  for  several 
years. 

With  many  early  events  of  Portland  Mr.  Arrigoni  was  closely  associated. 
He  first  gave  free  office  room  to  the  telegraph  and  stage  coach  companies.  For 
three  years  he  was  a  director  of  tfie  Whitehouse  road,  the  first  prominent  drive- 
way in  Portland.  His  death  occurred  on  the  17th  of  June,  1876,  and  his  funeal 
was  conducted  according  to  his  wishes  by  the  volunteer  fire  department  four 
days  later.  He  had  been  one  of  the  early  members  of  that  department,  and 
served  faithfully  for  seven  years  ere  the  establishment  of  a  paid  department.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  a  stanch  democrat  all  his 
life. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arrigoni  there  were  bom  nine  children:  James  L.,  died 
when  six  years  of  age.  Frances  is  the  wife  of  Captain  Dan  McVicker,  of 
'Astoria,  by  whom  she  has  one  daughter,  Emily.  Emily,  the  twin  sister  of 
Frances,  married  Marshall  Staples,  of  Astoria,  by  whom  she  had  two  children. 
Mrs.  Bessie  Babbage,  who  also  has  a  daughter,  Emily  Julia,  and  a  son,  Qifford 
Arrigoni,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Mathew  G.  died  at  the  age  of  four 
and  a  half  years.  Henry  I.  only  lived  thirteen  months.  Mary  died  at  the  age 
of  six  months.  Simon  J.  resides  in  Astoria.  Theresa  E.  is  the  wife  of  H.  A. 
Partridge,  of  Seattle.    Ida  Italy  is  the  wife  of  C.  M.  Richmond,  of  Portland. 

Mrs.  Arrigoni  has  been  a  member  of  the  Pioneer  Society  many  years;  she 
was  instmmental  in  building  the  first  Catholic  church,  Star  of  the  Sea,  in  Astoria, 
and  also  philanthropically  put  up  the  first  lamp  post  there.  Her  husband  and 
herself  were  always  public  spirited  and  donated  most  generously  to  the  various 
projects  undertaken  for  the  upbuilding  and  development  of  all  cities  where  they 
resided. 


NELSON  LEROY  BLAKELY. 

Nelson  Leroy  Blakely,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  is  now  a  resident  of  Qarke 
county,  Washington,  his  home  being  on  the  military  road  about  eight  mfles 
north  of  Vancouver,  where  he  owns  and  cultivates  a  good  tract  of  land  of  thirty 
acres.  He  was  bom  in  the  state  of  New  York,  February  20,  1841,  and  there 
resided  until  twenty  years  of  age,  when  his  patriotic  spirit  was  aroused  by  the 
attempt  of  the  south  to  overthrow  the  Union  and  he  enlisted  in  1861  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  Voltmteer  Infantry.  He  served  for 
three  years  and  was  in  the  campaign  of  the  Potomac  with  the  Second  Army 
Corps.  He  participated  in  tfie  battle  of  Fredericksburg*  and  of  Chancellorsville, 
and  at  the  latter  place  was  taken  prisoner  but  after  twenty  days  was  petroled. 
He  likewise  participated  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  was  mustered  out 
at  Camp  Copeland,  near  Pittsburg,  Pennsvlvania. 

Following  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Blakely  made  his  way  westward  and  for 
a  year  was  engaged  in  farming  near  Rochester,  Minnesota.  He  then  removed 
to  Wisconsin,  where  he  carried  on  farming  near  Tiffany,  Dunn  county,  for 
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thirty  years.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1902,  he  arrived  in  Vancouver  and  soon 
afterward  purchased  thirty  acres  of  land  eight  miles  north  of  the  city  on  the 
military  road.  He  has  cleared  part  of  this  and  here  carries  on  general  farming, 
the  productive  soil  returning  to  him  large  crops  annually. 

In  1868  Mr.  Blakely  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Levisa  Louisa  Le  Suer, 
a  native  of  New  York,  who,  however,  had  been  a  resident  of  Minnesota  from 
1859.  They  had  one  daughter,  Luella,  who  became  the  wife  of  L.  S.  Bradway, 
of  Clarke  county,  who  died  in  May,  1909,  while  Mrs.  Bradway  passed  away 
July  29,  1908,  leaving  three  children,  a  daughter  and  two  sons.  In  matters  of 
citizenship  Mr.  Blakdy  is  as  loyal  today  to  the  interests  of  his  country  as  he 
was  when  he  followed  the  old  flag  on  the  battle  fields  of  the  south. 


EDMUND  ALSON  DEAN. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  disasters  are  often  blessings  in  disguise.  The  force 
of  this  is  ofttimes  illustrated,  however,  and  the  record  of  Edmund  Alson  Dean 
was  another  proof  of  this  fact.  A  great  flood  which  destroyed  his  property 
and  caused  the  loss  of  all  his  possessions  was  the  cause  of  his  removal  to  Port- 
land. The  city  gained  thereby  a  good  citizen  and  he  found  here  business  oppor- 
tunities which  in  the  course  of  years  brought  to  him  a  comfortable  competence. 
He  was  bom  at  Manlius,  New  York,  September  25,  1821,  a  son  of  Orrin  and 
Alcena  Dean,  who  were  of  English  lineage.  The  father  followed  teaming  until 
bis  death,  which  occurred  when  his  son  Edmund  was  five  years  of  age.  The 
mother  passed  away  in  1850  at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

The  educational  privileges  of  Edmund  Alson  Dean  were  very  limited,  al- 
though he  attended  school  to  some  extent  in  his  native  town  ere  taking  up  the 
trade  of  cabinet-maker,  which  he  learned  in  New  York  city.  The  news  of  the 
gold  discoveries  in  California  in  the  latter  part  of  1848  spread  like  wild  fire  and 
the  whole  country  was  aroused  with  the  desire  to  obtain  wealth  in  the  mines. 
Guided  by  this  hope,  Mr.  Dean  left  New  York  in  February,  1849,  made  the  kmg, 
tedious  voyage  around  the  Horn,  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  September. 
He  made  his  way  to  the  mines,  where  he  worked  until  October,  1850,  when  he 
became  convinced  that  wealth  was  not  to  be  obtained  as  easily  as  he  had  antici- 
pated and  came  to  Southern  Or^on.  Settling  in  Scottsburg,  he  there  followed 
cabinet-making  successfully,  establishing  a  large  mill  for  the  ccmduct  of  the 
business.  He  was  meeting  with  prosperity  when  a  disastrous  flood  swept  away 
his  buildings  in  1862  and  left  him  practically  without  means.  Coming  to  Port- 
land, he  accepted  a  position  as  pattern  maker  in  the  old  Or^jon  Foundry,  where 
he  remained  until  1865.  He  then  returned  to  New  York  on  a  visit,  and  remained 
east  of  the  Mississippi  until  1873,  following  his  trade  in  Memphis,  Chicago 
and  other  places.  He  was  regarded  as  an  expert  pattern-maker  and  readily 
found  lucrative  employm^snt.  In  June,  1873,  he  arrived  again  in  Portland,  where 
he  resumed  work  at  his  trade,  remaining  with  the  Willamette  Iron  Works  for 
twenty-five  years.  No  higher  testimonial  of  his  capability  and  loyal  service  can 
be  given  than  the  fact  that  he  remained  with  one  company  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

In  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  he  then  had  charge  of  a  large  pattern  shop, 
Mr.  Dean  was  married  on  the  loth  of  February,  1870,  to  Miss  Catherine  A. 
Phelps,  who  was  bom  June  11;,  1833,  in  Jefferson  county.  New  York,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  and  Sophia  Phelps,  the  former  a  farmer  and  millwright.  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Dean  became  parents  of  two  children:  Charlotte  A.  married  Leo 
Peterson,  by  whom  she  had  one  child,  Dorothy,  and  for  her  second  husband  she 
married  Charles  J.  Hague. 
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The  death  of  Mr.  Dean  occurred  February  2,  1907,  and  at  his  wish  his 
remains  were  cremated.  He  was  a  Spiritualist  in  belief  and  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  His  long  connection  with  the  industrial 
interests  of  this  city  made  him  widely  known  and  his  business  associates  as 
well  as  many  friends  entertained  for  him  warm  regard. 


JOHN  H.  LYON. 


There  were  many  interesting  and  eventful  chapters  in  the  life  history  of 
John  H.  Lyon,  who  in  his  youthful  days  shipped  before  the  mast  and  spent  four 
years  on  the  sea.  He  afterward  became  one  of  the  early  merchants  of  California 
and  also  one  of  the  early  business  men  of  Portland,  arriving  in  this  city  in  1861. 
The  story  of  the  development  of  the  northwest  was  therefore  familiar  to  him 
and  his  business  enterprise  made  his  work  of  value  in  the  improvement  and 
progress  of  this  city. 

A  native  of  New  York  city,  John  H.  Lyon  was  bom  November  17,  183 1, 
and  when  but  three  weeks  old  lost  his  mother.  His  father,  John  Lyon,  Sr.,  was 
a  New  York  merchant  for  many  years  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  of  English 
descent.  John  H.  Lyon,  after  attending  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city, 
went  to  sea  and  for.  four  years  was  a  sailor.  It  was  his  desire  to  devote  his 
life  to  that  calling  but  his  father  objected,  so  that  he  returned  home  and  entered 
his  father's  store — ^a  general  merchandise  establishment.  About  1856  father 
and  son  sailed  for  Sacramento,  California,  making  the  long  voyage  around  Cape 
Horn.  Almost  six  months  elapsed  before  they  reached  their  destination.  They 
brought  with  them  a  stock  of  goods  and  opened  a  store  in  Sacramento  and  also 
another  in  Folsom,  California,  the  son  taking  charge  of  the  former  and  the  father 
of  the  latter.  The  store  at  Folsom  was  maintained  for  about  four  years,  when 
the  stock  was  sold  and  both  father  and  son  concentrated  their  energies  upon 
the  development  and  conduct  of  the  business  in  Sacramento.  At  length,  how- 
ever, John  Lyon  sold  out  to  his  son  and  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  lived 
retired  from  active  business  cares,  until  death  released  him  from  all  further 
labor. 

John  H.  Lyon  continued  the  business  in  Sacramento  until  1861,  when  during 
the  great  flood  he  lost  practically  everything,  He  then  determined  to  make  Port- 
land the  scene  of  his  future  activities  and  spent  five  winters  in  this  city,  while 
the  summer  months  were  devoted  to  mining  in  the  Cariboo  region.  He  then  took 
up  the  painting  business,  which  he  had  learned  when  a  boy.  He  followed  it  for 
twenty  years,  conducting  a  shop  on  Third  and  Yamhill  streets  and  later  on  Sec- 
ond and  Stark  streets.  For  a  long  period  he  conducted  business  successfully, 
being  accorded  an  extensive  patronage,  so  that  he  became  a  prominent  factor 
in  the  industrial  life  of  the  city.  Four  years  prior  to  his  death,  however,  he 
was  taken  ill  and  was  thus  forced  to  cease  from  active  labor. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1867,  Mr.  Lyon  was  married,  in  Portland,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Earl,  the  great  revival  minister,  to  Miss  Malinda  J.  Wilkinson,  a  dau^- 
ter  of  William  A.  and  Jennie  (Stanage)  Wilkinson.  Mrs.  Lyon  was  bom  in 
Elkhart  county,  Indiana,  February  21,  1835.  Her  father  was  a  farmer  and 
died  in  the  east  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Lyon.  The  mother  passed  away 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Mrs.  Lyon  came  across  the  plains  with  friends  in  1861, 
going  to  Sacramento,  where  she  had  a  brother  living,  and  in  1867  she  came  to 
Portland  to  be  married.  Here  she  has  since  lived  and  in  this  city  she  has  many 
warm  friends.  She  belongs  to  the  Methodist  church  and  in  her  life,  covering 
seventy-five  years,  has  displayed  many  sterling  traits  of  character. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Lyon  occurred  August  17,  1886,  and  his  remains  were  in- 
terred in  Riverview  cemetery,  he  being  the  third  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
society  interred  there.    He  had  been  an  active  member  of  Samaritan  Lodge  and 
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also  of  Ellison  Encampment,  passing  all  of  the  chairs  in  the  subordinate  lodge 
and  serving  as  scribe  of  the  encampment  for  twenty  years.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  was  chief  of  the  old  volun- 
teer fire  department  for  four  years,  being  the  last  chief  of  the  volunteer  organ- 
ization. He  held  membership  in  the  Unitarian  church  and  was  preeminently  a 
man  of  domestic  tastes  and  habits.  He  never  had  time  for  activity  in  politics, 
preferring  to  devote  his  attention  to  his  home  interests.  He  purchased  land  be- 
tween Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  on  Morrison  street  and  two  years  after  his 
marriage  erected  a  fine  residence  there  at  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Mor- 
rison, which  he  occupied  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  widow  lived  there  alto- 
gether for  about  thirty-five  years,  when  she  sold  the  place  and  bought  property 
on  East  Nelson  street,  where  she  remained  until  1906.  In  that  year  she  bought 
a  piece  of  ground  on  East  Thirty-fourth  street,  where  she  built  a  fine  home  that 
she  now  occupies. 


RICHARD  PRICE. 

With  the  pioneer  development  of  East  Portland  Richard  Price  was  closely 
associated.  He  it  was  who  cut  the  trail  from  Thirty-ninth  street  East  which 
has  since  become  Hawthorne  avenue,  and  through  the  subdivision  and  develop- 
ment of  property  there  his  labors  have  constituted  an  important  element  in  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  that  section  of  .the  ci^.  He  seemed  to  look  beyond 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future  and  his  labors 
were  directed  in  the  channel  through  ;w^h  jK)jt' c»ily  immediate  but  later' sub- 
stantial results  were  secured.  It  has  been  mad[e  to  keiem  that  difficulties,  obstacles 
and  hardships  are  largely  the  source^  of  success,  but  is  it  not  true  that  in  spite 
of  these  progress  is  made  and  prosperity  attaMJJ^r.VP^^'^P^^d  '^y  laudable  ambi- 
tion, a  life  of  indefatigable  industry  has' t>tonght-Ric&3(r<i  Price  to  a  position 
among  the  prosperous  residents  of  Portland. 

The  Uttle  rock-ribbed  country  of  Wales  was  his  native  land.  He  was  bom 
in  Montgomeryshire,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1835,  a  son  of  Matthew  and 
Mary  (Harris)  Price.  At  a  tender  age  he  was  deprived  of  a  mother's  loving 
care,  but  his  father's  life  compassed  the  Psalmist's  span  of  three  score  years 
and  ten.  Upon  his  father's  farm  his  youthful  days  were  spent  until  he  had  at- 
tained his  majority,  during  which  time  he  acquired  his  education  in  private 
schools.  A  desire  to  see  and  know  something  of  the  world  and  to  improve  op- 
portunities presented  elsewhere  led  him  to  bid  adieu  to  home,  friends  and  native 
country  and,  taking  passage  at  Liverpool  on  the  John  Bright,  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1856,  he  reached  New  York  city  on  the  7th  of  July  following.  He  may 
have  been  impressed  with  the  size  of  the  metropolis  but  thought  to  find  better 
business  opportunities  elsewhere  and,  going"  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  there  secured  a 
position  as  valet.  A  year  later  he  was  appointed  warden  in  an  insane  asylum, 
but  still  his  ambition  to  see  more  of  the  world  was  ungratified  and  he  left  Ohio 
for  Kansas.  Soon  afterward,  however,  he  returned  to  his  old  position  in  the 
Buckeye  state,  occupying  it  through  the  succeeding  two  years. 

Mr.  Price  went  to  New  Orleans  in  i860  and  secured  work  at  the  painter's 
trade.  However,  he  watched  with  interest  the  progress  of  the  feeling  that  was 
growing  up  so  strong^ly  between  the  north  and  the  south  and,  believing  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  federal  gpovemment,  he  offered  his  services  in  defense  of  the 
Union  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  being  mustered  in  on  the  i8th  of  Kpril, 
1861,  under  Captain  O.  T.  Turner,  of  Company  G,  Third  Regiment  of  Ohio 
Infantry.  His  three  months'  service  was  terminated  by  an  honorable  discharge 
on  the  15th  of  August.  He  had  been  employed  dimng  that  period  in  guarding 
railroads.  Returning-  to  Columbus,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Jones 
in  tihe  milling  business,  the  undertaking  being:  successfully  conducted  until  1863, 
when  Mr.  Price  again  started  westward  with  California  as  his  destination.    By 
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way  of  the  Nicaragua  route  he  journeyed  to  Stockton,  California,  and  for  a 
year  occupied  a  position  as  warden  of  an  insane  asylum.  The  mining  prospects 
of  the  west,  however,  interested  him  and  for  a  time  he  was  identified  with  the 
mining  interests  of  Idaho,  but,  realizing  that  success  in  that  field  was  uncertain, 
he  made  his  way  to  Oregon.  After  a  nK>nth  spent  at  The  Dalles  he  came  to 
Portland  and  soon  afterward  took  up  his  abode  in  the  older  town  of  Oregon 
City,  cm  the  opposite  side  of  the  Willamette,  where  he  worked  in  the  quarry 
which  furnished  the  rock  for  the  foundation  of  the  woolen  mills  there.  Once 
more,  however,  he  became  identified  with  mining  interests  upon  his  return  to 
California,  spending  the  winter  of  1864-65  at  Dutch  Flat,  in  Placer  county.  An 
accident,  however,  changed  the  course  of  his  life  and  for  four  years  thereafter 
he  had  charge  of  a  farm  connected  with  a  private  asylum  at  Portland.  Since 
that  date  he  has  continuously  made  his  home  in  this  city  and  his  labors  have 
constituted  an  element  that  has  wrought  for  progress  and  improvement  here. 

Following  his  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  September  10,  1868,  Mr. 
Price  purchased  forty-five  acres  of  land  on  Hawthorne  avenue,  covered  with 
valuable  timber,  and  after  clearing  he  sold  thirty-eight  acres,  which  is  now  laid 
off  in  city  lots.  Upon  the  remaining  six  and  a  half  acres  he  cultivated  hay  and 
potatoes  and  also  did  much  teaming  in  addition  to  his  farm  work.  He  brought 
the  first  mowing  machine  to  the  east  side  and  cutting  the  trail  from  Thirty- 
ninth  street  East  thus  made  way  for  what  is  now  Hawthorne  avenue.  With  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  consequent  upon  his  success  in  business  he  erected  a  resi- 
dence upon  that  street  in  1870  and  has  since  made  other  valuable  improvements 
upon  his  property.  While  to  a  large  extent  living  retired  at  the  present  time, 
he  nevertheless  to  some  degree  continues  active  in  business  circles,  being  finan- 
cially interested  in  the  R.  W.  Price  Harness  Company,  of  which  he  is  Sie  vice 
president. 

Mrs.  Price,  who  was  born  in  Illinois,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1847,  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Eunice  Jane  Quimby,  a  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Lane  and  Almira 
M.  (Peck)  Quimby.  Her  mother  died  in  Portland  May  9,  1876.  Her  father, 
who  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Vermont,  June  28,  1813,  was  a  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Jane  (Lane)  Quimby.  Mrs.  Price  accompanied  her  parents  to  Oregon  from 
Illinois  in  1849,  ^^^  journey  being  made  with  an  ox  team,  so  that  she  is  numbered 
among  the  oldest  residents  of  the  state.  By  her  marriage  she  has  become  the 
mother  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters:  Eben  D.;  James  M.,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years ;  Mary,  a  graduate  of  the  Portland  high  school ;  Richard  W., 
of  whom  mention  is  made  below ;  and  Margaret  J.,  the  wife  of  Jesse  D.  BoUam, 
by  whom  she  has  one  son,  Richard  E.  The  children  have  sAl  been  liberally 
educated. 

Mr.  Price  has  given  his  political  support  to  the  republican  party  since  becom- 
ing a  naturalized  American  citizen.  He  joined  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge  in  Wales 
when  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  afterward  became  a  member  of  the  order  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  is  now  identified  with  Orient  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  East 
Portland.  Throughout  his  life  he  has  made  pood  use  of  his  time,  talents  and 
opportunities  and  what  he  has  achieved  is  attributable  directly  to  his  own  labors 
and  sound  business  judgment.  His  worth  is  widely  recognized  and  that  class 
of  citizens  who  appreciate  individual  merit  and  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  a 
home  commimity  have  for  Richard  Price  warm  regard. 


RICHARD  W.  PRICE. 

All  honor  is  due  the  pioneer  settlers  who  conquered  the  wilderness,  planted 
the  seeds  of  civilization  in  the  northwest  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Oregon,  but  the  work  of  the  voung  men  at  the  present  day  is  also 
commendable,  for  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  their  fathers  they  are  raising 
a  superstructure  of  prosperity  and  advancement.    One  of  Portland's  native  sons 
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is  Richard  W.  Price,  president  of  the  R.  W.  Price  Harness  Company,  operating 
at  No.  331  Ankeny  street.  His  father,  Richard  Price,  has  been  a  resident  of 
Portland  for  over  forty-five  years.  His  mother  was  brought  to  Oregon  when  a 
little  maiden  of  three  summers.  Richard  W.  Price  was  bom  in  Portland,  July 
9,  1880,  and  upon  leaving  school  began  to  learn  the  harness  maker's  trade  with 
the  W.  H.  McMonies  Company  of  this  city.  When  his  apprenticeship  was  com- 
pleted he  went  upon  the  road  as  a  salesman  for  the  McMonies  Company  and 
later  was  traveling  representative  for  the  George  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Company.  He 
left  that  position  to  embark  in  business  on  his  own  accotmt  in  1906,  and  through 
the  intervening  period  of  four  years  has  made  substantial  progress  in  this  field. 
He  is  now  president  of  the  ccwnpany,  with  his  father,  Richard  Price,  as  vice 
president  and  his  brother,  E.  D.  Price,  secretary.  His  thorough  training  in 
the  practical  work,  combined  with  his  initiative  skill  and  his  powers  of  manage- 
ment, constitutes  an  important  and  effective  element  in  the  success  of  the  house. 
Richard  W.  Price  was  married,  January  7,  1903,  to  Miss  Minnie  E.  Struble, 
a  daughter  of  W.  B.  Struble  and  a  native  of  Portland.  They  now  have  two  chil- 
dren, Jane  and  Josephine.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Price  are  well  known 
socially  in  the  city  and  the  hospitality  of  many  of  Portland's  best  homes  is 
freely  accorded  them. 


M.  M.  LUCAS. 

A  long  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  and  up  the  Pacific  coast  and  M.  M.  Lucas 
landed  at  San  Francisco,  California,  whence  a  few  months  later  he  made  his 
way  to  Oregon.  From  1850  until  his  death  he  continued  a  resident  of  Portland 
and  his  name  is  now  inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  city's  hc«iored  pioneers.  He  was 
bom  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1829,  a  son  of  Levi  and  Louisa  Lucas.  His 
ancestors  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  and  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  town,  M.  M.  Lucas  pursued  his  education  and  learned  the  painter's 
trade,  to  which  he  was  largely  destined  to  devote  his  life.  In  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  attention  of  the  new  world  centered  upon  the  Pacific  coast, 
following  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  entire 
coast  country  was  rich  in  natural  resources  that  might  be  had  almost  for  the 
asking.  Mr.  Lucas  was  among  the  number  who  sought  the  advantages  of  the 
far  west.  It  was  a  couragreous  spirit  that  prompted  an  individual  to  brave  the 
dangers  and  the  tediousness  of  the  long-  voyage  around  Cape  Horn,  months 
passing  ere  the  vessel  could  drop  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  At 
length,  however,  Mr.  Lucas  reached  his  destination  and  for  a  few  months  re- 
mained in  California,  after  which  he  came  to  Oregon.  The  little  town  of  Port- 
land, giving  no  promise  of  ever  reaching  metropolitan  proportions,  contained 
only  a  few  hundred  people.  Ocean  goin^  vessels  could  make  their  way  up  the 
Columbia  and  the  Willamette  rivers  and  drop  anchor  here.  The  town  con- 
tained a  few  homes  and  a  few  store  buildings  grouped  on  and  around  Front 
street  and  then  for  miles  and  miles  to  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  stretched 
the  pine  forests  over  the  surrounding  hills.  Mr.  Lucas  believed  that  the  future 
held  opportunities  for  Portland,  however,  and  established  a  shop,  continuing 
in  the  painting  and  decorating  business  for  many  years.  His  shop  was  located 
at  the  comer  of  Yamhill  and  First  streets  and  he  was  accorded  a  liberal  patronage. 
Moreover  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  public  interests  of  the  embryo  city  and 
was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  volunteer  fire  department,  of  which  he 
was  elected  assistant  engineer  on  the  lOth  of  December,  i860.  He  became  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  Veteran  Association  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
there  were  ovef  fifty  members  of  the  volunteer  fire  department  who  attended  his 
funeral. 

On  the  19th  of  5?pril,  1853,  Mr.  Lucas  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah 
J.  Doniter,  a  daughter  of  Jdm  and  Sarah  Donner,  pioneer  settlers  of  this  city. 
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They  became  the  parents  of  ten  children.  Ella,  who  married  Lyman  Wynkoop, 
of  Portland,  has  six  sons :  Asbury,  Lloyd,  Warren,  Chester,  Saylor  and  Finley. 
Umatilla  is  the  wife  of  Oliver  Terry  and  resides  in  Seattle.  Carriebdl  gave  her 
hand  in  marriage  to  Max  Hebgin,  of  Butte,  Montana,  and  is  now  the  mother  of 
one  child,  Max.  Lola  is  the  wife  of  George  H.  Parsons,  of  Portland,  by  whom 
she  has  one  son,  Herbert.  Rena,  the  wife  of  A.  D.  Miller,  of  Or^[on,  has  one 
daughter,  Constance.  Morton  wedded  Miss  Emily  Hawkins,  by  whom  he  has 
two  children,  Berthier  and  Muriel.  Zeno,  at  home,  is  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  enlisting  at  Portland  on  the  2d  of  March,  1898,  and  homing 
a  member  of  Company  E,  Second  Oregon  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  went  to 
Camp  McKinley  with  the  regiment  for  instructions  and  soon  afterward  was  sent 
to  the  Philippines,  which  were  the  scene  of  his  military  service.  He  participated 
in  a  large  number  of  skirmishes  and  also  spent  a  month  in  the  hospital  at  Manila. 
On  the  7th  of  August,  1899,  he  was  mustered  out  at  San  Francisco  and  after 
returning  home  served  for  three  years  in  the  Oregon  National  Guard.  Robert 
Lucas  is  still  with  his  mother.  Berthier  and  Monroe  are  deceased.  Mrs.  Lucas, 
the  mother  of  these  children,  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  July  9,  1833.  Her 
father  was  at  one  time  the  owner  of  considerable  land  now  embraced  within  the 
city  limits  of  that  city,  but  regarded  the  swampy  condition  as  detrimental  to  his 
children's  health  and  because  of  this  started  for  the  west  in  1850  with  six  ox 
teams.  They  had  a  nice  trip  across  the  plains  of  about  seven  months  but  lost 
one  of  their  oxen.  Reaching  the  northwest,  they  settled  in  Portland  and  Mr. 
Donner  soon  afterward  took  up  a  donation  claim  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  re- 
siding thereon  for  six  years.  He  then  sold  out  and  returned  to  Portland,  sub- 
sequently purchasing  six  acres  of  land  on  Robinson  Hill,  where  he  lived  for 
about  nine  years.  He  then  disposed  of  that  property  and  again  took  up  his 
abode  in  Portland,  where  his  death  occurred.  He  arrived  in  this  city  on  the 
same  day  on  which  Mr.  Lucas  reached  here  but  they  were  not  acquainted.  The 
family  ate  their  first  meal  in  Portland  on  a  millstone  on  Stark  street.  Mrs. 
Lucas  has  lived  in  this  locality  the  greater  part  of  her  life  and  is  well  known 
among  the  pioneer  residents  of  this  section  of  the  state.  She  is  now  a  great- 
grandmother,  having  three  great-grandchildren,  and  is  among  the  oldest  of  the 
Portland  pioneers. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Lucas  occurred  on  the  i6th  of  March,  1895,  when  he  was 
sixty-six  years  of  age.  He  had  long  been  well  known  here,  living  in  Portland 
when  every  resident  of  the  city  knew  every  one  else.  He  lived  to  see  remarkable 
changes  here  as  the  city  grew  and  developed,  extending  its  boundaries  not  only 
to  the  hills  to  the  west  and  south  but  also  to  far  points  across  the  river,  East 
Portland  becoming  a  most  populous  district  covering  a  wide  area.  He  rejoiced 
in  what  was  accomplished  but  delighted  in  reminiscences  of  the  early  days,  when 
each  Portland  home  was  hospitably  open  for  the  reception  of  friend  and  neighbor. 


PETER  ELL. 


Peter  Ell,  a  general  cement  contractor  of  Portland,  who  began  business  on 
his  own  account  here  about  1004,  was  bom  near  Odessa  in  south  Russia,  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1868.  He  is,  however,  of  German  lineage,  his  ancestors  having 
belonged  to  that  German  colony  which  settled  in  Russia  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  agfo  and  worked  zealouslv  for  the  betterment  of  interests  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Czar's  empire.  The  father  of  Peter  Ell,  Walter  Ell  is  yet  living,  but 
his  mother  Mrs.  Frances  Ell,  has  now  passed  away. 

The  son  spent  the  period  of  his  minority  in  Russia  and  when  twenty-one 
years  of  age  came  to  America.  He  had  acauired  his  education  in  the  land  of  his 
birth  and  also  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade  there  but  did  not  work  at  it  after 
coming  to  the  United  States.    He  made  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  1888, 
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and  proceeding  into  the  interior  of  the  country  settled  in  the  town  of  Eureka, 
South  Dakota.  There  he  lived  for  about  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  went  to  Minnesota  where  he  remained  for  a  brief  period,  and  worked  at  the 
carpenter's  trade  and  in  other  ways. 

Portland  has  claimed  Mr.  Ell  among  her  citizens  since  1890,  in  which  year 
he  entered  the  employ  of  John  and  Alfred  Bingham,  pioneer  contractors  of  this 
city,  of  whom  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Several  years  later 
Mr.  Ell  htga,n  contracting  on  his  own  account  and  has  since  carried  on  a  general 
contracting  business  in  the  cement  line,  building  sidewalks,  basements  and  in 
fact  anything  in  cement  construction.  While  with  the  Binghams  he  worked  on 
the  city  hall,  the  Failing  building,  the  Meier  &  Frank  building  and  all  of  the 
buildings  erected  by  the  Honeyman  Hardware  Company.  A  fact  of  which  he 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud  is  that  he  did  all  of  the  ornamental  cement  work 
on  the  fountains  and  other  cement  work  on  the  groimds  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
exposition.    This  displayed  artistic  skill  and  expert  workmanship. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1892,  Mr.  Ell  was  tmited  in  marriage  to  Miss  R^na 
Baker,  who  was  also  bom  near  Odessa,  Russia,  and  like  her  husband  was  of 
German  lineage,  living  in  the  German  colony  in  that  country.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Carl  and  Mary  Baker,  who  on  leaving  Russia  came  to  America.  Her  father 
is  still  living  but  her  mother  died  in  South  Dakota.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ell  were 
married  in  Portland  and  unto  them  have  been  bom  two  sons,  Victor,  bom  in 
1895 ;  and  George,  bom  in  1899. 

The  parents  are  members  of  St.  Andrew's  Catholic  church  and  in  politics 
Mr.  Ell  is  independent.  The  love  of  liberty,  the  spirit  of  independence  and  the 
hope  of  finding  business  opportunities  in  the  new  world  were  the  factors  that 
brought  Mr.  EU  to  the  United  States.  He  has  never  had  occasion  to  regret  his 
coming  to  this  coimtry,  for  he  found  business  conditions  such  that  he  could  pro- 
gress through  earnest,  diligent  eifort,  and  gradually  in  this  way  he  has  worked 
upward  until  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  business  that  supplies  him 
with  all  of  the  ccnnforts  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 


H.  D.  TENNEY. 


H.  D.  Tenney,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Qarke  county,  Washington,  who  has 
lived  in  this  section  since  it  was  a  frontier  district,  was  bom  in  Vermont,  De- 
cember 15,  1838.  He  acquired  his  education  in  the  Green  Mountain  state  and 
resided  there  until  i860,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  he  made  his  way 
westward  to  the  Pacific  coast,  settling  at  Placerville,  Eldorado  county,  California, 
where  he  followed  mining  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  July,  1861,  he  came  to 
Vancouver  and  filed  on  land  eight  miles  north  of  the  town  on  the  military  road. 
Later  he  homesteadcd  this  place,  comprising  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  but 
subsequently  he  purchased  eighty  acres  additional.  He  has  since,  however,  sold 
a  part  of  his  land,  being  now  the  owner  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres. 
This  was  covered  with  standing  timber  when  it  came  into  his  possession,  and  no 
road  had  been  laid  out  through  this  section.  He  packed  his  provisions  on  his 
back  from  the  mill,  and  with  characteristic  energy  took  up  the  diflScult  and 
arduous  task  of  developing  his  farm.  He  has  cleared  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  the  land,  which  represents  much  hard  labor  and  unfaltering  persever- 
ance. He  has  followed  general  farming  and  for  twenty  years  conducted  a 
dairy  business,  but  now  devotes  his  attention  mostly  to  the  raising  of  hay  and 
grain.  He  came  to  this  district  without  means  and  labored  so  untiringly  and  per- 
sistently that  within  four  years  he  was  able  to  make  his  living  off  the  place. 

In  1863  Mr.  Tenney  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Goddard,  of  Clarke  county, 
who  died  in  1894.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  three  are 
living:    William,  who  is  now  a  lumber  dealer  of  Vancouver;  Charles  W.,  a  resi- 
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dent  of  Helena,  Montana,  where  he  is  president  of  the  Montana  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity; and  Mrs.  Martha  Brown,  who  is  living  eight  miles  from  Vancouver.  In 
1906  Mr.  Tenney  was  again  married,  his  second  union  being  with  Sarah  Hulett, 
of  Vancouver.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  farmers  of  this  section,  having  for 
ahnost  a  half  century  been  identified  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  Qarice 
county,  and  his  success  proves  what  can  be  accomplished  by  indefatigable  energy 
intelligently  directed. 


RT.  REV.  CHARLES  SCADDING. 

Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Scadding,  Episcopal  bishc^  of  Or^;on,  was  bom  in  Torcmto, 
Canada,  November  25,  1861.  He  began  his  ministry  as  curate  with  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Rainsford  at  St.  George's  church  in  New  York  city,  and  was  for  three 
years  in  charge  of  St.  George's  chapel  on  Stanton  street,  one  of  the  most  crowded 
tenement  districts  in  the  world.  He  afterward  served  as  rector  of  Trinity  church 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  five  years  and  of  Emmanuel  church  at  La  Grange,  Illinois, 
for  ten  years.  Dr.  Scadding  came  to  Oregon  on  the  12th  of  October,  1906, 
having  been  elected  third  bishop  of  this  state  by  the  diocesan  convention  which 
met  in  June  of  that  year.  He  was  consecrated  at  Emmanuel  church  in  La  Grahge, 
Illinois,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  in  1906,  and  came  to  Port- 
land as  successor  to  Bishop  Benjamin  Wistar  Morris,  who  died  on  the  eve  of 
Palm  Sunday  in  that  year. 


MRS.  ANNA  HAMILTON. 

Among  the  pioneer  women  now  living  in  Oregon  few  can  claim  precedence 
of  Mrs.  Anna  Hamilton.  As  a  child  she  first  saw  the  spot  where  the  city  of 
Portland  now  stands,  and  at  that  time  a  solitary  log  cabin  was  the  <Hily  evi- 
dence of  human  occupation.  Great  trees  filled  the  vdley  and  only  a  few  brave 
settlers  had  taken  up  their  homes  alon^  the  streams  where  now  are  to  be  seen 
all  the  evidences  of  an  advanced  civilization.  She  has  literally  seen  the  city 
rise  out  of  a  wilderness  and  she  has  personally  known  htmdreds  of  men  and 
wcHnen  prominent  in  early  times  who  have  long  since  passed  from  the  stage. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  bom  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  February  9,  1842.  Her  par- 
ents, Danford  and  Mary  Jane  (Curtis)  Balch,  were  natives  of  Ohio,  but  they 
were  married  in  Iowa  and  crossed  the  plains  in  1847.  There  were  forty  ox 
teams  in  the  train  and  the  hardships  of  the  journey  were  much  more  severe 
than  those  ordinarily  experienced.  The  party  was  attacked  by  Indians,  but  un- 
der the  leadership  of  an  experienced  pioneer  the  savages  were  driven  off  and 
a  great  danger  was  averted.  While  on  the  trail  a  son  was  added  to  tne  lamay. 
At  the  end  of  seven  months  the  weary  travelers  entered  the  valley  of  the  Willam- 
ette and  went  into  camp.  Location  was  made  at  a  spot  in  the  woods  which 
Mrs.  Hamilton  identifies  as  the  comer  of  Front  and  Washington  streets.  Early 
in  the  following  spring  Mr.  Balch  moved  out  on  the  plains  to  a  log  cabin  owned 
by  a  Mr.  Wilkins,  a  farmer,  who  gave  employment  to  the  newcomer.  In  1848 
he  accompanied  the  general  movement  of  the  able-bodied  men  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered placer  mines  in  California,  retuming  in  1849.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
Wilkins  brought  additional  responsibilities,  a  family  of  children  being  thus  left 
motherless,  and  with  the  tme  pioneer  spirit  Mrs.  Balch  took  charge  of  these 
children  until  other  arrangements  were  made.  In  the  fall  of  1850  Mr.  Balch 
built  a  log  cabin  near  what  is  now  the  comer  of  Twenty-seventh  and  Northrup 
streets  and  there  the  family  lived  for  a  number  of  years.  He  died  in  i860 
and  his  wife  departed  this  life  fifteen  years  later.    They  had  nine  children :  Anna, 
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the  subject  of  this  review;  Hosea,  born  on  the  overland  trail;  Thomas,  now 
living  in  Oregon;  Calista,  deceased;  Salinda,  the  wife  of  William  Buflfan,  of 
Portland;  Lewis;  Daniel,  of  Oregon;  John,  of  Oregon;  and  Emma,  the  widow 
of  Frank  Dickinson,  of  Portland. 

Children  of  the  early  settlers  possessed  few  school  advantages  and  the  en- 
tire school  training  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  limited  to  seven  weeks.  She 
has  spent  her  entire  life  since  coming  to  Oregon  in  Portland  with  the  exception 
of  two  years  in  Idaho,  and  few  have  been  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  frontier.  Three  times  has  she  been  married  and  each  time 
death  has  claimed  the  partner  of  her  wedded  life.  Her  first  husband  was 
Martin  Stump ;  her  second,  Eli  Morrell ;  and  the  third,  Alexander  B.  Hamilton, 
who  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  where 
he  was  bom  January  22,  1843.  In  1852  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Portland 
and  here  he  was  educated  and  here  he  learned  the  printer's  trade.  Later  he  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  contracting  business,  in  which  he  made  a  suc- 
cess. He  was  actively  connected  with  the  republican  party  but  his  attention  was 
given  to  his  business  rather  than  in  attempts  to  secure  public  office.  He  died 
December  23,  1897,  and  was  buried  in  Greenwood  cemetery.  Five  children  were 
bom  to  Mrs.  Hamilton.  Lillian  M.  is  now  the  wife  of  WilUam  Stevenson,  of 
Portland,  and  they  have  two  children,  George  and  Anna.  Minnie  A.  became  the 
wife  of  Harry  Howard,  of  Portland,  and  two  children  have  been  bom  to  them, 
Frank  and  Helen.  Ford  Hamilton,  of  St.  Helens,  married  Mamie  McKenny, 
and  they  have  two  children,  Margaret  and  Nellie.  Jcrfm  Hamilton  resides  in 
Portland.    William  died  at  the  age  of  twenty  years. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  resides  at  No.  931  Savier  street,  where  she  has  made  her 
home  for  twenty  years  past.  She  has  been  fortunate  in  developing  the  womanly 
attributes  of  patience,  industry  and  fidelity  to  home  and  its  duties,  and  her  chil- 
dren and  friends  have  always  found  in  her  a  safe  adviser  and  one  whose  coun- 
sel was  never  given  through  selfish  considerations  but  always  in  behalf  of 
the  best  interest  of  others.  It  is  such  qualities  that  have  made  the  words  "mother" 
and  "home"  synonymous  with  all  that  is  dearest  and  best  to  the  human  heart. 


RICHARD  S.  PERKINS. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  northwest  the  name  of  Richard  S. 
Perkins  calls  to  mind  extensive  like-stock  interests  which  he  conducted  and  also 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  builder  of  the  Perkins  Hotel  of  Portland.  His  buisiness 
undertakings  on  the  whole  were  of  a  character  that  contributed  to  the  upbuilding 
and  welfare  of  this  section  of  the  country,  with  the  interests  of  which  he  became 
identified  in  1852,  when  Portland  was  a  town  of  only  about  one  thousand  in- 
habitants. For  seventy-nine  years  he  trod  life's  pathway  and  then  passed  on 
to  that  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  no  traveler  returns. 

A  native  of  Bristol,  England,  he  was  bom  August  23,  1823,  and  in  1851, 
when  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world,  settling 
first  in  Qeveland,  Ohio,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  Steadman  Brothers. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  went  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  through  the  packing  season 
was  employed  by  the  firm  of  Howard  &  Walker.  The  theme  of  general  interest 
at  that  time  throughout  the  east  and  the  Mississippi  valley  was  the  opportunities 
of  the  "golden  west."  ,  While  it  was  known  that  all  who  sought  fortunes  in  the 
mines  had  not  been  successful,  those  who  went  to  the  coast  recognized  the  fact 
that  there  were  many  other  natural  resources  that  could  be  utilized  in  legitimate 
business  ventures  for  the  attainment  of  success,  and  the  favorable  reports  which 
Mr.  Perkins  heard  determined  him  to  establish  his  home  in  Or^[on.  He,  there- 
fore, crossed  the  plains  with  Robert  Perry,  driving  four  yoke  of  oxen,  and  in 
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November,  1852,  reached  The  Dalles.     From  that  point  he  proceeded  to  the 
Cascades  and  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  month  arrived  in  Portland. 

For  a  half  century  thereafter  Richard  S.  Perkins  was  a  resident  of  the  north- 
west and  contributed  his  full  share  toward  its  upbuilding  and  progress.  His 
initial  eflFort  here  was  made  as  an  employe  of  Albright  &  White,  butchers  of 
Portland,  with  whom  he  remained  for  a  few  weeks,  when  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  A.  H.  Johnson  and  established  a  butchering  business  on  the  site  of 
the  First  National  Bank  building,  imder  the  firm  name  of  J<rfmson  &  Perkins. 
From  the  beginning  the  new  enterprise  prospered  and  was  successfully  con- 
ducted for  ten  years.  Mr.  Perkins  then  became  a  drover,  buying  cattle  through- 
out the  Willamette  valley  and  driving  them  across  the  plains  to  Idaho.  In 
1864  he  went  to  Montana  and  soon  afterward  returned  to  Portland.  In  1869  he 
started  for  California  with  forty-four  himdred  sheep  but  sold  them  on  the  road, 
and  after  making  the  sale,  went  to  Texas,  where  he  secured  four  thousand 
cattle  which  he  brought  to  Oregon.  He  herded  his  cattle  upon  the  plains  of 
Idaho,  selling  a  part  of  the  ntunber  during  the  next  two  years,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1 87 1  he  returned  to  Oregon  with  the  number  that  remained.  Securing  a 
farm  in  Washington  county,  he  there  cultivated  his  fields  and  cared  for  his 
stock  until  1872,  in  which  year  he  bought  a  herd  of  eight  hundred  cattle,  which 
he  took  to  Umatilla  county.  His  Beaverton  farm  was  a  most  valuable  one.  He 
continuously  devel(^>ed  his  stock-raising  business,  increasing  his  herd  of  cattle 
to  five  thousand,  and  also  secured  about  five  hundred  horses.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  extensive  stock-raisers  and  dealers  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  continued 
in  the  business  until  1886,  when  he  sold  it  at  a  handsome  profit  and  returned  to 
Portland. 

On  again  locating  in  this  city  Mr.  Perkins  became  connected  with  hotel 
interests,  renting  and  conducting  the  Holton  House  for  five  years.  In  1890  he 
began  the  erection  of  a  hotel  on  the  lot  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Ffth  and 
Washington  streets,  the  building  being  one  hundred  by  one  thousand  feet.  It  is 
said  that  at  that  time  he  refused  an  offer  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  land.  The  hotel,  a  six-story  structure,  was  opened  for  business  on  the  4th 
of  February,  1891,  and  in  an  appropriate  location  on  the  top  floor  he  placed  a 
golden  steer,  indicative  of  the  fact  that  he  had  made  his  money  in  the  cattle 
business.  When  the  widespread  financial  disaster  of  1893-4  caught  many  prom- 
inent and  hitherto  successful  business  men  throughout  the  country,  Mr.  Perkins 
became  involved  in  financial  difficulties  and  was  compelled  to  part  with  his  hotel 
in  1896.  At  that  time  he  and  his  family  took  up  their  residence  on  Flanders 
street. 

It  was  in  1857  that  Mr.  Perkins  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  East,  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  N.  and  Elizabeth  East,  of  Polk  county.  Mrs.  Perkins  was  bom  in 
Kentucky,  where  her  father  was  engaged  in  the  surveying  business  until  1841, 
when,  with  his  family,  he  crossed  the  plains  with  an  ox  team.  They  were  tiie 
second  party  to  make  the  trip  over  the  plains,  and  on  reaching  this  district  set- 
tled near  Oregon  City.  They  were  about  eight  months  on  the  trip  and  after 
securing  a  claim  in  Polk  county,  Mr.  East  there  built  a  log  house  and  b^fan  tihc 
development  of  a  farm,  which  continued  to  be  his  home  throughout  his  re- 
maining days.  He  was  bom  in  Virginia  and  died  in  1876  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years.  He  held  membership  in  the  Presbyterian  church  and  was  a  strong 
democrat  in  his  political  views.  He  and  his  family  experienced  all  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  pioneer  life  because  of  their  removal  from  districts 
where  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  an  older  civilization  could  be  secured. 
Mrs.  East  was  born  in  Kentucky  and  died  in  1887,  when  seventy-three  years  of 
age.  Their  daug^hter,  Mrs.  Perkins,  is  a  member  of  the  Picmeer  Society  and 
is  a  most  highly  esteemed  lady,  honored  by  all  who  know  her.  Unto  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  were  bom  eleven  children :  Hannah  N.,  the  wife  of  Qarence  Brown, 
of  Portland;  Robert  Sitton;  Richard  Andrew;  John  Arthur,  deceased;  Charles 
Henry;  George  H.;  Jane;  Charlotte,  the  wife  of  C.  A.  Malbouf ;  May;  Daisy, 
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the  wife  of  Irving  H.  Pratt,  of  Seattle;  and  Elizabeth,  the  deceased  wife  of 
Albert  Mendenhal. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  prominent  in  the  Masonic  fraternity  with  which  he  held 
membership  for  over  half  a  century.  A  contemporary  writer  has  said  of  him: 
"He  was  a  man  of  rugged  personality,  and  during  his  long  business  career 
exerted  that  personal  courage  and  ability  of  enduring  fatigue,  honesty  and  love 
of  adventure  which  have  done  so  much  to  build  up  the  Pacific  northwest."  His 
experiences  as  he  traveled  over  the  plains  with  herds  of  cattle  would  often  con- 
stitute a  story  more  thrilling  than  any  romantic  tale.  He  died  April  29,  1902, 
and  thus  was  closed  a  life  record  that  had  distinct  value  for  the  northwest.  He 
recognized  business  opportimities  and  operated  on  an  extensive  scale  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  that  has  ever  been  dominant  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  section  of 
the  country.  Much  of  his  life  covered  that  picturesque  period  ere  the  division 
of  the  land  into  small  farms,  when  men,  owning  immense  tracts  of  land,  herded 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cattle  on  the  plains  and  hillsides.  They  were  fore- 
runners of  the  present  day  civilization  and  progress  and  the  work  which  they 
did  should  never  be  forgotten. 


JOHN  LABBE. 

Among  the  Latin  peoples  none  have  been  more  active  in  extending  the  in- 
fluence of  civilization  than  have  the  French  nation.  Wherever  exploration  has 
led  the  way  the  sons  of  France  have  followed  to  take  active  part  in  the  com- 
mercial development  and  intellectual  progress.  Portland  has  profited  by  the 
eflforts  of  those  bom  under  the  tri-colored  flag,  among  the  early  French  residents 
of  the  city  being  John  Labbe,  who  came  to  Portland  in  1863.  He  was  born  near 
Claremont,  France,  December  25,  1835,  and  acquired  his  education  there,  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  in  1854  when  a  young  man  of  nineteen  years.  He  lived 
in  the  east  through  the  succeeding  decade  and  in  1863  came  to  Portland.  The 
following  year  he  and  his  brothers,  Blaise  and  Antoine,  established  a  grocery 
business  at  the  comer  of  Second  and  Washington  streets.  Antoine,  the  oldest, 
had  come  to  this  city  about  a  year  before,  and  John  and  Blaise  arrived  together 
from  Wisconsin.  The  three  then  became  associated  under  the  firm  name  of 
Labbe  Brothers  in  the  conduct  of  a  grocery  business  which  was  maintained  un- 
til 1894.  From  the  outset  their  trade  grew  steadily,  increasing  with  the  growth 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country  until  it  was  one  of  the  extensive  and  im- 
portant commercial  enterprises  of  the  city,  the  name  of  Labbe  Brothers  be- 
coming a  synonym  for  business  activity  in  Portland.  They  erected  the  Labbe 
block  across  the  street  from  the  site  where  they  had  early  established  their 
store,  and  aside  from  his  interests  in  the  business  John  Labbe  became  the  pos- 
sessor of  large  property  holdings  in  other  parts  of  Portland,  making  purchases 
as  he  saw  opportunity  for  judicious  investment  until  his  real-est$ite  interests 
became  a  substantial  source  of  revenue.  He  lived  retired  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  save  when  the  management  of  his  property  claimed  his  atten- 
tion. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1872,  Mr.  Labbe  was  married  to  Miss  Angeline 
Mathiot,  a  daughter  of  Jean  Jacques  Mathiot,  who  came  to  Oregon  from  Ohio 
in  1853,  accompanied  by  his  family.  They  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and 
proceeded  up  the  Pacific  coast,  locating  at  length  upon  a  farm  in  Marion 
county,  Oregon,  where  the  death  of  Mr.  Mathiot  occurred.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I^bbe  were  bom  four  children:  Dr.  E.  J.  Labbe,  of  this  city;  C.  Henri,  a 
Portland  attomey  who  is  now  French  consul  and  also  vice  consul  of  Belgium; 
Antone  G. ;  and  Marguerite  L.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Labbe  occurred  March  i,  1905,  after  a  residence  of 
forty-two  years  in  Portland.    His  worth  and  work  were  estimated  in  substan- 
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tial  term3  and  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  men  whose  labors  are  features  in 
promoting  public  progress  as  well  as  individual  success.  Mrs.  Labbe,  still  sur- 
viving him,  now  occupies  a  fine  residence  on  Portland  Heights,  and  is  well 
known  in  the  social  circles  of  the  city. 


WILLIAM  A.  STARKWEATHER. 

On  the  pages  of  Or^;on's  history  the  name  of  William  A.  Starkweather  is 
indelibly  inscribed,  and  close  investigation  into  his  record  serves  but  to  heighten 
his  fame  and  to  impress  one  with  the  value  and  worth  of  his  public  service. 
He  came  to  Oregon  in  1850  and  was  largely  connected  with  the  work  of  formu- 
lating the  policy  of  the  state  as  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  as  a 
member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention,  and  later  as  the  representative 
of  his  district  in  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly.  Descended  from  New 
England  ancestry  William  A.  Staricweather  was  bom  near  Preston  City,  Con- 
necticut, February  16,  1822.  His  youthful  days  were  unmarked  by  events  of 
special  importance.  At  different  times  he  has  lived  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  and  it  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  gained  broad  knowledge  of  the 
different  localities  in  which  he  lived  and  from  every  experience  in  life  learned 
the  lesson  that  it  contained.  Starting  westward,  he  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  in  the  central  southern  counties 
of  Pennsylvania — Bedford  and  Somerset  counties.  He  was  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Ohio  and  spent  three  years  as  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Lockland  and  Reading  and  in  that  vicinity — about  ten  miles  from  Cin- 
cinnati. The  summer  months  were  largely  devoted  to  farm  woric  and  the  ¥rin* 
ter  seasons  to  school  teaching.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  however, 
proved  to  him  more  enticing  than  the  opportunities  of  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  in  1850  he  traveled  westward  to  the  Pacific  coast,  making  the  long 
and  arduous  journey  over  the  prairies  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  the  district  west 
of  the  Mississippi  until  he  reached  the  arid  plains  and  the  mountains.  Day 
after  day  he  traveled  slowly  on  until  he  reached  his  destination.  He  then 
spent  about  three  months  in  unsuccessful  mining  and  in  the  fall  of  1850  made 
his  way  by  water  to  Oregon.  Taking  up  his  abode  in  Qackamas  county,  he 
lived  there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  until  his  life's  labors  were  ended 
in  death.  His  first  wcnic  in  this  state  was  in  teaching  school  in  a  district  near 
Molalla. 

He  made  arrangements  for  having  a  home  of  his  own  by  his  marriage  in 

1853  ^o  ^iss  Eliza  Gordon.  As  the  years  passed  various  pursuits  claimed  his 
time  and  energies.  He  followed  farming,  and  also  enga^sed  successfully  in 
teaching  school.  His  days  were  always  filled  with  business  duties  but  the  care- 
ful management  of  his  interests  broujght  him  a  substantial  measure  of  success 
as  the  years  passed  by. 

His  fellow  townsmen,  also  recognizing  his  worth  and  ability,  called  him  to 
public  office.     He  served  in  the  territorial  legislature  during  the  sessions  of 

1854  and  1856  and  in  1857  ^^  chosen  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  his  dis- 
trict in  the  constitutional  convention.  There  his  practical  judgment  and  his 
keen  insight  enabled  him  to  look  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  and  he  labored  not  only  for  the  present  welfare  of 
his  state  but  also  with  the  hope  that  the  convention  might  give  to  Oregon  a  con- 
stitution which  would  serve  as  a  safe  foundation  for  its  future  prosperity,  po- 
litical integrity  and  progress.  The  ability  and  loyalty  which  he  displayed  in  of- 
fice made  him  again  and  again  the  choice  of  his  fellow  townsmen  for  positions 
of  public  trust.  He  was  elected  to  the  l^slature  of  i860,  1866,  1870  and  1878 
but  still  further  honors  awaited  him,  for  in  1880  he  was  chosen  state  senator. 
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He  had  previously  served  as  register  of  the  United  States  land  ofl&ce  at  Or^on 
City  from  1861  until  1865. 

Though  he  had  passed  the  eighty-third  milestone  on  life's  journey  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  still  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs.  Unlike  many 
men  who  reach  an  advanced  age  his  thoughts  were  not  retrospective.  He  con- 
tinued to  live  actively  in  the  present  and  not  in  the  past  and  to  the  close  of  his 
days  there  was  accorded  to  him  the  precious  prize  of  keen  mentality.  He  kept 
in  touch  with  the  onward  march  of  progress  and  his  broad  experience  as  a 
legislator,  and  his  deep  interest  in  all  that  touched  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
made  his  opinions  practical,  far-reaching  and  beneficial.  His  life  was  indeed  a 
useful  one  and  the  public  service  of  few  Oregon  men  has  extended  over  a 
longer  period,  while  none  has  been  more  faultless  in  honor,  fearless  in  conduct 
or  stainless  in  reputation.  In  manner  he  was  particularly  free  from  ostentation 
or  display.  He  believed  that  each  individual  should  be  judged  by  his  true  worth 
and  he  was  ever  content  with  conscientious  duty  well  performed.  He  did  not 
seek  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude  but  in  every  act  of  his  public  life  sought  to 
so  perform  his  labors  that  they  should  result  not  only  for  present  but  also  for 
permanent  good. 

No  history  of  Mr.  Starkweather  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Eliza  Gordon  Starkweather,  who,  still  surviving  him,  is  one  of  the 
honored  pioneer  women  of  the  state.  She  was  bom  near  Vernon,  Indiana, 
January  17,  1831,  and  in  1845  accompanied  her  father's  family  on  their  removal 
to  Independence,  Missouri,  where  they  spent  the  winter.  In  the  spring  they  re- 
sumed their  westward  travel  and  in  the  fall  of  1846,  after  a  long  and  weari- 
some journey  across  the  plains,  arrived  in  Oregon.  Mrs.  Starkweather  was  a 
daughter  of  Hugh  Gordon,  who  took  for  his  donation  claim  one  of  the  since 
famous  four  comers  of  Molalla.  Here  on  the  22d  of  September,  1853,  his 
daughter  Eliza  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  William  A.  Starkweather. 
Though  now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  she  is  still  hale  and  hearty  and  much  of 
her  time  is  spent  in  outdoor  work,  giving  supervision  to  the  interests  of  one  of 
the  largest  poultry  farms  in  the  state,  of  which  she  is  the  owner. 

Mrs.  Starkweather  is  a  sister  of  Harvey  Gordon,  who  designed  the  seal  for 
the  state  of  Oregon  and  who  was  also  the  first  state  printer  of  Or^;on.  She 
has  reared  a  family  of  five  children  and  lost  three  children  in  childhood.  Those 
who  reached  adult  age  are  as  follows :  Ella  is  the  wife  of  Gardner  Whipple,  of 
Canby,  Oregon.  W.  L.  Starkweather  is  connected  with  the  mail  service  and 
lives  at  Concord,  Oregon.  H.  G.  Starkweather  is  a  representative  farmer  liv- 
ing at  Risley  Station.  Ida  is  the  wife  of  George  Derry,  of  Damascus,  Or^[on ; 
and  Victoria,  who  was  a  successful  schoolteacher  in  this  state  for  a  number  of 
years,  died  in  1890  at  the  ^ge  of  twenty-four  years.  The  mother,  Mrs.  Stark- 
weather, has  a  wide  acquaintance  and  all  who  know  her  are  glad  to  call  her 
friend.  She  ever  shared  in  her  husband's  interests,  was  often  his  inspiration 
and  always  a  faithful  helpmate,  and  no  history  of  this  section  of  the  state 
would  be  complete  without  extended  mention  of  this  worthy  pioneer  couple. 


H.  G.  STARKWEATTHER. 

H.  G.  Starkweather,  well  known  as  a  representative  agriculturist  living  at 
Risley  Statical,  a  son  of  W,  A.  and  Eliza  (Gordon)  Starkweather,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  above,  was  bom  in  Clackamas  county  in  1868.  The  public 
schools  afforded  him  his  educational  privileges  and  later  he  made  returns  to 
the  school  system  of  the  state  by  the  excellent  work  which  he  did  as  a  teacher. 
He  devoted  fifteen  years  to  the  profession,  was  county  superintendent  of  Clack- 
amas county  for  two  years  and  was  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  La 
Grande,  Oregon.    He  did  excellent  work  in  this  direction  and  his  labors  brought 
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him  substantial  returns.  Retiring  from  the  profession  of  teaching  in  1901  Mr. 
Starkweather  turned  his  attention  to  farming  and  in  this  follows  the  more  pro- 
gressive methods  which  ever  characterize  his  work.  He  married  Miss  Mary 
Alice  Risley,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Risley,  of  whom  mention  is  made  elsewhere 
in  this  volume  and  unto  them  have  been  bom  five  children :  Mary,  Ada,  Hugh, 
Jean  and  Ruby.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starkweather  are  representatives  of  old 
pioneer  families  and  are  widely  known,  their  social  qualities  and  genuine  worth 
gaining  for  them  the  favorable  r^;ard  of  all  with  whom  they  have  come  in  con- 
tact. 


E.  M.  BURTON. 


The  life  work  of  E.  M.  Burton  was  closely  associated  with  Portland's  up- 
building. An  architect  by  profession,  the  evidences  of  his  skill  and  ability  are 
found  in  many  of  the  substantial  structures  which  were  erected  by  him  at  an 
earlier  day,  and  in  other  business  fields  he  also  labored  effectively,  his  efforts 
being  attended  with  substantial  results  that  enabled  him  in  time  to  provide  his 
family  with  all  of  the  comforts  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

He  was  bom  near  Watertown,  New  York,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1817. 
Having  mastered  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools  there,  he 
prepared  for  a  practical  life  work  by  studying  architecture.    In  1849  during  the 
gold  excitement  in  Gtlifomia,  he  went  to  that  state,  but  after  spending  two  years 
on  the  coast  returned  to  Iowa.    He  finally  persuaded  the  family  to  come  to  Ore- 
gon, for  he  felt  that  the  advantages  of  the  east  were  restricted  in  comparison 
with  the  limitless  opportunities  of  the  far  west.    It  was  in  the  spring  of  1854 
that  he  made  the  long  and  arduous  journey  over  the  plains  with  his  wife  and 
three  children.    It  was  a  year  of  particular  hardships  to  the  travelers,  for  cholera 
was  very  prevalent  and  the  whole  trail  was  marked  here  and  there  by  new  made 
graves.    One  amusing  incident  of  the  trip  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians to  purchase  the  little  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Pittock,  offering  a  number  of 
ponies  and  other  things  for  her.    Mr.  Burton  and  his  family  safely  arrived  in 
Oregon  and  made  a  location  at  Milwaukie,  where  they  remained  for  about  a  year, 
and  then  took  up  their  abode  in  Portland,  which  was  then  a  tiny  town,  composed 
of  two  or  three  streets  mnning  parallel  with  the  Willamette.     The  first  resi- 
dence of  the  family  was  built  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Second  and  Salmon 
streets  in  1857  by  Mr.  Burton  and  is  still  standing.    The  city  had  already  en- 
tered upon  a  substantial  era  of  growth,  so  that  Mr.  Burton  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity as  an  architect  to  follow  the  profession  for  which  he  had  qualified.    His 
ability  in  this  direction  soon  won  him  recognition  and  he  was  accorded  many 
contracts.    He  drew  the  plans  for  a  large  ntunber  of  buildings  here,  including 
the  old  courthouse,  the  Dckum  building,  the  Code  block,  the  Ladd  school,  the 
First  Presbyterian  church,  the  Atkinson  school,  the  Failing  school,  the  first 
Episcopal  church  built  in  Portland,  and  a  large  number  of  the  finest  private  resi- 
dences in  the  city.    Many  of  these  still  stand  as  monuments  to  his  marked  pro- 
fessional ability,  skill  and  business  enterprise.     He  also  owned  a  flourmill  at 
Milwaukie,  which  was  the  only  enterprise  of  the  kind  there  at  the  time.    He  like- 
wise became  the  owner  of  the  Stark  street  ferry  and  a  book  store  on  First  street, 
which  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Portland  and  is  still  conducted, 
J.  K.  Gill  being  the  present  owner.    Mr.  Burton  also  owned  a  fine  sheep  ranch 
in  eastem  Oregon.    The  extent  of  his  interests  indicates  his  excellent  business 
ability,  his  executive  force,  his  keen  sagacity  and  his  ready  recognition  of  op- 
portunity.   In  all  of  his  business  undertakings  he  prospered  and  his  enterprise 
carried  him  into  important  commercial  and  professional  relations. 

Mr.  Burton  was  married  August  5,  1841,  to  Miss  Rhoda  A.  Hall,  a  daughter 
of  Samuel  Hall.    She  was  a  native  also  of  New  York,  bom  June  10,  1820,  and 
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was  reared  and  educated  in  the  same  locality  as  Mr.  Burton.  They  became  the 
parents  of  ten  children :  Helen,  now  deceased ;  Georgiana  M.,  now  the  wife  of 
H.  L.  Pittock,  of  Portland ;  George,  Frank  and  Charles,  all  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fancy ;  Jane,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years ;  Mary  E.,  who  died  in  child- 
hood; Leigh  H.,  who  died  in  December,  1909;  Maria  L.,  the  wife  of  Garret  H. 
Van  Houten;  and  Carrie  T.,  the  wife  of  Charles  L.  Gallien. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Burton  occurred  in  Portland,  June  10,  1887,  and  his  re- 
mains were  interred  in  Lone  Fir  cemetery.  His  wife  passed  away  June  24,  1896, 
when  seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  her  grave,  too,  was  made  in  that  beautiful 
city  of  the  dead.  In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Burton  was  a  Mason  of  high 
rank  and  in  his  life  exemplified  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  craft.  His  wife  was 
a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  and  he  attended  its  services  with  her 
and  contributed  generously  to  its  support.  In  politics  he  was  a  strong  republi- 
can but  would  never  hold  office  save  that  he  once  served  as  a  member  of  the  city 
council.  His  activity  in  citizenship,  however,  was  not  a  negligible  quality.  He 
was  always  loyal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community  and  even  his  business  in- 
terests were  of  a  character  that  contributed  in  substantial  measure  to  the  upbuild- 
ing and  progress  of  Portland  as  well  as  to  his  individual  success.  Moreover,  his 
reliability  in  all  transactions  made  his  a  most  honorable  record  and  he  therefore 
left  to  his  family  not  only  a  goodly  competence  but  also  the  priceless  heritage 
of  an  untarnished  name. 


GARRET  H.  VAN  HOUTEN. 

Garret  H.  Van  Houten,  who  was  well  known  in  Portland  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  real-estate  business,  was  born  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  on  the  21st 
of  June,  1863,  and  attended  school  in  his  native  city,  passing  through  consecu- 
tive grades  to.  his  graduation  from  the  high  school.  He  dated  his  residence  in 
Portland  from  1887,  and  throughout  the  period  of  his  connection  with  this  city 
was  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business,  being  for  a  long  time  a  partner  of 
Francis  I.  McKenna.  They  operated  extensively  in  property  here,  negotiating 
many  important  realty  transfers,  and  were  accorded  an  extensive  clientage 
whose  interests  they  capably  safeguarded,  while  at  the  same  time  they  promoted 
their  individual  success — ^which  is  the  legitimate  province  of  honorable  business 
undertaking. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1892,  Mr.  Van  Houten  was  joined  in  wedlock  in 
Portland  to  Miss  Maria  L.  Burton,  and  unto  them  was  born  a  daughter,  Helen 
E.,  who  is  at  home  with  her  mother.  The  death  of  Mr.  Van  Houten  occurred 
February  25,  1910,  and  after  cremation  his  ashes  were  placed  in  Riverview 
cemetery. 


CHARLES  L.  GALLIEN. 

Charles  L.  Gallien  was  bom  in  New  Zealand  on  the  9th  of  August,  1868. 
His  father,  Carl  Gallien,  was  the  owner  of  a  large  sheep  ranch  in  that  country 
and  while  spending  his  boyhood  days  under  the  parental  roof  the  son  Charles 
attended  the  public  schools  and  afterward  had  the  benefit  of  a  college  course 
which  he  completed  by  graduation.  He  then  took  up  bookkeeping,  which  he  fol- 
lowed in  New  Zealand  until  he  came  to  America  about  1890.  He  located  in 
Portland,  where  he  secured  a  position  as  bookkeeper  in  the  employ  of  the  Mult- 
nomah Printing  Company.  Later  he  was  connected  with  Stubbs  hardware  store 
and  was  afterward  with  the  Real  Estate,  Title  &  Trust  company  for  a  number 
of  years. 
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On  the  loth  of  April,  1889,  Mn  Gallien  was  married  to  Miss  Carrie  Burton, 
of  Portland,  and  unto  them  were  bom  three  children,  El  wood  H.,  Louise  and 
Charles,  all  living  with  their  mother.  The  death  of  the  husband  and  father  oc- 
curred in  1907  in  Italy,  where  he  was  traveling  at  the  time,  and  his  remains  were 
laid  to  rest  in  that  sunny  land.  He  was  much  interested  in  athletics  and  held 
membership  in  the  Athletic  Club  and  in  the  Road  Qub.  He  was  also  an  active 
member  of  Oregon  National  Guard,  belonging  to  the  Portland  company.  His 
religious  faith  was  indicated  by  his  membership  in  the  First  Presbyterian  diurch. 


JOHN  MARSHALL. 


John  Marshall,  now  living  retired  in  Portland,  was  bom  in  London,  England, 
May  6,  1837,  his  parents  being  George  and  Mary  (Spencer)  Marshall.  The 
father,  who  was  a  machinist  by  trade,  owned  and  conducted  a  machine  and  boiler 
shop  in  Southampton,  England,  and  about  1837  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
bringing  with  him  some  boilers.  After  his  work  here  was  finished  he  returned 
to  England  and  died  in  Southampton  in  1846. 

Following  her  husband's  deaih  Mrs.  Marshall  came  with  her  family  to  the 
new  world,  landing  at  New  York,  in  1846,  after  a  voyage  of  about  three  montiis. 
From  the  eastern  metropolis  they  proceeded  to  Chicago,  where  the  family  home 
was  established,  the  mother  having  a  sister  in  that  city.  There  she  was  mar- 
ried again,  her  second  husband  being  Mr.  Harman.  In  1852  John  Marshall  of 
this  review,  his  mother  and  stepfather  and  his  brothers,  John,  George  and  Ed- 
ward, all  came  to  the  west,  driving^  by  the  ox  team  route  across  the  plains  to 
The  Dalles.  The  days  lengthened  mto  weeks  and  the  weeks  into  months  until 
a  half  year  had  passed  before  they  reached  their  destination.  They  made  the 
journey  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  The  Dalles,  and  from  that  point  on  flat- 
boat  to  Portland,  remaining  in  the  city  (then  a  small  town)  through  the  win- 
ter. In  the  spring  they  removed  to  Or^pon  City.  John  Marshall  of  this  review 
had  gone  there  in  the  previous  autumn  and  the  other  members  of  the  family 
joined  him  in  the  spring.  He  and  his  brothers  and  their  step  father  went  to 
work  in  Smith  &  Moffett's  machine  shc^.  Mr.  Harman,  however,  later  tock 
up  a  donation  claim  near  Oregon  City  and  made  his  home  there  for  about  ten 
years,  after  which  he  and  his  wife  removed  to  The  Dalles,  where  both  passed 
away. 

John  Marshall  was  only  about  nine  years  of  age  when  with  his  mother  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world.  His 
education,  which  was  begun  in  the  schools  of  England,  was  continued  in  Chi- 
cago. He  had  had  a  little  experience  in  machine  shop  work  before  going  to 
Oregon  City,  so  he  at  once  readily  took  hold  of  the  business  and  was  there  em- 
ployed for  about  two  and  a  half  years,  beginning  when  about  sixteen  years  of 
age.  After  leaving  the  shop  he  took  up  steambc^ting  as  an  engineer,  devoting 
forty-seven  ^ears  to  that  work,  and  serving  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Willamette 
Transportation  Company.  He  was  engineer  of  the  first  stem  wheel  steamboat 
on  the  Willamette  river  and  was  with  Jacob  Kamm  and  J.  C.  Ainsworth  for  a 
number  of  years,  retiring  from  business  in  1903.  He  became  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  connection  with  his  line  of  work  in  Portland,  his  ability  always 
securing  for  him  lucrative  and  responsible  positions.  While  he  is  not  activdy 
engaged  in  business  at  the  present  time,  he  owns  an  interest  in  a  steamboat  at 
Newport.  He  has  mn  more  miles  than  any  other  engineer  on  the  river,  having 
served  continuously  for  forty-seven  years. 

On  the  i6th  of  August,  i860,  in  Portland,  Mr.  Marshall  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Davis,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Davis,  who 
were  Oregon  pioneers  of  1852.  Mrs.  Marshall  was  bom  in  Madison,  Indiana, 
and  accc«npanied  her  parents  on  their  westward  journey  when  they  came  to 
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Portland.  Her  father  engaged  in  the  machine  and  foundry  business,  having  the 
first  foundry  in  this  city,  which  was  conducted  under  the  firm  style  of  Uavis 
&  Manastus,  but  later  served  as  judge  and  was  a  prominent  and  influential 
citizen  of  the  community.  Both  he  and  his  wife,  however,  have  passed  away. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  became  the  parents  of  five  children :  Lulu,  the  deceased 
wife  of  Captain  Sprague;  Alice,  at  home;  Mollie  and  Maud,  who  have  passed 
away;  and  George  A.,  of  Portland,  who  married  Miss  Pearl  Williams,  of  The 
Dalles,  and  has  two  sons,  John  G.  and  Richard.  George  A.  Marshall  is  a  den- 
tist and  has  met  with  substantial  success  in  his  profession^ 

Mr.  Marshall  belongs  to  Willamette  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  which  he  joined 
more  than  a  half  century  ago,  and  he  also  holds  membership  with  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  church  and  is  a 
man  whose  substantial  qualities  have  ever  gained  for  him  the  warm  regard  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  That  he  is  r^farded  as  a  worthy  citizen 
of  Portland  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Marshall  street,  on  which  he  resides, 
was  named  in  his  honor. 


BROTHER  V.  ANDREW,  F.  S.  C. 

Brother  V.  Andrew,  president  of  the  Christian  Brothers  Business  College  of 
Portland,  located  at  the  comer  of  Grand  avenue  and  Clackamas  street,  was 
bom  on  Prince  Edward  island,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  November  12,  1867. 
He  received  his  primary  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  island.  In  1885 
he  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at  Martinez,  Califomia,  and 
in  1887  completed  his  studies  in  the  Normal  Institute  there. 

After  leaving  the  latter  school  Brother  Andrew  began  teaching  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland,  California,  and  later  opened  and  was  given  charge  of  a  pa- 
rochial school  in  Santa  Cruz,  Califomia,  where  he  remained  for  four  years,  when 
he  was  appointed  Prefect  of  discipline  at  St.  Mary's  College,  located  at  Oakland, 
California,  which  is  the  leading  Catholic  institution  of  learning  in  that  state. 
He  remained  in  that  position  for  four  years,  and  in  August,  1907,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Blanchet  Institute,  the  predecessor  of  the  Christian  Brothers* 
Business  College,  then  located  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Mill  Streets,  in  Port- 
land. Although  the  Blanchet  Institute  had  occupied  that  location  from  1886, 
the  Christian  Brothers  did  not  own  the  buildings,  which  were  the  property  of 
the  diocese,  and  shortly  after  taking  charge  of  that  school  as  director  Brother 
Andrew  realized  that  because  of  the  old  buildings  and  lack  of  facilities  to  carry 
on  the  educational  work  but  little  advancement  could  be  made.  He,  therefore, 
devolved  the  plan  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  present  large  and  com- 
modious college  building  which  is  an  ornament  to  the  city  and  a  credit  to  the"  edu- 
cational work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the  northwest. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  members  of  this 
great  educational  body,  the  Christian  Brothers,  do  not  receive  any  personal  sal- 
ary, having  only  their  clothes  and  board  in  compensation  for  services  and  a  life 
devoted  to  the  cause.  They  arise  at  four-thirty  in  the  morning  and  after  morn- 
ing prayer  and  meditation  prepare  the  lessons  for  the  day's  work.  All  over  the 
world  the  members  of  this  order  give  up  their  lives  to  educational  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ideas  of  the  Catholic  church,  nor  do  they  look  for  any  reward 
in  this  world  but  hope  to  be  rewarded  in  the  life  beyond.  They  depend  for  sup- 
port upon  the  tuition  which  the  boys  pay,  upon  donations,  the  scholarships  that 
are  founded  and  the  bequests  of  any  who  desire  to  so  give. 

While  visiting  Portland,  in  October,  1909,  President  William  Taft  noted 
the  great  work  being  done  by  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Portland,  and,  hoping  to 
assist  in  raising  the  indebtedness  from  the  school,  he  sent  a  beautiful  silk  flag 
with  gold  tassels  surmounted  by  a  large  gold  eagle.  Accompanying  the  gift  was 
the  following  letter : 
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October  3,  1909. 
"I  send  this  flag  to  the  Christian  Brothers  Business  College  to  assist  it  in  an 
effort  to  lift  its  indebtedness,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  successful. 

"William  H.  Taft." 

This  flag  was  contested  for  by  different  societies  during  a  bazaar  held  by 
the  Catholic  ladies  of  Portland  for  the  benefit  of  the  college.  The  mothers  of 
the  pupils  attending  the  school  were  particularly  active  and  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers' College  Alumni  entered  into  the  contest  with  such  spirit  that  they  won  the 
flag.  Under  the  direction  of  Brother  Andrew  the  work  of  the  school  is  being 
vigorously  prosecuted.  Five  courses  of  study  are  taught,  including  the  prepara- 
tory course,  the  intermediate  course,  the  grammar  course,  the  business  college 
course  and  the  academic  course.  In  connection  with  the  school  an  alumni  so- 
ciety has  been  formed,  consisting  of  the  graduate  students  of  the  collie  and 
the  former  students  of  St.  Michael's  Collie  and  Blanchet  Institute,  and  these 
members  cooperate  with  the  manag^nent  of  the  college  to  secure  positions  for 
students  who  complete  the  business  course.  The  college  term  extends  through 
the  usual  school  year  and  evening  classes  are  held  four  nights  in  the  week. 


BYRON  ZEBRISKI  HOLMES. 

The  life  of  Byron  Zebriski  Holmes  was  without  startling  incidents  and  yet  it 
was  such  a  life  as  is  perhaps  most  valuable ;  a  simple  life,  content  with  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  full  of  service,  the  aggravation  of  many  things  well  done,  il- 
lustrating the  power  of  principle,  industry,  culture  and  true  manliness.  He  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death  fifty-three  years  of  age.  He  was  bom  in  New  Jersey, 
February  21,  1847,  suid  eight  years  later,  with  other  members  of  his  family,  he 
arrived  in  Portland,  having  come  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 

His  father,  Thomas  J.  Holmes,  weU  remembered  as  one  of  the  prominent 
pioneer  settlers  Who  was  closely  identified  with  the  earlier  political  and  com- 
mercial history  of  Portland,  was  bom  in  Diss,  Norfolk  county,  England,  March 
3,  1819,  a  son  of  William  and  Mary  A.  Holmps.  The  father  was  a  mechanic 
who  sought  the  broader  business  opportunities  of  the  new  world  in  1830,  at 
which  time  he  took  up  his  abode  witii  his  family  in  New  York  city.  His  son 
Thomas  J.  was  at  that  time  a  lad  of  eleven  years.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
family  made  it  imperative  that  he  provide  for  his  own  support  and  he  sought  and 
obtained  a  position  with  a  physician  on  Staten  Island.  He  found  the  physician  a 
friend  as  well  as  employer  and  would  have  been  encouraged  to  pursue  a  course 
in  medicine  and  become  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  but  his  natural 
tendencies  were  more  toward  mechanical  interests  and  he  therefore  entered 
upon  an  apprenticeship  at  the  shoemaker's  trade.  He  became  a  good  workman 
and  following  the  attainment  of  his  majority  he  began  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  He  had  no  capital  but  he  recognized  the  fact 
that  determination,  perseverance  and  talent  always  come  off  conquerors  in  the 
strife  with  obstacles,  poverty  and  trials.  He  married  about  that  time  and  for 
some  years  thereafter  conducted  a  prosperous  business  in  the  east.  Later, 
however,  he  lost  his  wife  and  also  met  with  business  reverses.  At  that  time  he 
sailed  for  South  America  and  later  followed  the  sea  until  the  gold  discoveries 
in  California  caused  him  to  seek  a  hcrnie  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  joined  a 
party  of  westward  emigrants  from  Jersey  Qty  and  in  a  sailing  vessel  reached 
San  Francisco  in  December,  1849.  Illness  prevented  him  going  to  the  mines 
and  it  was  some  months  before  he  recovered.  He  then  turned  his  face  toward 
Portland  and  came  by  steamer  to  this  citjr  in  the  spring  of  1850.  Here  he  at 
once  began  work  at  his  trade  and  his  ability  soon  brought  him  an  extensive  pa- 
tronage, while  at  the  same  time  he  gained  a  most  enviable  reputation  among  his 
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fellow  townsmen  for  honesty  and  int^rity  of  character.  As  his  financial  re- 
sources increased  he  extended  his  efforts  to  other  business  ventures,  in  all  of 
which  he  met  with  substantial  returns.  He  also  invested  in  real  estate  and  the 
rise  in  property  values  made  him  in  time  a  wealthy  man.  The  old  homestead 
stood  on  the  block  bounded  by  Second  and  Third,  Davis  and  Everett  streets 
and  was  a  familiar  landmark  in  the  early  days  of  the  city. 

Thomas  J.  Holmes  also  became  actively  interested  in  public  affairs  of  mo- 
ment and  his  aid  and  influence  were  always  on  the  side  of  progress  and  im- 
provement. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  free 
school  system  in  Portland  and  the  cause  of  public  education  ever  found  in  him 
a  stalwart  champion.  His  fellow  townsmen,  in  recognition  of  his  worth  and 
ability,  called  him  to  several  public  offices.  He  was  for  a  number  of  terms  a 
member  of  the  city  council  and  was  appointed  by  the  council  to  fill  out  the  un- 
expired mayoralty  term  of  Josiah  Failmg,  who  resigned  in  1866.  His  service 
as  chief  executive  was  so  acceptable  that  he  was  nominated  by  the  democratic 
party  for  the  following  term  and  won  the  election  over  an  opponent  of  hig^ 
character  who  was  earnestly  supported  by  his  party.  At  the  close  of  the  elec- 
tion  day,  June  17,  1867,  he  addressed  his  fellow  citizens  in  a  speech  marked  by 
his  accustomed  vigor.  The  following  day  he  was  upon  the  streets  of  the  city, 
attending  to  his  business  and  receiving  the  congratulation  of  his  friends  upon 
his  electicm.  The  following  day,  however,  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  and 
a  few  hours  later  death  resulted.  The  press  and  even  those  who  opposed  him 
politically  had  only  words  of  praise  for  him  because  of  his  high  personal 
character  and  his  genuine  worth  as  a  man  and  citizen.  While  he  was  a  demo- 
<;rat  in  politics,  he  had  no  partisan  bigotry  or  intolerance  and  he  placed  the 
general  good  before  partisanship  and  the  welfare  of  bis  city  before  personal 
aggrandizement.  His  record  in  both  public  and -private,  life  was  indeed  credit- 
aUe  and  honorable  and  he  left  his  impress  for  good  upon  the  development  and 
progress  of  Portland. 

Shortly  before  coming  to  Portland  Thomas  J.. Holmes  was  married  a  sec- 
ond time  but  his  widow  survived  him  for  only  a  few  vears.  There  were  six 
children  of  his  first  marriage,  including  Byron  Z.  Hounes,  who  in  his  early 
youdi  was  brought  to  Portland,  where  his  boyhood  was  passed  and  his  educa- 
tion was  acquired.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  this  city  and  remained 
throughout  his  life  an  interested  observer  of  men  and  events,  his  broad  reading 
keeping  him  in  close  touch  with  the  vital  questions  and  issues  of  the  day.  He 
was  at  different  times  connected  with  important  business  enterprises  of  the 
city,  including  the  Willamette  Iron  Works,  still  operating  under  the  name  of  the 
Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works.  In  business  affairs  his  judgment  was  sound, 
his  discrimination  keen  and  his  activity  unfaltering. 

On  the  I2th  of  January,  1871,  Byron  Z.  Holmes  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Hulda  Grace  Francis,  a  daughter  of  Allen  Francis,  who  was  at  that  time  and 
for  several  years  thereafter  United  States  consul  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
His  brother.  Major  Simeon  Francis,  came  to  Portland  in  1861  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  appointed  paymaster  in  the  r^^lar  army,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
by  President  Lincoln,  of  whom  he  was  a  personal  friend.  Further  mention  of 
the  Francis  family  is  made  on  another  page  of  this  volume. 

Although  often  requested  to  become  a  candidate  for  ofiice,  Mr.  iHolmes  in- 
variably declined  to  do  so,  save  in  1876,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature. His  dislike  for  political  prominence,  however,  did  not  interfere  with 
his  public  service  and  his  coc^ration  could  always  be  counted  upon  when  pro- 
jects for  the  general  good  were  instituted.  He  was  one  of  the  active  members 
of  the  volunteer  fire  department  in  the  early  days  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  vice  president  of  the  Exempt  Firemen's  Association.  He  passed  away 
November  24,  1903,  after  a  residence  in  Portland  covering  nearly  a  half  century. 
A  lifelong  friend  said  of  him:    "Byron  Z.  Holmes  was  one  of  the  most  unas- 
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suming  and  retiring  men,  yet  possessed  of  a  keen  sense  of  wit  and  humor.  I 
have  never  known  him  to  lose  his  temper,  no  matter  how  great  the  provocatioa, 
nor  speak  ill  of  any  one.  Many  a  helping  hand  he  had  quietly  held  out  to  old 
acquaintances  who  happened  to  be  improvident  and  had  fallen  by  the  wayside." 


LAZARUS  BETTMAN. 


Energy  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  portals  of  success,  and  perseverance 
constitutes  the  path  to  prosperity.  Possessing  abundantly  these  qualities,  Lazarus 
Bettman  stands  today  with  those  men  whose  energy  and  determination  justify 
their  success  and  whose  activity  and  integrity  in  business  constitute  an  example 
well  worthy  of  emulation.  Mr.  Bettman  was  bom  in  Bavaria,  Germany, 
March  20,  1835.  His  parents,  Moses  and  Henrietta  Bettman,  spent  their  entire 
lives  in  that  country,  where  the  mother  died  during  the  early  boyhood  of  her  soo 
Lazarus.  The  father  was  a  merchant  and  manufacturer  and  while  spending  his 
youthful  days  in  his  father's  home  Lazarus  Bettman  attended  the  public  schools. 
Later  he  learned  the  tailor's  trade  and  in  1854  left  Germany  for  the  United 
States,  landing  thirty-three  days  later  at  New  York.  He  had  made  the  trip  by 
way  of  Liverpool,  sailing  thence  for  the  American  metropolis,  where  he  arrived 
<m  the  30th  of  June.    He  engaged  in  tailoring  in  New  York  until  November  20, 

1855,  when  he  started  for  the  Pacific  coast,  sailing  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  then  embarking  from  its  western  border  for  his  destination.  He 
arrived  at  Astoria  on  the  27th  of  December,  and  reached  Portland  in  January, 

1856.  The  town  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  upon  the  western  frontier  seem^ 
to  promise  little,  and  yet  Mr.  Bettman  recognized  in  it  the  elements  which  led  to 
development  and  ultimate  prosperity.  He  engaged  with  Baum  Brothers,  whole- 
sale merchants,  and  that  he  proved  capable  in  clerkships  and  various  subordinate 
positions  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1863  he  was  admitted  to  the  partner- 
ship, thus  becoming  partial  owner  of  the  store  at  No.  59  Front  street  His 
business  relations  with  the  Baum  brothers  continued  until  1869,  when  Mr.  Bett- 
man disposed  of  his  interests  and  removed  to  McMinnville,  Or^;on,  where  he 
established  a  mercantile  enterprise.  In  1874  he  returned  to  Portland.  A  short 
time  later,  however,  following  the  organization  of  the  Grange  Association,  he 
was  solicited  to  take  charge  of  the  Grange  store  at  MoMinnville  and  remained 
there  until  1881.  He  then  disposed  of  the  store  and  returned  to  Portland,  where 
for  a  short  time  he  conducted  a  grocery  store.  Soon  afterward,  however,  his 
wife  and  son  Henry  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  latter  in 
music  under  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  old  world.  Mrs.  Bettman  re- 
turned after  a  year  but  Henry  remained  and  is  today  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  violinists  of  the  northwest,  being  now  the  leader  of  the  Orpheimi  Theater 
orchestra  at  Portland. 

Going  again  to  McMinnville  Mr.  Bettman  remained  there  until  1885.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  established  a  young  man  in  business  in  Corvallis  but  the 
latter  was  not  making  a  success  of  the  undertaking,  so  Mr.  Bettman  took  the 
stock,  which  he  removed  to  McMinnville,  and  there  conducted  a  store  until 
1899,  when  he  sold  out  and  went  to  San  Francisco,  California.  He  continued 
in  that  city  for  seven  years,  when  on  account  of  the  earthquake  he  returned  to 
Portland  where  he  has  since  lived  retired. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  October,  1865,  ^n  Portland,  that  Mr.  Bettman  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Caroline  Stern,  a  daughter  of  Hirsh  and  Matilda 
Stem,  the  former  a  manufacturer  of  Bavaria,  in  which  country  he  and  his  wife 
spent  their  entire  lives.  Mrs.  Bettman  was  bom  April  i,  1844,  in  the  vicinity 
of  her  husband's  birthplace  and  in  1864  came  to  the  United  States,  landing  at 
New  York.  In  1865  she  became  a  resident  of  California  and  six  months  later 
removed  to  Oregon.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bettman  have  but  one  child,  Henry,  who 
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was  bom  September  3,  1866,  and  married  Miss  Lillian  Wagner.  Mr.  Bettman 
belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  is  the  only  living  charter 
member  of  the  lodge  at  McMinnville,  which  was  organized  in  March,  1870.  He 
has  held  all  of  the  offices  in  the  local  organization,  is  the  oldest  member  of  Ellison 
Encampment,  No.  i,  of  Portland,  and  his  wife  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  Rebekah  lodge  in  years  of  continuous  cc«inection  therewith. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Lazarus  Bettman.  The  clerk  of  1856  became  one  of 
the  most  successful  merchants  of  the  northwest,  his  life  typifying  the  progres- 
sive spirit  that  has  led  to  the  upbuilding  of  Oregon.  He  could  not  speak  the 
English  language  on  his  arrival  in  Portland,  and  attended  the  Portland  Academy 
for  a  time  and  also  took  lessons  at  night  from  Sylvester  Pennoyer,  afterward 
governor  of  the  state.  He  had  the  business  ability  to  recognize  opportunities 
and  the  courage  to  utilize  them.  To  him  has  been  accorded  not  only  many  years 
of  successful  business  but  also  a  number  of  years  in  which  to  enjoy  those  pleas- 
ures which  his  success  affords  and  it  is  the  hope  of  his  friends  that  he  may  be 
spared  for  many  years  to  come. 


CHARLES  E.  SHEPHERD. 

Charles  E.  Shepherd,  of  Portland,  a  dealer  in  timber  lands,  was  bom  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  June  7,  1853.  His  father,  Peter  Shepherd,  removed  with 
his  family  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  during  the  infancy  of  his  son  Charles,  and  died 
there  in  1856.  Mr.  Shepherd  of  this  review  spent  his  youth  in  Michigan  and 
acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  state.  When  abput  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  he  hegsn  buying  and  selling  timber  lands,  in  which  business 
he  has  continued  throughout  the  intervening  period  to  the  present  time.  He 
resided  for  a  considerable  period  at  Owosso,  Michigan,  and  in  1903  came  to 
Portland,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  handle  timber  lands.  His  Icmg  ex- 
perience has  given  him  ability  to  correctly  value  such  properties  and  he  is  thus 
able  to  make  judicious  purchases  and  profitable  sales. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1874,  Mr.  Shepherd  was  united  in  marriage  in  Eden- 
ville,  Michigan,  to  Miss  Adeline  M.  Hicks,  of  that  place.  They  became  the  par- 
ents of  five  children,  but  only  one,  a  daughter,  is  now  living — ^Anna  E.,  the  wife 
of  A.  E.  Proper,  of  Portland.  *Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepherd  reside  at  No.  1760 
Portsmouth  avenue.  Mr.  Shepherd  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  is  interested  in  its  movements  to  further  the  material  development  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  city.  In  his  political  views  he  is  a  stalwart  republican 
when  national  issues  are  involved,  but  casts  an  independent  local  ballot  where 
the  cmly  question  for  consideration  is  the  capability  and  efficiency  of  the  candi- 
date for  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he  seeks. 


ALBERT  WALLING. 


The  life  history  of  Albert  Walling  if  written  in  detail  would  present  a 
correct  and  interesting  picture  of  pioneer  days  in  Oregon.  His  memory  spans 
the  years  that  lie  between  the  primitive  past  and  the  progressive  present,  for  he 
arrived  in  Or^;on  in  1847.  His  parents  were  Geoi^e  W.  and  Frances  Walling. 
The  father  was  born  and  reared  in  Ohio  and  afterward  became  a  resident  of 
Iowa.  It  was  there  that  he  made  preparations  to  seek  a  home  in  the  west,  equip- 
ping wagons  that  were  drawn  by  ox  teams.  Others  joined  the  party  until  there 
were  forty  of  these  prairie  schooners  in  the  train.  The  year  was  1847.  I^  was 
while  the  parents  were  en  route  for  the  northwest  that  Albert  Walling  was  bom 
at  a  place  which  is  now  called  Pacific  Springs  and  is  located  in  Wyoming, 
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although  there  were  no  state  lines  at  that  time.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  June 
24,  1847.  He  was  the  first  child  bom  unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Walling 
but  during  the  period  of  their  residence  in  Oregon  seven  other  children  were  • 
added  to  the  family.  Those  still  living  are :  A.  C,  whose  home  is  in  Washing- 
ton ;  George  A.,  a  resident  of  Marion  county,  Or^on ;  Adam  L.,  who  resides  in 
Oswego,  Oregon;  and  Harry,  whose  home  is  in  Sellwood.  Three  sisters  have 
passed  away:  Jane;  Laura,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Holcomb;  and  Minnie,  who  had 
married  Samuel  McGugin. 

On  reaching  Oregon  the  Walling  family  settled  at  Or^fon  City,  where  they 
lived  for  two  years.  The  father  was  a  shipbuilder  and  worked  at  his  trade  in 
Oregon  City  and  in  Portland.  About  1849,  however,  he  took  up  a  donation  claim 
near  Osvftgo  and  thereon  spent  much  of  his  life,  conducting  a  nursery  business. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  nurserymen  of  the  northwest ;  in  fact,  was  the  second 
man  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  conduct  business  along  that  line.  He  dis- 
played mark^  ability  in  propagating  and  cultivating  plants,  trees  and  shrubs  and 
was  the  originator  of  the  Major  Francis  cherry  that  is  still  being  grown  quite 
extensively.  His  opinions  came  to  be  regarded  as  authority  upon  horticultural 
matters  and  his  efforts  did  much  to  introduce  into  this  part  of  the  country  a  fine 
grade  of  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Walling  was  also  a  public-spirited  man  and  whatever 
seemed  to  promise  benefit  to  the  community  received  his  endorsement  and  gen- 
erous support.  He  was  especially  interested  in  educational  matters  and  served 
as  a  school  director  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  infant  son  bom  on  the  plains  of  Wyoming  was  brought  to  the  north- 
west and  was  largely  reared  upon  the  hcnnestead  near  Osw^;o.  As  his  age 
and  strength  increased  he  became  his  father's  assistant  in  the  nursery  business 
and  eventually  was  admitted  to  a  partnership,  continuing  with  his  father  until 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  His  educaticm,  largely  acquired  in  the  country  schools, 
was  supplemented  by  studv  in  Portland  through  two  winters.  He  was  for  a 
considerable  period  a  pupil  in  the  little  log  schoolhouse  on  the  Risley  place  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Willamette.  Broad,  practical  experience  has  brought  him 
wide  knowledge  and  reading  and  observation  have  also  made  him  a  well  informed 
man.  After  thirty-five  years  at  home  he  purchased  a  place  at  Osw^;o  and  there 
conducted  business  under  the  name  of  the  Oswego  Nursery.  He  remained  at 
that  location  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  owning  over  two  himdred  acres  of  land, 
of  which  he  had  seventy-five  acres  set  out  to  nursery  stock.  Success  attended 
him  during  these  years  and  with  a  substantial  capitsd  derived  from  his  labors 
he  retired  to  private  life  and  now  makes  his  home  at  No.  1075  ^^^^  Yamhill 
street  in  Portland. 

In  1877  Mr.  Walling  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bullock,  a 
native  of  Oregon,  whose  parents  were  pioneers  of  1850.  Unto  them  were  bora 
two  children:  Elsie,  the  wife  of  Emest  Butler;  and  Lester,  who  is  living  in 
Wasco,  Oregon.  Following  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Walling  was  mar- 
ried in  1881  to  Miss  Mary  Bagby,  the  daughter  of  W.  R.  and  Harriet  Bagby, 
who  were  pioneers  of  1852.  'Diey  came  across  the  plains  in  a  prairie  schooner 
and  the  father,  who  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  took  up  his  abode  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  Oregon  City.  He  there  secured  a  donation  claim  and  turned  his 
attention  to  farming.  Mr.  Bagby  has  now  passed  away  but  Mrs.  Bagby  still  sur- 
vives and  lives  upon  the  old  homestead  farm  in  Clackamas  county.  She  was 
bom  in  1830  and  has  therefore  passed  the  eightieth  milestone  on  life's  journey. 
In  the  family  were  sixteen  children,  nine  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Of  this 
number  twelve  are  now  living,  namely:  John,  Robert,  Calvin,  Henry,  Edward, 
Frank,  Jessie,  Margaret,  Mary,  Alice,  Eliza  and  Flora.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walling 
are  the  parents  of  three  children :  Charles  P.,  a  mail  carrier  in  Portland ;  Frances 
Harriet,  the  wife  of  Lecmard  Hallinan,  a  farmer  residing  near  Osw^po;  and 
Walter  E.,  a  machinist. 

Mr.  Walling  was  formerly  an  active  member  of  the  Grange  and  also  belongs 
to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.     His  political  allegiance  is  given 
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to  the  republican  party  and  at  one  time  he  filled  the  office  of  county  conunis- 
sioner.  He  has  not  sought  political  position,  ho\^ever,  as  a  reward  for  party 
fealty,  doing  his  duty  in  matters  of  citizenship  because  it  is  his  duty  and  not 
with  any  hope  of  a  return  therefor.  His  memory  goes  back  to  the  time  when 
Indians  were  numerous  throughout  this  part  of  Oregon,  indicating  that  civiliza- 
tion as  construed  by  the  white  race  had  tsktn  little  root  at  that  time.  Tracts 
that  have  been  converted  into  productive  farms  or  fine  orchards  were  then 
covered  with  a  dense  forest  growth  of  pines.  Long  years  passed  before  there 
was  railroad  connection  with  the  outside  world  and  Mr.  Walling  has  been  a 
witness  of  nearly  all  of  the  events  which  have  marked  the  progress,  improve- 
ment and  transformation  of  this  section  of  the  country. 


FRAME  W.  BLAIR. 


Thirty-seven  years  ago  Frame  W.  Blair  came  to  the  Columbia  river  valley 
and  throughout  the  intervening  period  has  been  identified  with  agricultural  and 
kindred  interests.  He  is  now  .engaged  in  farming  and  dairying  upon  a  well  de- 
veloped tract  of  land  which  has  been  improved  entirely  through  his  efforts  and 
his  home  is  one  of  the  fine  residences  of  the  district..  His  birth  occurred  in  Dade 
county,  Missouri,  in  1843,  ^^^  he  continued  a  resident  of  that  state  until  thirty 
years  of  age,  spending  his  youth  and  early  manhood  upon  a  farm,  while  the  public 
schools  afforded  him  his  educational  opportunities.  Over  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  he  made  his  way  to  San  Francisco  and  thence  came  to  Qarke  county, 
Washington,  by  steamboat.  Here  he  located  on  a  farm,  purchasing  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  at  Fern  Prairie,  upon  which  he  lived  for  ten  years.  Of 
this  he  fenced  one  hundred  acres  and  carefully  improved  it,  bringing  his  fields 
under  a  hig^  state  of  cultivation.  At  the  end  of  a  decade  he  sold  out  and  went 
to  Forth  Plain,  at  what  is  now  Orchards.  There  he  purchased  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  which  he  farmed  for  five  years.  He  also  bought  ninety  acres  on  Co- 
lumbia river  two  miles  below  Vancouver  and  occupied  that  farm  for  twenty 
years,  conducting  a  dairy  ranch.  Three  years  after  being  on  his  river  farm  he 
sold  his  other  property.  Subsequently  he  invested  in  seventy-four  acres  at  East 
Mill  Plane  and  afterward  extended  the  boundaries  of  that  ^arm  by  an  addi- 
tional purchase  of  forty-one  acres,  so  that  he  now  has  a  good  tract  of  land  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres.  He  has  cleared  thirty-five  acres  irom  heavy  tim- 
ber and  stumps,  has  put  in  all  of  the  improvements,  has  fenced  the  entire  farm 
and  divided  it  into  fields  of  convenient  size,  has  built  good  bams  and  sheds  for 
the  shelter  of  grain  and  stock  and  has  recently  completed  a  fine  residence,  which 
is  modem  in  style  of  architecture  and  in  appointments.  He  is  successfully  en- 
gaged in  general  farming  and  dairying,  his  labors  bringing  him  a  gratifying  finan- 
cial retum  annually. 

In  1867  Mr.  Blair  was  married  and  by  his  first  wife  had  two  children :  Edgaf 
H.,  of  Marysville,  Washington,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  drug  business;  and 
Lucy  A.,  now  the  wife  of  Alfred  O.  Hathaway,  of  Washougal,  Washington.  In 
1882  Mr.  Blair  wedded  Mary  E.  Calder,  of  Clarke  county,  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Nerton,  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1852  with  ox  team  and  wagon.  Settling  at 
St.  Helen's  he  there  remained  for  a  year,  after  which  he  took  up  a  donation 
claim  near  Orchards,  making  his  home  thereon  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  September,  1881.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth  Larkin, 
lived  upon  that  place  until  called  to  her  final  rest  in  1896.  Mr.  Nerton  cleared 
the^  land  and  did  all  the  work  thereon  until  his  demise,  converting  his  claim 
into  a  valuable  farm.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  natives  of  England  but  resided 
in  Wisconsin  before  coming  to  the  northwest. 

Utito  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blair  have  been  bom  six  children :  Dola  Ruth,  the  wife 
of  Qaude  Carpenter  of  Vancouver;  Sadie  Lucretia,  at  home;  Lottie  May,  the 
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wife  of  James  Carpenter  of  Vancouver ;  Lulu  Blanch,  Sydney  Kyle  and  Chester 
Clyde,  all  at  home.  By  a  former  marriage  Mrs.  Blair  had  one  son,  <William 
Calder,  of  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Blair  belongs  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  his  membership 
being  in  the  local  lodge  at  Vancouver.  In  politics  he  is  a  stalwart  republican. 
He  is  entitled  to  wear  the  Grand  Army  button  for  he  has  an  interesting  military 
chapter  beginning  with  his  enlistment  in  Dade  county,  Missouri,  in  the  Sixth 
Missouri  Volunteer  Cavalry  in  1862.  He  served  with  the  western  division  of 
the  army,  participating  in  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas,  in  which  Gen- 
eral Blunt  commanded  the  Union  forces  and  General  Hineman  the  Confederate 
troops.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865  he  was  mustered  out  at  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  and  after  coming  to  the  northwest  became  a  charter  member  of  Ells- 
worth Post,  G.  A.  R.  at  Vancouver.  His  loyalty  in  citizenship  is  as  pronounced 
today  as  when  he  followed  the  old  flag  on  southern  battlefields  and  he  cooperates 
in  many  of  the  progressive  movements  which  are  of  necessity  for  the  benefit  and 
upbuilding  of  this  section  of  the  country.  He  now  has  a  wide  acquaintance  in 
Clarke  county  and  his  sterling  traits  of  character  have  gained  him  the  warm  re- 
gard of  many  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact. 


REUBEN  WEEKS. 


Portland  has  had  a  goodly  proportion  of  residents  whose  early  connection  i 

with  the  city  and  subsequent  activity  in  different  lines  of  business  here  enabled 
them  to  spend  their  last  days  in  retirement.  Among  this  number  was  Reuben 
Weeks,  who  made  his  home  here  from  1862  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Janu- 
ary 7,  191 1.  He  was  a  pioneer  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  1850,  in  which  year  he 
arrived  in  California.  His  birth  place  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  river  in 
New  York  and  his  natal  day  was  February  15,  1829,  so  that  he  was  nearing  the 
eighty-second  milestone  on  life's  journey  when  called  away.  His  parents  were 
Reuben  and  Elizabeth  (Higgs)  Weeks. 

While  spendin^^  his  youthful  days  in  their  home  Mr.  Weeks  of  this  review 
attended  the  district  schools  of  Dutchess  county.  New  York,  and  after  putting 
aside  his  text-books  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade,  which  he  followed  until  after 
he  reached  Portland.  Gold  was  discovered  in  California  in  1848  and  the  news 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country,  leaving  hundreds  to  flock  to  the  mines 
in  the  hope  of  rapidly  attaining  wealth.  Mr.  Weeks  was  among  the  number 
that  started  for  California  in  1849,  "taking  the  long  journey  around  Cape  Horn 
and  finally  making  his  way  to  the  Toulumne  river,  where  he  followed  mining. 
He  met  with  poor  success  in  this,  however,  and  after  fifteen  months  he  decided 
that  he  would  give  his  attention  to  more  remunerative  work.  He  then  engaged 
in  the  butchering  business  at  Yreka,  California,  and  followed  it  for  about  two 
years.    He  then  went  upon  a  ranch  of  three  htmdred  and  twenty  acres  in  the  j 

vicinity  of  Yrdca  and  engaged  in  farming  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  sold  out  and  came  to  Portland. 

In  1862  Mr.  Weeks  opened  a  butcher  shop  at  the  comer  of  First  and  Taylor 
streets,  conducting  the  business  for  two  years,  when  he  disposed  of  his  meat 
market  and  went  to  the  Sandwich  islands  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Return- 
ing three  months  later  greatly  benefited  by  his  stay  in  the  tropical  climate,  he 
engaged  in  the  general  grocery  and  provision  business  and  in  this  undertaking 
met  with  substantial  success,  carrying  on  the  enterprise  until  1892.  The  record 
of  his  mercantile  operations  was  written  in  the  tangible  terms  of  profit  and  with 
a  handsome  competence  he  put  aside  business  cares,  assured  that  his  capital 
was  suflicient  to  meet  all  his  needs  through  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1854,  Mr.  Weeks  was  married  to  Miss  Qarissa  W. 
Churchill,  a  daughter  of  William  H.  B.  Churchill,  of  New  York.    He  took  a  trip 
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back  to  the  Empire  state  for  his  bride,  who  was  bom  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Hudson  river.  Having  no  children  of  their  own,  they  adopted  a  daughter, 
Amelia  Minnie,  who  became  the  wife  of  George  Pittock,  now  a  resident  of  Ari- 
zona. They  have  one  son,  Ralph  W.,  who  is  married  and  lives  in  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Mr.  Weeks  was  always  a  republican  in  politics  and  took  an  active  interest 
therein,  stanchly  supporting  principles  which  he  deemed  beneficial  in  good  gov- 
ernment. He  held  tiie  office  of  school  clerk  for  one  term  but  otherwise  was 
never  an  office  holder,  preferring  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  his  business 
affairs  which,  capably  managed,  brought  him  signal  success.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  were  members  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  he  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Portland.  He  ever  received  the  respect 
accorded  a  life  in  harmony  with  its  professions. 


JOHN  P.  WARD. 


John  P.  iWard  is  now  living  retired  in  Portland,  where  he  has  resided  since 
May  21,  1863.  The  width  of  3ie  continent  separates  him  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  for  his  birth  occurred  in  Washington  county,  Rhode  Island,  June  30, 
1833.  He  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  John  Ward,  founder  of  the  family  in  the 
new  world  who,  after  serving  as  officer  in  Cromwell's  army  left  England  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1660,  casting  in  his  lot  with  those  who  were  colonizing 
New  England.  His  son,  Thomas  Ward,  was  treasurer  of  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island  and  was  lieutenant  governor  from  1746  until  1760,  while  Richard  Ward, 
son  of  Thomas  Ward,  was  governor  of  Rhode  Island  from  1740  until  1747. 
He  also  served  as  lieutenant  governor  from  May  until  July,  1740,  and  was  depu^ 
governor  from  1730  until  1733.  Samuel  Ward,  son  of  Richard  Ward,  served 
as  governor  from  1762  until  1763  and  was  later  elected  to  the  same  office,  which 
he  filled  from  1765  until  1767.  The  familv  were  thus  prominently  connected 
with  the  early  political  history  of  Rhode  Island,  taking  active  and  nelpful  part 
in  shaping  the  governmental  policy  of  the  state.  Samuel  Ward  had  a  brother 
Henry  who  was  the  great-grandfather  of  John  P.  Ward  of  this  review.  He,  too, 
was  an  eminent  figure  in  public  life,  serving  as  secretary  of  state  of  Rhode 
Island  for  thirty-seven  years,  from  1760  until  1797.  These  long  terms  of  office 
indicate  clearly  that  the  system  of  graft,  disloyalty  and  political  dishonesty  were 
not  so  prevalent  in  that  day  as  at  the  present  time.  Henry  Ward  was  also  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Continental  army  during  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
was  taken  prisoner.  Richard  Ward,  son  of  Henry  Ward,  and  grandfather  of 
our  subject,  lived  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode  Island.  He  acted  as  clerk  for  his 
father  during  much  of  his  incumbency  as  secretary  of  state  but  never  engaged 
in  active  business,  for  he  was  left  in  comfortable  financial  circumstances  and 
gave  his  supervision  merely  to  his  property.  Samuel  Ward,  son  of  Richard,  fol- 
lowed the  sea  until  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Perry,  when  they  set- 
tled in  Washington  county,  Rhode  Island,  where  Mr.  Ward  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  farming.    Both  he  and  his  wife  died  in  that  state. 

John  P.  Ward  was  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  Charleston,  Rhode  Island, 
and  aided  his  father  in  the  operation  of  the  home  farm  until  sixteen  vears  of 
age,  when  he  started  for  the  west  as  a  passenger  on  board  the  ship  Waltes,  in 
which  his  father  owned  an  interest.  He  made  the  voyage  around  Cape  Horn 
to  San  Francisco,  California,  and  after  landing  there  proceeded  to  the  mines, 
where  for  a  short  time  he  engaged  in  a  search  for  the  precious  metal.  He  then 
returned  east  in  order  to  take  a  brother  home,  who  was  ill.  Subsequently  he 
followed  railroading  in  the  southern  states  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  and  the  Mo- 
bile &  Great  Northern  roads,  the  latter  now  a  part  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
system.    About  1861  he  joined  a  company  of  surveyors  and  engineers  and  came 
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to  the  west  He  continued  actively  in  surveying  for  some  time  and  then  went  to 
San  Francisco,  California,  where  he  remained  imtil  1863 — the  year  of  his  ar- 
rival in  Portland.  Believing  that  this  state  offered  a  good  field  for  business 
progress,  he  established  a  store  which  he  conducted  for  a  short  time  and  was  then 
appointed  policeman  under  Mayor  Henry  Failing,  and  Chief  of  Police  Hoyt 
Mr.  Ward  was  the  only  other  member  of  the  police  force  outside  the  chief.  Later 
he  received  appointment  to  the  position  of  deputy  warden  at  the  penitentiary 
and  acted  in  that  capacity  until  the  institution  was  removed  to  Salem,  Or^;on. 
He  then  became  a  member  of  the  police  force  but  socm  afterward  was  offered 
the  position  of  chief  deputy  sheriff  and  thus  had  had  charge  of  the  jail  for  seven 
years  and  eight  months,  when  he  was  appointed  deputy  collector  under  Har- 
vey Scott,  acting  in  that  capacity  for  six  years  and  six  months.  His  next  office 
was  that  of  inspector  of  steamship  hulls  and  his  service  covered  three  years 
and  six  months.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  appraiser  of  customs  under 
President  Garfield  and  so  continued  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
took  up  his  abode  on  his  farm  in  Qarke  county,  Washington,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years.  He  was  then  reappointed  appraiser  under  President  Harrison, 
serving  for  four  years  and  resigning  when  President  Qeveland  was  dected, 
as  he  had  done  at  the  time  of  President  Cleveland's  previous  election.  Later 
he  was  app<Hnted  deputy  collector  of  customs  in  Alaska,  for  the  port  of  Ona- 
laska,  continuing  there  for  about  a  year,  since  which  time  he  has  lived  retired, 
spending  the  wmter  months  in  California  and  the  summer  seasons  in  Port- 
land. In  the  meantime  he  had  made  investments  in  real  estate  and  his  property 
interests  alone  now  occupy  his  attention. 

Mr.  Ward  married  Amanda  Singer  and  they  have  two  children:  Mrs.  Lu- 
anda Jacobs,  of  Seattle ;  and  Mary,  at  home.  He  also  has  a  son,  W.  S.,  by  It 
former  marriage,  who  is  now  a  prominent  attorney  of  Portland.  Mr.  Ward  has 
always  been  a  Baptist  in  religious  faith,  loyal  to  the  teachings  of  the  church  and 
active  in  its  support.  Fortunate  is  the  man  who  has  back  of  him  an  ancestry 
honorable  and  distinguished  and  happy  is  he  if  his  lines  of  life  are  cast  in  har- 
mony therewith.  Mr.  Ward  comes  of  a  family  of  whose  record  he  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud.  His  life,  too,  has  been  spent  largely  in  public  office  and  he 
has  displayed  the  same  fidelity,  loyalty  and  capapbility  which  characterized  the 
efforts  of  his  forbears.  Investigation  into  his  history  serves  but  to  heighten  the 
fame  of  his  good  name  as  a  public  official.  He  formed  a  wide  acquaintance 
through  his  official  connections  and  wherever  known  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem. 


A.  E.  MELTON. 


A.  E.  Melton,  connected  with  industrial  interests  in  Portland,  where  he  has 
lived  for  twelve  years,  was  bom  near  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1864,  and  is  a  son  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Nancy  P.  Melton.  The 
father  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  devoting  his  earlier  years  to  the  work  of  till- 
ing the  soil,  but  in  his  later  days  he  conducted  a  transfer  line  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

A.  E.  Melton  spent  the  first  five  years  of  his  life  in  the  place  of  his  nativity 
and  was  .then  taken  by  his  parents  to  Michigan,  the  |^eater  part  of  his  3routh  to 
the  age  of  twenty  years  being  passed  in  Grand  Rapids.  His  education  was  ac- 
quired in  the  schools  of  that  city  and  the  usual  experiences  of  boyhood  were  his^ 
On  leaving  Michigan  he  went  to  California,  arriving  there  about  the  time  he 
attained  his  majority,  and  through  the  succeeding  thirteen  years  he  continued  a 
resident  of  that  state.  He  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  there  and  worked  as  a 
journeyman  for  a  number  of  years,  but  about  1896  began  contracting.  Two 
years  later  he  removed  to  Portland,  where  he  again  worked  as  a  joume3rman  for 
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about  five  years.  That  time  served  to  make  him  quite  well  acquainted  and  also 
in  that  period  he  proved  his  ability  in  his  chosen  field  of  labor.  He  then  em- 
barked in  business  on  his  own  account  and  is  now  engaged  in  remodeling  and 
repairing  houses  and  in  the  manufacture  of  office  fixtures,  counteris,  all  kinds  of 
shelving  and  in  all  kinds  of  work  for  the  manufacture  of  office  or  store  equip- 
ments except  desks.  In  this  connection  he  has  built  up  a  business  of  growing 
proportions,  for  the  excellence  of  his  work  and  his  promptness  in  its  execution 
as  well  as  his  business  int^^ty  have  brou^t  to  him  a  substantial  and  gratify- 
ing trade. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1890,  Mr.  Melton  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Belle 
Bradford,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Bradford  and  a  native  of  Califor- 
nia. They  have  beccmie  the  parents  of  four  children,  of  whom  two  are  living: 
Lenna,  who  is  now  a  student  in  the  high  school;  and  Jouneta.  They  lost  one 
child  in  infancy,  while  a  son,  Alva  £.,  died  on  the  5th  of  September,  1910,  at 
the  age  of  eight  years. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melton  hold  membership  in  the  Christian  church  and 
Mr.  Melton  belongs  also  to  tiie  Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  politics  he  .is  a  re- 
publican but  somewhat  independent  in  his  views,  for  he  does  not  consider  him- 
self bound  by  party  ties.  He  reserves  the  right  of  voting  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  judgment  and  where  matters  of  progressive  citizenship  are  con- 
cerned his  support  is  never  found  wanting. 


ALFRED  J.  HARPER. 


The  constant  hum  of  machinery  indicates  the  activities  of  Portland  along 
industrial  lines.  The  city  is  fast  becoming  a  productive  center,  the  number  of 
its  manufactories  being  constantly  multiplied  while  the  scope  of  business  includes 
almost  every  line  of  production.  A  representative  of  business  interests  of  this 
diaracter,  Alfred  J.  Harper  is  now  well  known,  having  established  and  con- 
trolled to  the  present  time  the  Harper  Brass  Works  located  at  No.  106  West 
Fifth  street.  He  is  yet  a  comparatively  young  man,  and  undoubtedly  the  future 
will  chronicle  still  larger  success  for  him.  He  was  bom  in  the  South  Sea  is- 
lands, on  the  5th  of  March,  1870,  and  is  a  son  of  James  Harper,  an  engineer 
who  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  crossing  the  plains  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1852.  He  made  his  way  to  the  gold  mines  of  that  state  and  after- 
ward went  to  Australia  in  search  of  gold.  From  that  point  he  proceeded  to  the 
South  Sea  islands,  but  later  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  was  a  native  of 
England  and  his  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Amelia  Childs,  was  bom 
in  London.  The  death  of  James  Harper  occurred  in  Sacramento,  Calif omia, 
about  1890. 

Alfred  J.  Harper  was  only  about  four  years  of  age  when  his  parents  took  up 
their  abode  in  Sacramento,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  years  he  came  to  Portland, 
where  he  was  reared,  acquiring  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 
He  has  always  made  his  home  with  his  mother,  who  is  now  eighty  years  of  age. 
As  soon  as  his  school  course  was  completed  he  b^^n  learning  the  brass  business 
in  the  Oregon  Brass  Works  in  Portland,  serving  a  regular  apprenticeship  and 
mastering  the  trade  in  every  department.  He  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  he  began  in  this  line,  and  for  his  services  was  originally  paid  but  three 
dollars  per  week.  He  rose  to  become  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  at  length,  sever- 
ing his  connection  with  that  enterprise,  he  established  his  own  business.  He 
erected  the  building  which  he  now  occupies,  purchased  all  new  machinery  and 
tools,  and  today  maJces  brass  castings  and  does  brass  work  of  every  description. 
Establishing  the  business  in  1905,  it  has  since  been  developed  along  substantial 
lines  tmtil  it  is  now  an  industry  of  considerable  importance.    In  both  the  machine 
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shops  and  the  manufactory  satisfactory  work  is  turned  out,  and  the  patronage  is 
steadily  growing. 

Mr.  Harper  is  a  member  of  the  Metal  Traders  Association  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Elks  lodge  and  the  Portland  Automobile 
Qub,  his  chief  source  of  recreation  being  automobiling,  and  attractive  social 
qualities  have  gained  him  many  friends. 


MRS.  TIRZAH  BARTON  MacMILLAN. 

The  world  is  b^;inning  to  tmderstand,  to  appreciate  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  men  who  have  been  the  vanguard  of  civilization  in  the  northwest 
Their  lives  were  characterized  by  endurance,  fortitude,  bravery  and  determin- 
ation, but  commendable  as  are  those  qualities,  the  work  of  the  pioneer  men  is 
deserving  of  no  greater  recognition  than  that  of  the  refined,  cultured  women 
who  left  the  sheltered  homes  of  the  east  to  become  a  restraining  and  uplifting 
influence  in  the  life  of  that  region  where  die  great  empire  of  the  west  was  be- 
ing fashioned. 

Among  this  number  was  Mrs.  Tirzah  Barton  MacMiUan,  a  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward and  Hannah  H.  Barton.  Her  birth  occurred  in  Qermont  county,  Ohio, 
near  Cincinnati,  in  1832,  and  in  early  girlhood  she  went  with  her  parents  to 
Indiana  and  in  185 1  accompanied  them  across  the  plains  to  Orq^on.  The  inci- 
dents of  that  long  trip  were  never  forgotten  by  her  and  the  tale  of  the  journey 
ever  proved  an  interesting  one  to  her  children  as  she  later  related  it  to  them 
by  her  own  fireside. 

In  October  following  her  arrival  in  the  northwest  she  was  married  to  Cap- 
tain James  H.  MacMiUan  and  soon  they  removed  to  a  new  home  on  the  Tuali- 
tin  plains  nineteen  miles  west  of  Portland.  It  was  there  that  their  daughter, 
June,  the  gifted  poetess  and  playwright  of  Or^;on,  was  bom.  While  her  hus- 
band worked  in  the  fields  and  developed  the  farm,  thereby  providing  for  the 
support  of  the  family,  Mrs.  MacMiUan  as  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  household  and  performed  the  neighborly  offices  for  which  she  was  so  often 
caUed  upon  in  pioneer  times.  She  was  ever  ready  to  respond  to  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress. Stranger  or  intimate  friend,  rich  or  poor  always  received  the  same  gra- 
cious and  uniform  treatment  at  the  hands  of  this  pioneer  woman. 

She  possessed  great  natural  refinement;  her  influence  was  never  aggressive 
but  was  as  the  permeating  perfume  of  the  violet,  modest  and  sweet.  From  the 
organization  of  the  Pioneer  Association  or  Oregon  she  was  an  active  and  en- 
thusiastic member,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  Ae  history  of  that  society,  she 
was  absent  from  the  reunion  which  was  held  on  the  iT&i  of  June,  19Q3.  At 
that  time  she  was  upon  her  death  bed  and  four  days  later,  <hi  the  21st  of  June, 
passed  away.  Upon  the  day  of  the  reunion  of  the  pioneers  she  was  greatly 
missed  and  her  picture  and  a  profusion  of  flowers  decorated  the  chair  she 
would  have  occupied  but  for  her  illness.  Her  funeral  services  were  held  under 
the  stately  trees  which  she  had  helped  to  care  for  upon  the  law  of  her  home 
and  a  large  gathering  of  friends  attested  the  esteem  and  warm  r^;ard  in 
which  she  was  imiformly  held. 
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